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PREFACE. 


Owing  to  the  role  played  by  vegetable  substances  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  pharmacognosy  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  divisions 
of  applied  botany,  as  by  far  the  great  majority  of  substances  used  in 
medicine  are  derived  from  the  plant  kingdom.  The  training  for  this  study 
is  fundamentally  botanical,  and  the  technique  employed  is  essentially  that 
of  the  plant  morphologist,  physiologist  and  taxonomist.  Moreover,  the 
value  of  drugs  depends  upon  their  constituents,  and  so  the  pharmacog- 
nocist  must  possess  a  working  knowledge  of  chemistry.  He  must  not 
only  be  familiar  with  plant  principles  in  their  isolated  and  purest  forms, 
but  must  apprehend  their  nature,  combination  and  location  in  the  plant. 
Pharmacognosy,  therefore,  is  on  the  one  hand  an  applied  branch  of  botanv, 
and  on  the  other  of  chemistry.  But  even  in  this  statement  we  have  only 
a  partial  view  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  pharma- 
cognocist,  as  he  must  be  prepared  to  directly  apply  the  results  of  science 
to  practice  and  assist  in  the  solution  of  a  great  variety  of  practical 
problems.  The  present  work  abounds  in  illustrations  which  show  that 
practical  pharmacognosy  is  dependent  upon  the  progress  of  scientific 
pharmacognosy.  Among  the  problems  which  require  the  attention  of  the 
pharmacognocist,  is  the  relation  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions  to  the 
variation  in  the  constituents  of  drugs,  and  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
changes  that  ensue  in  their  drying  or  curing.  The  problems  of  the 
pharmacognocist  begin  with  the  living  plant  and  are  not  entirely  completed, 
when  the  drug  reaches  the  retail  pharmacist,  as  there  are  pharmacological 
questions  which  frequently  await  his  solution. 

At  present  it  is  becoming  recognized  that  the  pharmacognocist  should 
work  in  the  field  with  the  drug  collector,  stand  at  the  port  of  entry  ol 
commerce  to  determine  what  drugs  are  fit  for  use,  and  act  as  the  analyst 
f'T  the  state  and  Pharmaceutical  Examining  Boards  in  determining  to 
what  an  extent  there  is  uniformity  in  the  drucjs  and  i)rcparations  that 
have  l>ccn  dispensed. 

The  domain  of  pharmacognosy  because  of  the  diversity  of  interests 
ii  nne  of  the  most  fascinating  studies  that  can  engage  the  attention  of 
pharmacists.  The  first  question  that  should  be  asked  in  any  undertaking, 
viz.,  "is  the  work  worth  while?"  must  he  answered  in  the  affirmative 
owing  to  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  subject.  The  work  in 
pharmacognosy  ought  to  be  stimulating  to  the  student,  for  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  is  implied  the  thought  that  he  desires  to  know  drugs  and  to 
understand  them  from  every  angle. 

The  modern  study  of  pharmacoi^nosy  would  be  rather  difficult  if  tlie 
student  did  not  have  some  special  work  on  botany  as  his  guide  in  the 
study  of  fundamental  facts  and  principles.  The  author  has  published  a 
Work  on  "Applied  and  Economic  Botany"  which  supplies  tins  deficiency. 
It  should  l>e  used  preparatory  to  taking  up  the  pliarmacognosy  as  con- 
sidered in  the  present  work.  There  are  many  phases  of  botanical  invcsti- 
gati(m  which  arc  not  considered  in  the  usual  courses  in  l)otany,  especially 
those  relating  to  cell  contents,  cell  walls  and  the  variations  in  tissues. 
These  must  be  dealt  with  at  great  length  in  the  botanical  courses  of 
colleges  of  pharmacy  and  will  be  found  to  be  a(ie(|uately  considered  in 
the  text  book  referred  to.  Furthermore,  in  this  work  will  be  found  a 
large  amount  of  practical  information  concerning!  medicinal  and  economic 
plant.s.  with  which  the  pharmacognocist  should  be  acquaiiUed.  and  which 
to  a  large  extent  supplements  the  text  of  the  present  volume.     In  addition 
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the  illustrations  of  livitiR  plants  and  technical  products  will  stimulate  the 
student,  and  had  they  lien  included  in  the  present  volume  would  have 
made  it  unwieldy  as  a  text  book  or  as  a  hand  book  for  the  pharmacist. 

In  the  present  volume  drugs  are  arranged  according  to  families  for 
the  reason  stated  on  page  18.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  families  there  is  given  a  synopsis  of  the  mori)hological 
characters  and  more  especially  the  histological  characteristics  of  each 
group.  A  few  of  the  important  animal  drugs  are  also  considered  and  a 
key  for  the  identification  of  powdered  drugs  is  appended.  In  connection 
with  each  drug  an  adequate  literature  citation  is  given.  This  has  not  been 
extended,  as  Zornig  in  his  work  on  "Arzneidrogen"  has  given  a  very 
complete  bibliographical  summary,  and  it  should  be  consulted  by 
investigators. 

The  present  work  is  illustrated  throughout,  and  the  student  is  advised 
to  consult  the  illustrations  freely,  not  only  on  account  of  their  value  in 
elucidating  the  descriptions,  but  also  because  the  legends  contain  informa- 
tion which  in  some  instances  supplements  that  given  in  the  text.  It  should 
be  stated  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  illustrations  are  reproductions  of 
photographs  and  drawings  made  by  the  author,  and  that  in  all  cases  wherr 
illustrations  are  borrowed,  or  drawings  have  been  especially  made  for  this 
book,  credit  is  given  each  author  in  connection  with  the  reproduction. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  which  arises  in  writing  a  work  of 
this  kind  is  that  relating  to  nomenclature.  Owing  to  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  a  stable  nomenclature,  particularly  for  medicinal  plants,  the 
author  has  adopted  a  rather  conservative  course  and  has  been  largely 
guided  by  Engler  &  Prantl  and  Index  Kewensis,  or,  in  the  case  of  plants 
growing  in  the  United  States,  preference  is  given  to  the  names  adopted  in 
Gray's  New  Manual  of  Botany,  revised  by  Robinson  and  Fernald. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  book  like  the  present  it  is  self-evident  that  it 
is  based  upon  the  work  of  the  great  masters  who  have  developed 
pharmacognosy  from  its  inception.  In  the  Introductory  chapter  and 
throughout  the  work  the  names  of  these  men  are  referred  to  and  in  some 
instances  illustrations  are  given  which  stand  as  monuments  to  their  labors. 

Among  the  works  consulted  by  the  author,  and  of  which  special 
mention  should  be  made,  are  the  following:  Systematic  .\nalomy  of  the 
Dicotyledons,  by  Hans  Solereder.  translation  by  IJoodle.  i'Vitsch  and  Scott; 
Arzneidrogen.  by  Heinrich  Zornig;  Pharmakognosic.  by  Vogl ;  Traite  de 
Toxicologic  Vegetale,  by  M.  Eug.  Collin ;  Pflanzenmikrochemie.  by  O. 
Tunmann ;  Die  Heilpflanzen,  by  Georg  Dragendorff:  The  Volatile  Oils, 
by  Gildemeister  &  Hoffmann,  translation  by  Edward  Kremers;  Die  Pflan- 
zen-Alkaloide,  by  Jul.  Wilh.  Briihl,  E.  Hjelt  and  O.  Aschan. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  also  made  to  the  following  publishers 
for  permission  to  reproduce  illustrations  from  the  works  mentioned : 
Wilhelm  Engelmann,  of  Leipzig:  Die  natiirlichen  Pflanzen-familien  by 
Engler  &  Prantl.  Gebriider  Borntraeger,  of  Berlin :  Handbuch  der 
systcmatische  Botanik  by  E.  Warming.  Weidmannsche  Buchhandlung,  of 
Berlin:  Wissenschaftlichc  Drogenkunde  by  Arthur  Meyer.  Gustav 
Fischer,  of  Jena :  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik  by  Strasburger.  Xoll.  Schenck 
and  Schimper.  The  publishers  of  Merck's  Report  and  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

Acknowledgment  also  is  made  to  Dr.  Charles  Travis  for  his  co-opera- 
tion and  careful  studies  of  the  alkaloidal  crystals  described  in  this  book. 
and  to  Dr.  Walter  E.  King  for  revising  the  manuscript  of  the  pages  on 
Applied  Bacteriology. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 
SCOPE    AND    PROBLEMS. 

The  term  pharmacognosy  was  introduced  by  Seydler  in  1815, 
and  is  formed  from  two  Greek  words,  C^rf/Via Aw,  medicine,  and 
}\to6ez^  knowledge;  and  literally  means  the  science  or  sum  of 
knowledge  of  drugs.^  The  most  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
scope  of  pharmacognosy  has  been  given  to  us  by  Fliickiger,  who 
states  that  it  **is  the  simultaneous  application  of  various  scientific 
disciplines  with  the  object  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  drugs 
from  every  point  of  view/'  The  subject  was  unusually  well 
expounded  by  Martins,  who  in  1825  published  a  work  entitled 
**Grundriss  der  Pharmakognosie  des  Pflanzenreiches,"  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  great  pioneer  in  pharmacognosy. 

Historical. — Tschirch  has  well  said  that  pharmacognosy 
dates  back  further  than  any  of  the  departments  of  pharmacy. 
He  rightly  states  that  the  old  herbalists  (rhizotomists)  were 
really  the  first  pharmacognocists,  and  he  considers  that  Diosco- 
ri<les,  by  reason  of  his  writings  on  medicinal  plants,  was  the  first 
teacher  in  pharmacoc^nosy.  One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  draw  a 
narrow  line  ?nd  say  that  the  history  of  the  si^.bject  begins  with 
the*  work  of  Martins. 

While  it  is  true  tliat  Martius  appreciated  the  significance  of 
the  word  "pharmacognosy,''  we  must  not  forget  that  prior  to  the 
last  century  and  even  much  later  it  was  usual  for  people  to  get 
their  drugs  directly  from  the  living  plants.  Up  until  compara- 
tively recently  the  identification  of  drugs  was  based  on  a  study 
of  living  plants,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  not  so  much  to 
distinguish  between  the  substances  which  were  brought  to  market 
as  it  was  for  those  who  gathered  medicinal  plants  to  identify 
them  in  the  field. 

The  work  of  the  herbalists  and  systematists  of  earlier  times 

•Ilcury  Krat-mcr,  "The  Ri-^c  .ind  Development  of  Pharmacognosy."  Pharm.  Era, 
Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec,  1912.  In  this  article  there  occurs  citation  of  the  important 
literature  of  the  subject. 
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gradtsaBy  merges  whh  that  of  tbe  morphologists  of  more  recent 
years.  There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  study  not  only 
tbe  portions  of  li%'ing  plants  furnishing  the  drugs  of  commerce, 
but  the  entire  planL  This  is  necessary,  if  we  would  understand 
the  real  significance  of  the  characteristics  of  drugs.  Fortunately, 
also,  plants  are  being  studied  at  close  range  and  under  condi- 
tions of  cultivation,  so  that  there  will  be  less  misapprehension  in 
regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  materials  entering  conunerce. 
In  former  vcars  a  number  of  mistakes  have  been  made  in  describ- 
ing  drugs  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  identity  of 
the  material  been  first  determined  and  the  foundation  studies 
made  upon  the  living  plant. 

HiSTOi/xjiCAL  Pharmacognosy. — The  development  of  mod- 
em pharmacognosy  may  be  said,  dates  from  the  initial  studies 
€pa  the  inner  morphologv*  or  the  anatomy  of  plants.  All  of  these 
studies  show  that  in  the  cellular  structure  of  plants  we  find  the 
plant  unit.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  will  be  at  once 
apparent  when  we  recall  that  very  many  plants,  as  well  as  drugs, 
may  resemble  each  other  very  closely  when  viewed  macroscop- 
ically,  but  when  we  come  to  examine  their  cellular  structure  we 
find  that  the  nature  of  the  cells  and  their  contents  or  their 
arrangement  is  constant  for  the  most  part  for  the  same  drug, 
and  vary  in  different  plants  or  drugs. 

This  advance  in  the  study  of  plants  is  largely  due  to  Schleiden, 
who,  in  1838,  announced  that  the  cell  is  the  fundamental  unit 
in  plants  and  showed  that  all  the  different  tissues  are  combina- 
tions of  cells.  Schleiden  not  only  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  plants,  but  was  among  the  first 
to  recognize  that  drugs  of  different  origin  might  be  determined 
by  their  cellular  differences.  Without  having  any  knowledge, 
for  instance,  that  the  several  commercial  sarsaparillas  were 
obtained  from  different  species  of  Smilax,  he  showed  by  reason 
of  certain  differences  in  the  cells  of  the  hypodermis  and  endo- 
dcrmis  that  they  must  be  obtained  from  different  species,  which 
has  since  been  proven  to  be  the  case. 

Schleiden  early  saw  that  pharmacognosy  was  to  be  a  distinct 
science.    He  designated  pharmacognosy  as  a  botanical  discipline. 
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indeed  he  said:  "Pharmacognosy  is  the  mother  of  all  scientific 
discipline."  When  Schleiden  said  this  he  no  doubt  had  in  mind 
the  difficulties  attending  pharmacognostical  work  and  recognized 
the  value  of  the  training  required  in  this  study.  For  the  phar- 
macognocist  working  upon  dried  materials  must  have  in  mind  the 
relationship  between  the  fragments  of  the  drug  he  is  examining 
and  the  growing  plant. 

Micro-Chemistry. — During  the  past  15  or  20  years  there 
has  been  a  growing  interest  in  the  study  of  plant  constituents  by 
the  application  of  chemical  reagents  to  microscopic  sections. 

Up  until  recently  we  have  been  largely  concerned  in  the  iden- 
tification of  raw  materials  and  have  been  quite  content  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  genuine  article  from  spurious  substances.  This 
work  has  been  based  largely  upon  the  forms  of  cells  and  composi- 
tion and  structure  of  the  cell  wall.  In  some  instances  the  study 
of  some  of  the  cell  contents,  as  of  starch  grains  and  crystals  of 
calcium  oxalate,  has  afforded  an  important  clue  to  the  identity 
of  the  product  under  examination.  As  our  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  quality  of  the  drugs  increases,  and  this  is  based  upon  the 
constituents  or  those  principles  called  active  principles,  it  is  very 
important  that  these  constituents  be  studied  in  the  cells  of  the 
plants  and  drugs. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  literature  will  show  that  very  many 
obsen-ations  have  been  made  showing  the  separation  out  in 
microscopic  sections  of  definite  crystalline  substances.  Tn  some 
cases  these  occur  even  upon  the  outside  of  the  drug  as  the 
coumarin  crystals  on  tonka  beans  and  vanillin  crystals  on  vanilla 
f>ods.  Again,  these  crystals  may  be  formed  upon  heating  the 
material  as  in  benzoin  and  many  other  drugs. ^  Again,  crystalline 
substances  separate  upon  the  addition  of  mineral  acids,  as  when 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  sections  of  hydrastis.  Cogniz- 
ance of  these  crystals  is  being  taken  to  some  extent  in  nil  of  the 
progressive  pharmacopoeias,  and  while  the  subject  is  in  a  more 
or  less  chaotic  condition  at  present,  yet  the  interest  in  this  method 
of  analysis  is  growing  to  such  an  extent  that  we  may  expect 
l)efore  long  that  the  crystalloi^^raphic  methods  of  analysis  will  play 
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quite  as  important  a  part  in  the  work  of  the  pharmacognocist  as 
the  anatomical  or  histological  methods  have  up  until  this  time. 

Problems  of  Pharmacognosy. — Pharmacognosy  has  for  its 
object  the  study  of  drugs  and  the  plants  yielding  them.  The 
main  object  is  not  only  to  determine  the  identity  of  the  drug  and 
its  origin,  but  the  study  of  its  constituents  and  the  factors  influ- 
encing their  variation  in  the  living  plant  as  well  as  after  collec- 
tion. In  the  pursuit  of  pharmacognosy  we  examine  drugs  which 
for  the  most  part  consist  of  broken  fragments,  and  from  these 
pieces,  frequently  microscopic  in  size,  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  derived  must  be  determined.  Again,  particles  which  resemble 
each  other  or  are  obtained  from  very  closely  related  species  must 
be  separated.  Parts  of  other  plants  growing  with  them  in  the 
soil  must  be  distinguished  and  standards  established  showing  how 
much  of  this  extraneous  material  is  permissible,  and  these  stand- 
ards must  be  so  framed  that  drugs  collected  at  widely  separated 
points  will  be  of  uniform  quality  and  efficiency. 

The  problems  of  pharmacognosy  take  us  at  once  into  the  field 
where  the  origin  of  the  drugs  can  be  studied  at  first  hand.  A 
second  phase  of  the  subject  are  the  studies  of  pure  morphology 
dealing  with  the  development  of  certain  structures  as  the  stipes 
in  cubeb,  or  the  origin  of  tissues  in  seeds,  and  scars  or  markings 
in  roots  and  rhizomes.  The  diflference  in  constituents  of  different 
parts  of  the  same  plant,  as  the  oils  in  the  leaves  and  bark  of 
cinnamon  or  diflference  in  the  proportion  of  alkaloids  in  the 
diflferent  kinds  of  cinchona,  oflfers  a  most  fertile  opportunity  for 
the  application  of  physiological  studies.  Furthermore,  when  wc 
approach  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  we 
are  confronted  with  the  problems  of  hybridization  and  mutation. 
We  may  further  expect  those  who  have  had  special  training  in 
the  literature  and  languages  are  likely  to  become  interested  in 
the  historical  study  of  drugs  and  in  the  nomenclature  employed 
in  designating  them  in  commerce.  In  the  historical  study  of 
drugs  such  phases  are  considered  as  the  origin  of  their  introduc- 
tion into  medicine,  the  dissemination  of  information  concerning 
their  uses  among  other  nations,  the  official  recognition  by  some 
of  the  more   important  pharmacopoeias,   and   finally   the   facts 
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regarding  their   real  usefulness  as  supplied   by  modem  phar- 
macological investigations  and  clinical  experience. 

The  study  of  synonyms  is  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  pharmacognosy.  While  there  have  been  some  attempts 
to  treat  of  the  synonyms  of  drug  names  and  their  derivation,  noth- 
ing has  been  written  which  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of  pharmacognosy, 
and  requires  that  the  student  shall  be  acquainted  not  only  with 
the  principles  of  scientific  nomenclature,  but  that  he  shall  be 
familiar  with  the  several  languages  and  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  pharmacognosy.  Tschirch  has  designated  this  depart- 
ment of  pharmacognosy,  pharmaco-etymology. 

Finally,  there  is  a  phase  of  pharmacognostical  work  that  is 
receiving  greater  attention  each  year,  and  this  is  the  division 
which  relates  to  the  study  of  drugs  from  the  time  they  are 
shipped  by  the  collector  until  they  reach  the  retail  pharmacist  or 
even  the  consumer.  This  subject  cannot  be  ignored,  for  it 
involves  the  study  of  the  packing  of  drugs,  the  conditions  of  stor- 
age, and  the  changes  in  the  quality  of  drugs  in  passing  from 
hand  to  hand.  While  some  few  drugs  remain  more  or  less  unal- 
tered, or  even  may  be  improved  on  storing  for  a  limited  time,  a 
larj^e  number  of  the  more  valuable  of  them  require  that  they  be 
kept  under  special  conditions  and  for  a  very  limited  period  of 
time.  As  indicating  the  importance  of  the  subject  the  various 
pharmacopoeias  are  giving  very  explicit  directions  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  the  drug  shall  be  kept  and  how  long  they  will 
retain  their  active  constituents.  This  study  requires  an  intimate 
ac(iuaintance  on  the  part  of  the  pharniacognocist  with  the  col- 
lector, the  a|)praiser's  stores,  the  wholesale  warehouse,  and  the 
retail  drug  store. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  in  practice  we  have  a  scientific 
pharmacognosy  and  a  practical  one.  The  problems  of  these  two 
departments  of  pharmacognosy  may  be  the  same,  as  may  also  be 
the  results,  but  the  objects  in  view  are  very  different.  In  the  one, 
investigations  are  carried  on  that  our  knowledge  of  drugs  may 
l>e  made  more  complete  and  the  investigator  considers  neither  the 
cost  nor  the  time.     In  the  other  the  expert  proceeds  so  far  in  the 
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search  for  this  knowledge  as  the  problem  in  hand  permits.  The 
results  of  the  scientific  investigator  will  be  published,  whereas 
the  results  of  the  practical  expert  are  usually  withheld. 

To  a  scientific  mind  the  practices  of  commercial  life  ^re 
enigmatical,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the  sale  of  foods  and 
drugs.  The  scientist  is  familiar  with  the  great  variation  of  com- 
mercial products  and  has  been  publishing  for  many  years  the 
results  of  his  studies  with  the  view  of  benefiting  mankind.  So 
engrossed  is  he  in  his  search  for  the  truth  that  he  can  hardly 
conceive  that  others  are  not  working  toward  this  same  end.  One 
can  imagine  his  disappointment  in  finding  that  the  motive  of  the 
manufacturer,  in  practice  at  least,  works  out  quite  to  the  con- 
trary. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  may  be  given  for  the  condi- 
tions that  have  prevailed  in  commercial  life  up  until  very  recently. 
In  the  first  place  the  public  could  not  distinguish  whether  the 
commodities  they  were  buying  were  pure  or  adulterated.  Then 
price  competition  and  the  demand  of  the  public  for  "cheap  foods 
and  cheap  drugs"  must  have  caused  manufacturers  at  first  to 
shorten  the  process  of  purification,  and  this  was  but  a  step  leading 
to  the  addition  of  more  or  less  harmless  substances  until  finally 
harmful  foods  and  inert  drugs  were  generally  exploited.  A  third 
factor  was  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  to  distinguish  genuine  foods  and  drugs  from 
those  which  were  adulterated,  spurious  or  worthless.  This  condi- 
tion was  remedied  so  soon  as  analytical  data  concerning  the  com- 
position of  foods  and  drugs  were  published  in  the  scientific  jour- 
nals and  some  of  the  State  Boards  of  Health  employed  analysts 
who  published  reports  from  time  to  time  on  market  conditions. 

These  published  results  were  rather  startling,  as  up  to  within 
15  years  ago  it  was  stated  that  "of  the  whole  food  supply  of  the 
country  one-seventh  is  adulterated."  One  can  readily  obtain 
figures  in  any  of  the  pharmaceutical  journals  during  the  past  ten 
years  showing  that  something  like  50  per  cent,  of  the  powdered 
drugs  upon  the  market  were  adulterated.  The  trade  in  spices 
was  even  worse,  for  we  read  that  "the  adulteration  of  spices  is  a 
practice  so  common  that  we  would  really  be  surprised  to  find 
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goods  pass  through  the  grocery  trade  that  are  absolutely  pure." 
This  condition,  of  course,  could  not  continue  indefinitely,  and 
fortunately  a  few  manufacturers,  who  valued  the  reputation  of 
their  products  even  more  than  the  money  they  could  make  out  of 
them,  lent  support  to  national  and  State  legislation  which  should 
fix  standards  of  purity  for  foods  and  drugs.  This  finally  ended 
in  the  passage  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  1906,  which  was 
followed  by  co-operative  legislation  in  the  various  States. 

The  Microscope  has  been  employed  in  the  examination  of 
drugs  since  1847,  when  Schleiden  used  it  in  the  examination  of 
the  sarsaparillas.  In  1853  Schacht  showed  its  value  in  the  exami- 
nation of  textile  fibres.  The  earliest  reference  in  English  to  the 
use  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  admixture  or 
adulteration  of  drugs  is  the  statement  of  Professor  Pereira  in  his 
introductory  lecture  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  in  1851,  when  he  said:  "You  are  doubtless  conversant 
with  the  recent  very  extensive  employment  of  the  microscope  for 
<lisclosing  the  adulteration  of  food.  No  less  useful — no  less 
powerful  is  it  in  disclosing  the  contamination  of  drugs;  and  I 
cannot  too  strenuously  recommend  you  to  employ  it." 

The  investigations  of  Pereira,  Hassal  and  others  showed  even 
at  that  time  not  only  that  the  microscope  had  unlimited  valuable 
practical  applications,  but  that  it  was  the  only  means  which  had 
been  discovered  to  detect  the  admixture  or  adulteration  of  non- 
crystalline organic  substances.  An  article  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Pharmacy  in  1853  (pp.  45-48)  on  the  use  of  the 
microscope  in  the  examination  of  drugs  shows  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  only  recently  come  into  general  use  its  value 
was  very  early  appreciated. 

One  of  the  earliest  very  striking  incidents  showing  the  value 
of  the  microscope  in  the  examination  of  foods  was  when  a  quan- 
tity of  apple  jelly  was  seized  many  years  ago  in  Germany.  The 
price  was  such  that  at  once  the  health  authorities  suspected  that 
it  was  an  artificial  product.  As  the  nature  of  it  could  not 
chemically  be  detected,  it  occurred  to  someone  to  examine  it 
under  the  microscope,  and  very  soon  they  found  the  skeleton  of 
certain  specific  diatoms.     In  tracing  the  habitat  of  these  organ- 
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isms  it  was  ascertained  that  they  grew  upon  certain  seaweeds 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Japan  Sea, 
and  were  not  known  to  grow  upon  the  fruit  trees  in  Germany. 
This  lead  to  the  discovery  that  agar-agar,  now  a  common  com- 
mercial article,  had  been  employed  in  the  making  of  the  jelly. 

Some  years  ago  a  pharmacist,  who  had  made  a  specialty  of 
spices  and  endeavored  to  purchase  only  the  purest  available, 
became  suspicious  upon  opening  one  keg  of  ground  black  pepper 
and  finding  a  large  fragment  of  a  pod  of  cayenne  pepper.  A 
subsequent  examination  of  the  powder  showed  that  it  was  an 
artificial  product  which  was  very  common  some  years  ago,  the 
strength  being  reinforced  by  the  use  of  cayenne  pepper. 

Very  many  instances  could  be  given  showing  the  value  of 
the  microscope  in  the  examination  of  commercial  products  and 
the  detection  of  adulteration  as  the  presence  of  poke-root  in 
belladonna  root,  or  the  substitution  of  ruellia  for  spigelia,  for- 
eign starches  in  cacao,  presence  of  capsicum  in  ground  ginger,  the 
endocarp  of  olive  (commonly  called  olive  pits)  in  ground  pepper 
and  other  spices  as  well  as  in  powdered  drugs,  the  presence  of 
wheat  middlings  in  ground  mustard  as  well  as  in  ground  spices 
and  drugs,  and  even  to  the  detection  of  organic  or  inorganic 
crystalline  substances  in  complex  preparations.  It  is  not  only 
valuable  in  analytical  work,  but  it  is  also  valuable  in  synthetic 
work,  as  in  determining  the  composition  of  cattle  powders, 
medicinal  teas,  flavoring  mixtures  and  practically  all  artificial 
combinations. 

Those  who  are  especially  interested  in  this  subject  and  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  preparing  themselves  for  this  work 
may  ask  for  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  subjects  that  one  should 
be  proficient  in  in  order  to  be  a  successful  pharmacognocist.  Tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  this  inquiry  is  being  asked  by  the  student 
who  has  his  whole  future  ahead  of  him  and  who,  it  is  presumed, 
can  take  the  necessary  time  to  qualify,  we  may  say  that  the  phar- 
macognocist of  the  future  should  have  as  a  foundation  rather 
thorough  laboratory  instruction  in  botany,  chemistry,  physics  and 
crystallography.  Not  one  of  these  branches  can  he  aflford  to 
neglect,  and  the  amount  of  instruction  should  be  at  least  the 
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equivalent  of  that  given  in  these  various  suhjects  in  the  under- 
g^duate  courses  of  any  of  the  best  American  universities. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  amount  of  reading  or  scientific  training 
will  quite  take  the  place  of  a  real  interest  in  the  subject.  This 
interest  can  be  acquired  not  only  in  the  drug  store  or  large  ware- 
house, but  in  college  laboratories  with  their  extensive  collections. 
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Before  taking  up  the  individual  drugs  some  general  defini- 
tions should  be  discussed  and  some  generalizations  concerning  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  drugs  should  be  given  consider- 
ation. 

The  NATURAL  ORKiiN  is  the  scientific  name  (generic  and  spe- 
cific names)  of  the  plant  or  animal  yielding  the  drug.  In  the  case 
of  vegetable  drugs  the  natural  origin  is  spoken  of  as  the  botan- 
ical ORIGIN.  A  vegetable  drug  usually  represents  some  special 
part  of  the  plant,  but  in  some  instances  the  entire  plant  is 
employed  as  chirata. 

The  HABITAT  of  plants  is  the  region  where  they  grow.  Some- 
times this  term  is  applied  erroneously  to  the  drugs  thomselves. 
Neither  the  scientific  name  of  the  plant  nor  the  coninierrial  name 
of  the  drug  may  be  relied  upon  as  indicating  the  true  habitat  of 
medicinal  plants.  For  example,  the  specific  name  of  Spigelia 
niarilandica  indicates  that  the  plant  is  found  in  greatest  abun- 
dance in  Maryland,  whereas  it  is  only  occasionally  met  with  in 
that  State.  In  other  cases  ])lants  are  common  to  a  much  larger 
territory  than  the  s|)ecific  name  would  indicate,  as  Prnnus  vir- 
giniana.  The  geographical  names  associated  with  drugs  fre- 
quently apply  to  the  places  from  which  they  arc  e\|)orterl,  rather 
than  to  the  habitat  of  the  plant  yielding  the  drug,  as,  for  exam- 
ple. Para  sarsaparilla,  which  is  obtained  from  a  ])lant  growing 
in  the  upper  Amazon  region,  is  shipped  to  l\'ira,  from  whence  it 
was  formerly  exported. 

Plants  which  yield  drugs  may  grow  wild,  as  is  most  usually 
the  case,  or  they  may  be  cultivated,  as  those  yielding  anthemis. 
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cannabis  indica  and  the  solanaceous  leaves.  Plants  growing  in 
their  native  countries  are  said  to  be  indigenous  to  those  regions, 
as  Stillingia  sylvatica,  of  the  Southern  United  States;  Aconitum 
Napellus,  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  etc.  Plants  are 
said  to  be  naturalized  when  they  grow  in  a  foreign  land  or  in 
another  locality  than  their  native  home.  Some  of  these  may  have 
been  distributed  by  natural  agencies,  or  they  may  have  escaped 
from  cultivation,  or  they  may  have  been  introduced  with  the  seeds 
of  cultivated  plants  or  with  the  ballast  of  ships. 

The  term  commercial  origin  applies  solely  to  the  drugs 
themselves,  and  indicates  their  commercial  source,  which  may  be 
either  the  country  where  the  plant  yielding  the  drug  is  grown,  or 
the  port  from  which  the  drug  is  sent  into  the  marts  of  the  world. 
English  hyoscyamus  leaves  are  gathered  from  plants  grown  in 
England;  Canton  rhubarb  is  the  product  of  plants  grown  in 
various  parts  of  China,  but  shipped  by  way  of  Canton. 

The  official  or  piiarmacopceial  titles  of  vegetable  drugs  are  * 
derived  from  either  the  generic  name  of  the  plant,  as  gelsemiuni, 
or  the  specific  name,  as  ipecacuanha,  or  they  may  include  both  the 
generic  and  specific  names,  as  viburnum  pruni folium,  or  they  may 
be  derived  from  other  sources,  as  opium  and  sarsaparilla. 

In  addition  to  the  botanical  names  of  plants  and  the  pharma- 
copoeial  titles  of  drugs,  a  number  of  vernacular  names  and  syno- 
nyms are  also  applied  to  vegetable  drugs,  as  licorice  root  for 
glcyrrhiza,  prickly  ash  for  xanthoxylum. 

The  official  or  piiarmacopceial  definition  of  drugs  is  given 
in  the  leading  paragraph  under  each  drug  in  the  different  pharma- 
copoeias, and  includes  the  botanical  origin  as  well  as  the  name  of 
the  part  of  the  plant  yielding  the  drug ;  and  in  some  cases  other 
special  features  or  requirements  are  given,  as  the  habitat  of  the 
plant  yielding  the  drug,  the  time  of  collection,  mode  of  preserva- 
tion, etc. 

The  time  of  the  collection  of  vegetable  drugs  is  of  prime 
importance,  and,  while  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  extended 
generalizations,  still,  the  following  general  rules  for  the  collec- 
tion of  various  drugs  may  be  given: 

(1)  Roots,  rhizomes  and  barks  should  be  collected  immedi- 
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ately  before  the  vegetative  processes  begin  in  the  spring,  or  imme- 
diately after  these  processes  cease,  which  is  usually  in  the  fall. 

(2)  Leaves  should  be  collected  when  photosynthesis  is 
most  active,  which  is  usually  about  the  time  of  the  development 
of  the  flowers  and  before  the  maturing  of  fruit  and  seed. 

(3)  Flowers  should  be  collected  prior  to  or  just  about  the 
time  of  pollination. 

(4)  Fruits  should  be  collected  near  the  ripening  period,  «.  e,, 
full  grown  but  unripe. 

(5)  Seeds  should  be  collected  when  fully  matured. 

The  preservation  of  vegetable  drugs  is  likewise  deserving 
of  careful  consideration,  and  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
influence  of  temperature,  moisture,  air  and  light,  and  the  attacks 
of  insects.  The  temperature  of  the  room  or  part  of  the  store 
devoted  to  the  storage  of  dry  drugs  should  not  be  more  than 
about  25''  C,  and  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  year. 

Drugs  containing  volatile  principles  require  to  be  kept  in  air- 
tight containers,  as  the  herbs  of  the  Labiatae  and  Compositae,  and 
wild-cherry  bark.  Air-tight  tin  cans  are  probably  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  satisfactory  containers  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  to  coat  the  edges  of  the  cans  with  melted 
l)araffin.  Drugs  are  sometimes  stored  in  wooden  boxes  or  in 
<lravvers.  This  method  is  objectionable,  not  only  because  they 
are  more  liable  to  deteriorate,  but  because  the  odors  are  com- 
municable from  one  to  the  other.  The  storage  of  drugs  in  parcels 
is  the  most  objectionable,  particularly,  as  is  usually  the  case,  when 
the  different  parcels  are  stored  together. 

Those  drugs  that  are  difficult  to  dry,  as  the  inulin-containing 
drugs,  and  some  fleshy  roots  and  rhizomes,  as  Veratrum,  are 
liable  to  become  moldy  and  should  be  thoroughly  dried  before 
placing  them  permanently  in  containers. 

The  preservation  of  drugs  against  the  attacks  of  insects  is. 
unfortunately,  generally  overlooked.  Most  drugs  are  subject  to 
their  depredations,  and  are  usually  attacked  by  the  insects  in  the 
lar\'al  stage.  The  insects  which  infest  vegetable  drugs  belong 
chiefly  to  the  Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera  and  Diptera.  The  Lepi- 
doptera  are  the  most  destructive,  and  include  the  cornmeal  moth 
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(Tinea  zea),  which,  during  its  larval  (the  caterpillar  or  grub) 
stage,  is  known  to  attack  aconite,  capsicum,  ergot,  lappa,  linseed, 
rhubarb,  taraxacum  and  many  other  drugs.  Among  the  Coleop- 
tera  are  various  members  of  the  Ptinedse,  as  Ptinus  brunneus, 
Anobium  paniceum  and  Lasioderma  serricorne,  which  attack  the 
spices  chiefly,  as  capsicum,  cinnamon  and  pimenta.  Chief  among 
the  Diptera  is  Trypeta  arnicivora,  which  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  receptacles  of  arnica  flowers. 

For  the  destruction  of  these  insects  and  prevention  of  their 
attacks  a  number  of  substances  and  methods  have  been  employed, 
the  simplest  method  of  all  being  to  expose  the  drug  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  100°  C.  This  method  is,  however,  open  to  objec- 
tion, as  there  is  liability  either  to  decomposition  or  loss  of  active 
principle.  Camphor  and  tar-camphor  have  been  employed,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  should  be  used,  unless  in  the  case  of  animal 
drugs.  In  some  instances,  as  with  nutmeg  and  ginger,  the  drug 
is  sprinkled  in  the  drying-room,  or  when  ])acked  for  market, 
with  (|uicklime.  lienzin  and  carbon  disulphide  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  these  arc  of  a  disagreeable  odor  as  well  as  inflammable. 
Ether  has  been  suggested,  but  it  is  very  volatile  and  inflammable. 
Formaldehyde  has  been  proposed  for  the  preservation  of  orris 
root.  The  use  of  chloroform  and  carbon  tetrachloride  are  prob- 
ably the  best  preservatives  that  have  been  proposed.  A  few  drops 
of  chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride  added  to  a  drug  on  plac- 
ing it  in  the  container  will  usually  prevent  it  from  becoming 
''tiformy."  Some  drugs,  however,  as  taraxacum  and  glycyrrhiza, 
may  recjuire  inspection  from  time  to  time  and  the  addition  of  a 
little  more  of  the  preservative. 

Commercial  Forms  of  Drugs. — Vegetable  drugs  are  brought 
into  market  in  various  forms ;  they  may  be  crude ;  that  is,  more  or 
less  entire,  or  in  a  powdered  condition.  Crude  drugs  may  be 
nearly  entire,  as  seeds,  flowers,  fruits,  leaves,  and  some  roots 
and  rhizomes;  or  they  may  be  cut  or  sliced,  as  in  woods,  barks, 
many  roots  and  a  few  rhizomes.  They  may  be  more  or  less 
matted  together,  as  in  chondrus  and  the  solanaceous  leaves;  or 
they  may  be  pressed  together  by  means  of  hydraulic  pressure, 
giving  the  so-called  pressed  drugs ;  or  they  are  first  powdered  and 
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then  molded  into  forms,  as  "rhubarb  fingers."  In  some  cases  the 
periderm  is  removed,  as  in  roots  (althaea)  rhizomes  (zingiber) 
and  barks  (ulmus). 

The  QUALITY  of  vegetable  drugs  is  injured  by  a  number  of 
factors,  of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  Lack  of 
knowledge  or  want  of  care  in  collecting  them ;  (2)  carelessness  in 
drying  and  keeping  them;  (3)  insufficient  care  in  garbling  and 
preparing  them  for  the  market;  (4)  inattention  in  preserving 
them  and  storing  them;  (5)  accidental  admixture  in  the  store, 
and  (6)  adulteration  and  substitution. 

The  influence  which  the  time  of  collection  has  on  the  qual- 
ity of  vegetable  drugs  may  be  best  shown  by  a  few  illustrations. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  the  fruits  of  conium  are  green  they 
will  yield  over  3  per  cent,  of  coniine,  but  when  they  become  yel- 
low the  alkaloid  diminishes  rapidly  in  quantity,  and,  therefore, 
much  of  the  commercial  drug  will  not  yield  1  per  cent,  of  coniine. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  santonica :  when  the  flower  heads 
are  unexpanded  they  will  yield  over  3  per  cent,  of  santonin,  but 
just  so  soon  as  the  flower  matures  there  is  a  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  anthelmintic  principle.  Dealers  in  insect  powder 
(Pyrethri  Flores)  know  that  the  flowers  gathered  when  they 
are  closed  produce  the  finest  and  most  powerful  insect  powder, 
worth  nearlv  twice  as  much  as  that  made  from  the  half -closed 
or  open  flowers.  It  may  be  that  the  variation  in  quality  of  some 
of  the  commercial  aconite  is  due  to  improper  drying,  or  to  the 
extraction  of  the  active  principles ;  still,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
much  of  the  trouble  with  this  drug  in  due  to  the  variation  in  the 
time  of  collection  in  diflferent  countries,  as  well  as  to  its  being 
collected  from  diflferent  species. 

Another  factor  aflfecting  the  quality  of  vegetable  drugs  is 
carelessness  in  drying  them  and  caring  for  them  after  they  are 
gathered.  In  some  cases  the  Pharmacopoeia  specifies  that  the 
drug  shall  be  kept  a  certain  length  of  time  before  being  used,  as 
in  frangula  and  cascara  sagrada.  In  these  instances  the  results 
of  the  changes  on  keeping  have  been  ascertained,  and  since  a 
similar  effect  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  bark  at  100°  C.  for 
forty-eight  hours,  this  specification  seems  no  longer  necessary. 
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In  some  drugs  a  sort  of  ripening  process  takes  place  in  the 
drying,  as  in  gentian,  guarana,  vanilla  and  the  solanaceous  leaf 
drugs.  In  still  others  a  marked  deterioration  takes  place  if  they 
are  placed  in  heaps  and  allowed  to  ferment,  as  in  the  case  of 
lavender  and  most  other  drugs  yielding  essential  oils.  In  the 
preparation  of  oil  of  peppermint,  the  yield  of  oil  is  greater  and 
the  quality  better  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  dry  and  are  dis- 
tilled immediately  or  soon  after.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yield 
of  methyl  salicylate  is  greater  in  the  leaves  of  Gaultheria  pro- 
cumbens  or  the  bark  of  Betula  lenta  if  they  are  first  macerated 
in  water  for  about  12  hours. 

Quite  a  number  of  drugs  are  not  infrequently  observed  in 
commerce  in  a  moldy  condition,  as  taraxacum,  veratrum, 
aconitum,  zingiber  and  others.  The  question  as  to  what  influ- 
ence this  mold  has  on  the  quality  of  the  drug  has  not  been 
decided. 

A  third  cause  of  inferiority  of  vegetable  drugs  is  lack  of  suf- 
ficient care  in  garbling.  This  applies  to  a  number  of  drugs,  as 
leaves,  with  which  may  be  admixed  a  large  number  of  stems  and 
roots;  rhizomes  and  tubers,  in  which  the  proportion  of  stem- 
remnants  may  be  excessive,  or,  as  in  other  cases,  the  proportion 
of  roots  to  rhizomes  may  be  large.  The  roots  contain  much  less 
of  the  active  principles,  and  have  been  found  in  cypripedium  and 
hydrastis  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent. 

A  fourth  factor  influencing  the  quality  of  drugs  is  the  manner 
OF  PRESERVATION.  While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  most  drugs 
deteriorate  on  keeping,  still  this  depends  largely  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  kept.  Thus,  the  Pharmacopoeia  limits  the  time 
of  keeping  of  ergot  and  states  how  it  shall  be  preserved;  yet  a 
number  of  writers  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  properly  pre- 
pared and  preserved,  the  time  of  keeping  may  be  very  much  ex- 
tended. In  order  to  preserve  ergot,  Grover  proposed  the  removal 
of  the  oil,  and  Moss  found  the  drug  thus  treated  to  retain  its 
therapeutic  value  for  six  and  a  half  years.  Zanon  suggests  plac- 
ing the  drug  in  alternate  layers  with  sand  and  keeping  it  in  a 
closely  sealed  jar.  Others  grind  the  fresh  ergot  and  preserve 
with  chloroform  in  paraffin  paper,  while  some  first  extract  the 
oil  from  the  powder  with  alcohol  or  ether. 
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Accidental  admixture  in  the  store  or  warehouse  depends  upon 
the  care  of  the  individual,  and  need  not  receive  attention  here. 

The  adulterations,  substitutions  and  sophistications  will  be 
considered  under  the  respective  drugs. 

The  Valuation  of  Drugs. — In  the  identification  of  vegetable 
drugs  certain  characters  are  taken  into  account,  such  as  color, 
odor,  general  appearance,  structure,  texture,  etc.,  these  at  the 
same  time  indicating  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  qualitative 
value  of  the  drug.  While  these  characters  may  enable  the  expert 
to  detect  very  slight  variations  in  quality,  and  to  estimate  approx- 
imately the  value  of  a  given  drug,  still  the  true  value  is  based 
upon  the  amount  of  the  medicinal  principles  or  so-called  active 
constituents.  The  methods  employed  in  the  valuation  of  drugs 
may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  Chemical,  (2)  Physical,  (3) 
Microscopical,  and  (4)  Biological. 

( 1 )  Chemical  methods  are  more  generally  employed  and  usu- 
ally involve  the  isolation  and  estimation  of  the  active  principles. 

(2)  Physical  methods  involve  such  processes  as  the  deter- 
mination of  specific  gravity  of  the  drug  as  of  jalap,  or  the  deter- 
mination of  the  elasticity  or  measurement  of  the  fibres,  as  of 
cotton,  and  still  other  special  methods  which  apply  to  individual 
drugs,  showing  indirectly  their  quality. 

(3)  Microscopical  methods  of  valuation  may  oftentimes  be 
employed  when  other  methods  fail,  as,  for  example,  when  foreign 
starches  are  added  to  starchy  products,  as  the  cereals  and  spices. 
Microchemical  reactions  may  also  be  depended  upon  in  some 
instances  to  indicate  the  value  of  a  drug,  as  in  strophanthus, 
where  the  quality  of  the  drug  appears  to  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
the  number  of  seeds  giving  a  green  coloration  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  separation  of  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids  in  hydrastis  on 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  is  also  of  value  in  determining 
the  quality  of  this  drug. 

(4)  Biological  methods  involve  the  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  drugs  upon  animals  or  plants.  They  may  be  conve- 
niently grouped  as  follows:  1.  Effects  or  influence  upon  animals, 
including  (a)  those  dependent  upon  the  perceptions  or  senses 
of  the  experimenter  or  tester,  as  color,  taste  and  odor;  (b)  those 
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which  are  physiological  or  palliological.  These  are  nsnally  deter- 
mined by  experiments  upon  insects,  frogs,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs, 
fowls,  cats,  dogs,  fish  and  even  upon  man.  2.  The  effect  or 
influence  produced  upon  plants  by  (irugs,  or  solutions  of  their 
active  principles.  Hor  experiments  of  this  kind  seedlings  are 
usually  employed  and  the  effects  are  based  upon  the  amount  of 
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growth  of  the  root  of  the  plant  in  a  given  time  when  placed  in 
the  solution.*  Some  of  the  lower  plants  are  also  used  in  testing 
the  properties  of  chemicals,  which  may  have  a  toxic  action  on  the 
protoplast  or  a  plasmolytic  action  on  the  protoplasm. 

Drug  CoiXKcrinNs. — It  is  important  that  the  student,  phar- 
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tnacist  and  analyst  possess  a  collection  of  typical  drug  specimens. 
It  is  necessary  in  ihe  study  of  drugs  and  also  for  purposes  of 
idcnlification  and  comparison.  S]iecimens  may  he  kepi  in  vnrious 
kinds  of  ho\<.-s  and  t>uiik'=,  l.nl  ljiic  of  tlio  must  '^,i!isfarl.ir\   ways 


;e  oven  for  (juickly  drjiny  diyilalis  Itans  or  niiii-r  irc^ti  ilniK 
It  is  a  dauble-walied  siruclure  ami  is  hcaleii  l>y  niians  uf  Ur^c 
I  provided  with  gas  burners  placed  in  the  liwcr  part  of  llie 
,  «nd  capable  nf  holding  ninety  trays,  28  inches  in  length  and  17 
,  in  width-  A  tcmperaiure  of  from  75  C.  to  100°  C.  is  employed  in 
I  the  frcih  druK  maierial.  which  is  maintained  for  a  day  or  two  to 
■  morir  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  drug  that  is  being  dried, 
of  UK)  pounds  is  placed  in  the  oven  at  one  time,  and  by  carefully 
iting  the  trmperature  the  drug  material  retains  its  original  color  of 
"]  condition, — Aficr  Newcomb. 

■  kttp  than  in  type  cases   (Fig.  2),  such  as  are  used  by 

■inters,  llie  top  being  covered  with  glass  which  can  he  removed. 

;  glass  can  be  kept  in  place  by  means  of  long,  broad-headed 
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tacks  or  can  be  fastened  permanently  by  means  of  hinges.  The 
frames  may  be  hung  on  the  wall  or  held  by  means  of  molding. 
The  study  of  drugs  may  be  pursued  from  a  number  of  view- 
points. In  an  artificial  system  they  may  be  grouped  according 
to  the  parts  of  plants  from  which  they  are  derived  as  roots, 
rhizomes,  leaves,  etc.  This  method  has  much  to  commend  it  in 
practice,  but  unfortunately  the  form  of  the  commercial  article  is 
not  such  that  it  is  always  possible  to  determine  whether  it  should 
be  placed  among  roots  or  rhizomes,  leaves  or  herbs,  etc.  A 
second  system  of  arranging  drugs  is  according  to  their  important 
constituents.  This  may  seem  to  many  very  desirable  and  enable 
us  to  develop  a  scientific  pharmacognosy  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
a  rational  pharmacology.  Unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  constituents  of  drugs  is  very  meager,  and  in  those  drugs 
which  have  been  investigated  there  may  be  present  a  number  of 
principles,  each  one  of  which  serves  a  useful  purpose.  A  third 
method  is  to  consider  the  plants  yielding  drugs  according  to 
their  natural  relations-hip.  With  our  knowledge  of  the  mor- 
phology, including  both  organography  and  the  inner  structure 
of  such  a  large  number  of  plants,  it  would  seem  that  this  would 
furnish  the  best  system  for  practical  pharmacognosy  and  be  the 
most  stimulating  to  the  investigator.  In  a  large  number  of 
families  we  find  there  are  certain  morphological  characters  that 
are  more  or  less  distinctive  for  each.  The  Compositae,  for 
instance,  are  distinguished  by  their  containing  inulin.  The 
Labiatae  have  not  only  square  stems  and  bilabiate  calyces  and 
corollas,  but  typical  8-celled  glandular  hairs.  Furthermore,  two 
or  more  drugs  are  not  infrequently  derived  from  a  single  plant, 
and  the  reason  for  this  can  be  better  considered  in  connection 
with  the  products  derived  from  a  single  plant  than  if  they  are 
placed  in  widely  divergent  groups.  After  many  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  and  trying  out  the  several  methods  in  class 
work  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  classification 
of  plants  is  not  only  the  most  systematic,  but  the  most  effective 
in  practice.  In  this  work  medicinal  plants  will  be  grouped  accord- 
ing to  "Die  natiirlichen  Pflanzen-familien*'  of  Engler  and  Prantl 
and  now  followed  by  all  of  the  writers  of  Manuals  of  Botany 
throughout  the  scientific  world. 
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THALLOPHYTES. 

The  Thallophytes  while  of  very  great  botanical  interest,  com- 
prising about  100,000  species,  yet  relatively  few  are  of  any 
economic  importance.  The  Algae  are  chiefly  used  because  of  the 
mucilage  that  they  contain  and  as  a  source  of  iodin.  A  number 
of  lichens  contain  important  coloring  matters.  A  few  of  the  fungi 
are  used  in  medicine,  although  a  great  number  of  them  contain 
exceedingly  toxic  principles. 


SCHIZOMYCETES     OR     BACTERIA. 

Bacteria  and  their  products  are  extensively  used  in  medicine, 
as  well  as  in  the  industries.  The  preparations  known  as  serums 
and  vaccines  are  employed  as  specific  cures  for  certain  diseases, 
and  are  especially  valuable  in  prophylaxis  and  diagnosis.  Their 
manufacture  requires  great  skill  and  special  facilities  are  neces- 
sary to  produce  them.  Furthermore,  they  can  be  manufactured 
only  under  government  license  and  inspection.  While  there  arc 
many  biological  products  used  in  diagnosis,  prevention  and  treat- 
ment, which  cannot  properly  be  placed  under  any  definite  classifi- 
cation, yet  for  the  greater  part  these  products  may  be  grouped 
under  two  chief  classes,  vaccines  and  antiserums. 

\'accines  are  essentially  weakened  or  modified  viruses.  The 
general  action  of  vaccines  is  therefore  preventive  or  prophylactic 
and  not  curative.  There  are  several  methods  which  may  be 
employed  in  modifying  or  attentuating  viruses.  The  processes 
involve  the  treatment  of  viruses  in  such  ways  that  they  may  be  in- 
jected into  the  animal  body  without  danger  of  producing  serious 
pathologic  conditions,  while  at  the  same  time  sufficient  specific  in- 
fectious qualities  must  be  present  to  produce  mild  reactions.  The 
successful  vaccine  must  be  attenuated  to  the  point  which  repre- 
sents a  happy  medium, and  which  clearly  indicates  l)oth  safety  anr] 
activity.  Some  of  the  more  common  methods  used  in  attenuating: 
viruses  are  attenuation  by  passage  of  the  virus   through  some 
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species  other  than  the  animal  for  which  the  virus  is  specific 
(smallpox  vaccine),  attenuation  by  drying;  at  constant  tempera- 
ture (rabies  vaccine,  Pasteur),  attenuation  by  growth  at  a  tem- 
perature above  the  optimum  (anthrax  vaccine),  and  attenuation 
by  chemicals. 

Some  of  the  more  important  vaccines  are  smallpox    vaccine, 
blackleg  vaccine,  rabies  vaccine  and  anthrax  vaccine. 

Bacterial  vaccines  or  bacterins  consist  of  suspensions  of 
young,  living  cultures  of  specific  bacteria  which  have  been  killed 
chemically  or  by  the  application  of  moist  heat  at  a  temperature 
slightly  above  their  thermal  death  point.  Wright  and  Douglas 
first  advanced  the  theory  of  opsonic  action  and  suggested  that 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  given  species  of  bacteria  which 
had  been  killed,  conferred  to  the  blood  of  the  treated  individual 
greater  o})sonic  activity  towards  the  species  of  organisms  in  ques- 
tion. The  opsonic  activity  is  expressed  by  the  degree  of  readiness 
with  which  the  phagocytes  destroy  invading  micro-organisms. 
Bacterial  vaccines  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  autogenous  or 
stock  vaccines.  An  autogenous  or  ^'personal"  vaccine  is  one 
prepared  from  a  culture  of  the  specific  organism  isolated  from 
the  case  in  question.  Stock  bacterial  vaccines  are  prepared  from 
stock  cultures  of  the  various  organisms.  The  latter  may  be 
manufactured  and  stored  until  required  for  treatment.  Some  of 
the  more  common  bacterial  vaccines  are  typhoid  (especially  as  a 
prophylactic),  streptococcus,  staphylococcus,  streptococcus  and 
staphylococcus  combined,  gonococcus,  pertussis,  acne,  colon, 
canine  distemper  and  equine  influenza. 

Tuberculins  are  preparations  made  from  the  human  and 
bovine  strains  of  Bacterium  tuberculosis,  and  are  used  both  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Koch's  Tuberculin  (Old)  is  the  con- 
centrated, glycerinated  beef  bouillon,  in  which  the  tuberculosis 
organism  has  l>een  grown.  The  active  substance  of  the  Tuber- 
culin, which  is  apparently  an  albuminous  derivative  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  is  elaborated  by  the  organisms  during  their  multiplica- 
tion. Tn  human,  as  well  as  in  veterinary  practice,  Tuberculin  may 
be  applied  as  a  diagnostic  agent  in  various  ways.  In  addition  to 
the  hypodermatic  injection  of  Tuberculin  Old,  the  methods  of 
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Calmette,  von  Pirqiiet  and  Moro  may  be  used.  Calniette's  test 
consists  in  the  instillation  in  the  eye  of  Koch's  Tuberculin  Old 
which  has  been  treated  by  precipitating  and  washing  the  resulting 
precipitate.  Von  Pirquet's  reaction  depends  upon  the  cutaneous 
application  of  Tuberculin  Old,  while  Aloro's  modification  of  von 
l*irquet's  method  consists  in  the  use  of  Tuberculin  Ointment, 
which  is  vigorously  rubbed  on  a  small  area  of  the  skin.  A 
|>ositive  reaction  is  evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  an  eruption 
at  the  point  of  application  after  about  24  hours.  Tuberculin 
T.  R.  (tuberculin  residuum)  is  prepared  by  repeatedly  centrif- 
ugalizing  a  suspension  in  water  of  the  dried  and  ground  tubercle 
organisms.  Tuberculin  B.  E.  (bacillary  emulsion)  is  composed 
of  a  suspension  of  crushed  or  thoroughly  ground  tubercle  organ- 
isms in  50  per  cent,  glycerin  solution.  Tuberculin  T.  R.  and 
Tuberculin  T.  E.  are  used  as  therapeutic  agents,  and  are  admin- 
istered subcutaneously. 

Antitoxic  and  antimicrobial  serums  are  prepared  from  the 
blcKxl  of  animals  which  have  been  immunized  by  re[)eated  injec- 
tions of  specific  organisms,  in  live  or  dead  condition,  or  by 
repeated  treatments  with  specific  bacterial  toxins.  Antiserums 
may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  liquid  or  dried  scrums  or  as 
precipitated  globulins.  The  immunity  induced  by  the  use  of  anti- 
serums is  ])as.sive  in  nature.  In  other  words,  the  protective  mate- 
rial or  antibodies  are  furnished  to  the  treated  individual  ready- 
made,  therefore  the  immunity  which  follows  is  relatively  tem- 
pc»rarv.  Antitoxic  serums  consist  of  those  scrums  which  are 
])re])ared  from  animals,  treated  with  rci)eate(l  doses  of  the  specific 
toxins.  The  antibacterial  serums,  which  are  not  as  specific  as  the 
antitoxic,  are  the  result  of  the  treatment  of  the  animals  with  in- 
creasing doses  of  the  dead,  attenuated  or  live  l)acteria.  The  im- 
portant antitoxic  serums  are  the  antidiphtheritic  and  antitetanic, 
while  the  antibacterial  serums  are  the  antigonoccic,  antimenin- 
gococcic, antistreptococcic  and  antituberculic. 

In  an  interesting  work  entitled  '^Prolongtion  of  Life,"  Metch- 
nikott  advanced  the  theory  that  duration  of  life  may  be  pro- 
longed if  measures  were  taken  to  control  intestinal  putrefaction. 
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He  found  that  there  was  a  widespread  popular  belief  in  the 
advantage  of  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  sour  milk,  and  that 
there  was  a  fair  parallel  between  unusual  longevity  and  such  a 
diet.  He  also  observed  that  the  cause  of  much  sickness  and 
debility  was  due  by  reason  of  gastro-intestinal  autointoxication. 
It  can  be  demonstrated  by  laboratory  and  clinical  experiments 
that  the  lactic  acid,  due  to  the  action  of  Bacillus  lactis  acidi,  in 
the  beverages  known  as  koumys,  kefir  yoghurt,  raip  and  butter- 
milk, tends  to  inhibit  intestinal  putrefaction.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  organism  causing  Bulgarian  sour  milk  is  especially  active 
in  lactic  acid  production.  This  organism,  known  as  Bacillus 
bulgaricus,  is  now  prepared  commercially  on  a  rather  large  scale 
and  sold  in  the  form  of  tablets.  The  tablets,  consisting  of  slowly- 
dried  cultures  mixed  with  milk  sugar,  are  taken  as  such  or  after 
having  been  added  to  sterile  milk,  thus  affecting  the  souring  of 
the  same.  In  addition  to  tablets  of  Bacillus  lactis  acidi  and 
Bacillus  bulgaricus,  a  mixture  of  bacteria  and  yeast  capable  of 
producing  lactic  acid  fermentation  of  milk  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  "Kefir  fungi." 

Very  great  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  manufacture  of 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  in  cultures  for  the  use  of  farmers.  Prob- 
ably no  question  is  of  greater  fundamental  importance  to  the 
agriculturist  than  the  supply  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  It  has  been 
known  for  very  many  years  that  nearly  all  other  plants  except 
the  Leguminosae  (clover,  alfalfa,  soy  beans,  etc.)  rob  the  soil 
of  its  nitrogen  while  plants  of  this  family  serve  to  enrich  it  in 
nitrogen,  hence  they  have  been  called  "Collectors  or  accumulators 
of  nitrogen."  For  more  than  a  century  it  was  known  that  the 
Leguminosse  produced  nodules  or  tubercles  on  their  roots  which 
were  supposed  to  be  evidences'  of  disease  in  the  plants.  In  1836 
Treviranus  found  that  these  nodules  were  normal  growths,  and 
in  1865  Woronin  discovered  in  them  cells  that  were  filled  with 
bacteria.  Hellriegel  in  conjunction  with  Wilfarth  carried  on  a 
number  of  investigations  and  arrived  at  the  incontrovertible  con- 
clusion that  the  production  of  nitrogen  by  leguminous  crops  was 
through  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  connected 
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with  the  development  of  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  these  plants. 
Beyerinck  in  1888  isolated  the  bacteria  and  studied  them  and 
their  products  in  artificial  media.  The  organism  found  in  the 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  Leguminosae  is  a  single  species  of 
bacillus  known  as  Pseudomonas  radicicola.  Prazinowski  in  1889 
inoculated  pure  cultures  into  leguminous  roots  with  successful 
results,  and  since  that  time  very  much  work  has  been  done  by 
manufacturers  to  supply  farmers  growing  leguminous  crops  with 
cultures  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  which  would  give  them  the 
maximum  yield  of  crops.  This  is  particularly  important  where 
the  leguminous  crops  are  used  in  rotation  in  a  soil  where  the 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  are  desirable. 

In  the  brief  space  allotted  by  a  few  pages  it  is  impossible  to 
adequately  cover  even  the  more  important  phases  of  applied  bac- 
teriolog\\  Mention  cannot  be  made  of  many  products  which  are 
based  upon  the  presence  of  bacteria  or  which  are  due  to  bacterial 
action,  neither  can  a  detailed  discussion  be  given  relative  to 
many  industrial  operations  which  depend  upon  bacterial  activity, 
such  as  the  curing  of  vanilla,  the  fermentation  of  tobacco,  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar,  the  tanning  of  hides,  the  ripening  of 
cheese  and  the  retting  of  flax. 

To-day  the  study  of  Bacteriology  as  an  applied  science  is 
becoming  so  broad  that  it  consists  of  several  special  branches, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  Bacteriology  in  relation  to  Dis- 
ease of  Animals  and  Plants,  Dairy  Bacteriology,  Soil  Bacteri- 
olog>'.  Bacteriology  in  relation  to  Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Dis- 
1  osal,  and  Household  Bacteriology. 

A  L  G  A'.. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Algje  which  are  of  any  economic  importance 
are  included  in  the  marine  forms  collectively  knowMi  as  seaweeds. 
Of  the  four  principal  groups  only  two,  namely,  the  brown  al;>r«'e 
(  Phaeophyceae)  and  red  algie  (Rhodophyceae),  yield  commercial 
products.  On  account  of  their  large  yield  of  mucilage  quite  a 
number  are  used  locally  for  food  purposes.  The  ash  of  a  number 
of  the  kelps  as  Fucus,  Laminaria,  etc.,  still  continue  to  be  the 
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source  of  iodin.    A  few  of  the  kelps  have  been  used  in  phthisis, 
their  value  no  doubt  being-  due  to  the  iodin  content. 

LAMINARTA. — Devil's  Apron.  The  cylindrical  stipes  and 
basal  portions  of  the  midribs  of  the  fronds  of  Laminaria  digitata 
and  L.  Clustoni  (Fam.  Laminariaceae).  The  former  is  a  very 
characteristic  kelp  which  is  common  north  of  Cape  Cod.  The 
fronds  are  attached  to  the  rocks  by  fibers  which  are  frequently 
arranged  in  whorls  and  from  which  arise  a  stout  and  solid  stipe, 
from  3  to  15  dm.  in  length  and  which  is  more  or  less  cylindrical 
below,  compressed  above  and  free  from  distinct  mucilaginous 
cavities  (muciparous  glands).  When  well  developed  the  stipe 
projects  rigidly  above  the  surface  of  the  water  at  low  tide  and 
fronn  which  extends  the  oval  or  lanceolate  lamina,  which  at  the 
summit  is  split  into  digitate  segments  varying  from  6  to  18  dm. 
in  length  and  3  to  9  dm.  in  width.  L.  Clustoni  is  a  common 
European  form  and  resembles  L.  digitata.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  commercial  article  the  stipes  and  lower  portion  of  the 
midribs  are  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  length  and  quickly  dried. 
They  were  formerly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tents  and 
bougies,  to  which  they  were  well  adapted,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  cell  walls  are  mucilaginous,  so  that  the  stipes  increase  six- 
fold upon  the  absorption  of  water  from  the  parts  to  which  they 
may  be  applied.  As  they  cannot  be  sterilized  without  losing  this 
property,  they  have  been  replaced  by  other  materials.  In  a 
similar  way  a  number  of  other  vegetable  substances  have  been 
used. 

Description. — In  more  or  less  cylindrical  or  slightly  flat- 
tened or  bent  pieces  of  variable  length  and  10  to  20  mm.  in 
thickness;  externally,  grayish-brown  or  dark  brown,  longitudi- 
nally furrowed  and  wrinkled;  fracture  tough,  horny;  internally, 
dark  brown  having  a  slight  saline  odor  and  a  mucilaginous 
slightly  saline  and  bitter  taste. 

Inner  Structure. — The  stipes  show  two  well  differentiated 
layers,  an  outer  one  of  narrow  cells  with  brownish  walls,  and  a 
middle  portion  consisting  of  very  long  hyphae-like  cells,  with 
thick,  porous,  mucilaginous  walls.     The  cells  contain  numerous 
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brown  chromatophores,  the  brown  pigment  of  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  leaving  the  green  chloroplasts  unaffected. 

Constituents. — About  47  per  cent,  of  mucilage ;  tangic  acid 
19  per  cent.;  cellulose  11  per  cent.;  ash  13  per  cent.,  of  which 
two-thirds  is  soluble  in  water;  iodin  from  0.06  to  0.11  per  cent. 
The  iodin  is  apparently  combined  in  an  organic  form  and  is 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acetone,  alkalies  and  acids.  Tunmann 
was  able  by  means  of  very  clever  technique  to  detect  micro- 
chemically  the  presence  of  iodin  in  0.001  to  0.002  gm.  of  Lami- 
naria.  Sections  of  the  fronds  were  placed  in  conjunction  with 
starch  upon  slides  and  strong  nitric  acid  added,  the  liberated  iodin 
united  with  some  of  the  starch  grains,  staining  them  a  blue  color. 

Literature. — Tschirch,  Handbuch  der   Phamiakognosie. 
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FUCU S. — Bladder  Wrack.  The  entire  dried  plant  of  Fucus 
vesiculosus  (Fam.  Fucaceae).  A  common  seaweed  growing  on 
rocks  near  the  coast  of  the  northern  countries  bordering  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  fruiting  plants  are  most  active  and  are 
collected  in  autumn,  altliough  fructification  continues  during  the 
winter,  or  may  be  seen  to  some  extent  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  According  to  Farlow  in  his  monograph  on  "The  Marine 
Alg.T  of  New  England,"  there  are  several  varieties  of  Fucus 
vesiculosus  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  fronds  and 
receptacles. 

Description. — Fronds  ditecious,  20  cm.  to  1  meter  in  length; 
<lichotomously  branching  with  a  distinct  midrib  throughout; 
margin  entire  and  often  wavy,  sometimes  repeatedly  forked  or 
in  some  varieties  short  or  spirally  twisted;  on  either  side  of  the 
midrib  occur  vesicles  containing  oxygen  and  which  vary  from 
spherical  to  ellipsoidal  in  shape.  The  receptacles,  containing 
either  oogonia  or  antheridia,  are  terminal,  swollen,  ellipsoidal 
or  oval,  often  forked;  the  color  when  fresh  olive  brown  becom- 
ing blackish-brown  on  drying;  somewhat  cartilaginous  having  a 
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saline  odor  and  a  mucilaginous  somewhat  saline  and  nauseous 
taste. 

Inner  Structure. — The  tissues  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
a  pseudo-parenchyma,  the  cells  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
thallus  being  somewhat  smaller  and  arranged  in  close  tangential 
rows,  while  those  distributed  throughout  the  central  portion  are 
hyphae-like  and  with  thick  mucilaginous  walls.  The  cells  contain 
a  brownish  protoplast,  the  coloring  principle  of  which  is  soluble 
in  a  hydro-alcoholic  solution.  If  the  material  is  first  treated  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  alcohol  then  added, 
the  chlorophyll  may  be  extracted. 

Constituents. — From  22  to  62  per  cent,  of  organic  sub- 
stances, consisting  mostly  of  mucilage  (algin)  and  a  peculiar 
cellulose;  0.5  per  cent,  of  mannite;  0.1  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil, 
to  which  its  odor  is  partly  due;  from  3  to  16  per  cent,  of  ash, 
containing  both  iodin  and  bromin.  The  ash  contains  from  0.7 
to  1  per  cent,  of  iodin. 

Allied  Plants. — Fucus  serratus,  a  very  common  species  of 
Europe  but  very  rare  on  our  coast.  It  grows  in  deeper  water 
than  F.  vesiculosus  and  is  easily  recognized  by  the  serrated 
margin  of  the  thallus  and  the  absence  of  bladders.  The  recep- 
tacles are  also  serrate,  considerably  flattened,  and  acute  at  the 
summit.    Its  composition  is  similar  to  that  of  F.  vesiculosus. 

A  number  of  other  species  of  Fucus,  besides  those  mentioned, 
as  well  as  other  Algae,  are  gathered  under  the  name  of  kelp  off 
the  coast  of  Cherbourg,  France,  and  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  are 
used  as  a  source  for  the  production  of  iodin  and  bromin. 

RHODOPHYCE.^,     OR     RED     ALCE. 

CHONDRUS. — Irish  Moss  or  Carrageen.  The  entire  plant 
of  Chondrus  crispus  (Fam.  Gigartinaceae),  a  common  red  alga 
found  along  the  northwestern  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  The  plants  are  collected  chiefly  during  June  and 
July,  spread  out  on  the  beach  and  bleached  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  dew,  then  treated  with  salt  water,  finally  dried  and 
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stored.  The  chief  points  of  collection  in  this  country  are  IS  to  25 
miles  south  of  Boston. 

Description. — Consisting  of  a  number  of  dichotomously 
branching,  somewhat  enlarged  segments,  becoming  emarginate  or 
two-lobed,  which  arise  from  a  slender,  somewhat  flattened  base 
about  one-half  the  length  of  the  entire  thallus;  yellowish- white, 
translucent;  sometimes  with  fruit-bodies  or  sporangia  embedded 
near  the  summit  of  the  segments ;  somewhat  cartilaginous ;  having 
a  slight  saline  odor  and  a  mucilaginous,  somewhat  saline  taste. 

One  part  of  Chondrus  when  boiled  for  ten  minutes  with  30 
parts  of  water  yields  a  solution  which  gelatinizes  on  cooling,  and 
is  not  colored  blue  by  iodin  test-solution  (absence  of  starch)  ;  nor 
precipitated  by  alcohol  (distinction  from  true  plant  gums)  ;  nor 
precipitated  by  tannin  (distinction  from  gelatin) ;  nor  precipi- 
tated by  lead  acetate  (distinguishing  it  from  pectin). 

Constituents. — From  55  to  90  per  cent,  of  carrageenin,  a 
mucilaginous  principle  which  is  but  slightly  adhesive;  about  10 
I>er  cent,  of  proteins,  and  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting  of 
calcium  oxalate  and  compounds  of  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium 
and  calcium  with  chlorin,  iodin,  bromin  and  sulphur. 

Allied  Plants. — (ligartina  mamillosa  somewhat  resembles 
Chondrus,  but  it  is  most  abundant  north  of  the  region  where 
Chondrus  is  gathered  and  so  rarely  enters  commerce  in  the  drug 
collected  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  unusual,  however,  in 
the  imported  article,  and  is  distinguished  by  having  the  sporangia 
borne  on  short,  tuberculated  projections  or  stalks  scattered  over 
the  upper  portion  of  the  segments. 

An  artificial  gum  is  prepared  by  adding  starch  to  the  muci- 
lage of  Chondrus,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  acacia, 
and  may  be  employed  as  a  base  for  fixing  colors  in  fabrics. 

LiTERATi'RE. — Anatouiy  and  Constituents  by  Tunmann, 
Apoth.  Zeit.,  1909,  p.  151.  Morphology  and  Collection  by 
Kraemer,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1899,  p.  479.  For  illustrations 
see  Kraemer's  Applied  and  Economic  Botany. 

A(iAR-AGAR. — Japan  or  Chinese  Gelatin.  The  dried 
mucilaginous  substance  obtained  from  several  species  of  Geli- 
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dium,  Gracilaria  and  other  of  the  red  algae  (Rhodophyceae)  grow- 
ing along  the  Eastern  coast  of  Asia.  The  algae  are  collected  and 
prepared  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Qiondrus.  The  bleached 
material  is  then  boiled  with  water,  strained  through  a  cloth,  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  cool.  It  is  finally  dried  in  the  sun  during 
rather  cold  weather.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine  but 
its  chief  use  is  in  the  preparation  of  a  solid  culture  medium  which 
is  extensively  used  in  bacteriology. 

Description. — Mostly  in  bundles,  consisting  of  thin,  trans- 
parent, membranous,  agglutinated  pieces,  4  to  6  dm.  in  length 
and  4  to  8  mm.  in  width;  externally  oyster-white  or  brownish- 
white,  shiny;  tough  and  brittle  when  dry;  odor  slight;  taste 
mucilaginous. 

Inner  Structure. — A  granular  or  mucilaginous  mass  in 
which  are  imbedded  the  frustules  of  one  or  more  diatoms,  those 
of  Arachnoidiscus  Ehrenbergii,  being  especially  characteristic 
and  are  disk-shaped,  from  0.100  to  0.200  mm.  in  diameter. 
Through  this  mucilaginous  matrix  there  are  small  swollen  aggre- 
gates of  starch  grains  of  some  of  the  Florideae.  In  poorer  spe- 
cimens of  Agar-agar  the  fragments  of  diatoms  and  spicules 
of  sponges  are  rather  numerous. 

Powder. — Pale  buff  in  color  and  consisting  of  angular  frag- 
ments which  when  mounted  in  water  are  transparent,  more  or 
less  granular  and  striated.  It  also  shows  masses  of  swollen 
starch  grains,  frustules  of  diatoms,  and  spicula^  of  sponges  men- 
tioned above. 

Constituents. — About  65  per  cent,  of  a  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance ((iclosc)  ;  about  6  per  cent,  of  nitrogen-containing  sub- 
stances; 3.5  per  cent,  of  cellulose;  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
ash;  and  about  22  per  cent,  of  water. 

Agar-agar  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  if  1  part  of  Agar- 
agar  be  boiled  for  about  10  minutes  with  100  parts  of  water  it 
yields  a  stiff  jelly  upon  cooling.  A  solution  made  by  boiling 
0.100  gm.  of  Agar-agar  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  upon  cooling  should 
not  yield  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  (absence 
of  gelatin),  and  not  give  more  than  a  slightly  reddish  or  reddish- 
violet  color  upon  the  addition  of  an  iodin  solution. 

Literature. — Tschirch,  Handbuch  der  Pharmakognosie. 
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B  A  C  I  L  L  A  R  I  A  C  E  iE,     OR     DIATOMS. 

TERRA  SILICEA. — Siliceous  Earth,  Kieseixjuhr,  Infu- 
s«>RiAL  Earth.  This  occurs  in  natural  deposits  which  arc  mined 
and  usually  calcined  to  destroy  the  organic  matter,  after  which  it 
is  washed  and  dried.  The  article  used  in  pharmacy  is  further 
purified  by  boiling  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  and 
calcining  and  is  known  as  Terra  Silicea  Purificata. 

DEScRiinriox. — Purified  siliceous  earth  is  a  very  light  and 
fine  powder,  odorless,  and  of  an  oyster-white  color.  It  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  and  upon  boiling  with  distilled  water  and  filtering, 
the  filtrate  should  be  colorless  and  neutral  to  litmus  paper. '  It 
should  be  practically  free  from  any  carbonates  or  sulphates  and 
contain  not  more  than  a  trace  of  iron. 

Inner  Structure. — While  siliceous  earth  consists  almost 
entirely  of  the  frustules  of  diatoms  yet  they  may  be  variously 
preserved  in  different  samples.  In  some  specimens  a  large  num- 
ber of  nearly  perfect  forms  may  be  discerned,  whereas  in  others 
they  are  for  the  most  part  broken  up.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  specimens  depending 
on  the  different  forms  of  diatoms  and  the  relative  proportions  that 
are  intact  or  broken  up. 

The  forms  of  diatoms  present  may  be  rcadilv  studied  in 
mounts  made  with  water  or  solutions  of  bydrated  chloral.  In 
<j)ecial  cases  the  material  may  be  cleared  for  microsco])ical 
examination  bv  first  tborout^hlv  mixinLr  it  with  nitric  acid  and 
then  ackling  a  crystal  of  potassium  bichromate.  The  mixture  is 
then  gently  heated  and  the  reaction  allowed  to  continue  for  ten 
nr  fifteen  minutes.  The  acid  solution  is  then  carefuHv  decanted 
and  the  residue  washed  repeatedly  with  distilled  water  until  prac- 
tically free  from  acid.  In  some  cases  the  diatomaceous  material 
is  boiled  with  solutions  of  potassium  hydroxide  or  sodium  hydrox- 
ide but  great  care  must  be  exercised  as  otherwise  the  markings 
are  destroved. 

In  making  microscopic  examinations  it  is  important  that  the 
diatoms  be  uniformly  distributed.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
placing-  a  small  (juantity  of  the  material  in  a  1-  or  i-drachm 
homeopathic  vial  and  nearly  filling  with  water.     The  mixture  is 
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vigorously  shaken,  a  small  quantity  is  removed,  transferred  to 
another  vial  containing  distilled  water,  and  after  vigorously  shak- 
ing the  mixture  remove  about  10  minims  and  place  upon  a  slide. 
The  excess  of  water  is  allowed  to  evaporate,  the  slide  passed 
through  a  flame  two  or  three  times  and  the  material  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam.  Of  course  examinations  can  be  made  direct 
in  water.    In  the  identification  of  the  various  genera  and  species 


Fic,  3.  Some  common  forms  of  diatoms  found  in  Diatomaceous  eartli. 
A,  a  species  of  Cymbella;  B.  Tabellaria  floccolsa;  C,  another  species  of 
Tabdlaria;  D,  two  views  of  Navicula  viridis;  E.  Navicula  Ptioenecenieron  ; 
F,  Navicula  lacustris ;  G,  Synedra  Ulna ;  H.  several  f rustules  of  a 
Navicula;  J.  Gomphonema  geminalum;  K,  a  species  of  Stauroneis;  L. 
Epjthemia  Hyndmannii;  M,  some  f rustules  of  Epithemia;  N,  Pinnularia 
Brebessonii :  O,  Eunotia  diodcn;  f,  fragments  of  broken  diatoms. — Identi- 
fied by  Chas.  Boyer,  drawn  by  W.  F.  Haasc. 
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it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  and  sometimes 
even  three  views  which  may  be  obtained  of  the  same  diatom. 
Some  of  the  common  forms  of  diatoms  occurring  in  commercial 
Siliceous  Earth  are  shown  in  Fig.  3. 


FUNGI. 

The  fungi  comprises  a  multitude  of  lower  plants  of  quite 
diversed  structure.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  produce  chloroplastids  and  hence  are  either  parasitic  or 
saprophytic.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  several  groups 
comprise  about  65,000  species.  The  economic  relations  of  the 
Fungi  are  of  great  importance  causing  as  they  do  considerable 
depredation  to  both  animal  and  plant  life.  Some  few  are  edible 
and  are  even  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  Others  are  exceedingly 
toxic  and  not  infrequently  gathered  with  some  of  the  edible 
forms.  Relatively  few  are  used  in  medicine,  and  of  these  Ergot 
is  official  in  nearly  all  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

ERGOTA. — Ergot  of  Rye.     The  sclerotium   of  Claviceps 
purpurea    (Fam.  Hypocreaceae),  a   fungus  having  two  distinct 
periods  in  its  life  history — an  active  and  a  resting  stage.    During 
the   latter  it  forms  a  compact  mycelium,  or  sclerotium,  which 
replaces  the  flowers  and  grains  of  rye.     Ergot  is  picked  by  hand 
from  the  ears  of  r>'e,  or  it  is  separated  after  the  thrashing  of 
the  rye;  it  is  carefully  dried,  and  preserved  against  the  attacks 
of  insects  by  the  use  of  small  quantities  of  carbon-tetrachloride 
or    chloroform.      It    deteriorates    with    age,    particularly    when 
powdered,  and  is  not  considered  so  valuable  after  one  year.    Vari- 
ous methods  have  been  proposed  for  preparing  the  drug  so  as 
to  preserve  its  medicinal  properties  for  a  longer  period  of  time, 
(irover  proposed  the  removal  of  the  oil,  and  Moss  found  the 
drug  thus  treated  to  retain  its  therapeutic  value  for  six  and  a 
half  years.    Zanon  suggests  placing  the  drug  in  alternate  layers 
with  sand  and  keeping  it  in  a  closely  sealed  jar.     Others  grind 
the  fresh  Ergot  and  preserve  with  chloroform  in  paraffin  paper, 
while  some  first  extract  the  oil  from  the  powder  with  alcohol  or 
ether.    Russia,  Spain  and  Germany  furnish  the  chief  part  of  the 
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commercial  supply,  the  Russian  drug  being  considered  the  most 
active. 

Spanish  Ergot  usually  consists  of  large  grains,  having  a  fine 
appearance,  but  is  not  so  active  as  that  from  the  other  countries 
mentioned,  and  contains  considerable  starch. 

Description. — Sub-cylindrical,  tapering  toward  but  obtuse  at 
both  ends,  somewhat  curved,  2  to  4  cm.  long  and  about  3  mm. 
thick;  externally  purplish-black,  longitudinally  furrowed,  occa- 
sionally transversely  fissured,  one  end  with  the  whitish  remains 
of  mycelial  threads,  fracture  short ;  internally  whitish  or  pinkish- 
white,  sections  somewhat  triangular  or  two-lobed ;  odor  peculiar, 
heavy,  increased  by  trituration  with  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate 
solution;  taste  oily  and  disagreeable. 

Inner  Structure. — An  outer  portion  consisting  of  small 
violet-colored  cells,  the  color  of  which  is  changed  to  blood-red 
upon  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and  is  soluble  in  solutions 
of  the  alkalies  producing  a  violet  color.  The  rest  of  the 
sclerotium  consists  of  nearly  colorless  thin-walled  hyphae  which 
contain  numerous  globules  of  fixed  oil. 

Powder. — (irayish-brown ;  consisting  for  most  part  of  thin- 
walled  hyphae,  containing  numerous  globules  of  fixed  oil  which 
are  liberated  in  mounts  of  solutions  of  hydrated  chloral  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  reagents  also  produce  a  reddish  or  rose-purple 
color  in  the  powder. 

Constituents. — The  constituents  of  Ergot  have  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  investigation,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  older  investigators  worked  with  mixtures  rather  than  pure 
principles  there  has  been  some  confusion  in  connection  with  the 
same.  It  contains  at  least  2  alkaloids  and  a  series  of  active 
amines. 

Ergotoxine  or  hydroergotinine  is  an  amorphous  alkaloid, 
insoluble  in  water  and  petroleum  benzin,  sparingly  soluble  in 
ether  and  readily  soluble  in  most  other  organic  solvents.  It 
exists  naturally  in  Ergot,  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and 
consequently  occurs  in  alcoholic  extracts  of  Ergot.  It  is  soluble 
in  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide.  The  salts  form  colloidal 
solutions  with  water  but  they  are  precipitated  by  electrolytes 
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(salts  of  mineral  acids).  It  has  a  characteristic  action  on  the 
cock's  comb  and  is  concerned  in  the  uterine  and  vascular  effects. 
It  is  rather  unstable  and  by  loss  of  water  changes  into  its  lactone, 
the  second  alkaloid  of  Ergot. 

Ergotinine  or  Ergotine  is  a  crystalline  alkaloid  and  while 
soluble  in  nearly  all  of  the  solvents  for  Ergotoxine  it  differs 
from  this  alkaloid  in  being  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alco- 
hol, and  the  solutions  of  its  alkalies  are  partly  converted. 
Its  physiological  action  is  rather  weak.  The  name  Ergotine  is 
applied  to  a  variety  of  pharmaceutical  extracts  which  are  gener- 
ally prepared  in  such  a  way  that  they  contain  mainly  the  amines 
and  relatively  little  of  the  alkaloid. 

I*ara-hydroxyphenylethamine  is  closely  related  to  epinephrine 
in  structure  and  action.  It  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  pressor 
effect,  and  is  not  concerned  in  the  uterine  action. 

Reta-iminazolylethylamine  ( 4-meta-aminoethylglyoxaline) , 
lowers  the  blood-pressure,  and  stimulates  the  excised  uterus 
jXiwerfully. 

A  numher  of  other  aromatic  amines  occur  casually,  such  as 
a^natine  (guanidobutylamine),  which  has  a  weak  stimulant 
action  on  the  excised  uterus,  isoamylamin,  etc. 

Thc<^e  aromatic  amines  are  also  produced  in  the  putrefaction 
(»f  moat  and  in  the  intestinal  tract,  and  have  been  prepared  syn- 
thetically. They  are  derived  from  the  amido-acids  by  the  elimina- 
tion I  -f  carl)on  dioxide ;  i)ara-hy(lroxyphenyl-ethyl-amine  from 
tyrosine:  beta-iminazolyl-ethyl-amine  from  histidine;  agmatine 
from  ar;^n'nine ;  isoamylamine  from  leucine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  several  of  the  constituents  exert  uterine 
actions,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  which  of  these  is  the  most 
important  in  the  effects  of  the  crude  drug.  The  galenic  prepara- 
tions vary  in  composition  according  to  the  solvent  used.  The 
alcoholic  tluidextract  probably  owes  its  activity  mainly  to  ergo- 
toxine; the  aqueous  preparations,  including  the  solid  extracts 
and  '^ergotines,*'  owe  theirs  probably  to  the  amines,  particularly 
to  histamine.  The  isolated  principles  have  not  been  used  suffi- 
ciently for  it  to  be  said  whether  or  not  they  can  take  the  place 
of  the  natural  mixture. 
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All  ergot  preparations,  especially  those  containing  water, 
deteriorate  with  age.  It  would  therefore  be  of  advantage  to 
standardize  the  ergot  preparations.  Because  of  the  complex 
composition,  no  satisfactory  chemical  assay  has  been  devised. 
Different  methods  of  bio-assay  have  been  proposed ;  but  because 
of  the  multiplicity  of  the  actions,  it  is  not  certain  how  perfectly 
these  tests  reflect  the  therapeutic  efficiency  of  the  drug.  The 
cock's  comb  method  is  the  most  widely  employed.  It  lias  at  least 
a  ne.s^ative  value,  for  samples  which  do  not  respond  to  this  test 
may  he  considered  worthless. 

Allied  Plants. — Ergot  is  also  found  on  other  cereals,  as 
wheat,  barley  and  rice. 

USTII.AGO.— CORN  SMUT.— The  fungus,  Ustilago 
Maydis  (I'^un.  Ustihij^inaceae),  occurs  upon  the  stem  and  flowers 
of  the  Indian  corn   (Zea  Mays)   and  was  formerly  official. 

Descrii*tic)N. — It  occurs  in  irregular,  somewhat  cylindrical 
or  j^lobosc  masses  from  10  to  15  cm.  in  diameter,  consisting  of 
a  whitisli  membrane,  becoming  dark  with  aj;^e,  and  a  brownish- 
black  mass  of  si)ores,  which  are  nearly  spheroidal  and  about  7  mm. 
in  diameter.  The  drug  has  a  heavy  odor  and  a  disagreeable 
taste.  Ustilap^o  should  be  carefully  dried  and  not  kept  longer 
than  one  vear. 

Powder. — Grayish-brown ;  nearly  spheroidal  spores  about 
0.007  mm.  in  diameter ;  little  or  no  foreign  substances.  Spores  of 
Coprinus  comatus,  blackish  and  ellipsoidal,  about  0.005  mm.  to 
0.010  mm.  in  diameter.  Spores  of  Agaricus  campestris  more 
brownish  than  those  of  corn  smut,  ovoid  and  about  0.005  mm.  to 
0.007  mm.  in  diameter. 

Constituents. — Corn  Smut  contains  a  crystallizable  alkaloid^ 
ustilagine,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  and  forms  crys- 
talline salts;  from  0.5  to  5.5  per  cent,  of  a  crystallizable  acid 
substance,  maizenic  acid,  which  resembles  sclerotic  acid;  about 
1.5  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  base  resembling  trimethylamine ;  2.5 
to  6.5  per  cent,  of  a  dark  brown  fixed  oil,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  having  the  odor  of  the  drug ;  about  8  per  cent,  of  two  resins, 
one  being  soluble  in  alcohol  and  the  other  in  ether ;  3.75  per  cent. 
of  a  non-reducing  sugar  which  crystallizes  in  needles ;  and  yields 
4.5  per  cent,  of  ash. 


I'lG.  5.  Polyporus  officinalis  Fr„  showing  the  annular  ii 
at  the  basat  portion  the  numerous  charaeteristic  small  pores.  It  grows  o 
the  larch  trees  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  countries  furnish  the  commerdal 
article.  It  is  also  found  on  ttie  Inrch,  pine  and  spruce  trees  of  MichiRan, 
Montana.  California,  and  British  Columbia,  Si>mc  specimens  are  quite 
large  and  weigh  as  much  as  15  pounds  in  the  dry  s'aie.  .^fle^  Hennings 
in  Engler  and  Pranll's  "Die  naturlichcn  Pflanrenfamilien." 

Des:cription, — In  light  spongy,  irregular  pieces;  8  to  14  cm. 
in  diameter;  externally  yellowish -white  to  ydto  wish- brown  and 
showing  at  plates  the  characteristic  porotis  surface  so  common 
in  the  genus;  easily  cut,  having  a  corky  texture;  imernally  whit- 
ish or  light  brown  with  yellowish  striations  and  sometimes   a 
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smooth  shiny  surface,  occasionally  with  pieces  of  larch  wood 
imbedded ;  odor  aromatic ;  taste  slightly  aromatic,  acrid  and 
intensely  bitter, 

IxNER  Structure. — Consisting  mostly  of  numerous  ramify- 
ing t bin-walled  hyphie,  containing  occasionally  one  or  more 
peculiarly  shaped  structures  resembling  branching  bast  fibers 
which  grow  out  from  the  mycelium  and  numerous  resinous 
masses  in  the  knotted  hyphae  in  which  the  activity  of  the  drug 
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Tunmann  in  A(Kith.  Ziit.,  1914,  p.  120. 


reside-,  l.'pon  healing  a  small  (|u;intity  of  drug  or  powder  nn<ler 
conditiiins  so  as  to  catch  the  sublimate  upon  a  slide  it  will  be 
found  that  characteristic  crystals  of  agariciiiic  acid  have  been 
deposited.     (I'ig-  6.) 

CuNSTiTi'KXTS. — Aiiout  50  |)er  cent,  or  more  of  resin  con- 
sisting of  3  or  4  resinous  substances;  '/—resin  consisting  of  a 
reddish,  hitter  and  pungent  principle,    d — resin  or  agaricinic  acid 
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which  IS  the  most  important  principle.  It  occurs  in  yellowish 
crystals  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  ether  and  very 
soluble  in  boiling  water  or  hot  alcohol,  y — resin  is  amorphous 
and  is  present  from  3  to  4  per  cent. ;  S — resin  being  a  soft  resin 
and  in  small  quantities;  it  also  contains  a  fatty  substance,  man- 
nit,  a  nitrogenous  substance,  tannic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  malic 
acid,  tartaric  acid  and  oxalic  acid.  The  cellulose  varies  from 
10  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  ash  from  1  to  2  per  cent.,  being  par- 
ticularly high  in  phosphorus. 

Uses. — Polyporus  and  agaricinic  acid  are  official  in  several 
of  the  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  and  used  because  of  their  anti- 
diaphoretic  properties,  being  fully  equal  to  atropine  in  the  effect 
of  suppressing  dermic  action. 

Literature. — Schmieder,  Arch,  der  Pharm.  1886,  p.  641; 
Tunmann,  Apoth.  Zeit.,  1914,  p.  120. 

POISONOUSFUNGI. 

On  account  of  the  high  protein  content  in  some  of  the  edible 
Fungi,  varying  from  20  to  60  per  cent,  in  the  dried  material  of 
Agaricus  campestris,  considerable  interest  has  been  shown  espe- 
cially in  foreign  countries  in  teaching  their  citizens  the  food  vahie 
of  mushrooms.  In  this  country  there  are  iquite  a  number  of 
persons  who  make  it  a  practice  to  gather  edible  mushrooms  and 
each  year  there  are  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  reported  through 
the  newspapers.  This  practice  will  continue  and  the  pharmacist 
will  be  frequently  called  upon  to  identify  the  species  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  poisoning.  A  very  excellent  Bulletin  has  been 
prepared  by  Flora  W.  Patterson  and  Vera  K.  Charles  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
entitled  ''Mushrooms  and  other  Common  Fungi.'*  Some  of  the 
most  common  poisonous  fungi  which  are  described  in  this  pub- 
lication are  the  following: 

Amanita  Muscaria. — The  Fly  Amanita. — (Very  poison- 
ous.) Cap  globose,  convex,  and  at  length  flattened,  at  maturity 
margin  sometimes  slightly  striate;  flesh  white,  sometimes  yellow 
under  the  pellicle ;  remnants  of  the  volva  persisting  as  scattered. 
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floccosc,  or  ratlicr  compact  scales,  color  subject  to  great  varia- 
tion, ranging  from  yellow  to  orange,  or  blood-red,  gills  white 
yellowish,  free  but  reaching  the  stem:  stem  cylindrical,  at 
t  stiiffcd,  later  hollow,  upper  part  torn  into  loose  scales;  bulb 
uincnt,  generally  marked  by  concentric  scales  forming  irreg- 
■  ridges;  ring  typically  apical,  lacerated,  lax,  large. 
Cap  8  to  14  cm.  broad,  stem  10  tn  15  cm.  long.  {Fig,  /.> 
A.   mnwaria   mav   be    found   diirinsj   the   summer   and    fall. 


^^  rider 


Fk:.  7.  Tht  Fly  Amanita  (Amaniia  musearia),  a  vtry  poisonous 
fwDKOK.  *hich  has  been  responsible  for  many  deaths  and  numerous  casus 
III  jrvcre  illness.  It  is  found  durinpt  the  summer  and  fall  RrowiiiK  in 
tarttally  cleared  land  and  in  woods  and  roadsides.  The  flesh  is  white,  iht 
upper  [airiion  or  cap  is  convex.  liecnminR  at  maturity  flattened,  and  marked 
hj  ttatlctcd.  floccosc  or  rather  compact  scales,  varying  from  yellow  tp 
itfwiBe  nr  red  in  color.  The  stem  is  cylindrical,  marked  by  a  riuR  at  or 
■ear  ihc  midtfle  portion  and  a  prominent  bulb  at  the  base. — After  V.  K, 
iCb^Unit,  Buiean  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dcparlment  of  Agriculture, 


irrmg  singly,  or  in  small  associations,  or  in  patches  uf  con- 
riderable  size.     It  grows  in  cultivated  soil,  partially  cleared  land. 
and  in  woods  or  roadsides.     It  does  not  demand  a  rich  soil,  but 
its  3  preference  for  poor  ground.    The  color  is  of  an 
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exceedingly  variable  character,  the  plants  being  brighter  colorecV 
when  young  and  fading  as  they  mature.  The  European  plant 
possesses  more  gorgeous  colors  than  the  American  form. 

This  is  a  very  poisonous  species,  and  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  pharmacological  and  chemical  investigations.    Its  chiet 
poisonous  principle  is  muscarine,  although  a  second  poisonous 
element  is  believed  to  be  present,  as  atropine  does  not  entirely — 
neutralize  the  effect  of  injections  of  A.  muscaria  in  animals. 

This  species  has  been  responsible  for  many  deaths,  and  numcr — 
ous  cases  of  severe  illness  have  been  caused  by  persons  mistaking 
A.  muscaria,  the  poisonous  species,  for  A.  caesarea,  the  edible 
species.     While  typical  specimens  of  these  two  species  possess 
distinguishing  characters,  it  is  recommended  to  shun  all  Amanitae. 

In  Siberia,  Russia,  the  natives  make  several  uses  of  A.  mus- 
caria. Preserved  in  salt  it  is  eaten,  though  probably  more  as  a 
condiment  than  as  a  main  article  of  diet;  a  decoction  is  popular 
as  an  intoxicant,  and  deaths  arc  reported  upon  good  authority 
as  resulting  from  a  "muscaria  orgy." 

Amanita  Phalloides. — Death  Cup. — (Deadly  poisonous.) 
Cap  white,  lemon,  or  olive  to  umber,  fleshy,  viscid  when  moist, 
smooth  or  with  patches  or  scales,  broadly  oval,  bell  shaped,  con- 
vex, and  finally  expanded,  old  specimens  sometimes  depressed  by 
the  elevation  of  the  margin ;  gills  free,  white ;  stem  generally 
smooth  and  white,  in  dark  varieties  colored  like  the  cap  but 
lighter,  solid  downward,  bulbous,  hollow,  and  attenuated  upward ; 
ring  superior,  reflexed,  generally  entire,  white. 

The  large,  free  volva,  its  lower  portion  closely  adherent  to 
the  bulb,  and  the  large  ring  are  of  assistance  in  distinguishing 
this  species. 

Cap  7.5  to  10  cm.  broad;  stem  7.5  to  12.5  cm.  long.     (Fig.  8.) 

This  species  and  its  forms  are  subject  to  great  variation  in 
color,  ranging  from  white,  pale  yellow,  and  olive  to  brown.  A. 
phalloides  is  a  very  cosmopolitan  plant  and  one  of  very  common 
occurrence.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  mushrooms,  for  no 
antidote  to  overcome  its  deadly  effect  is  known.  It  exhibits  no 
special  preference  as  regards  habitat  and  is  found  growing  in 
woods  or  cultivated  land  from  summer  to  late  autumn.     When 


.Fl.;.  a  Death  Ct.p  {Amanita  phalLnilcs  1.  This  i?  nrobahly  the  most 
toxic  of  all  muihnninis  ;inr]  is  of  very  comnum  occiirrtnce.  It  is  usually 
lowd  tlDfint;  the  Miintiicr  and  autumn  and  may  lie  found  in  woods  or  in 
cuhivattd  lands-  The  upper  iiortion  or  cap  varies  in  color  from  white. 
P"«  yvV.,-v.  olive  10  brown.  The  gills  are  white,  as  is  also  the  stem,  the 
r  }.?  ^'anns  a  refiexed  ring  at  the  upper  portion  and  a  bulb  at  the  lower 
When  fresh  it  is  nearly  odorless,  but  on  drying  has  a  sickenini; 
".(ter  Patterson  and  Charles,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
«ni  of  Agriculture. 
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fresh  it  is  without  scent,  but  a  peculiarly  sickening  odor  is  present 
in  drying  the  plants. 

Amanita  Verna. — Destroying  Angel. — Cap  white,  smooth, 
viscid  when  moist,  convex  when  expanded,  margin  even ;  gills 
free  and  white ;  stem  stuffed,  or  hollow  in  age,  bulbous,  sheathed 
at  the  base  by  the  membranous  volva;  ring  reflexed,  forming  a 
wide  collar. 

By  most  authorities  Amanita  verna  is  considered  a  mere  form 
of  A.  phalloides,  as  it  has  no  constant  morphological  characters 
and  is  only  separated  by  the  pure  white  color  and  its  generally 
more  slender  form.  Because  of  its  exceedingly  poisonous  nature 
it  is  popularly  known  as  the  "destroying  angel." 

Lepiota  Morgani. — Green  Gill. — Cap  fleshy,  globose  when 
young,  on  expansion  plane  or  slightly  depressed,  not  umbonate, 
white  with  a  yellowish  or  brownish  cuticle,  which  breaks  up  into 
scales  except  in  the  center;  flesh  white,  changing  to  reddish  or 
yellowish  on  being  cut  or  bruised;  gills  close,  lanceolate,  remote, 
white  becoming  green ;  stem  firm,  smooth,  hollow,  subbulbous, 
tapering  upward,  white  with  brownish  tinge ;  ring  large,  movable. 

Cap  12.5  to  22.5  or  even  30  cm.  broad;  stem  15  to  22.5  cm. 
long,  8  to  16  mm.  thick. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  this  species.  Many 
instances  of  poisoning  are  well  substantiated,  and  extreme  incon- 
venience and  serious  illness  have  resulted  from  eating  very  small 
pieces  of  the  uncooked  mushroom.  The  gills  are  slow  in  assum- 
ing the  green  tinge  characteristic  of  this  species,  but  after  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  ordinary  room  temperature  the  color  is  quite 
noticeable.  This  fungus  occurs  mostly  on  grassy  places,  such  as 
lawns  and  parks,  during  the  summer  months,  frequently  forming 
large  *' fairy  rings." 

Clitocvbe  Illudens. — Cap  fleshy,  convex  or  expanded,  then 
depressed,  sometimes  with  a  small  umbo,  saffron  yellow,  in  age 
becoming  sordid  or  brownish;  gills  broad,  distant,  unequally 
decurrent ;  stem  solid,  firm,  smooth  and  tapering  toward  the  base, 
ascending,  curved,  rarely  erect,  color  same  as  cap. 

Cap  10  to  15  cm.  broad;  stem  12.5  to  20  cm.  long. 

This  is  a  very  striking  fungus  both  on  account  of  its  color 
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and  the  large  clumps  it  forms  about  stumps  or  decaying  trees. 
It  is  often  irregular  in  form,  from  the  crowded  habit  of  growth. 
On  account  of  the  phosphorescence  which  renders  it  conspicuous 
at  night,  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  jack-o'-lantern.  While 
not  considered  poisonous,  it  produces  illness  and  is  to  be  care- 
fully avoided.    It  may  be  found  from  August  to  October. 

Lactarius  Fumosus. — Cap  convex,  plane  or  slightly  de- 
pressed, snuflf  brown  or  coflfee-colored,  dry  glabrous  or  pruinose, 
very  smooth,  margin  entire  or  sometimes  wavy;  flesh  white, 
changing  to  reddish  when  wounded ;  gills  subdistant,  adnate,  or 
slightly  decurrent,  white  then  yellow,  becoming  pinkish  or  salmon 
where  bruised ;  stem  nearly  equal  or  slightly  tapering  downward, 
stuffed,  then  hollow,  colored  like  the  cap. 

Cap  5  to  7.5  cm.  broad ;  stem  4  to  6  cm.  long,  about  12  mm. 
thick. 

This  species  varies  considerably  in  size,  color,  and  closeness 
of  the  gills.  The  distinguishing  features  for  field  identification 
are  the  coflfee-colored  cap  and  the  changeable  color  of  the  flesh 
and  .q:ills.  Its  use  should  be  strictly  avoided,  as  it  closely  resem- 
bles lactarius  fuliginosus,  a  poisonous  species.  These  two  spe- 
cies. L.  fumosus  and  L.  fuliginosus,  are  sometimes  considered 
identical. 

Lact.arii's  ToRMiNosrs. — Caj)  convex  then  depressed,  sur- 
face viscid  when  young  or  moist,  yellowish  red  or  ochraceous 
with  pink  shades,  margin  involute  when  young,  persistently 
tonienlose  hairy;  gills  crowded,  narrow,  often  tinged  with  yel- 
low or  a  flesh  color;  stem  cylindrical  or  slightly  tapering  at  the 
base,  hollow,  whitish. 

Cap  3  to  9  cm.  broad ;  stem  3.75  to  7.5  cm.  long,  8  to  16  mm. 
thick. 

According  to  some  authors  this  species  is  injurious  only  when 
raw.  It  is  cooked  and  eaten  in  Sweden.  In  Russia  it  is  enjoyed 
dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar  or  it  is  preserved  by  drying. 

Rissi'LA  I^METicA. — Cap  oval  to  bell-shaped,  becoming  flat- 
tened or  depressed,  smooth,  shining,  rosy  to  dark  red  when  old. 
fading  to  tawny,  sometimes  becoming  yellow,  margin  finally  fur- 
rowed and  tuberculate ;  flesh  white,  but  reddish  under  the  separ- 
able pellicle;  gills  nearly  free,  somewhat  distant,  shining  white; 
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taste  very  ?icrid;  stem  stout,  spongy-stuflfed,  fragile  when  old, 
white  or  reddish. 

Cap  7.5  to  10  cm.  broad ;  stem  6  to  10  cm.  long. 

Russiila  emetica  is  a  handsome  plant  of  wide  distribution 
found  during  summer  and  autumn  on  the  ground  in  woods  or 
open  places.  Although  some  enthusiastic  mycophagists  testify 
to  its  edibility,  it  is  best  to  consider  the  species  poisonous. 

Panus  Stipticus. — Bitter  Panus. — Cap  pale  cinnamon  to 
grayish,  kidney  shaped,  scurfy,  tough;  gills  not  decurrent,  thin, 
narrow,  crowded,  connected  by  veins;  stem  short,  lateral,  solid, 
ascending  pruinose. 

Cap  12  to  25  mm.  broad. 

This  little  species  is  common  on  stumps,  shriveling  in  dry  and 
expanding  in  wet  weather.  It  is  characterized  by  a  pronounced 
astringent  taste,  which  is  very  unpleasant  in  its  effect  on  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  is  considered  poisonous. 

Constituents. — The  toxic  principles  of  a  number  of  the 
poisonous  fungi  have  been  studied.  They  belong  to  several  dis- 
tinct classes,  (a)  In  some  cases  the  toxic  principle  is  an  alka- 
loid as  muscarine,  being  the  active  principle  of  Amanita  muscaria. 
It  is  an  alcohol-soluble  crystalline  substance  and  usually  classed 
with  the  ammonia  bases.  It  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by 
the  oxidation  of  choline,  but  the  artificial  body  does  not  produce 
quite  the  same  symptoms  and  it  is  easily  decomposed.  Mus- 
carine is  physiologically  neutralized  by  atropine  and  this  alkaloid 
is  therefore  used  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  Amanita 
muscaria. 

(b)  The  toxicity  in  other  cases  is  due  to  a  very  sensi- 
tive glucoside  which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  the  red 
blood  corpuscles.  It  is  found  in  Amanita  phalloides  and  is  so 
powerful  that  even  in  a  dilution  of  1  in  125,000  it  is  still  opera- 
tive upon  the  red  blood  cells  of  ox  blood.  Abel  and  Ford  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Amanitahemolysin  and  have  found  that  it 
is  destroyed  by  heating  to  70°  C.  and  by  the  action  of  digestive 
ferments.  Ford  has  been  able  to  prepare  an  anti-poison  or  an 
anti-hemolysin,  the  action  of  which  is  to  completely  neutralize 
the  blood-laking  properties  of  this  glucoside. 
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(c)  A  third  class  of  principles  have  been  isolated  and  these 
belong  to  the  group  of  bacterial  toxins.  Their  real  nature  is 
unknown  but  they  have  been  thus  classified  by  Ford  by  virtue  of 
their  causing  characteristic  lesions  in  animals  after  a  definite 
latent  period.  The  best  known  of  these  is  Amanita-toxin,  which 
is  probably  the  most  toxic  principle  known  and  occurs  in  Amanita 
phalloides.     It  is  the  cause  of  death  when  this  fungus  is  eaten. 

(d)  Jn  other  fungi  the  active  principle  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
acid.  The  one  most  carefully  studied  is  the  agaricinic  acid 
occurring  in  Polyporus  officinalis.  In  Helvella  amara,  a  fungus 
used  in  medicine  in  Cochin  China,  the  active  principle  is  helvellic 
acid.  Robert  states  that  he  has  found  mushrooms  that  emitted 
an  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  that  poisonous  symptoms  resem- 
bling those  produced  by  this  acid  sometimes  occur  in  mushroom 
poisoning. 

In  testing  fungi  Ford  employs  the  dried  fungus  and  makes 
an  aqueous  extract,  using  6  gms.  to  30  c.c.  of  water.  ThCvSe  solu- 
tions are  then  diluted  to  a  strength  from  1  in  20  to  1  in  200  and 
snbcutaneously  injected  into  guinea  pigs,  when  if  they  are  made 
from  poisonous  fungi  they  show  within  24  hours  the  character- 
istic symptoms  and  reactions  of  either  acute  or  chronic  intoxi- 
cation. 

Literature. — Ford,  Science,  July  23,  1909,  p.  98;  Kobert, 
Lehrbuch  der  Intoxikationcn. 


S  A  C  C  H  A  R  O  M  Y  C  E  S,    ()  R    V  E  A  S  T  S. 

Yeasts  are  unicellular  organisms  and  are  usually  regarded  as 
being  greatly  reduced  sac- fungi.  They  belong  to  the  family  Sac- 
charomycetes  and  of  which  there  arc  several  classes,  the  principal 
one  of  which  is  Saccharomyces  being  the  organism  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer  and  compressed  yeast.  The  real  Saccharo- 
mycetes  are  capable  of  forming  endosporcs  and  are  further  sub- 
divided according  to  whether  they  ferment  Maltose,  as  brewer's 
veast.  or  not. 

The  yeast  cell  is  more  or  less  globular  or  ovoid  in  form  and 
varies  from  0.006  to  0.010  mm.  in  length   (Fig.  9).     The  wall 
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IS  very  thin  and  encloses  a  ramifying  protoplasm  with  a  single 
nucleus  and  numerous  vacuoles.  The  vacuoles  vary  in  number  and 
the  nucleus  in  some  cases  is  of  considerable  size  being  one-third  of 
the  diameter  of  the  cell.  As  the  yeast  cell  grows  one  end  may  en- 
large, gradually  becoming  the  size  of  the  original  cell.  Yeast  in 
this  condition  is  said  to  be  budding.    A  short  chain  of  cells  mav  be 


Fig.  9.  Yeast  cells  in  compressed  yeast  and  brewer's  yeast.  A.  bud- 
ding cells;  P,  protoplasm;  G.  granules  showing  molecular  motion;  M, 
foreign  mold :  B,  bacteria ;  S,  Cassava  starch  grains  in  yeast  cake. — 
Drawing  by  Hogstad. 

fonned  in  this  way,  the  individuals  separating  and  forming  new 
organisms.  Yeast  not  only  multiplies  in  this  manner  but  also 
by  the  production  of  endospores  which  are  usually  formed  when 
the  necessary  nutriment  is  lackin^.:;".  Certain  substances  have 
been  found  to  be  essential  for  the  growth  of  yeast ;  these  include 
sugar,  albuminous  material  or  ammoniacal  salts,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  potassium  phosphate.     For  the  study  of  yeasts  in  the 
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laboratory  they  may  be  grown  in  Pasteur's  Solution  consisting 
of  potassium  phosphate,  2  gm. ;  calcium  phosphate  0.2  gm. ;  mag- 
nesium sulphate  0.2  gm. ;  ammonium  tartrate  10  gm. ;  cane  sugar 
150  gm. ;  water,  sufficient  to  make  1,000  c.c. 

The  action  of  yeasts  upon  sugars  is  to  form  alcohol  and  car- 
bon dioxide,  the  former  being  the  important  product  in  the  brew- 
ing industries  and  the  latter  for  the  raising  of  the  dough  in  bread 
making.  This  reaction  is  due  to  the  production  of  the  enzyme 
zymase.  Yeast  also  contains  the  enzyme  known  as  invertase.  In 
commercial  mixtures  other  enzymes  are  doubtless  present.  The 
use  of  yeast  in  medicine  is  due  to  the  collective  action  of  the 
several  enzymes  and  for  this  purpose  both  brewer's  yeast  and 
compressed  yeast  are  employed.  The  latter  is  used  under  the 
name  of  Faex  Compressa  and  contains  besides  yeast,  starch  grains 
and  a  few  bacteria.  Compressed  yeast  has  a  characteristic  odor 
and  should  be  free  from  molds  and  unpleasant  odors. 

LICHENS. 
Lichens  are  a  peculiar  group  of  plants  being  composed  of 
some  of  the  higher  fungi  which  are  parasitic  upon  some  of  the 
green  and  blue  Algae.  They  are  of  rather  common  occurrence 
upon  the  barks  of  trees,  rocks  and  some  grow  upon  soil.  They 
consist  of  a  thallus  in  which  the  algal  cells  have  a  more  or  less 
definite  position.  The  upper  portion  consists  of  compact  hypha? 
comprising  what  is  known  as  the  cortical  layer.  Beneath  this 
is  the  algal  layer  from  which  the  fungal  hyphae  draw  their 
nourishment.  The  lower  surface  is  differentiated  into  a  cortical 
layer  from  which  the  hyphae  are  extended  in  the  form  of  rhizoids 
attached  to  their  substratum.  The  fruit  or  sporocarp  varies 
depending  upon  the  fungus  entering  into  the  lichen,  but  the 
apothecium  is  the  most  common.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  contain  lichinen,  a  carbohydrate  resembling  starch,  a 
few  of  the  lichens  have  been  used  as  food.  While  some  are  of 
medicinal  interest  as  Cetraria,  their  chief  interest  is  in  the  color- 
ing principles  which  they  contain  and  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  painstaking  investigations  of  O.  Hesse  during  a  great 
many  years. 
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CETRARI A— ICELAND  MOSS.— The  entire  dried  plant  of 
Cetraria  istandica,  one  of  the  Ascolichens  which  is  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  northern  part  of  both  continents.  The  chief 
commercial  supplies  are  obtained  from  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  parts  of  Austria. 

Description.— Consisting  of  a  number  of  somewhat  dichoto- 
mously  branching,  more  or  less  curled,  papery,  fringed  segments, 
5  to  10  cm.  long  and  about  5  mm.  wide;  upper  surface  greenish- 
brown,  with  occasional  dark  reddish-brown  cupular  apothecia; 


Fig,  10.  Crystals  of  lidicnastearic  acid  obtained  by  micro-sublimation 
of  pieces  of  the  thallus  of  Cetraria,  not  larger  than  0.5  cm.  square,  a. 
crystals  obtained  by  sublimation ;  b.  a  granular  sublimate  which  was 
re-crystallized  from  alcoholic  solution ;  c,  sublimate  treated  with  sodium 
carlKtnale  and  showing  crystal  aggregates  of  (he  sodium  salt  of  lichen- 
ostearic  acid ;  d,  sublimate  trealed  with  ammonia  giving  crystals  of  the 
ammonium  salt  of  lichcno stearic  acid. — After  Tunmann,  Apoth.  Zeit.,  1913, 
p.  892. 

under  surface  grayish,  with  numerous  small,  whitish,  depressed 
spots ;  tough  when  damp,  hut  brittle  when  dry ;  odor  slight ;  taste 
mucilaginous  and  bitter. 

Inner  Structure. — Sections  through  an  apothecium  show 
the  hymenium  with  their  asci  each  containing  8  ascospores  and 
2  paraphyses  beneath  which  is  distributed  the  hypothecium  com- 
posed of  fungal  hyphse;  an  algal  layer  in  the  middle  subtended 
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br  a  medullary  layer  of  loose  fungal  hyphse  and  a  lower  or  ven- 
tral surface  composed  of  several  rows  of  small  compactly 
amngcil  cells.  Tunmann  has  been  able  to  obtain  from  small 
pitco  of  thallus  measuring  not  more  than  0.5  cm.  square  micro- 
jiiblimatcs  containing  crystals  of  lichenostearic  acid.  (Fig.  10.) 
CoNSTiTi^ESTS. — The  principal  constituents  are  lichenin  and 
istJichenin  (about  70  per  cent.),  the  former  of  which  appears  to 
be  intermediate  between  starch  and  cellulose,  and  is  soluble  in 
ha  water,  the  solution  becoming  gelatinous  on  cooling,  but  not 
cdIqwI  blue  with  iodin;  isolichenin  (dextrolichemn)  somewhat 
rr<«Tilil«  soluble  starch,  being  soluble  in  cold  water  and  giving  a 
blue  reaction  with  iodin.  The  drug  also  contains  2  to  3  per  cent. 
oia  bitter  crjslaUine  principle,  cetrarin.  which  is  colored  blue  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  yields  on  hydrolysis  cetraric 
acid,  which  is  also  intensely  bitter ;  1  per  cent,  of  a  tasteless,  crys- 
talline principle,  lichenostearic  acid;  several  organic  acids,  as 
■oxJic,  tartaric  and  fumaric  (lichenic);  about  15  per  cent,  of 
;  abutii  3.6  per  cent,  of  an  uncrystallizable  sugar;  3.7 
Ictnt  of  gum :  a  principle  resembling  chlorophyll,  thallochlor, 
ii  is  muiffccted  hy  hydrochloric  acid;  and  yields  less  than 
of  ash. 
ITlie  inttcr  jirinciple  in  Cetraria  may  be  removed  by  treating 
¥dn:g  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  nt 
■"I  W  C.  for  several  hours. 

I  Ireland  moss  jeliy  (Gelatina  hchenis  islandica)  is  official  in  the 
Dan  rharmaco|Keia,  and  is  prepared  by  making  a  decoction 
I  parts  of  washed  cetraria  and  100  parts  of  water,  addinj 
\fians  of  sugar  and  evaporating  the  whole  to  10  parts.  Dried, 
ilianted  Iceland  moss,  which  is  official  in  the  French  Codex,  is 
prepared  somewhat  similarly  to  the  Iceland  moss  jelly,  but  the 
prmlact  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  then  powdered. 

Alued  Plants. — Usnea  barbala  and  Cornicularia  acuteata 
contain  a  principle  resembling  lichenin,  which  on  hydrolysis  yields 
ghicose.  Evemia  prunastri  contains  a  carbohydrate  evernin,  which 
resembles  lichenin  but  is  dextrogyrate.  The  following  lichens 
do  not  contain  lichenin,  but  yield  carbohydrates  which  on  hydrol- 
y-iis  give  little  or  no  glucose:    Cladonia  rangiferina  contains  30 
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per    cent,    of    mannose;     Stereocaulon    pascale    and    Peltigeria 
aphthosa  yield  on  hydrolysis  dextromannose  and  dextrogalactose. 

Literature. — For  illustrations  consult  Kraemer's  Applied  and 
Economic  Botany;  the  Microchemistry,  Tunmann,  Apoth.  Zeit., 
1913,  p.  892. 

Orchil. — Archil. — ^A  coloring  substance  obtained  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  Roccella  tinctoria,  R.  fuciformis  and  other  lichens, 
R.  tinctoria  is  abundant  in  the  Levant,  the  Canary  Islands  and 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  while  R.  fuciformis  is  quite  common  on 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  adjoining  the  African  coast.    The 
lichens  grow  on  the  rocks  near  the  sea  and  after  being  cleaned 
they  are  ground  into  a  pulp  with  water.    They  are  then  treated 
with  some  ammoniacal  liquid,  at  the  present  time  dilute  solutions 
of  ammonia  being  used,  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  nearly  a 
week.     As  a  result  of  fermentation  the  mother  principle  whicVi 
is  colorless,  changes  to  orcinol  which  is  also  colorless,  and  is 
finally  converted  into  orcein,   which   produces   scarlet  solution,  s 
with  either  water  or  alcohol.    (Orcein  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol-, 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  ether.    It  forms  beau*-  - 
tiful  lavender  colored  solutions  with  the  alkalies. 

Cudbear. — Persio  or  Red  Indigo. — A  dried  paste  obtainc^^ 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  orchil  and  is  made  from  Lecano«^^ 
tartarea  (Swedish  Moss  or  Dyer's  Moss)  a  lichen  of  northei^'*^ 
Europe.    It  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  same  lichens  yieldi^^^ 
orchil.    The  coloring  principle  is  apparently  orcein.    It  is  larg^^-^ 
used   as   a  coloring  agent    for   pharmaceutical   preparations    ^^^ 
well  as  in  dyeing.     The  commercial  article  varies  considerate*^ 
in  tinctorial  properties,  this  being  due  to  the  crude  methods   ^^ 
manufacture. 

Literature. — Beringer,   Proc.   N.   J.    Pharm.   Assoc.,    191-^  ^ 
Arny,  Jour.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1913,  p.  47 ;  Gardner,  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

Lacmus. — Litmus. — A  dried  extract  obtained  by  the  fermef^^ 
tation  of  lichens  yielding  orcinol.     The  process  of  fermentatia^ 
is  similar  to  that  in  the  preparation  of  orchil  and  cudbear  bii^ 
potassium  carbonate  is  added  and  the  time  of  fermentation  i> 
longer.     When  the  color  of  the  solution  is  of  the  desired  tint  it 
is  mixed  with  calcium  carbonate  or  g\psum,  molded  into  small 
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nibrj  and  linally  dried.     Most  of  llic  lilnius  is  nianiifacliired  in 

Holland. 

The  tiluc  color  of  litmus  is  due  to  an  amoqjhoua  brownish- 
fd  sutwlancc  known  as  azolitniin.  It  is  a  weak  base  which  is 
sohiMc  in  water  and  insohihle  in  alcohol.  Commercial  litmus 
tntains  se*'eral  other  coloring  principles.  Litmus  is  chiefly  used 
»  an  indicator  of  neutrality  in  pharmacemical  and  chemical  work. 
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ARCHEGONIATES. 
FERNS     AND     FERN-ALLIES. 

The  Archegoniates  representing  the  highest  group  of  Cryp- 
tograms includes  the  Bryophytes  and  the  Pteridophytes.  The 
latter  includes  the  ferns  and  their  allies,  viz. :  the  horsetails  and 
club  mosses.  From  a  botanical  viewpoint  as  well  as  for  economic 
reasons  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  plants.  TTie 
Pteridophytes  are  a  very  old  group  being  first  found  in  the  Devo- 
nian and  attaining  their  maximum  development  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous age,  during  which  time  they  formed  the  bulk  of  the  vegetation 
comprised  in  the  coal-measures.  The  forms  existing  upon  the 
earth  are  still  very  numerous  comprising  about  5,000  distinct 
species.    Their  chief  interest  lies  in  their  use  as  ornamental  plants. 

ASPIDIUM.— MALE  FERN.— The  rhizome  and  stipes 
of  Dryopteris  Filix  mas  and  Dryopteris  marginalis  (Fam.  Poly- 
podiacceae),  perennials  (Fig.  11),  of  which  Dryopteris  Filix  mas 
is  more  widely  distributed,  being  indigenous  to  Europe,  Asia, 
North  America,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  Andes 
of  South  America;  while  D.  marginalis  is  found  in  the  Eastern 
and  Central  United  States  and  extends  north  to  Prince  Edward's 
Lsland.  The  rhizome  is  collected  in  early  autumn,  the  leaves 
cut  off,  leaving  the  lower  portions  or  stipes  attached  to  the 
rhizomes;  the  dead  portions  of  the  rhizomes  and  the  chaff  are 
removed.  Usually  the  drug  consists  of  the  stipes  only,  which 
are  separated  from  the  rhizome,  the  periderm  being  removed 
(Fig.  12).  The  drug  is  carefully  dried  and  preserved  and 
should  not  be  used  after  it  loses  its  green  color. 

Description. — Of  horizontal  or  oblique  growth,  5  to  15  cm. 
long  and  1  to  2.5  cm.  thick,  mostly  covered  with  nearly  cylindrical, 
slightly  curved  stipe-remnants  (Fig.  12),  which  are  about  25 
mm.  long  and  5  to  10  mm.  thick,  between  which  is  a  dense  mass 
of  dark-brown,  glossy,  transparent  and  soft-chaffy  scales;  inter- 
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nalty  spongy,  pale  green,  becoming  brownish  with  age;  in  trans- 
verse section  showing  an  interrupted  circle  of  about  six  (  D.  niar- 
ginalis)  or  seven  to  nine  (D.  Filix  mas)  groups  of  fihro-  1 
vascular  tissue,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  an  endodermal- 
like  layer:  odor  slight,  taste  acrid,  somewhat  bitter  and  nauseous. 
IVNKH  STRivTrtiP,— See  Via    I."*- 


<  ( M 


F[ii.  12.  A.  15.  Dryoptcris  I'ilix  mas  showing  a  decorlicattd  stipe  and 
piece  of  rhizome  (A),  and  rhiiotnes  with  stipes  attached  (.B)  ;  C,  prob- 
ably the  rhirome  of  Osmonda  Claytoniana,  whicli  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  Aspidium. 

Powder. — Light  brown  or  light  greenish-brown  (Fig.  14); 
starch  grains  numerous,  ellipsoidal,  ovoid,  oblong  and  irregularly 
shaped,  varying  in  length  from  0.002  to  0.018  mm. ;  numerous 
oil  globules  seen  in  chloral  mounts :  trache,-e  long  and  with  scalar!- 
form  and  reticulate  thickenings,  the  cells  being  0.025  to  0.075 
mm.  in  width.  The  lrache<e  are  colored  reddish-violet  on  the 
addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  reaction  resembling" 
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that  of  lignified  cells  with  phloroglucin ;  few  reddish-brown  epi- 
dermal cells  are  present,  and  the  strongly  lignified  cells  of  the 
hypodermis  resemble  the  libriform  cells  in  higher  plants.  Many 
of  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  contain  nuclei  which  may  be 
differentiated  by  the  use  of  iodin — green  or  methyl  green. 

Constituents. — An    active,    amorphous    substance,    filicic 


Fic.  13.  Transverse  section  of  stipe  of  Dryopteris  marKinalis  showinK 
epidermis  (£),  hypodermis  (H).  endodermis  (N),  completely  surroundinj; 
the  vascular  bundle   (V).  and  which  consists  of  sieve  (S),  tracheae   (T). 

ACID,  2  to  8  per  cent.,  being  contained  apparently  in  greatest 
abundance  in  rhizomes  collected  in  autumn,  and  readily  decom- 
posing with  the  formation  of  an  inactive  but  crystalline  anhy- 
dride; and  FILICIC  anhydride  (filicin,  or  so-called  crystalline 
filicic  acid).  The  latter  occurs  from  19  to  31  per  cent,  in  the 
drug,  and  may  be  converted  into, filicic  acid  by  dissolving  in  alka- 
lies and  precipitating  with  acids.     The  drug  also  contains  from 
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0.025  to  0.045  per  cent,  of  a  light  yellow  volatile  oil  with  a' 
intense  odor  of  the  drug  and  an  aromatic,  burning  taste.  It  cf*''^ 
sists  of  free  butyric  and  allied  acids  and  hexyl  and  octyl  esters  <■ 
the  fatty  acid  series,  ranging  from  butyric  acid  to  pelai^o**-'' 
From  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  a  green  fixed  oil  is  present,  which  c<^ 
sists  of  the  glycerides  of  oleic,  palmitic,  cerotinic  and  filosm  y 


Fig.  14.  Aspidium:  P.  parenchyma  containing  starch  grains;  S. 
starch  grains;  T,  tracheae;  H,  hypoderraal  cells  with  thickened  walls  and 
simple  pores;  C,  yellow,  thick-walled  cells  of  chaff. 


acids,  the  latter  being  volatile.  Also  filmaron  (active)  ;  a  small 
amount  of  a  bitter  principle;  about  10  per  cent,  of  hlixtannic 
acid ;  a  soft  black  resin  and  a  hard  red  resin ;  about  1 1  per  cent, 
of  an  uncrystalHzable  sugar;  starch,  and  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  ash. 
Allied  Plants. — The  rhizome  of  Aspidium  spinulosum 
appears  to  possess  properties  similar  to  the  official  drug;  it  some- 
what resembles  that  of  A.  Filix  mas,  but  the  chaffy  scales  possess 
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marginal  glandular  hairs  and  the  number  of  fibrovascular  bundles 
in  the  rhizome  is  usually  but  6  or  7. 

Adulterants. — The  rhizomes  of  other  ferns  are  sometimes 
substituted  for  those  of  the  true  drug.  The  botanical  origin  of 
these  substitutes  is  not  clear.  A  very  common  substitute  is  shown 
in  Fig.  12,  C,  which  is  derived  from  Osmunda  Claytoniana  or 
a  related  species.  It  occurs  in  large  pieces  with  coarse,  wiry 
roots,  flattened  stipes  and  is  free  from  chaffy  scales. 

ADIANTUM.— MAIDENHAIR  OR  VENUS  HAIR.— The 
fronds  of  Adiantum  pedatum  or  A.  Capillus- Veneris  (Fam. 
Polypodiaceae).  These  well-known  ferns  are  rather  common  in 
Eastern  and  Central  United  States  and  are  occasionally  used  in 
medicine.  They  are  among  the  most  graceful  and  delicate  of 
the  North  American  ferns.  The  rhizomes  are  horizontal,  slender 
and  with  blackish  roots.  The  leaves  are  few  but  well  devel- 
oped in  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  They  consist  of  long, 
blackish  and  shining  petioles,  pedately  branching  at  the  summit, 
first  into  two  recurving,  primary  forks,  and  then  into  several 
spreading  divisions,  each  of  which  bears  numerous  regularly 
alternating  leaflets.  The  latter  are  obliquely  triangular-oblong, 
the  upper  margin  being  incisely  lobed  and  serrate;  the  surface 
is  glaucous  and  very  smooth.  The  odor  is  slight ;  the  taste  being 
slightly  bitter  and  somewhat  astringent. 

Inner  Structure. — Consult  Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1909, 
p.  62. 

LYCOPODIUM. — ^The  spores  of  Lycopodium  clavatum,  and 
of  other  species  of  Lycopodium  (Fam.  Lycopodiaceae),  perennial 
herbs  indigenous  to  Europe,  Asia,  North  America  and  Central 
America.  The  spores  are  obtained  from  the  ripened  cones  by 
shaking  the  fruiting  tops  (sporogonia)  and  the  extraneous  matter 
is  removed  by  sieving.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  of  Lyco- 
podium are  Germany,  Russia  and  Switzerland. 

Description. — A  light-yellow,  very  mobile  powder,  nearly 
inodorous  and  tasteless,  floating  upon  water  and  not  wetted  by 
it,  but  sinking  on  being  boiled  with  it,  and  burning  quickly  when 
thrown  into  a  flame. 
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Spores  tetrahedral   (Fig.   15),  from  0.025  to  0.040  mm. 
diameter,  with  one  convex  side,  and  delicately  reticulate  on  tfc 
surface. 

Constituents. — About  50  per  cent,  of  a  deep  green,  odorle^ 
non-drying  oil  with  an  acid  reaction,  which  consists  chiefly  cr^ 
oleic  acid,  with  some  lycopodic  (di-oxy-stearic),  palmitic,  anj« 
myristic  acids  (Rathje,  Archiv.  Pharm.,  246,  1908,  p.  699); 
small  amoimt  of  phytosterin,  and  3  to  8.2  per  cent,  of  glyceric" 
The  spores  also  contain  5.3  per  cent,  of  a  nitrogenous  substance 


Fici.  15.  Spores 
spores  of  Lycopodium  davatiii 
by  pores;  E,  F,  spinous  spor 
inundalum  with  wavy  rcticiilali 


species  of  Lycopodium,  A,  B,  reticulated 
;  C.  D,  spores  of  L.  phyllanlhum  marked 
i  of  I.,  densum;  G,  H,  J,  spores  of  L, 
ns.— After  PtH7.qI 


about  3  per  cent,  of  a  sugar,  and  yield  about  1  per  cent,  of  ash. 

On  heating  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  monomethyla- 
niine  is  liberated,  and  on  macerating  the  spores  in  alcohol  a 
part  of  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  an  aldehyde. 

ALi-iEn  Pl.\nts. — The  spores  of  other  species  of  Lycopodium 
are  sometimes  collected  with  those  of  L.  clavatum,  as  Fir  Club 
moss  (L.  Selago)  ;  stiff  club  moss  (L.  annotimim) ;  bog  club 
moss  (L.  imtndatum),  and  the  ground  pine  (L,  complanatum). 
From  the  latter  an  alkaloid,  lycopodine,  has  been  isolated.  A 
toxic   alkaloid,   piliganine,   has   been   obtained    from   piligan    (L. 
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Saururus),  growing  in  Brazil.  L.  polytrichoides,  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;  L.  rubrum,  of  Venezuela;  L.  cernuum,  of  the  Tropics, 
and  L.  Selago  of  Europe,  are  also  employed  in  medicine. 

Adulterants. — Lycopodium  is  sometimes  admixed  with  pine 
pollen,  starchy  materials,  and  various  inorganic  substances,  as 
sulphur,  talc  and  gypsum.  A  recent  adulterant  of  Lycopodium 
has  been  found  to  consist  of  corn  starch  which  had  been  treated 
in  a  special  manner  and  then  colored  with  methyl  orange.  An 
artificial  lycopodium  is  prepared  by  treating  Bordeaux  turpentine 
(galipot  resin)  at  near  the  melting  point  w-ith  dry  ammonia,  the 
resulting  product  being  then  dried  and  powdered.  The  fragments 
are  irregular,  transparent  and  arc  detected  by  means  of  the 
microscope. 


Some  Pteridophytcs.  A,  Creeping  Selaginella  (Selaginella  apus)  ;  B, 
field  horsetail  (Equisetum  arvense)  showing  cone-bearing  branch  and 
foliage  branch;  C  adder's  tongue   (Ophioglossum  vulgatum). 
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GYMNOSPERMS. 

This  is  an  ancient  group  of  plants  and  was  especially  pre- 
dominant during  the  Triassic  age.  The  surviving  forms  are 
represented  by  about  450  species  and  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz. :  Cycads,  Coniferae  and  Gnetaceae.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  Coniferae  which  include  the  two  families  Taxaceae 
and  Pinaceae.  The  latter  include  about  300  species  and  are  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  Northern  Temperate  regions  of  the  world. 
They  are  mostly  resinous  trees  or  shrubs  and  of  very  great 
economic  importance  for  timber,  ornamental  purposes,  and  they 
also  furnish  valuable  products  which  are  used  in  the  arts  and 
in  medicine.  The  Pinaceae  include  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  fir, 
larch,  the  bald-cypress,  the  redwoods,  arbor  vitae,  and  juniper. 
The  Araucarias  belonging  to  the  Coniferae,  resemble  in  general 
habit  the  pine  and  are  the  lofty  evergreen  trees  of  tropical 
America  and  Australia.  The  Sequoias  include  the  redwood  (S. 
sempervirens)  and  the  big  tree  (S.  gigantea),  both  natives  of 
California  and  are  among  the  most  massive  of  any  trees  in  the 
world,  attaining  a  diameter  of  8  meters.  They  are  practically 
exempt  from  disease  and  some  are  estimated  to  be  thousands  of 
years  old.  Amber,  a  valuable  fossil  resin,  is  an  exudation  from 
trees  of  the  Pinaceae,  that  formerly  grew  along  the  shores  of  the 
]>altic  Sea,  especially  in  East  Prussia. 


PINACEi^,     OR     PINE     FAMILY. 

PINUS  ALBA.— WHITE  PINE  BARK.— The  dried  inner 
bark  of  Pinus  Strobus  (Fam.  Pinaceae).  P.  Strobus,  commonly 
known  as  white  pine  or  Weymouth  pine,  is  the  principal  timber 
pine  of  the  northern  L'nited  States  and  Canada.  The  bark  con- 
tains from  8  to  9  per  cent,  of  tannin,  but  is  not  usually  employed 
for  tanning  except  when  other  sources  of  supply  are  limited.  It 
is  collected  to  a  limited  extent  and  is  popular  in  the  making  of 
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expectorant   syrups.     After   the  outer  corky  layer  is   removed 
it  is  then  dried. 

Description. — In  flat  pieces  usually  not  more  than  3  dm. 
in  length,  nor  more  than  12  cm.  in  width  and  from  1  to  3.5  mm. 
in  thickness :  outer  surface  varying  from  yellowish-brown  to  cin- 
namon-brown and  not  infrequently  with  silver-white  patches  of 
the  inner  layer  of  the  periderm  and  occasional  patches  of  blackish- 
brown  cork,  otherwise  longitudinally  striate  with  numerous  small' 
blisters  of  oleo-resin  cavities  and  large  more  or  less  depressed 
irregular  scars ;  inner  surface  yellowish-brown  or  dark  brown  and 
finely  striate ;  fracture  tough,  fibrous ;  transverse  surface  porous, 
resinous  and  with  yellowish  groups  of  bast  fibers;  odor  terebin- 
thinate;  taste  slightly  mucilaginous,  terebinthinate,  bitter  and 
astringent. 

IxNER  Structure. — Hast  fibers  with  non-lignified  walls,  the 
cells  being  tabular  and  tangentially  compressed  and  distributed 
in  radial  more  or  less  wavy  rows  throughout  the  inner  bark; 
secretion  cells  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  mucilage  and  to 
some  extent  of  oleo-resin  or  tannin  arranged  in  tangential  rows 
between  the  bast  fibers;  parenchyma  cells  containing  starch  grains, 
the  latter  being  single  or  in  groups,  the  individual  granules  from 
0.005  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter  and  varying  from  spheroidal, 
ellipsoidal,  club-shaped  to  irregular  forms. 

Powder. — Tissues  and  cell  contents  described  above ;  lignified 
woody  elements  few  or  w-anting. 

Constituents. — AlcohoHc  extract  30  per  cent,  consisting  of 
9  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid  and  the  remainder  made  up  mainly 
of  an  oleo-resin.  The  bark  also  contains  considerable  mucilage 
and  a  small  quantity  of  coniferin,  the  latter  is  usually  present 
in  the  cambial-layer  of  all  of  the  species  of  Pinus  as  well  as  in 
other  genera  of  the  Pinaceae. 

Literature. — Bastin  and  Trimble,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1896. 
p.  28. 

TEREBINTHINA.— TURPENTINE.— An  oleo-resin  ob- 
tained from  Pinus  palustris  and  other  species  of  Pinus  (Fam. 
Pinaceae),  evergreen  trees   indigenous  to  the  southern  United 
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States.  The  oleo-resin  is  secreted  in  the  sapwood  and  is  obtaine^^ 
by  making  triangular  incisions  in  the  bark  and  wood  in  thi^ 
spring;  it  flows  into  cavities  (or  boxes)  made  lower  down  oi 
the  trunk,  from  which  it  is  dipped  into  barrels  or  other  recep^ — 
tacles.  The  product  of  the  first  year's  cutting  is  of  superior^ 
quality  and  is  known  as  ^'virgin'*  turpentine.  It  yields  about^ 
15  per  cent,  of  oil  of  turj^entine,  while  the  product  of  the  second  3 
or  third  year  yields  10  per  cent. 

Description. — In  yellowish,  opaque  masses,  brittle  in  the  cold; 
lighter  internally,  sticky  and  more  or  less  shiny;  odor  and  taste 
terebinthinatc.  One  part  dissolved  in  5  parts  of  alcohol  gives  a 
clear  solution  having  an  acid  reaction. 

Constituents. — Turi)entine  consists  of  70  to  80  per  cent,  of 
resin  and  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil ;  it  also  contains  a  bitter 
principle  and  various  organic  acids,  as  pinic,  sylvic,  etc. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  following 
pines  growing  in  the  Southern  States :  Pinus  palustris,  P.  glabra, 
P.  cubensis,  P.  echinata  and  P.  Taeda.  The  important  constituent 
is  the  hydrocarbon  pincne  (CioH,o),  which  in  the  oil  from  some 
plants  is  dextro-rotatory,  while  in  that  from  other  plants  it  is 
laevo-rotatory.  On  allowing  a  moisture-containing  oil  to  stand 
exposed  to  the  light,  crystals  of  pinol  hydrate  separate  out  in  the 
course  of  time. 

Turpentine  Substitutes. — A  number  of  inferior  substances 
are  sold  for  oil  of  turpentine.  They  are  decidedly  inferior  as 
they  have  no  binding  capacities  nor  do  they  combine  with  colors. 
The  composition  of  some  of  these  is  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine 2  parts,  rosin  spirit  1  part,  benzin  1  part.  (2)  Oil  of 
turpentine  1  part,  naphtha  1  part,  petroleum  spirit  2  parts.  (3) 
Oil  of  turpentine  1  part,  naphtha  1  part.  (4)  Petroleum  spirit 
2  parts,  rosin  spirit  1  part,  naphtha  1  part.  (5)  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine 10  liters,  rosin  spirit  10  liters,  benzin  5  liters,  rosin  500  gms., 
sandarac  500  gms.  (6)  Rosin  spirit  10  liters,  naphtha  10  liters, 
benzin  10  liters,  sandarac  250  gms.,  rosin  600  gms. 

Ar.LiED  Plants. — Various  other  species  of  I^inus  yield  an 
oleo-resin    resembling   turpentine,    as   Pinus   Taeda,   a   tall   tree 
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Rowing  in   the  regions   where   Finns  palustris  is   found;   the 
yield  of  oleo-resin  from  this  and  other  trees  is  considerably  less. 
Pin  VMS  sylvestris,  or  Scotch  fir,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  moun- 
tains  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  extensively  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try-,   is  the  source  of  much  of  the  turpentine  used  in  Europe. 

Iioia)EAUX  TURPENTINE  is  a  product  resembling  American  tur- 
pent:imie,  and  is  obtained  from  Pinus  maritima  and  other  species  of 
Pinus  growing  in  Southern  TVance,  the  resin  consisting  chiefly, 
hov^'^Ter,  of  the  anhydride  of  pimaric  acid. 

--'X.usTRiAN  TURPENTINE  OIL  is  obtained  from  Pinus  I^ricio, 
and       apparently  consists  of  dextro-rotatory  pinene. 

Tl^he  oil  known  as  French  turpentine  oil  is  derived  from 
F^ii'ii^x  s  pinaster,  and,  while  it  resembles  the  American  variety,  con- 
sii^t^      entirely  of  la^vo-rotatory  pinene. 

I^ixe  needle  oil  is  obtained  by  steam  distillation  from  the 
^^^-'^^  ^s  of  Pinus  pumilio,  a  tree  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  It  is  a  color- 
les^s.  c)il  with  an  aromatic  odor  and  taste,  and  contains  from  5  to 
^  r^^  X-  cent,  of  bornyl  acetate,  cadiiiene,  phellandrene,  pinene  and 
^^ '"^'^^strine. 

^^ine  needle  oil  is  also  obtained  to  a  limited  extent  from  tfie 
*  ^^^t.<:h  fir    (Pinus    sylvestris).      Tlie    German    product    closely 
^^^^mbles  the  oil  obtained  from  Pinus  pumilio,  as  probably  also 
^^^^^^^  the  Swedish  oil,  but  the  lui^lish  oil  is  hevo-rotatory. 

1  iiRcii  tar  is  the  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  the 

^^  ^-►ci^  and  bark  of  the  white  birch  (IJetula  alba).  ,  It  is  chiefly 

^^'^a.de  in   Russia,  has  a  stron<^,  penetrating  odor  and  does  not 

^^^iOify.     It  is  distinguished  from  beech  wood  tar  and  pine  tar 

^'^    i^ot  being  completely  soluble  in  95  per  cent,  acetic  acid,  and  is 

^*^^sxingiiished  from  juniper  tar  by  not  bein^;;  entirely  dissolved  in 

*^^^ilin  and  in  being  colored  greenish  with  ferric  chloride. 

An  oily  product  is  obtained  in  the  destructive  distillation  of 

^^'^e   wood  of  the  Prickly  cedar   (Jnniperus  Oxycedrus),  a  tree 

^u^lijrenous  to  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 

^'fticial  as  oil  of  cade.     It  is  a  brown,  viscid  liquid  with  a  tarry 

^or  and  a  pungent,  bitter  taste.     The  oil  varies  in  composition 

*^nd  the  only  constituent  that  has  been  isolated  is  the  sesquiter- 
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pene,  cadinene.     Of   the  phenols  which  it  contains   nothing     is 
known. 

An  oil  known  as  Kien  oil  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  dV 
tillatton  of  the  wood  of  the  root  of  Pinus  sylvestris.    The  oil- 
prepared  in  Germany,  Russia,  Finl.ind  and  Sweden,  and  consi^ 
of   d-pinene,   d-sylvcstrine   and   in   addition,   in   all   except 
Swedish  oil,  dipentcnc  has  been  detennined. 


Sirobus). 


COLOPHONY.— ROSIN  OR  RESIN.— The  residue  after 
the  distillation  of  the  crude  oleo-resin  {or  turpentine)  of  Pinus 
palustris  and  other  species  of  Pinus  (Fam.  Pinacea:),  everg[reen 
trees  indigenous  to  the  southern  United  Slates.  There  are  two 
commercial  varieties  of  Colophony:  (1)  one  which  is  amber 
colored  and  derived  from  the  oleo-resin  of  trees  tapped  for  the 
first  lime;  and  (2)  a  yellowish-red  or  reddish-brown  variety 
derived  from  the  oleo-resin  of  trees  that  have  been  tapped  for 
a  number  of  years.    The  former  article  is  preferred. 
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Descriition. — Usually  in  sharp,  angular  fragments;  trans- 
lucent, amber-colored,  usually  covered  with  a  yellowish  dust,  hard, 
brittle,  pulverizable,  fracture  shiny  and  shallow-conchoidal ;  odor 
and  taste  faintly  terebinthinate. 

Rosin  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.070  to  1.080,  and  it  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  benzol,  carbon  disulphide,  acetic  acid,  fixed  and 
volatile  oils  and  in  solutions  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate. 

On  heating  a  small  quantity  of  colophony  and  neutral  methyl 
sulphate  or  neutral  ethyl  sulphate  in  a  test-tube  the  mixture 
assumes  a  rose,  then  violet  and  finally  a  deep  violet  color. 

Powder. — Pale  to  dark  yellow ;  irregular  fragments,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  forming  a  straw-colored  liquid,  which  becomes  milky- 
white  on  addition  of  water;  on  heating  fragments  of  rosin  in 
water  they  melt,  run  together  and  form  a  sticky  mass. 

Constituents. — From  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  an  anhydride  of 
ahietic  acid,  which  on  treatment  with  alcohol  is  changed  into 
abietic  acid,  which  latter  is  crystalline ;  sylvic  acid,  which  is  prob- 
ably a  decomposition  product  of  abietic  acid ;  ash,  about  1  per  cent. 
WThite  rosin,  prepared  by  agitating  melted  rosin  in  water, 
occurs  in  whitish,  opaque  masses,  due  to  inclusion  of  air. 

Rosin  is  not  infrequently  used  as  an  adulterant  of  other  resin- 
ous products,  as  of  lUirgundy  pitch  and  X'enice  turpentine.  A 
nii>cturc  of  rosin  and  oil  of  tur[)cntiiie  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  latter. 

Hesixs  are  a  class  of  substances  which  may  be  looked  upon 
a>  final  prothicts  in  destructive  metabolism.    They  result  from  the 
oxidation  of  oils  and  allied  products  and  usually  accompany  them, 
as  oleo-resins,  gum-resins,  etc.    They  are  insoluble  in  water,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  acetone,  ether  and  similar  solvents,  and  burn  with  a 
yellow  flame,  forming  considerable  soot.     Several  kinds  of  resins 
are  recognized,  depending  upon  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
their  important  constituents : 

(1)  Resinolic  Acid  Resins  include  those  that  contain  a 
lar^e  proportion  of  oxy-acids,  which  have  been  obtained  in  a  .crys- 
talline condition,  as  abietic  acid  in  colophony ;  copaivic  and  oxy- 
coj»aivic  acids,  in  copaiba;  guaiaconic  acid,  in   j^uaiac ;  pimaric 
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acid,  in  Burgundy  pitch  and  frankincense ;  and  sandaracolic  acid, 
in  Sandarac. 

(2)  Resinol  Resins  are  alcoholic  or  phenolic  resins,  a 
number  of  which  have  been  crystallized,  as  benzoresinol,  from 
benzoin;  storesinol,  from  styrax;  gurjuresinol,  from  gurjun  bal- 
sam; and  guaiacresinol,  from  guaiac  resin. 

(3)  Resinotannol  Resins  are  aromatic  derivatives  that 
behave  towards  iron  salts  and  some  other  reagents  like  tannin 
and  yield  picric  acid  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  The  follow- 
ing have  been  isolated :  Aloercsinotannol,  from  aloes ;  ammoresino- 
tannol  and  galbaresinotannol,  from  ammoniac ;  peruresinotannol, 
from  balsam  of  Peru ;  siaresinotannol  and  sinnaresinotannol,  from 
benzoin;  and  toluresinotannol,  from  balsam  of  Tolu. 

(4)  Resexe  Resins  form  a  .c^rouj)  of  resins  which  appear  to 
be  associated  with  bitter  principles.  They  are  insoluble  in  alka- 
lies and  with  difficulty  acted  upon  by  reagents.  They  include 
alban  and  fluavil,  from  gutta  percha ;  copalresene,  from  copal : 
(lammaresene,  from  dammar;  dracoresene,  from  dragon's  blood; 
olibanoresene,  from  olibanum. 

(5)  Glucoresins  or  glucosidal  resins,  as  the  resins  of  jalap 
and  scammony. 

Resins  occur  in  33  families  of  the  Spermophytes. 

PIX  LIQITDA.— TAR.— A  product  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  the  wood  of  Pinus  palustris  and  other  species 
of  Pinus  (Fam.  Pinaccai),  evergreen  trees  indigenous  to  the 
southern  United  States,  particularly  near  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tar  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  the 
wood  without  access  of  air,  the  tarry  liquid  being  separated 
from  the  aqueous  mixture  consisting  of  wood  naphtha  and 
pyroligneous  (crude  acetic)  acid.  The  amount  of  tar  obtained 
in  the  operation  varies,  depending  on  how  rapidly  the  wood  has 
been  heated.  If  the  wood  is  heated  slowly  the  yield  is  about  5 
per  cent.,  if  rapidly  heated  it  is  increased  to  nearly  10  per  cent. 

Description. — Semi-fluid,  viscid,  blackish-brown,  non-crys- 
talline, transparent  in  thin  layers,  becoming  granular  or  crystal- 
line (due  to  the  separation  ot'  pyrocatechin)  and  opaque  with  age: 
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jxlor  peculiar,  aromatic,  taste  pungent.    Tar  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
fixed  or  volatile  oils,  and  solutions  of  potassium  or  sodium  hy- 
<lrate;  it  is  heavier  than  water  and  slightly  soluble  in  it;  the 
solution  is  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown  color,  has  an  acid  reaction, 
Welds   with  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  a  reddish  color, 
and   wkh  a  stronger  solution,  an  olive-green  color,  due  to  the 
presence  of  pyrocatechin  (distinguishing  it  from  Juniper  Tar), 
and  is  colored  brownish-red  by  an  ecjual  volume  of  calcium  hy- 
'iratc  test-solution.    The  petroleum  ether  extract  is  colored  green- 
ish hy  a  0.1  per  cent,  sohition  of  copper  acetate. 

CoNSTiTUEXTS. — Tar  consists  of  a  resinous  substance,  with 
^^hicli  are  admixed  a  small  quantity  of  turpentine,  acetic  acid, 
methxl  alcohol  and  various  volatile  empyreumatic  substances, 
^^n  clistillation  4  distinct  classes  of  products  are  obtained:  (1) 
•^'^  acjiieous  distillate,  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  consisting  chiefly 
'»f  acetic  acid,  methyl  alcohol  and  acetone.  (2)  A  light  oily 
"^^^tillatc.  from  10  to  1?  per  cent.,  coming  over  under  150°  C,  and 
con  si  5>  ting  of  mesit,  toluene,  xylene,  cumene,  methene  and  eupion, 
which  products  are  used  as  solvents  for  varnishes  and  similar 
substances.  (3)  A  heavy  oily  distillate,  about  15  per  cent.,  dis- 
liUin<r  over  between  150°  and  250°  C,  and  consisting  of  the 
creosote  oils,  viz. :  phenol,  cresol,  creosote,  paraffin,  naphthalene, 
Vyrenc,  chrysene,  retene  and  some  other  substances.  (4)  A 
i>Uiv:k  resinous  mass,  called  pitch  (50  to  65  per  cent.)  which  has 
ihi:  odor  of  tar  and  is  still  official  in  some  pharmacopcEias. 

In  the  distillation  of  pine  wood  tar  the  distillate  which  is 

\\'<hicr  than   water  contains  a  volatile  oil  known  as  oil  of  tar 

'^^li-*Um  l*icis  Lir|ui(kc).     When  recently  prepared  it  is  colorless, 

\mt  it  "raduallv  darkens,  becomiui^  fniallv  dark  reddish-brown, 

iWre  separating  at  the  same  time  a  blackish,  resinous  substance. 

^  ^^1  <»f  tar  consists  chiefly  of  oil  of  turpentine,  with  some  of  the 

V'lihtcr  hydrocarbons   and   i)henol   compounds,   acetic  and   other 

•^*^'i^ls,  and  a  number  of  empyreumatic  products. 

Alliki)  rkoDrcTS. —  r>eech  wood  tar  is  the  product  of  the 
<l^^tructive  distillation  of  the  wood  of  l^ngus  sylvatica  and  F. 
f^THiginea  (  I'am.  l-^agaceie).     It  is  distinguished  from  pine  tar 
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by  the  petroleum  ether  extract  not  giving  a  green  color  with 
copper  acetate  solution,  and  in  the  creosote  oils  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  guaiacol.  The  official  creosote  is  a  mix- 
ture of  guaiacol  and  creosol  with  some  other  phenol  derivatives, 
as  xylenol,  methyl  creosol  and  methyl  guaiacol,  obtained  from 
the  heavy  oily  distillate  of  beech  wood  tar.  Guaiacol  is  of  inter- 
est because  on  treatment  with  chemicals  it  may  be  converted  into 
vanillin. 

TEREBINTH  IN  A  LARICINA  (Terebinthina  Ven- 
KTA.) — Larch  Turpentine  or  Venice  Turpentine. — An  oleo- 
rcsin  obtained  from  the  European  larch,  Larix  dccidua  (Earn. 
Piiiaccje).  The  tree  is  indigenous  to  the  Alps  and  Carpathian 
Mountains  and  is  extensively  cultivated.  The  oleo-resin  is 
obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  heart  wood  in  the  spring 
of  tlie  year  and  these  are  then  plugged  until  the  fall,  when  the 
l)luj4  is  removed  and  the  viscid  liquid  is  collected  by  means  of 
a  spoon.  Erom  each  incision  about  250  c.c.  of  oleo-resin  is 
obtained  annually.  The  yield  from  each  tree  is  limited  as  the 
oleo-resin  is  only  secreted  for  a  few  years.  The  commercial 
supplies  are  obtained  mostly   from  the   Southern  Tyrol. 

Description. — A  thick,  mostly  clear  and  transparent  liquid 
of  a  yellowish,  yellowish-green,  or  brown  color,  a  slightly  green 
fluorescence,  a  characteristic  aromatic  odor  and  a  slightly  bitter 
but  not  acrid  taste.  On  carefully  drying  a  thin  layer  it  leaves  a 
transparent  film.  The  Sp.  Gr.  is  1.1850  and  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion shows  a  slight  acidity  to  litmus  paper.  It  is  completely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  acetone  and  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  petroleum  benzin.  The  acid  number  varies  from  65 
to  85.     The  saponification  numlxT  ranges  from  35  to  110. 

Constituents. — A  volatile  oil,  with  a  terebinthinate  odor, 
from  20  to  22  per  cent.;  laricinolic  acid  (crystalline),  4  to  5 
per  cent.;  «-  and  /?-larinolic  acid  (amorphous),  55  to  60 
l)er  cent.;  resin,  14  to  15  per  cent.;  traces  of  benzoic  acid,  a 
i)itter  princii)le  and  a  small  quantity  of  unsaponifiable  material. 

Adulterants. — Mixtures  containin^^  colophony  and  turpen- 
tine are  said  to  he  cither  mixed  with  the  genuine  article  or  sub- 
stituted for  it. 
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Strasburg  turpentine  is  the  product  of  the  European  silver 
fir  (Abies  alba).  It  closely  resembles  the  Canada  turpentine, 
but  has  a  lemon-like  odor.  It  contains  24  to  30  per  cent,  of  a 
greenish,  fluorescent  volatile  oil,  consisting  chiefly  of  1-pinene; 
46  to  50  per  cent,  of  «-  and  /9-abietinolic  acid;  about  2  per 
cent,  of  a  crystalline  resin,  abietolic  acid;  10  per  cent,  of  an 
amorphous  resin,  abiennic  acid;  and  small  quantities  of  a  bitter 
principle,  succinic  acid  and  a  coloring  principle. 

Laricis  Q)Rtex. — Larch  Bark. — The  inner  bark  of  the 
branches  and  trunk  of  Larix  decidua  (Fam.  Pinaceae).  It  occurs 
in  quills  and  flattened  more  or  less  transversely  curved  pieces, 
outer  surface  being  light  to  dark  red ;  inner  surface  yellowish- 
white  to  pinkish-red;  fracture  short-fibrous,  outer  portion  deep 
red;  odor  aromatic,  taste  astringent  and  somewhat  bitter.  The 
drug  is  characterized  by  scattered  groups  of  stone  cells  with 
thick  lamellated  walls,  the  cells  varying  in  shape  from  branching 
to  long  spindle-shaped  forms  resembling  bast  fibers  (Moeller, 
Anatomie  der  Baumrinden).  Larch  Bark  contains  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  tannin,  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  resin  and  larix- 
inic  acid.  The  latter  sublimes  at  93°  C  forming  crystals  resem- 
bling those  of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  allied  to  pyrogallol  and  pyro- 
catechin  and  occurs  mostly  in  the  bark  of  young  trees. 

PIX  BURGUNDICA.— BURGUNDY  PITCH.— The  resin- 
ous exudation  of  the  stems  of  the  Norway  Spruce  Fir,  Picea 
excelsa  (Fam.  Pinaceae),  an  evergreen  tree  indigenous  to  Europe 
and  Northern  Asia.  The  resin  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
through  the  bark  into  the  wood,  the  resin  exuding  and  solidify- 
ing; it  is  then  collected  and  purified  by  melting  it  in  hot  water 
and  straining  the  mixture.  The  chief  supplies  of  the  drug  come 
from  Finland,  the  Black  Forest  (Germany)  and  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains. It  is  doubtful  if  the  commercial  supplies  have  ever  been 
derived  from  the  French  province.  Burgundy,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name. 

Description. — Irregular,  hard,  opaque  or  translucent  pieces, 
more  or  less  plastic  and  strongly  adhesive,  yellowish-brown  or 
reddish-brown,  brittle,  the  fracture  shiny,  conchoidal ;  odor  agree- 
able terebinthinate ;  taste  aromatic  and  sweetish. 
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Burgundy  Pitch  is  partly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  (1  to  20),  and 
almost  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Constituents. — Chiefly  resin,  consisting  of  two  crystallizablc 
resin  acids:  dextropimaric  and  Ixvopimaric  acids;  a  volatile  oil 
(isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine),  about  5  per  cent.,  to  which  its 
peculiar  fragrance  is  due ;  and  about  10  per  cent,  or  less  of  water, 
which  is  included  during  the  preparation. 

Substitute. — An  article  is  sometimes, sold  under  the  name 
of  Burgimdy  Pitch  which  is  prepared  by  melting  colophony  with 
fat  or  pitch  and  mixing  with  water. 

Adulterants. — Burgundy  pitch  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
various  mixtures,  as  of  other  coniferous  i)roducts  and  palm  oil; 
these  are  distinguished  by  being  more  or  less  opaque  and  some- 
what porous,  and  not  having  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  gen- 
uine article,  and  also  by  the  formation  of  a  turbid  mixture  on  the 
addition  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

FIX  CANADENSIS. — Canada  (or  Hemlock)  Pitch  is 
the  oleo- resin  of  the  common  Hemlock  [Tsuga  (Abies)  cana- 
densis] which  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk  and 
collecting  the  exudate,  or  by  boiling  pieces  of  the  wood  and 
bark  and  skimming  off  the  melted  oleo-resin.  It  occurs  in  dark, 
reddish-brown,  opaque  or  translucent  pieces  resembling  Bur- 
gundy Pitch,  and  probably  contains  similar  constituents. 

Hemlock  Bark  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  United  States 
for  tanning.  The  inner  bark  is  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine. 
The  drug  comes  in  flattened  pieces,  varying  in  size;  the  outer 
surface  is  cinnamon-brown  or  blackish-brown  and  longitudinally 
wrinkled,  or  evenly  furrowed ;  inner  surface  yellowish-brown  to 
cinnamon-brown,  finely  striate  and  with  numerous  small  crystals ; 
fracture  short  in  the  outer  portion  and  strongly  fibrous  in  the 
inner  bark;  the  odor  is  faint  and  the  taste  strongly  astringent. 
The  inner  structure  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  It  contains  from  10 
to  15  per  cent,  of  tannin  and  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil 
and  resin. 

TEREBINTHINA  CANADENSIS.— CANADA  TURPEN- 
TINE. CANADA  BALSAM  OR  P>ALSAM  OF  FIR.— A  liquid 
oleo-resin  obtained  from  Abies  balsamea  (Fam.  Pinaceie),  a  tall 
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evergreen  tree  (Fig.  16)  indigenous  to  the  Northern  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  oleo-resin  occurs  normally  in  reser- 
voirs in  the  bark  and  forms  in  vesicles  or  blisters  on  the  surface, 
from  which  it  is  obtained  by  puncturing  them  with  the  spout 
of  the  can  used  by  the  balsam  collectors.  Canada  Turpentine  is 
collected  chiefly  in  Quebec. 

Description. — ^Viscid,  pale  yellow  or  greenish-yellow,  occa- 
sionally with  a  greenish  fluorescence ;  transparent ;  odor  agree- 
able, terebinthinate ;  taste  bitter,  slightly  acrid. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  Canada  turpentine  gradually  dries, 
forming  a  transparent  varnish;  it  solidifies  on  mixing  5  or  6 
parts  with  1  part  of  magnesia  previously  moistened  with  water 
(distinguishing  it  from  other  coniferous  resins)  ;  it  is  completely 
soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzol  or  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
about  80  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  (distinguishing  it  from 
other  coniferous  resins). 

Constituents. — About  75  per  cent,  of  a  resinous  substance, 
consisting  chiefly  of  4  acid  resins :  canadinic,  canadolic,  and  a- 
and  /9-canadinolic  resins,  and  11  to  12  per  cent,  of  an  indifferent 
resin  canadoresene ;  16  to  25  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  consisting 
chiefly  of  1-pinene;  and  pimaric  acid. 

Oregon  Balsam. — This  is  a  recent  article  of  commerce  and 
is  obtained  from  the  red  fir  or  Douglas  spruce  (Pseudotsuga 
mucronata),  a  tree  common  in  the  western  United  States  and 
British  Columbia.  According  to  Fry  the  oleo-resin  is  collected 
by  incising  the  tree,  and  draining  by  means  of  a  spout,  collecting 
the  exudation  in  a  suitable  container.  It  is  afterwards  strained 
and  shipped  in  barrels.  The  genuine  article  has  all  of  the  prop- 
erties of  true  Canada  balsam. 

Adulterants. — Mixtures  consisting  of  oil  of  turpentine,  colo- 
phony, oil  of  eucalyptus,  and  oil  of  nutmeg  have  been  sold  under 
the  name  of  "Oregon  balsam,"  and  for  this  reason,  the  true  balsam 
has  come  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

SPRUCE  GUM  is  a  natural  exudation  on  the  branches  of 
the  black  or  bog  spruce  (Picea  mariana),  red  spruce  (P.  rubra) 
and  white  spruce  (P.  canadensis).  Tt  is  gathered  in  consider- 
able quantities,  principally  in  northern  New  England  and  Canada 
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and  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum.  The 
l^m  occurs  in  longitudinal  rifts  on  the  branches  and  trunk,  the 
finest  flavored  and  cleanest  ginn  is  found  on  the  south  side  of 
the  tree.  In  the  early  spring  the  gum  exudes  slowly  and  con- 
tinues to  flow  during  the  summer  hanging  in  pendulous  bags 
from  the  tree.  The  mass  grows  daily  until  the  middle  of  July 
when  the  sap  ceases  to  run.  The  quality  of  the  gum  varies 
considerably  not  only  during  the  flowing  i)eriod  but  for  some 
time  afterwards.  Durintr  Mav  and  June  the  e.vudation  has  a 
decidedly  pungent  taste  resembling  tuq>entine.  As  the  mass 
hardens  it  becomes  intensely  bitter.  During  the  cold  weather 
of  winter  the  turpentine-like  odor  and  bitter  taste  are  entirely 
dissipated  and  the  gum  is  ready  to  be  harvested.  It  is  assorted 
into  several  grades  according  to  its  color  and  aroma.  Thousands 
of  tons  are  used  for  conuiiercial  purposes  annually.  While  the 
gum  is  used  extensively,  very  little  has  been  written  concerning 
its  constituents.  It  consists  largely  of  a  gimimy  substance,  a 
small  quantity  of  volatile  oil  (apparently  a  simple  terf>ene),  and 
several  resins. 

SAXDARAC. — The  dry  resinous  exudation  of  Callitris  quad- 
rivalvis  (Fam.  Piiiaceic),  a  large  shrub  of  northwestern  Africa. 
The  resin  exudes  spontaneously  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
flow  and  increase  the  yield  incisions  are  made. 

Desckiptiox. — In  pale  vellow,  cylindrical  tears,  attaining  a 
length  of  3.3  cm.  and  varying  in  thickness  from  5  to  30  mm. ; 
the  outer  surface  smooth  and  covered  with  a  whitish  dust;  frac- 
ture, short,  glass-like:  inner  surface  lustrous  and  transparent; 
odor  balsamic  and  taste  slightly  aromatic  and  bitter.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  mastic  in  that  it  is  not  j)lastic  on  chewing. 

Sandarac  melts  at  135"  C  and  is  completely  soluble  in  alco- 
hol (96  j)er  cent.),  ether,  amyl  alcohol,  acetone  and  hot  linseed 
oil.  It  is  only  partly  soluble  in  chloroform,  carbon  disidphide, 
petroleum  ether,  and  volatile  oils  such  as  oil  of  turpentine.  Ben- 
zol dissolves  only  ai)out  40  per  cent,  of  the  best  grades. 

I'owDEK. — Almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  (95  per  cent.),  the 
sohuion  remaining  almost  colorless;  the  fragments  do  not  melt 
when  heated  with   water. 
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Constituents. — About  95  per  cent,  of  a  resin  consisting  of 
85  per  cent,  of  sandaracolic  acid  and  10  per  cent,  of  callitrolic 
acid;  from  0.25  to  0.5  ])er  cent,  of  volatile  oil  composed  princi- 
pally of  pinene ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  bitter  principle  which  forms 
a  cnstalline  sodium  salt;  about  0.10  per  cent,  of  ash. 

.Allied  Plants. — A  resin  closely  resembling  Sandarac  is 
obtained  from  Actinostrobus  pyramidalis  a  shrub  growing  in 
southwestern  Australia  and  from  one  or  more  species  of  Calli- 
tris  growing  in  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Adulterants. — A  fictitious  Spanish  article  has  been  found 
'n  commerce  apparently  manufactured  from  ordinary  colophony, 
^t    was  formed  in  tears,  became  plastic  on  chewing,  and  had  a 
iielting  |X)int  and  gave  an  acid  number  corresponding  to  colo- 
phony. 

THUJA. — -Arbor  Vit-e  or  White  Cedar. — The  young  twigs 

o^    arl)or  vit:c.   Thuja   occidentalis.    (Fam.    Pinacese),  a  conical 

tree    indigenous  from  Canada  to  Virginia  and  extensively  culti- 

^"ated.  are  also  used  in  medicine.     The  leaves  are  4-ranke(l,  of 

f^vo    kinds,  those  of  the  lateral  pairs  being  more  or  less  elon- 

i^aterl.  clasping,  and  triangular  in  section,  those  of  the  other  pair 

•K.*in<r  flattened,  appressed  and   with  a  prominent  oleo-resinous 

>ilancl  near  the  middle  on  the  dorsal  or  outer  surface,  the  arrange- 

nieiit  of  the  leaves  being  such  as  to  give  the  branches  a  ilattish 

^••Pl  >t.*arance.     The  fruits  are  small  cones  with  six  to  ten  carpels, 

^'*icli   bearing  a  narrow-winged  seed. 

'Ihiiia  contains    1    i)er  cent,   of  a   volatile   oil   with   an   odor 

^'^'^^•tnbling  tansy  and  containing  d-pinene,  1-fenchone,  d-tbujone, 

^^^^\    iin   inactive  oxime ;   two   resins;   a   glncoside   thujin,   which 

'^'^'^cinbles  (juercitrin ;  a  bitter  glucoside  pinicrin,  and  pinitannic 

aci<l.     The  two   latter  ])rinciples   are   also   found   in    Pinus   syl- 

ve^tris. 

JL'XIPKRUS. — ^Juniper  1»i:rries. — Tbe  carefully  dried  ripe 

^^uit  of    the   common    juniper    (Juniperus    conununis)    and    its 

^iirifties  (  b'ani.  Pinacc\'e).     The  plants  are  small  evergreen  trees 

^^nh  Mibnlate,  i)rickly-])ointe(l,  verticillate  leaves  and  incbtjenons 

^<>  X(;rth  America,  luirope  and  Asia. 

I)ks(  rii»ti()N. — The  berry-like  fruits  are  nearly  globular,  from 
"'  to  10  nuiL  in  diameter,  somewhat  wrinkled,  purplish-black  or 
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dark  brown,  frequently  with  a  whitish  bloom,  with  3  to  6  minute 
bracts  at  the  base,  and  a  triangular  scar  at  the  summit  marking 
the  line  of  separation  of  the  carpels.  The  pulp  is  brownish 
and  usually  contains  three  ovoid  seeds,  attached  to  which  are 
3  to  4  ellipsoidal  oleo-resinous  masses.  The  odor  is  slight  and 
the  taste  is  sweet  and  resinous. 

Inner  Structure. — Epidermal  cells  with  thick  walls  and 
brownish  amorphous  contents;  a  hypodermis  of  2  to  3  rows  of 
collenchymatous  cells  w^ith  brownish-red  amorphous  contents; 
cells  of  sarcocarp  consisting  of  thin-walled  parenchyma  cells 
with  large  intercellular  spaces;  fibrovascular  bundles  associated 
with  yellowish  stone  cells  and  ovoid  schizogenous  oil-secretion 
canals ;  inner  layer  of  pericarp  of  small  thick-walled  cells  separated 
from  the  sarcocarp;  the  seed  coat  to  which  are  attached  the 
secretion  reservoirs  is  characterized  by  a  closed  ring  of  stone 
cells  most  of  which  contain  a  prism  of  calcium  oxalate;  cells  of 
endosperm  and  embryo  filled  with  aleurone  grains  and  an  oily 
cytoplasm. 

Powder. — Calcium  oxalate  in  monoclinic  prisms  about  0.030 
mm.  in  length,  occurring  in  stone  cells,  which  are  about  0.060 
mm.  in  diameter  and  with  walls  that  are  about  0.015  mm.  in 
thickness ;  a  small  number  of  nearly  spheroidal  starch  grains  from 
0.005  to  0.007  mm.  in  diameter;  fragments  with  oil  glands  and 
brown  pigment  cells. 

Constituents. — Juniper  berries  contain  0.5  to  1.5  per  cent, 
of  a  volatile  oil  containing  pinene,  cadinene,  and  a  juniper  cam- 
l)hor;  10  per  cent,  of  resin;  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  dextrose;  a 
yellow  coloring  principle ;  and  yield  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  ash.  The 
oil  and  the  fruits  are  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gin. 

LIGNUM  JUNIPERL— Juniper  wood.— The  wood  of  the 
roots,  stems  and  branches  of  Juniperus  communis  is  official  in 
the  Austrian  Pharmacoi)oeia.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  piccc^ 
varying  from  2  to  10  cm.  in  thickness  with  the  thin  bark  usually 
adhering,  'i'he  wood  of  the  root  is  preferred  to  that  of  the 
stems  and  branches,  in  that  it  is  more  aromatic.  It  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  volatile  oil  and  resin. 

The  Juniper  wood   oil   of   commerce  consists  apparently  of 
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oil  of  turpentine  to  which  some  Juniper  oil  has  been  added,  or  it 
is  turpentine  oil  which  has  been  added  to  juniper  wood  or 
branches  and  re-distilled.  The  oil  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
veterinary  medicine, 

SABINA. — SAVIN. — The  young  and  tender,  green  branches 
of  Juniperus  Sabina  (Fam.  Pinacere),  an  evergreen  shrub  indig- 
enous to  the  mountainous  regions  of  southern  and  central 
Europe  and  extending  as  far  as  Siberia.     The  young  branches 


Fig.  18.  Transverse  section  of  Ihc  stalk  of  Juniperus  Sabina  a 
l>oint  of  attachment  of  two  leaves,  cp,  epidermis ;  s,  stomata ;  h.  hypo- 
dermis;  pal.  palisade  cells;  1,  bast  fibers;  b,  xylem;  r,  mechanical  tissue; 
S,  oil  secreting  gland  or  reservoir.— After  Mongin. 

are  collected  in  the  spring,  stripped  from  the  older  woody 
branches  and  dried.  In  the  preparation  of  the  volatile  oil,  which 
is  official,  they  are  used  in  the  green  state. 

Description, — Branchlets  1  to  5  cm.  long,  1  to  2  mm.  in 
diameter;  covered  with  closely  apprcssed  (except  those  at  the 
base  of  the  branches  or  branch-scars),  grayish-  or  brownish- 
green,  rhomboidal,  scale-like  leaves  which  arc  about  1  mm.  long, 
4-ranked,  closely  imbricated,  thus  completely  covering  the  branch- 
lets,  and  show  in  cross-section  a  single  large  oil-gland  directly 
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lx:ncath  the  epidermis  of  the  dorsal  surface.  Some  of  the  berry- 
like fruits  are  usually  present.  They  are  globular  or  ellipsoidal, 
brownish-yellow  or  purplish-black.  5  to  7  mm.  in  diameter,  with 
a  whitish  bloom,  wrinkled  and  more  or  less  tuberculate,  due  to 
the  tips  of  the  fleshy  scales:  the  pulp  is  brownish  and  contains 
from  2  to  6  ovoid,  yellowish-brown  seeds,  3  to  4  mm.  long,  longi- 
tudinally grooved,  particularly  on  the  dorsal  side,  and  enclosed  by 
a  resinous  membrane.  The  odor  is  slightly  terebinthinate,  and  the 
taste,  bitterish  and  resinous. 

Inner  Strictire. — .^ee  Fig.   18. 

Powder. — Starch,  0.004  mm.:  characteristic  hypodemiis,  con- 
si.sting  of  long  fibers  0.015  mm.  wide,  associated  with  epidermis; 
narrow  tracheids :  numerous  oleo-resin  masses. 

Constituents. — From  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  con- 
sisting of  about  10  per  cent,  of  an  alcohol  sabinol :  40  to  44  per 
cent,  of  an  ester  of  sabinol  and  acetic  acid:  a  sesquiterpene;  and  a 
principle  with  an  cKlor  of  cumin  aldehyde.  Also  resin,  and  a 
small  amount  of  tannin. 

Allied  Plants. — Red  Cedar  ( Juniperus  virginiana)  is  a  tree 
or  shrub  of  wide  distribution  in  North  America.  The  fruits  are 
l)nrple,  smaller,  and  contain  fewer  seeds  than  those  of  J.  Sabina. 
The  constituents  arc  also  similar.  The  volatile  oil  of  the  wood 
is  known  as  red  cedar  wood  oil  and  occurs  to  the  extent  of  2.5 
to  4..T  ])cr  cent.  'Hie  oil  consists  of  so-called  cedar  camphor,  or 
ccdrol,  and  cedrcnc. 

A  X  G  I  O  S  P  E  R  M  S. 
The  Angiosi)ernis  or  flowering  plants  include  the  highest 
^ronp  or  phylum.  They  are  represented  by  at  least  130,000  living 
species  and  about  10  per  cent,  of  which  have  been  used  by  man 
cither  as  food,  in  medicine,  or  for  some  distinct  economic  pur- 
pose. 

M  OX  OCOT  Y  LEDON  S. 
This  subdivision  include  those  plants  in  which  the  seeds  con- 
lain  but  a  sini^le  cotyledon,  the  leaves  arc  usually  parallel-veined. 
the  flowers  are  mostly  3-nierous  and  in  the  stems  the  fibrovas- 
cular  bundles  are  of  the  concentric  type. 
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These  are  mostly  herbs  with  cylindrical  usually  hollow  stems 
(culms)  closed  at  the  swollen  nodes.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
the  basal  portion  or  sheath  enveloping  the  culm  and  bearing  at 
the  orifice  an  appendage  called  the  ligule.  Under  the  epidermis 
of  both  stems  and  leaves  there  is  a  more  or  less  strongly  devel- 
o|>cd  ring  of  sclerenchymatous  fibers;  similar  fil)ers  surround 
the  concentric  fibrovascular  bundles  which  occur  in  1  or  2  circles 
l)eneath  the  endodermis. 

TRITICUM.— COUCH  GRASS,  DOG  GRASS,  OR  QUICK 
GRASS. — The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Agropyron  (Triticum) 
re|)ens,  a  common  ])erennial  grass  indigenous  to  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  naturalized  in  North  America  except  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
It  forms  slender  jointed  rhizomes,  by  means  of  which  the  plant 
is  extensively  propagated;  the  culms  vary  from  0.3  to  1  M.  in 
height,  the  s])ikelets  have  3  to  7  flowers ;  and  the  empty  glumes 
are  5-  to  7-nerved,  acute  or  with  an  awn-like  summit.  The  rhi- 
zome is  gathered  in  spring,  usually  deprived  of  the  rootlets,  cut 
into  pieces  and  carefully  dried.  The  commercial  supplies  come 
diiefly  from  central  Europe. 

Description. — Horizontal,  somewhat  cylindrical  or  4-  to  6- 
^"sled.  usually  cut  into  pieces  5  to  8  mm.  long,  1  to  2  mm.  in 
diameter:  externally  light  yellow,  longitudinally  furrowed, 
>"KK)th.  shiny,  nodes  with  circular  leaf-scars  and  few  root-scars: 
fracture  tough,  fibrous:  internally,  bark  light  brown,  about  0.5 
n^"i.  thick,  wood  lii^bt  yellow  and  ])orous,  center  hollow:  odor 
^^^nHi.  taste   sweetish,  slightly  acrid. 

Koois  filiform,  irregularly  ])rancbing,  attaining  a  length  of 
'  cni.  and  not  more  than  0.5  mm.  in  thickness,  light  brown  or 
yellowish-brown,  fre(|uently  covered  with  long  root-hairs. 

Inxer  Strlxture. —  (iMg.  19.)  E])iderniis  of  a  single  row  of 
strongly  lignified  cells;  hypodermis  of  3  to  6  rows  of  strongly 
lilsTiiticd  cells :  cortex  of  thin-walled  ])arenchyma  and  a  few 
>niall  fibrovascular  bundles ;  endodermis,  the  lateral  and  inner 
avails  being  thick,  ])orous,  and  strongly  lignitied ;  fibrovascular 
f'lindk's  collateral,  with  several  large  tracbcc'e  and  imbedded  in 
a  lavcr  i}\   sclerenchymatous   li])res:   pith   with   several   rows  of 
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parenchyma  cells  and  scattered  fibrovascular  bundles ;  central  area 
hollow. 

Powder. — Light  yellowish;  tracheae  lignified,  with  spiral  or 
annular  thickenings  or  simple  pores ;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  Icmg, 
thick-walled,  strongly  lignified :  endodermal  cells  with  inner  walls 
thickened  and  slightly  lignified ;  parenchyma  with  irregular  masses 
of  a  soluble  carbohydrate. 

Constituents. — Triticin,  a  laevo-rotator>'  carbohydrate  resem- 
bling inulin,  8  per  cent.;  dextrose  and  levulose  2.5  to  3.3  per 
cent. ;  a  nitrogenous,  gummy  substance,  1 1  per  cent. ;  acid  malates ; 
and  about  4.5  per  cent,  of  ash  containing  much  silica.  The  rhi- 
zome is  free  from  starch  and  calcium  oxalate,  and  the  lactic  acid 
foimd  in  the  extract  is  apparently  a  fennentation  product. 

ZEA. — CORN  SILK. — The  fresh  styles  and  stig^mas  of  Zea 
Mays  (I'am.  Gramineae),  an  annual  plant  indigenous  to  tropical 
America  and  known  only  in  cultivation,  being  cultivated  widely 
in  nearly  all  tropical,  sub-tropical  and  temperate  regions. 

Description. — In  matted  masses  consisting  of  several  hun- 
dred or  more  slender,  very  delicate,  thread-like,  purplish-red  to 
greenish-white,  more  or  less  translucent  styles;  10  to  20  cm. 
long:  stigmas  bifid,  slender,  2  to  3  mm.  long;  odor  slight;  taste 
insipid. 

When  viewed  under  the  microscope  the  upper  part  of  the 
styles  and  the  stigmas  are  seen  to  have  numerous  multicellular, 
non-glandular  hairs  from  0.2  to  0.5  mm.  long,  among  which  are 
numerous  spinose  j)ollen  grains  0.010  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter. 

Constituents. — Not  much  is  known  concerning  the  constit- 
neiUs  of  this  dnit^,  and  the  analyses  have  been  chieflv  of  the  dried 
commercial  article.  The  fresh  drug  contains  about  83  per  cent. 
of  water.  The  dried  drug  contains  a  volatile  alkaloid ;  two  resins 
about  5.5  ]>er  cent.:  a  crystalline  principle,  maizenic  acid,  about 
1.25  ])er  cent.;  fixed  oil.  ?.2?  ])er  cent.;  sugar;  ash.  about  12  per 
cent.  The  coloring  princi]>le  of  the  fresh  drug  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol  and  is  chanc^ed  to  yellowish-red  with  acids,  green 
with  alkalies,  jnirjilc  with  potassium  alum,  and  olive-green  chang- 
\nii  to  i/reeni^li-brown  with  ferric  chloride. 
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Fig.  19,  Triticum.  A,  transverse  section  of  a  rhizome  or  stolon; 
Ep,  epidennis;  MS,  a  vascular  bundle  situated  in  the  cortical  parenchyma; 
End,  endodertnis.  B,  continuation  of  section  figured  in  A  showing  cortical 
parenchyma  (C)  ;  endodermis  (End)  ;  sclerenchymatous  libers  or  stereome 
(5)  surrounding  a  mestome  strand  with  two  large  trachex  having  porous 
walls  and  small  tracheae  with  annular  thickenings  between  them; 
parenchyma  cells  of  pith  (P),  C,  a  vascular  bundle  of  mestome  strand 
from  the  cortex  (C)  showing  that  it  is  surrounded  by  a  closed  sheath  of 
stereome  (S)  and  contains  almost  exclusively  leplome.  D,  transverse 
aection  of  a  portion  of  a  secondary  root;  C,  thick  walled  cells  of  inner 
layer  of  cortex ;  End,  endodermis ;  P,  pericambtum ;  PL,  the  proto-leptome ; 
PH,  the  proto-hadrome  in  which  the  earliest  vessels  are  developed; 
V,  portions  of  two  trachea;  Conj,  thick  walled  conjunctive  tissue. — After 
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THE  STARCHES. — Large  amounts  of  capital  are  invested 
throughout  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  starch.  In  the 
United  States  alone  not  less  than  300,000,000  pounds  of  this 
material  are  marketed  annually ;  of  this  amount  almost  five-sixths 
is  made  from  Indian  corn.  While  starch  is  widely  distributed 
in  the  plant  kingdom,  there  arc  relatively  few  plants  from  which 
it  is  extracted  on  a  large  scale.  In  addition  to  corn  other  cereals, 
as  rice  and  wheat,  contribute  to  the  world's  supply.  Starch  is 
also  obtained  from  potato  tubers,  maranta  rhizomes,  and  cas- 
sava roots.  In  order  to  facilitate  their  comparative  study  they 
are  considered  at  this  point  and  it  is  desirable  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  general  ])roi)erties  of  the  starch  grain  no  matter 
what  its  origin  may  be. 

(Jeneral  I^Roi'ERTiES  OF  Stakch. — Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water  or  alcohol,  but  forms  a  white  jelly  when  boiled  with  water, 
which,  when  cool,  gives  a  deep-blue  color  with  iodin  and  should 
give  a  neutral  reaction  to  litmus  pa])er  (commercial  com  starch 
is  usually  alkaline)  :  ash  not  more  than  1  per  cent. 

If  starch  is  triturated  with  water  and  the  mixture  filtered, 
the  filtrate  does  not  give  a  reaction  with  iodin  solution;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  starch  is  previously  triturated  with  sand  and 
then  with  water,  the  filtrate  becomes  blue  on  the  addition  of 
iodin  solution.  It  api)ears  that  in  the  latter  operation  the  wall 
of  the  grain  is  broken  and  the  soluble  starch  present  in  the 
grain  is  liberated. 

If  dry  starch  and  iodin  are  triturated  together  no  color  or, 
at  the  most,  a  faint  blue  color  is  ])roduced :  whereas,  if  a  little 
water  is  added  and  the  trituration  re])eated,  a  deej)  blue  color  is 
immediatelv  produced. 

The  blue  color  of  starch  solution  and  iodin  disappears  on  the 
application  of  heat,  but  slowly  returns  on  cooling  the  solution, 
but  not  with  the  same  degree  of  intensity,  part  of  the  iodin 
l)eing  volatilized. 

When  starch  is  heated  with  glycerin  it  dissolves,  and  if  alco- 
hol is  added  to  the  solution,  a  granular  precipitate  is  formed 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  giving  a  blue  reaction 
with  iodin. 
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When  starch  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  water  at  100°  C.  for 
even  several  weeks,  dextrinization  of  the  starch  does  not  take 
place,  i.  r.,  the  soKition  still  ^ves  a  blue  color  with  iodin.  If, 
however,  a  mineral  acid  be  added,  it  is  quickly  dextrinized,  turn- 
injj  violet-red.  reddish  and  yellowish  with  iodin ;  finally,  maltose 
and  dextrose  are  produced,  these  giving  no  reaction  with  iodin, 
hut  reducing  I*""ehling's  solution.  The  ferments  and  other  chemi- 
cals have  a  similar  eflfcct  on  starch. 

When  drv  starch  is  heated  at  aiK)ut  50^  C.  from  15  to  30  min- 
utes  the  lamellae  and  crvstalloidal  structure  l)ecome  better  defined 
and  the  polarizing  eflfects  i)roduced  by  the  grains  also  become 
more  pronounced.  When  starch  is  mounted  in  a  fixed  oil,  as 
almond,  the  polarizing  eflfects  are  more  pronounced  than  when 
it  is  mounted  in  water,  but  the  inner  structure  is  not  usually 
a|)i)arent,  unless  the  starch  has  been  i)rcviously  heated. 

LiTERAirRE. — Kraemer,  Hot.  Gazette,  Nov.,  1902;  Ibid.,  Oct., 
IW-.and  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry, 
^ol.  17.  p.  31.     Also  Kraemer's  Applied  and  Economic  Botany. 

AMYLL'M. — STARCH. — The  starch  grains  obtained  from 
the  grains  of  wheat  (Triticum  sativum  and  its  varieties),  corn 
iZea  Mays)  and  rice  (Oryza  sativa)  ( Fam.  Gramineae).  The 
drains  are  separated  from  the  cells,  ])urified  in  various  ways,  and 
Mil)sequcntly  washed  with  large  (luantitics  of  water.  In  the 
'^  •  ^.  PharmacopaMa  corn  starch  alone  is  recognized. 

In  the  prp:i».\kati()N  of  corn  st.xrcii  the  corn  grains  are 
>oitened  by  ])eing  placed  in  running  water  and  ke])t  at  a  tem- 
jK.*ratiire  of  about  60°  C.  for  several  days,  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  fermentation.  The  grains  are  then  crushed  between  burr- 
^t'»nes  and  the  i)a.ste  carried  by  means  of  water  to  large  sieves, 
i"t^  drained  magma  then  being  reground  and  carried  to  sieves 
made  of  bolting  cloth.  The  milky-Huid  containing  the  starch  is 
then  nni  into  settling  vats,  the  starch  separatinjr  out.  The  starch 
>>  then  freed  from  oil,  albuminoids  and  other  substances  by 
treating  it  with  a  13  i)er  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The 
'^"peniatant  li(|ui(l  is  removed  and  the  starch  washed  with  water 
to  remove  all  traces  of  alkali.  The  starchy  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand,  when  the  starch  separates  out  and  is  dried.    Connnercial 
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Starch  is  likely  to  contain  some  free  alkali,  which  is  teadily 
detected  by  the  addition  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  f  uchsin,  wfaidi 
becomes  decolorized  immediately  in  the  presence  of  a  starch  con- 
taining free  alkali. 

Vakieties  of  Corn. — ^There  are  a  large  number  of  varieties 
and  sub-varieties  of  Zea  Mays»  some  of  the  former  being  ranked 
as  species.  The  following  well-defined  varieties  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

(1)  Zea  Mays  everta,  to  which  belong  the  pop-corns.  The 
size  of  the  ears  and  grains  is  about  one-half  or  less  that  of  the 
other  corns ;  the  grains  have  a  more  or  less  translucent  and  homy 
endosperm,  the  cells  of  the  latter  containing  numerous  compactly 
arranged  polygonal  starch  grains,  which  are  from  0.007  to  0.010 
mm.  in  diameter  and  have  a  central  rarefied  area  from  0.002  to 
0.007  mm.  in  diameter.  It  is  owing  to  the  structure  of  the  starch 
grains  that  the  peculiar  popping  of  the  com  grains  results  when 
they  are  heated.  Heating  the  com  grains  at  145®  to  160®  C  for 
from  4  to  10  minutes  causes  the  bursting  of  the  starch  grains, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  rupture  of  the  cells  and  splitting  of  the 
pericarp  into  4  parts.  The  white  appearance  of  the  popped  grains 
is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  air  in  the  bursted  cell.  During  the 
heating  the  starch  is  converted  into  a  soluble  form,  and  this 
gives  popped  com  its  nutritive  value.  Some  of  the  flint  and 
dent  corns  show  a  similar  tendency  to  pop  when  heated,  but  it 
is  only  in  those  parts  of  the  endosperm  that  are  homy  and  the 
cells  of  which  contain  compactly  arranged  polygonal  starch 
grains  in  which  the  rarefied  area  is  at  least  from  one-tenth  to 
one-fifth  the  diameter  of  the  entire  grain.  Pieces  of  the  p(q>- 
com,  as  well  as  the  homy  portions  of  some  of  the  flint  and  dent 
corns,  will  pop  as  readily  as  the  whole  grains. 

(2)  Zea  Mays  indentata  yields  the  dent  or  funt  corns,  the 
grains  of  which  have  a  corneous  (homy)  endosperm  on  the  sides 
and  are  indented  at  the  summit,  owing  to  the  shrinking  of  the 
cells  which  contain  more  cell-sap  and  less  compactly  arranged 
starch  grains. 

The  starch  grains  in  the  cells  of  the  horny  endosperm  resem- 
ble those  of  pop-com,  but  the  starch  grains  in  the  other  cells  are 
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more  or  less  rounded  or  slightly  polygonal,  and  vary  from  0.005 
to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter;  the  central  rarefied  area  is  either 
H-anting  or  usually  not  more  than  0.002  mm.  in  diameter. 

(3)  Zea  Mays  saccharata  yields  the  sugar  corns.  While  the 
grains  are  more  or  less  translucent  and  homy,  they  have  a 
wrinkled  or  shrivelled  surface.  The  cells  of  the  endosperm  con- 
tain gum-like  substances  and  a  relatively  small  number  of  nearly 
spheroidal  starch  grains  from  0.004  to  0.010  mm.  in  diameter. 

Corn    Starch. — This   occurs   as   a    fine,   somewhat   cream- 
colored,  mobile  powder,  which  is  practically  free  from  cohering 
particles.     The  starch  grains  (Fig.  20)  are  more  or  less  poly- 
gonal or  somewhat  rounded,  usually  with  a  distinct  circular,  or 
2-  to  5-rayed  cleft  in  the  center,  and  vary  from  0.010  to  0.035 
mm.  in  diameter.    When  examined  by  means  of  the  micropolari- 
scope  the  grains  show  a  distinct  cross,  but  the  display  of  colors 
when  the  selenite  plate  is  used  is  less  pronounced  than  in  potato 
starch.   This  starch  frequently  contains  traces  of  alkalies,  which 
may  be  detected  by  adding  0.5  gm.  of  the  starch  to  2  c.c.  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  fuchsin,  when  the  latter  is  decolorized. 

Corn  Meal  is  whitish  or  yellowish,  and  in  addition  to  the 
parenchyma  which  contains  oil  and  characteristic  starch  grains 
there  are  also  present  fragments  of  the  pericarj).  The  latter  are 
tree  from  hairs ;  the  cells  of  the  epicarp  have  thick  walls  with 
"^iitiple  pores :  beneath  the  latter  occurs  a  layer  of  parenchyma 
^'tlls  which  are  thin-walled,  more  or  less  branching,  l)etween 
which  are  large  intercellular  s])aces;  running  at  right  angles 
across  the  branching  parenchyma  cells  are  narrow,  thin-walled 
tube  cells,  which  are  also  found  in  the  other  cereals.  Corn  meal 
contains  more  starch  and  oil  and  little  hull,  as  compared  to  corn 
'jran.  In  Broom  Corn  and  Sugar  Sorghum  the  tangential  walls 
of  the  cells  of  the  epicarp  are  undulate  and  distinctly  porous ; 
and  the  more  or  less  polygonal  cells  of  the  perisperm  are  quite 
prominent.  These  two  kinds  of  cells  serve  to  distinguish  these 
truits  from  either  corn  or  any  of  the  other  cereals. 

CoRx  Bran. — Less  starch  and  oil  and  more  hull,  as  compared 
to  corn  meal. 

RICE  STARCH. — This  is  ])rei)ared  by  the  use  of  chemicals 
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much  the  same  as  in  the  preparation  of  com  starch  and  is  either 
in  the  form  of  a  white  or  cream-colored  powder  or  small,  irreg- 
ular masses.  The  individual  grains  like  those  of  oat  (Fig.  20). 
are  polygonal,  from  0.002  to  0.010  mm.  in  diameter,  with  a  cen- 
tral cleft,  and  usually  united  into  small  aggregates  of  two  or 
more.  The  product  sold  for  rice  starch  is  frequently  rice  flour, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  lai^e,  oval  aggr^[ates  of  numerous 
grains,  as  well  as  cellular  tissue. 

Rice  Flour  consists  chiefly  of  the  small,  angular  starch 
grains  and  aggregates  like  those  of  oat.  There  are  also  present 
some  of  the  polygonal  cells  containing  aleurone  grains  and  a 
few  fragments  of  the  pericarp.  The  latter  is  especially  char- 
acterized by  the  radially  elongated  cells  of  the  epicarp,  which 
are  0.100  to  0.500  mm.  long  and  0.025  to  0.100  mm.  wide,  and 
the  end  walls  of  which  are  deeply  undulate,  resembling  the  epi- 
dermal cells  of  some  leaves. 

The  Rice  Powder  of  commerce  may  consist  of  mixtures 
of  rice  starch  with  any  of  the  following  substances :  com  starch, 
talc,  zinc  oxide,  chalk  or  bismuth  subnitrate. — ^LaWall,  Amer. 
Jour.  Pharm.,  1915,  p.  2S)9. 

Rice  Bran. — It  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  while 
polished  rice  produces  in  chickens  the  symptoms  of  beri-beri, 
the  same  chickens  fed  with  rice  bran  recovered.  What  constitu- 
ent of  rice  bran  produces  this  result  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  investigation  in  Japan,  and  Suzuki  isolated  a  prin- 
ciple which  he  called  aberinic  acid,  and  later  obtaining  it  much 
purer  he  called  the  latter  product,  oryganin.  Kondo  and  Gorin 
have  recently  studied  the  use  of  these  rice  bran  preparations  in 
beri-beri.  They  find  that  the  bran  and  its  extract  made  with 
90  per  cent,  alcohol  were  efficacious  in  the  disease  produced  in 
doves ;  that  an  extract  made  with  20  per  cent,  alcohol  is  of  serv- 
ice, but  not  so  efficacious  as  the  extract  made  with  stronger  alco- 
hol; and  that  Suzuki's  oryganin  does  not  seem  effective. 

This  latter  substance  was  found  to  be  a  mixture,  containing 
choline,  nicotinic  acid  and  adenin.  In  addition,  rice  bran  contains 
fat,  phosphaleidcs,  starch,  acids,  betamin  and  sugar.  So  far. 
Kondo  and  Gorin  have  been  unable  to  isolate  from  rice  bran 
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anv  individual  chemical  to  which  the  therapeutic  effect  of  the 
hran  could  l>e  ascribed. 

WHEAT  STARCH  usually  occurs  in  very  hard,  somewhat 
elongated  and  columnar  or  irre.i^ular  masses,  varyinj^  from  1  to 
3  cm.  in  lenj^^th.  The  starch  grains  are  more  or  less  rounded 
or  flattened-circular,  and  dependinj^^  upon  the  surface  presented  to 
view  under  the  microscope,  appear  circular  or  elliptical  in  out- 
line I  Fig.  20) :  they  vary  from  0.015  to  0.03.S  nmi.  in  diameter 
and  are  without  distinct  markings  except  when  heated  or  treated 
with  dilute  acid  or  alkaline  solutions.  When  viewed  under  the 
microiwiariscope  the  j^rains  do  not  show  a  distinct  cross,  except 
when  viewed  on  edge,  and  the  play  of  colors  when  the  selenitc 
plate  is  used  is  scarcelv  discernible.  Wheat  starch  does  not 
agjrkitinate  on  mixing  with  water  as  >vheat  flour  does. 

Wheat  Fr^ouR. — Agglutinates  with  water  (distinction  from 
wheat  starch) ;  little  tissue  of  wheat  grain. 

Wheat  midhuncs  are  grayish-white  and  in  addition  to  the 

characteristic   starch   grains   there   are   numerous   fragments  of 

t'>siics,  as  the   thick-wallcd   i)olygonal  cells  of  the   endosperm, 

which  contain  small  aleurone  grains  and  have  a  more  or  less 

'I'^tiiict  nticleus;   the   cells   of   the   embryo  containing  aleurone 

sr^ins  and  fixed  oil ;  and  the  tissues  of  the  pericarp.     The  latter 

'ncliide  unicellular  hairs,  which  are  0.5  to  1   nun.  in  length  and 

'^■•^K'^  to  0.025  nun.  in  dianieter.  have  a  shar])ly  pointed  sununit 

and  nuindcd  base,  and  a  narrow  lumen,  which  is  Init  ().(X)1   to 

^'•^•^•2  mm.   wide:   a   layer   of    tangentially-elongaled   cells    from 

n.lUi  ((,  0.200  nun.  lonjr  and  0.015  to  0.025  nun.  in  diameter. 

which  are  slightly  thickened  and  with  simple  pores;  and  running 

a^'^oss  the  latter  are  a  numl)er  of  more  or  less  isolated  vermiform 

^'t'Hs  with  rounded  ends   (  l*'ig.  21  ). 

^Uicat  midcllings,  which  have  been  kept  for  some  time,  ac- 
'l"ire  an  odor  suggestive  of  elm  bark  or  fenugreek.  It  i^  exten- 
>ively  u^ed  in  veterinary  medicine  as  a  l)asis  for  the  inclusion 
'>f  hitter  tnnic  substances.  It  has  also  been  extensively  used  in 
aduheratio'i  of  spices,  foods  and  j)owdere(l  drugs. 

\\me\t  iiRAN  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated  with  **inuer 
coffee  hulls,**  which  consist  of  the  iiuier  tissues  of  the  i)ericar])  of 
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the  coffee  fruit,  and  are  readily  detected  by  the  fragments  of 
palisade  cells  and  the  somewhat  elongated,  narrow,  sclerenchy- 
niatous  fibers  which  cross  one  another. 

Wheat  Germ. — The  material  known  as  wheat  germ  was 
formerly  a  waste  product  of  the  flour  mills,  or  used  only  as  a 
fodder,  but  recently  it  has  been  utilized  in  the  forms  of  certain 
kinds  of  bread  and  in  various  other  foods.  Chemical  analysis 
has  shown  this  material  to  contain  choline,  betaine,  allantoin, 
cane  sugar,  dextrose  and  raffinose.  In  addition  thereto,  a  fatty 
oil,  consisting  of  palmitic,  stearic  and  linolic  acid,  the  latter  pre- 
dominating. A  very  small  amount  of  sinapic  acid  was  also 
obtained,  which  probably  exists  in  the  wheat  germ  in  the  form 
of  sinapine,  the  latter  being  a  choline  ester  of  sinapic  acid.  The 
material  yields,  furthermore,  a  small  amount  of  an  amorphous, 
glucosidic  product,  and  the  proportion  of  resinous  substances 
was  exceedingly  small. — Power,  Pharm.  Journ.,  1913,  pp.  117- 
120. 

RYE  FLOUR  is  faintly  grayish-white,  the  starch  grains 
closely  resembling  those  of  wheat,  but  sometimes  larger  (0.020 
to  0.060  mm.) ;  the  lamellae  are  distinct  and  the  point  of  origin 
of  growth  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  star-shaped  cleft  or  fissure. 
Rye  flour  when  mixed  with  water  does  not  agglutinate  like 
wheat  flour.  A  few  fragments  of  the  pericarp  are  also  present 
(Fig.  21). 

Rye  Middlings. — In  addition  to  the  starch  grains  in  rye 
flour  a  considerable  amount  of  the  tissues  of  the  pericarp  are 
l)resent.  The  latter  closely  resemble  those  of  wheat,  but  hairs 
from  the  summit  of  the  fruit  have  thinner  walls,  the  lumina  being 
2  or  3  times  the  thickness  of  the  walls ;  and  the  tangentially- 
clongated  cells  have  simple  pores  only  on  the  tangential  walls, 
and  do  not  lie  close  together,  so  that  there  are  intercellular  spaces 
l>etween  them   (Fig.  21). 

BARLEY  FLOUR. — The  starch  grains  closely  resemble 
those  of  wheat,  but  are  smaller,  usually  not  more  than  0.025  mm. 
in  diameter,  and  in  the  case  of  malt  the  grains  show  distinct 
radial  and  circular  clefts,  due  to  the  action  of  the  diastase;  the 
hairs  from  the  summit  of  tlie  grain  resemble  those  of  both  wheat 
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Fic.  20.  Cotnmerciat  Starches  and  Dextrins.  A,  potato 
altered  starch  grains  in  potato  dextrin ;  C  maranta  starch : 
starch;  E,  altered  starch  (jraiiis  in  brewer's  malt;  T.  cassa 
(r.  corn  starch:  H.  allcrcd  starch  grains  in  corn  dextrin;  I.  t 
— Drawing  by  Hogstad. 
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and  rye  but  are  shorter  than  either,  being  from  0.040  to  0.150 
mm.  long;  the  tangentially-elongated  cells  are  non-porous,  the 
walls  being  0.001  to  0.002  mm.  thick  (Fig.  21). 

BUCKWHEAT  FLOUR.— Light  grayish-brown ;  pericarp  of 
elongated  epidermal  cells  with  latticed  walls,  due  to  the  pores 
of  the  outer  and  inner  walls  running  obliquely  and  at  right 
angles  to  each  other ;  short  sclerench3anatous  fibers  with  somewhat 
curved  or  oblique  end  walls,  large  simple  pores  and  brown  con- 
tents; parenchyma  with  brown  contents.  Seed-coat  showing  in 
surface  section  epidermal  cells  with  undulate  walls;  branching 
parenchyma  with  greenish  or  brownish-yellow  contents;  and  an 
inner  epidermis  of  elongated  cells.  Endosperm  having  a  layer 
of  cells  containing  aleurone  grains,  resembling  those  found  in 
the  true  cereals,  and  parenchyma  with  numerous  angular  or  some- 
what rounded  or  ellipsoidal  starch  grains  (resembling  those  of 
rice  or  oat),  with  distinct  central  cleft  and  varying  from  0.005 
to  0.012  mm.  in  diameter. 

POTATO  STARCH  occurs  as  a  more  or  less  finely  granular 
powder,  and  appears  to  have  less  tendency  to  form  coherent 
masses  than  arrowroot  starch.  The  grains  (Fig.  20)  are  some- 
what shell-shaped,  having  distinct  lamelke  and  a  circular  point 
of  origin  of  growth,  which  is  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  grain. 
They  vary  in  size  from  0.005  to  0.125  mm.,  there  being  a  large 
number  of  smaller,  somewhat  ellipsoidal  or  spheroidal  grains. 
and  a  few  2-  or  3-compound  grains.  Under  the  micropolari- 
scope  the  grains  show  a  distinct  cross,  and  a  striking  play  of 
colors  when  a  selenite  plate  is  used.  On  heating  the  starch  to 
a  temperature  of  65°  C.  or  treating  it  with  very  dilute  alkali  or 
acid  solutions,  the  grains  swell  to  four  times  their  original  size 
and  finally  burst. 

MARANTA  OR  ARROWROOT  STARCH.— There  are  a 
number  of  commercial  kinds  of  this  starch,  depending  upon  the 
countries  in  which  it  is  produced.  Bermuda  arrowroot  is  in  the 
form  of  somewhat  hard,  irregular  granules  or  masses,  varying 
from  1  to  6  mm.  in  diameter.  When  rubbed  between  the  fingers 
it  is  reduced  to  a  smooth  powder,  which  is  velvety  to  the  touch. 
The  starch  grains   (I'^ig.  20)  vary  in  shaf)e  from  ellipsoidal  to 
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ovoid  or  oblong,  and  from  0.010  to  0.065  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
lamellae  are  mostly  indistinct  and  there  is  usually  a  transverse 
or  crescent-shaped  cleft  at  the  middle  or  near  the  broad  end 
of  the  grain.  Montserrat  arrowroot  closely  resembles  the  Ber- 
muda starch,  but  the  grains  are  a  little  larger  and  more  of  them 
show  the  cleft.  St.  Vincent  arrowroot  is  slightly  darker  in  color 
and  is  in  the  form  of  masses  or  granules,  which  are  sometimes 
20  mm.  in  diameter.  The  starch  grains  resemble  those  of  the 
Bermuda  arrowroot,  but  the  grains  having  clefts  are  more  numer- 
ous. 

The  arrowroot  starches  all  show  a  distinct  cross  with  the 
micropolariscope  and  a  marked  play  of  colors  when  a  sdenite 
plate  is  used.  These  starches  usually  contain  about  15  per  cent 
of  water,  the  remainder  being  mostly  starch 

Other  Starches. — Among  the  other  commercial  starches 
the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

a.  Consisting  of  Single  Grains:  Yam  starch  (from  several 
species  of  Dioscorea)  occurs  in  narrow,  ellipsoidal  grains,  0.030 
to  0.050  mm.  long,  with  distinct  lamellae  and  point  of  origin  of 
growth  at  narrow  end.  Canna  starch  (tous  les  mois  arrowroot), 
derived  from  several  species  of  Canna,  occurs  in  broadly  ellipsoidal 
or  ovoid  grains  varying  from  0.050  to  0.125  mm.  in  diameter  and 
with  distinct  lamellae  and  circular  point  of  origin  of  gjowth. 
Bean  starch  consists  of  ellipsoidal  or  reniform  grains,  which 
vary  from  0.025  to  0.050  mm.  in  length  and  have  a  distinct, 
branching,  elongated  cleft  in  the  middle.  PsA-starch  grains 
resemble  those  of  bean  starch,  but  the  grains  are  smaller  and 
more  or  less  irregular  on  the  surface.  Queensland  arrowroot 
is  obtained  from  Canna  edulis. 

b.  Consisting  of  2-  to  3-compound  grains:  Cassava  or  tapi- 
oca starch  is  obtained  from  the  Sweet  and  Bitter  Cassava,  and 
occurs  in  somewhat  plano-convex  or  bell-shaped,  2-  to  3-,  or 
even  4-  to  8-compound  grains,  which  vary  from  0.006  to  0.030 
mm.  in  diameter  and  have  a  distinct  central,  circular,  or  radiating 
cleft.  Sweet  potato  starch  resembles  Cassava  starch,  but  some 
of  the  grains  are  larger. 

Dextrin. — Sticky   mass    with    water,   consisting   chiefly   of 
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altered  starch  grains,  but  usually  sufficient  unaltered  grains  arc 
present  to  determine  the  source  of  the  dextrin  (Fig.  20,  B,  H). 
It  is  chiefly  made  from  either  potato  or  corn  starch  and  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  process  two  kinds  are  manufac- 
tured.  When  heat  alone  is  used  yellow  dextrin  is  formed,  and 
rvhen  the  hydrolysis  is  assisted  by  the  use  of  acids,  white  dex- 
trin" or  so-called  soluble  starch  results.    Dextrin  is,  almost  com- 
pletely soluble  in  hot  water  and  should  not  contain  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  dextrose,  10  per  cent,  of  moisture  or  0.5  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Sago  starch  is  obtained  from  Cycas  revoluta  and  other  cycads 
as  well  as  a  number  of  palms.  It  occurs  in  commerce. in  sijiall, 
hornv  granules,  which  are  slowlv  affected  bv  cold  water,  when 
there  separates  the  characteristics  ellipsoidal  or  truncate-ellip- 
soidal starch  grains.  The  latter  vary  from  0.015  to  0.050  mm.  long 
and  have  a  large  central  area  surrounded  by  rather  narrow, 
distinct,  altered  lamellse. 

Sac.()  (imitation). — Uusually  made  from  corn  starch  and 
breaks  down  quickly  in  water  showing  characteristic  corn  starch 
grains. 

M.\LTUM. — MALT. — The  partially  germinated  and  dried 
grains  of  Hordeum  sativum,  particularly  of  the  variety  vulgarc 
il'am.  Gramincae).  In  the  preparation  of  malt  the  barley  grains 
are  soaked  in  water  for  12  to  24  hours,  placed  in  heaps,  allowed 
to  germinate,  being  occasionally  stirred  so  that  the  heat  gener- 
ated on  ji^erniination  does  not  become  excessive.  After  the  pro- 
tnision  of  the  caulide  and  radicle  the  material  is  quickly  dried 
and  deprived  of  these  parts. 

Barley. — Narrow-eUipsoidal,  somewhat  4-angled,  8  to  10 
^^-  lung,  2  to  3  mm.  in  diameter,  having  an  outer,  readilv  sep- 
arable coat  consisting  of  the  inner  and  outer  pales,  which  are 
"membranous,  chaff-like,  pale  straw-color  and  somewhat  trans- 
lucent; within  the  pales  and  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  grain, 
two  very  small  lodicules  consisting  chiefly  of  unicellular  hairs 
from  0.5  to  1  mm.  long.  Grain  nearly  smooth,  grooved  on  one 
^I'le  and  with  a  slight  projection  at  the  summit  consisting  of 
numerous  1 -celled  hairs,  usually  with  j)ollen  grains  adhering, 
embrvo  on  side  opposite  the  groove  and  forming  a  slight  projec- 
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tion  at  the  base  of  the  grain;  endosperm  large  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  cells  filled  with  spheroidal  starch  grains  resembling  those 
of  wheat,  the  two  to  four  outer  layers  of  cubical  cells  containing 
aleurone  grains.  The  embryo  is  connected  with  the  endosperm  by 
means  of  a  sheathing  membrane  (by  some  regarded  as  a  modified 
cotyledon),  through  which  it  obtains  nutriment  during  germina- 
tion. On  germination  the  embryo  produces  about  5  multiple 
primary  rootlets  and  a  stem  portion  with  sheathing  green  leaves. 

Malt. — Grains  resembling  those  of  barley,  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  to  dark  brown  color,  and  with  a  short  fracture;  starch 
grains  altered,  exhibiting  numerous  radial  and  concentric  fissures ; 
odor  agreeable  and  taste  sweetish.     (Fig.  20.) 

Constituents. — Barley  grains  contain  from  60  to  68  per 
cent,  of  starch;  12  to  18  per  cent,  of  proteins;  about  1.5  per  cent 
of  sugar,  and  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil.  Two  ferments  arc 
developed  during  the  process  of  germination,  namely,  diastase, 
which  acts  on  the  starch,  changing  it  to  dextrin  and  maltose ;  and 
another  ferment  which  acts  on  the  proteins,  converting  them  into 
peptones.  The  germinating  seeds  of  barley  contain  a  white  crys- 
lallizable  alkaloid,  hordenine,  which  is  slightly  toxic. 

Commercial  malt  contains  nearly  the  same  constituents  as  are 
found  in  barley,  the  starch  grains  1>eing  somewhat  altered  and 
converted  partly  into  soluble  starch  through  the  action  of  the 
ferment  diastase,  a  small  amount  of  which  is  still  present  in  malt 
after  drying.  In  the  preparation  of  the  extract  of  malt  the 
starch  is  mostly  converted  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  being  larger. 

Literature. — Mann,  "Morphology  of  the  Barley  Grain  with 
Reference  to  its  Enzym-Secreting  Areas,"  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  No.  183. 

VETIVER. — Radix  IwARANcuSiE^  or  Cuskus  Root. — ^Thc 
rhizome  and  roots  of  Andropogon  squarrosus  (Fam.  Gramineae), 
a  perennial  grass  indigenous  to  the  East  Indies  and  cultivated 
in  various  parts  of  tropical  America,  also  growing  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Orleans.  It  easily  adapts  itself  to  cultivation  in  the 
greenhouse. 

Description. — The  rhizome  is  upright,  cylindrical  from  10 
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to 30 mm.  in  length  and  5  to  15  mm.  in  thickness;  it  is  yellowish- 
white  and  marked  with  numerous  circular  scars  from  the  sides 
of  which  emanate  the  lonji^,  cylindrical,  tortuous  roots  which  are 
beset  with  numerous  fine  branches  inter-twining  with  each  other 
and  forming  a  mat.  The  roots  may  attain  a  length  of  over  30 
cm.  and  a  diameter  of  2  mm.  and  are  very  tough,  fibrous.  When 
fresh  they  are  of  a  slight  yellowish-brown  color  becoming  when 
dried,  reddish-brown.  The  drug  has  an  aromatic  odor  and  a 
somewhat  bitter  taste.  The  volatile  oil  resides  in  the  bark  which 
should  be  present  in  the  commercial  article. 
Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  22. 

Constituents. — From  0.4  to  0.9  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil;  a 
large  amount  of  starch ;  a  small  amount  of  resin  and  a  bitter 
principle.  The  volatile  oil  of  Vetiver  varies  in  color  from  dark 
vellow  to  dark  brown  and  is  the  most  viscid  of  all  the  volatile 
oils.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  intensive  and  very  persistent  in 
o<lor,  being  used  j)rimarily  in  finer  perfumery  for  fixing  the  more 
volatile  odors. 

.AiHLTERANTS. — The  Commercial  article  is  frequently  con- 
laminated  with  red  sand.  The  root,  from  which  a  part  of  the 
volatile  oil  has  been  extracted,  is  frequently  found  in  commerce 
^ind  can  he  recognized  by  its  lighter  color. 

Ai.i.iKi)  Plants. — The  rhizomes  and  roots  of  a  number  of 
other  s{H.vies  of  Androi)ogon  growing  in  lirazil  and  Persia  have 
^Pl'arently  the  same  j)ro])erties  as  the  genuine  Vetiver. 

•^ni\\  X'ASI^VI. — Slkkpv  CiRass. — This  grass  grows 
thnnii^riiinit  the  soitth western  part  of  the  I'nited  States  and 
■^lexico  and  from  its  property  of  putting  to  slee])  any  animal 
that  has  eaten  it  it  has  come  to  be  known,  especially  in  Mexico 
and  Xew  Mexico,  as  ** Sleepy  (irass" 

ItecRiiTiox. — The  plant  is  a  stout,  leafy,  densely  tufted, 
l^^rennial  grass  from  1  to  2  M.  high,  with  broad  loose  and  over- 
la[)pinjr  lower  sheaths,  longer  than  the  internodes  and  bearing 
fjroaci  Hat  leaves  often  6  dm.  in  length ;  the  upper  sheaths  are 
>maller  and  shorter  than  their  respective  internodes,  bearing 
>"iaIkT,  often  involute  leaves;  the  culm  is  terminated  by  an 
^reit,  dense  panicle  from  1..^  dm.  to  4..^  dm.  in  length;  si)ikelets 
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Fic.  22.  Transverse  section  of  rhi?ome  of  Vetivcr  ( Andropogon 
squarrfisus)  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  E.  epidermis;  N, 
unicellular  non-glandular  hairs;  H,  hypodermis ;  BF,  closed  ring  of  bast 
fibers;  P,  parenchyma  cells  separated  by  large  intercellular  spaces  (I); 
EN,  endodermis;  W.  wood  fibers;  T,  trachese;  P.  parenchyma  cells  o( 
pith. — Drawn  by  Haase.  , 
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about  9  mm.  in  length,  the  flumes  minutely  scabrous  on  the 
back  and  acuminate;  flowering  glume  pubescent;  awn  15  mm. 
to  35  mm.  in  lens^th,  twice  bent  and  twisted  up  to  the  second 
bend;  callus  densely  hairv  acute. 

Inner  Stritcture. — Consult  Farwell,  Merck's  Report,  1911, 
p.  271. 

CoNSTiTi'EXT.^. — Practically  nothing  is  known  concerning  the 
aaive  principles  upon   which   its  physiological   action  depends. 
The  drug  is  best  extracted  with  weak  solutions  of  either  acetic 
ttT  hydrochloric  acids,  or  dilute  alcohol.    According  to  Lescohier 
Ubid.,  ]).  273)   Sleepy  (irass  has  some  hypnotic  properties  but 
no  anesthetic  etTects.    The  drug  will  probably  never  assume  any 
therapeutic  importance,  as  its  marked  depression  on  the  vital  func- 
tions of  the  lx)dy  obviates  the  possibility  of  utilizing  its  hypnotic 
l)TO|)erties. 

.\llied  Plants. — Other  species  of  Stipa  are  known  to  be 
poisonous  to  cattle  among  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 
Siipa  inel)rians,  of  Mongolia,  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  the 
stock  of  that  region  and  to  produce  effects  exactly  like  those 
produced  by  the  sleepy  grass  of  New  Mexico.  Stipa  sibirica, 
of  central  and  northern  Asia,  is  poisonous  to  stock,  which  die 
^\ilhin  a  few  hours  after  feeding  upon  it  unless  remedial  treat- 
'i't^"t  is  quickly  given.  Stipa  leptostachya  and  S.  hystricina,  of 
l'oIi\ia  and  Argentina,  are  fatal  to  stock  of  those  countries. 
Ueim  and  Herbert  found  that  these  j)lants  contain  a  glucosidc 
^liai  splits  up  and  yields  0.02  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
^vhicli  probably  is  the  real  cause  of  the  death  of  the  stock  that 
liave  eaten  the  grass.  Stipa  ca])illata,  of  Europe  and  Asia;  S. 
"^partea,  the  ])orcui)ine  grass,  and  S.  setigera,  of  Xorth  America, 
"!«iy  i;e  fatal  to  stock  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner.  The  hard, 
I»oimc(l.  hairy  callus  of  the  seed  may  puncture  the  skin  and  work 

• 

't>  v\av  inward  until  it  strikes  a  vital  organ,  killing  the  animal. 

P  A  L  M  .F..     OR     T  R  U  E     P  A  L  M  S. 

They  are  mostly  shrubs  and  trees  restricted  to  tropical  and 
^iilitropical  countries.  They  were  at  one  time  cjuite  extensively 
distrilnited  and  very  numerous  and  at  the  present  time  they  are 
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represented  by  about  1,000  species.    They  are  mostly  unbranched    ' 
shrubs  and  trees  and  the  trunks  may  reach  the  height  of  35  M., 
and  usually  bear  at  the  summit  a  cluster  of  large  l^ves  wludi 
are  either  pinnate   (feather  palms)   or  palmate   (fan  palms). 
Some  of  the  palms  are  low  growing  as  the  saw  palmetto  of  the 
southern  United  States  which  has  a  creeping  and  branching  root 
stock  or  rhizome.    They  are  of  very  great  importance  to  man 
being  employed  for  a  large  number  of  purposes.    The  anatomy 
of  the  stem  is  quite  characteristic  consisting  of  an  epidermal 
layer  with  siliceous  walls;  the  fibrovascular  bundles,  consisting 
of  1  to  3  tracheae  and  numerous  tracheids,  are  of  the  concentric 
type  and  lie  quite  close  to  each  other  forming  a  rather  character- 
istic woody  portion.    The  leaves  usually  possess  on  the  dorsal 
surface  a  hypodermal  layer  beneath  which  occur  radially  elon- 
gated groups  of  sclerenchymatous  fibers  and  between  which  is 
distributed  the  chlorophyll-containing  parenchyma  which  resem- 
bles those  of  the  mesophyll.     The  seeds  have  a  lai^  thick- 
walled  endosperm  as  seen  in  the  date  and  vegetable  ivory. 

SABAL. — Saw  Palmetto. — The  ripe  drupe  of  Sabal  (Ser- 
enoa)  serrulata  (Fam.  Palmse),  a  small  palm  found  growing  in 
sandy  soil  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida.  The  fruit  is  par- 
tially dried  by  artificial  means  (Fig.  23). 

The  saw  palmetto  is  characterized  by  having  a  creeping  root- 
stock  or  rhizome  one  end  of  which  rises  a  short  distance  above 
ground,  this  portion  being  surmounted  by  a  dense  crown  of 
leaves.  The  petioles  are  slender  and  spinose  on  the  edges;  the 
blade  is  fan-shaped  and  consists  of  a  number  of  palmate  divi- 
sions which  are  slii^htly  cleft  at  the  summit.  The  inflorescence  is 
densely  tomentose  and  shorter  than  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a 
1 -seeded  drupe  (Fig.  23). 

Description. — Drupe  superior,  ellipsoidal,  ovoid  or  some- 
what globular,  1.5  to  3  cm.  long,  1  to  1.5  cm.  in  diameter;  exter- 
nally brownish-black,  smooth,  somewhat  oily,  with  a  few  large, 
somewhat  angular  depressions  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  inner 
layer  on  drying;  summit  marked  by  remains  of  style;  base  marked 
by  stem-scar  or  with  remains  of  stem;  epicarp  and  sarcocarp 
together  formini:;;  a  lliin  coriaceous  shell  enclosing  a  hard  but 
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B  endocarp  which  is  externally  rctldish-brown  aiul  somewhat 

u*,  a«  is  also  the  inner  layer  of  ihe  sarcocarp;  inner  layer  of 

1  smooth,  enclosing  an  ellipsoidal  or  ovoid,  hard,  soi 


Saw   i>almctlo    (S<renoa   icrrulaia)  ;     A,    fruiting  branch; 

lal  si-ciion  of    fmii  sliowing  short  sialk    (s).  cpicari)    (e). 

.  endocarp  {n),  and  anatropons  seed  wilh  rnnlie   (a) ;  C. 

D  uf  ouirr  portion  of  fruit  sliowinj;  epidermis  (c)  composed  of 

J  lajrcrs  ot   cells  having  a  dark  reddish-bruwn  content,  cells   of 

'    )  Willi  TCililish-lirown  content  aiid  oil;  D,  a  sclerotic  cell  from 

,)  showing  Ihc  fine  radiating  pores  ;ind  concentric  lainellx  nl 

;  E,  scUrolic  cdls  from  endocarp;  ^.  cross-section  of  portion  of 

-„    epidermal  cells    (e),   large   parenchyma   cells    (p),   inner 

Ix).    jK-risperm    (r),    endosperm    (n)  ;    G.    sime   thick-walled 

lortion  of  seed. 

*lui  flaticncd,  anatropoiis,  rcddish-hrown  seed  whifh  is  marked 
tffl  tile  raphe  side  by  an  arillus-like  appendage  and  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  near  the  end  by  the  micropyle,  whith  forms  a  slight 
projection :  iiUenially,  wiih  a  large  endosperm  of  thick-walled 

parenchvma  ami   a    very   small  embryo  at   the    micropjie:  odor 


pronoiiiiced.  aromatic  and  fruity;  taste  sweetish,  animatic  and 
slightly  acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — Sec  Fig.  23. 

Constituents, — About  1.2  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  (in  the 
fresh  fniit)  ;  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  a  green  or  brownish  oil.  con- 
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Jiain^  oi  a  muiiWr  of  fatty  acids  and  llieir  eslers.  as  caproic. 
«pnlk,  lapric,  lauric.  iialiiiitic  and  oleic ;  a  resin ;  considerable 
sIdtosc  and  possibly  an  alkaloid. 

SEMEN  ARBC^.— Areca  Nut  or  Betel  Nl-t. — The  seed 
0/  .Awa  Catechii  ( Fam.  Palmw).  A  beautiful  tali  palm  very 
extensively  cultivatcil  in  southeasteni  Asia  and  the  East  Indies. 
'ht  .\r«a  nut  ( Fig.  25 )  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  people 
^lE  die  East  as  a  masticatory.  The  powdered  nut  is  used  to 
I  extent  as  a  vcrrnifnjjc  both  upon  lower  animids  and  man. 


5  .\rci;i  CliIccIiii  ( Uttcl-nut  palm),  A.  upper  portion  of  an 
I  i..,ir;;i.  -l.imin.ite  flowcra;  H,  cnlart^pd  view  of  statninate 
'  '  ■■  ;  l>.  uppiT  pan  of  ovary  with  3  styles;  E,  a  branch 
1'  A<rs  in  ihe  lower  portion  and  2  staminaie  flowers 
.  '  .  !i".\LT  with  brncis  removed  showing  the  calyx;  G,  an 
r.ii.ii;;  [.,iy  stamen;  HI,  longitudinal  section  ihrouRh  ovary; 
.  -  .._inr  K1VITIK  a  magnifietl  view  of  the  ovule;  J,  section  through  a 
«"T  (howinK  the  fihroua  sarcocarp  and  the  seed  covered  by  reticulated 
tnnrhe)  of    the    raphe ;    K,    section    of    seed    showinn   the    ruminating 

SKjm  wiih  small  embryo  near  the  bast— After  Drude. 
lecds  arc  20  to  25  mm.  long,  conical,  grayish-brown,  with 
rons  spiral,  rttldish  veins,  heavy,  hard,  somewhat  aromatic, 
gent  and  slightly  acrid.  They  contain  about  O.I  per  cent. 
i>f  an  oily  litfuid  alkaloid,  arecoline,  which  chemically  and  in 
f  ik  j^rsiolt^ical   action  resetnbles  pelleticrine;   14  per  cent,  of 
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tannin,  resembling  catechutannic  acid;  gallic  acid;  a  red  colori 
principle;  and  14  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil.  They  also  contain  ^ 
other  alkaloids :  arecaine,  arecaidine  and  guvacine,  but  these  dLo 
not  seem  to  give  the  drug  its  properties. 

Literature. — Zornig,  Arzneidrogen,  p.  576. 

CocoANUT. — Coconut. — The  Cocoanut  palm  (Cocus  nuc*" 
fera)  growing  in  the  coast  regions  of  all  tropical  countries,  yielc^^  ^ 
the  cocoanut  of  the  market  and  is  probably  one  of  the  most  useful  * 
palms  to  the  natives,  furnishing  as  it  does,  food,  clothing,  utensil  -^ 
of  all  kinds,  building  materials,  etc. 

The  following  classification  of  the  products  obtained  fron^"^ 
the  Cocoanut  palm  has  been  prepared  by  Toothaker  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  and  shows  the  manifold  uses  of  this  palm. 


Fruit 


COCOANUT    ^  Trunk 
PALM  '   "^"""^ 


Leaves 


Conra  /Cocoanut  oil 
,       **  •  I    for  soap,  cooking,  etc. 
Kernel  \ 

Fft«H    /Oil  Cake 

^^^°    \    for  cattle  food 

Milk-(A  nourishing  drink) 

Shell— (For  household  articles) 

I  Ropes 
Husk— Coir  fibre  i  Carpets 

I  Brushes,  etc. 

.   f  Wood  (''Porcupine"  wood)  for  cabinet 
I     work,  for  construction,  for  fire  wood 

[For  thatching,    plaiting,    mat   making, 

basket  making,  etc. 
^Young  leaves  (food) 


Flower  spathe   .     Juice 

i 


it 


Palm  sugar  or     Jaggery'' 
Unfermented 


Liquor 


Fermented  (Toddy) 

either  Distilled 
(Arrack)  or  Vinegar 


C'ocoANrT  r)iL. — The  rii)e  kernels  of  the  Cocoanut  are  re- 
moved from  the  seeds,  dried  in  the  sun,  the  resulting  product 
bcinj^  known  as  "copra.''  This  is  then  shipped  to  Europe  and 
other  countries  and  a  fixed  oil  is  obtained  either  by  extraction 
or  pressure  usino^  a  hydraulic  press.  Cocoanut  oil  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is  of  the  consistence  of  lard,  is  colored  white  or 
pearl-white  and  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  taste.  The  unrefined 
oil  readily  becomes  rancid  and  ac(juires  a  very  disagreeable  flavor 
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an<l  taste.  It  closely  resembles  palm-nut  oil  in  its  chemical  com- 
jposition,  with  the  exception  of  the  relative  proportion  of  palmitic 
acid.  Cocoanut  oil  may  be  regarded  as  the  one  edible  oil  which 
approximates  in  constitution  ordinary  butter. 

0)COANrr  Shells. — The  endocarp  of  the  fruit  while  used 
as  a  household  article  by  the  natives  is  to  some  extent  ground 
up  and  used  extensively  as  an  adulterant  of  powdered  foods 
and  dnigs.  The  presence  of  cocoanut  shells  may  be  detected 
by  their  yellow  stone  cells,  which  have  thick  yellow  walls  with 
branching  pores  and  dark  brown  contents.  The  stone  cells  var>* 
from  polyj^onal  and  isodiametric  cells,  to  cylindrical  and  wedge- 
shaped  forms  that  are  (|uite  characteristic.  In  addition  there 
occur  fragments  of  long,  thick-walled,  porous  fibers  with  accom- 
j>p.nvinj(  stcgmatic  cells,  each  containing  a  spheroidal,  tuberculated 
silicious  granule.  The  dark  brown  fragments  in  the  powder 
are  not  affected  by  bleaching  agents,  such  as  Schulze's  macer- 
i:iing  solution. 

DOl'RLE  CO(T)AXUT.— The  fruit  of  Lodoicea  sechel- 
liinim,  a  palm  growing  in  some  of  the  Seychelles  Islands.  It 
is  the  largest  sized  fruit  growing  on  shrubs  or  trees,  being  about 
•^«!ni.  ill  length,  nearly  3  dm.  in  width  and  about  1.5  dm.  in  thick- 
"^■>^  It  is  shaped  like  a  beef-kidney  consisting  of  2  synmietrical 
halves  joined  at  the  u])per  portions.    The  outer  surface  is  smooth. 

0 

•'t  a  i^rayish-brown  color  and  marked  by  long  longitudinal 
^^niiklcs.  It  consists  of  a  very  bard  shell  from  4  to  6  mm.  in 
thickness  and  encloses  an  edible  endosperm  similar  to  that  of 
the  tnie  cocoanut.  Many  fabulous  stories  have  had  their  incep- 
t"'n  in  the  double  cocoanut  and  it  is  considered  a  sovereign  anti- 
<l"te  in  poisoning. 

J^^L^^  C)IL. — .V  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  lleshy  ])art  of 
^'^^*  fniit  of  Kheis  guineensis.  a  palm  of  western  .Africa  and  cul- 
tivated ill  other  tropical  countries.  The  oil  has  the  consistency 
"t  Initter.  a  reddish-yellow  color,  an  agreeable  odor  and  a 
I''ea>ant  taste.  It  is  chietly  used  for  making  soaj)  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  galvanized  iron,  the  oil  being  s|)read  over  the 
'^"t  iron  surface  to  |)reserve  it  from  oxidation  until  it  is  dijipcJ. 
'"1(1  the  bath  of  melted  tin. 
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ARACE^,     OR     ARUM     FAMILY. 

A  family  of  mostly  tropica!  plants  characterized  by  an  inflor- 
escence consisting  of  a  spadix  placed  within  a  spathe.    There  are 
about  900  species  mostly  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries 
only  alx)ut  1  per  cent,  growing  in  temperate  regions.  The  latter  are 
mostly  perennial  herbs  possessing  rhizomes  or  acrid  corms.    The 
inner  morphology  is  not  constant,  some  genera  containing  char- 
acteristic spicular  cells ;  a  few  contain  tannic  acid ;  others  contain 
oil  cells  as  in  calamus  and  quite  a  number  contain  laticiferous 
cells.     Some  of  the  plants  arc  highly  ornamental  and  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  as  the  Caladiums.    One  of  the  species,  Caladium 
sequinum,  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  possesses  a 
very  acrid  principle  and  when  chewed  causes  the  tongue  to  swell 
and  produces  temporary   dumbness,   whence  the  name   "Dumb 
Cane"  is  derived. 

RHIZOMA  ARONIS. — Aronwurzel,  Calf's  Foot  Rinn, 
CrcKOW  Pint  Root. — The  carefully  dried  rhizome  (corm)  of 
the  I£uropean  Arum,  Arum  maculatum  and  its  varieties  (Fam. 
Araccce),  perennial  herbs  growing  in  middle  and  southern  Ku- 
roi>e.  The  tubers  are  gathered  in  the  fall  or  spring,  preferably 
the  latter,  the  outer  layers  removed,  cut  transversely  into  slices 
and  carcfullv  dried. 

Description. — In  discs  from  2  to  5  cm.  in  diameter  and  4 
to  8  mm.  in  thickness,  wliitish ;  fracture  mealy,  somewhat  horny ; 
scattered,  somewhat  irregular  fibrovascular  bundles;  taste  pun- 
gent. 

Inner  Structure. — A  brown  corky  layer;  numerous  thin- 
walled  starch-bearing  i)arenchynia  and  a  few  cells  containing 
long  raphides  of  calcium  oxalate :  fibrovascular  bundles  scattered 
and  distributed  irregularly;  starch  grains  mostly  single  and  from 
2-  to  4-compound,  the  individual  grains  spheroidal  from  0.005  to 
0.010  mm.  in  diameter  and  with  a  small  central  circular  marking. 

Constituents. — From  0.004  to  O.CX)5  per  cent,  of  a  liquid 
alkaloid  resembling  coniinc ;  0.1  per  cent,  of  a  glucoside,  arin. 
which  appears  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  sa])onin ;  70  per  cent,  of 
starch ;  and  calcium  oxalate.  su.i;ar,  mucilage  and  a  fixed  oil. 

Alliki)  Plants. — The  drug  is  sometimes  ])repared  from  the 
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comis  of  Arum  Dracunculns  and  A.  italicum.  which  are  larger 
in  size  than  the  genuine  article. 

AKl'M. — The  corni  of  the  Indian  turnip  or  Jack-in-the-pulpit 
jArisaenia  triphylluni)  a  common  plant  of  the  Aracex  growing 
in  rich  woods  in  eastern  North  America.  The  corms  are  gathered, 
cut  transversely  into  pieces  and  dried. 

Description. — The  entire  corm  is  ovoid  from  1  to  3  cm.  in 
length  and  1  to  5  cm.  in  diameter ;  outer  surface  dark  hrown 
deeply  wrinkled,  the  summit  depressed  and  near  which  arise 
numerous  rather  coarse  roots ;  taste  acrid  especially  wdien  recently 
gathered. 

Inner  Structl:re. — Resembling  the  European  Arum  fRliiz- 
oma  Aronis).     Consult  ITolm,  Merk's  Report  1911,  p.  66. 

Constituents. — Probably  the  same  as  in  the  European  Arum. 

C.\L.\MUS. — SWEET  ELA(}. — The  dried,  unpeeled  rhizome 
of  .\corus  Calamus  ( Eam.  Araccic),  a  perennial  herb  widely  dis- 
trihiitcd  in  all  north-temperate  regions.  The  commercial  sup- 
plies are  obtained  from  the  Ignited  States,  Germany,  England, 
Russia  and  India.  The  rhizomes  are  collected  in  autumn,  the 
druji^  from  India  being  the  more  aromatic,  whereas  the  German 
product,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  outer  portion  of  the 
rhizome,  is  j)robably  the  least  aromatic.  A  confection  was  at 
<»iH'  time  made  bv  "candving'"  the  fresh  rhizome. 

HEscRii'Trox. —  Horizontal,  cylindrical,  slightly  coni|)resse(l, 
u-^ually  split  longitudinally  into  pieces  5  to  15  cm.  lung,  5  to  12 
niJ^.  in  diameter;  externally  light  l)rown  or  yellowish  green, 
annulate  from  remnants  of  circular  bud-scales,  upper  surface  with 
trian;L[ular  leaf-scars  or  hair-like  fibers  of  fibrovascular  tissue,  the 
sides  with  large  circular  brandi-scars,  and  tlie  under  and  side 
I>ortions  with  root-scars  or  short  fragments  of  roots ;  fracture 
^hort;  internally  light  brown,  distinctly  porous,  with  numerous 

• 

intercellular  spaces,  endodennis  distinct ;  odor  aromatic ;  taste 
Mrongly  aromatic. 

l.NNKR  Stri'cti.kk. — .^ce   big.  26. 

Powder. — Light  brown  ;  tracheic  spiral,  scalariform  or  reticu- 
hte;  sderenchyinatous  fibers  slightly  ligiiified.  with  obli(|iie 
simple  pores ;    starch    grains    nearly    s])herc)i(lal,   ().(X)4    to   ().(X)S 
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Fig.  26.  Calamus.  A,  transverse  section  of  rhiiomc  sliowinK  i 
iltrmis  CEp)  and  collcnchyma  (Coll).  B,  cells  of  cortex  showint;  isoi 
metric,  ihin-walled  parenchyma  (P)  separated  by  large  intercellular  spi 
(D  and  an  oil  cell  (Ol  ;  C.  serlion  of  pari  of  stele  of  riiizoine  show 
cortical  parcnclumn  (C>  :  crils  nf  fnilndermis  (Kndl  ttilli  Ihin  walls  . 
Casparjan  spots  (S) ;  si  ere.  .malic  |.erii-yi-le  (Si);  Icplonie  (1.)  . 
vessels  or  traclicie  ( H )  :  1 ).  pciriinn  nf  piili  sli'iwiiig  starcli-heai 
parenchyma   (1*);  iiilercdlnlar  sp;iccs   (I)   and  larsL-  oil  cells   (O).     I 
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mm.  in  diameter;  crystal  fibers  containing  nionoclinic  crystals 
of  calcium  oxalate :  oil-secretion  cells  with  suberized  walls ;  con- 
tents of  parenchymatous  cells  colored  ruby-red  by  a  strong  alco- 
holic solution  of  vanillin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  powder  of 
the  peeled  rhizome  is  less  aromatic,  and  cells  of  the  epidermis  and 
cork,  and  crystal  fibers  arc  wanting.  The  yield  of  aqueous  extract 
^hould  be  between  18  and  20  per  cent.  Powdered  calamus  has 
l)cen  reported  as  being  admixed  with  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  of 
•liatomaceous  earth. 

An  Indian  variety  contains  from  1  to  2.5  per  cent,  of  oil  and 
is  mostly  preferred. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  1.5  to  3.5  per  cent.,  having  the 
odor  and  taste  of  the  drug ;  acorin,  a  bitter,  viscid,  aromatic  glu- 
cosidal  principle,  which  when  hydrolized  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
yields  oil  of  calamus;  choline  (trimethyl-oxyethyl  ammonium 
hydrate),  a  strong,  non-poisonous  base,  and  formerly  known  as 
calamine;  a  soft  resin  about  2.3  per  cent.;  tannin;  mucilage; 
starch  and  calcium  oxalate. 

^'^)  MMELI  N  ACE.F.,    OR    SPIDERWORT    FAMILY. 

-\nniial  or  perennial  herbs,  mostly  indigenous  to  the  tropics 
aiul  represented  by  nearly  400  species.  It  is  represented  in  the 
Lnitod  States  by  Tnulescantia  and  Coniniclina,  some  of  the  spe- 
cies   of  the  Ir.tter  bein<»:  used  in  medicine. 

^'OMMI'.IJXA. — Day  I-^lowkk. — 11ie  entire  plant  of  Com- 

nidiiia  communis,  a  perennial  herl)  j^rowini^  in  the  Ignited  States 

M»utli  of  \e\\  ^'o^k  and  west  to  Kansas  and  Texas.    The  stem  is 

Dn^ciinihent  or  creeping  and  llie  plant  produces  roots  at  the  nodes 

r;»tncr  freely.     The  leaves  arc  broadly  lanceolate,  being  acute  at 

Uv^onic  strand  frr»m  the  pith  of  the  rhizome  showing  Icptome  (L)  sur- 
T'Undcd  by  sclercnchymatous  fibers  or  stercomc.  \\  a  stcreome  strand 
iP'TTi  thf  piih  of  the  rhizome  consistinj^  entirely  of  sclerenchymatous 
tilKTs.  G.  a  leptocentric  mcstome  strand  from  the  pith  of  the  rhizome 
sh<-\^injf  leptome  (D  trache;c  or  vessels  (H)  and  sclerenchymatous  fibers 
'^V-  '^.  transverse  section  of  root  stele  showing  cndodermis  (End); 
I'cricambium  ( P>  ;  a  7-rayed  hadromc  (H)  consisting  of  large  tracheie 
surrounded  by  sclcrencliymatous  fibers;  lef)t(^me  (L)  only  indicated  by 
^ -shaped  open  spaces.  I,  transverse  section  of  part  of  root  stele  showing 
t^nifential  cell  divisions  on  the  inner  flank  of  the  leptome;  letters  as 
in  H.— After  Holm. 
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Fii;,  27.  Commelina  communis.  A,  part  of  flowering  branch  showinR 
ihe  floral  heart-shaped  and  clasping  leaves,  folded  together  and  forming 
a  spathe  enclosing  the  flowers,  il,  portion  of  the  prostrate  stem  showing 
the  numerous  rools  at  the  nodes  (N).  C.  transverse  section  of  stem 
showing  epidermal  layer  <E)  ;  a  collcnchymalous  layer  composed  of  from 
3  to  6  rows  of  cells  (C)  ;  cortical  parenchyma  f  P)  ;  a  well  defined  cylinder 
sheath  (S)  composed  of  rather  large  and  strongly  lignified  cells  and  in 
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the  summit  and  contracted  at  the  base  into  sheathing  petioles. 
The  floral  leaves  are  large,  heart-shaped,  clasping  bracts  enclos- 
ing 2  lo  4  flowers  arranged  in  cymes.  The  fruit  is  a  3-locular 
capsule  containing  1  or  2  seeds  in  each  lociile.  The  seeds  are 
ol)long,  about  2  mm.  in  length  and  reticulated  (Fig.  27). 

Commelina  probably  contains  a  small  amount  of  an  alkaloid 
and  a  glucoside ;  mucilage  13  per  cent,  and  starch  0.5  per  cent. 
The  drug  has  hemostatic  properties.  Several  species  of  Com- 
melina i;To\ving  in  Mexico  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

LiTERATUKK. — Hcrrcra.  Amcr.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1897,  p.  290; 
I'restnn.  Ibid.,  1898,  p.  321. 

L  I  L  I  A  C  E  .t.     OR     LILY     FAMILY. 

They  are  mostly  perennial  herbs  having  bulbs  or  tubers  and 
larely  fibrous  roots.  There  are  about  2,500  species  and  are 
found  in  nearly  all  portions  of  the  globe.  A  few  are  used  in 
medicine,  some  furnish  foo<l  products,  but  their  chief  interest 
is  in  their  ornamental  uses.  The  leaves  are  for  the  most  part 
parallel-veined  and  the  flowers  arc  regular  and  with  6  stamens. 
There  are  no  striking  anatomical  characteristics ;  the  fibrovas- 
cular  binullcs  are  concentric  and  arranged  in  several  rows  out- 
•'ide  of  which  and  within  the  endodennis  is  a  ring  of  scleren- 
'^'hymatoiis  fibers.  The  underground  organs  usuallv  contain 
>tarch  and  not  infreciucntly  mucilage  cells  enclosing  raphides. 

HF'LOXI  AS.— FALSI^:  UX1C(  )KX  ROOT.— The  dried 
rhizonie  and  roots  of  Chama^lirium  luteum  (Fam.  Liliaccic). 
^"^'l>l«int  commonlv  known  as  lUaziny;  Star  was  formcrlv  called 
'*y^oianists  Helonias  dioica.  the  name  first  given  to  it  bv  Pursh. 

^^nich  in  the  entire   section  are   included  about    14   til)rovascular  l)undles 

'''^•parenchyma  of  the  pith    (M)    in   which  are  scattered  fihrovascular 

bundles    (\').      D.    a    collateral    fihrovascular    bundle    showinjr    2    large 

fachejc   having    either    annular    or    spiral    thickenings    and    above    and 

wtwetn  these   is   distril)Uted    the   Icptome    (L);    sclerenchymatous    fibers 

'^'    forming    a    closed     sheath;     enchxlcrmal    layer     (R)\     ihin-wallcd 

Parenchyma   of   cortex    (P)    separated   by   large   intercellular   spaces.     E, 

transverse   section    of    a   leaf    showing   a    stoma    on    the    lower    surface. 

^verai  rows  of  loose  mcsophyll    (M).  a  single  palisade  layer   (P),  and 

"''Rf  epidermal    cells    of    the    upper    surface.      F.    forms    of    crystals    of 

calcium  oxalate.     The  parenchyma  cells  of  both  pith  and  cortex  contain 

*toh,  the  grain.;  being  single,  or  2-  to  4-compound. — After  Preston. 
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It  was  for  some  time  also  referred  to  as  Chamaelirium  carolini- 
anum.  The  name  now  generally  applied  is  the  Linnaean  name, 
Chamselirium  luteum,  which  was  restored  by  Gray  in  the  5th 
edition  of  his  manual.  While  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
taxonomy  this  use  of  synonomy  is  intelligible  yet  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  amount  of  confusion  by  drug  collectors  as  the 
generic  name  Helonias  is  applied  to  the  Swamp  Pink,  a  beautiful 
bog  plant  occasionally  rather  abundant  in  certain  localities  from 
New  York  to  Virginia. 

Cham.5:Ltrium  LrTEi'M  is  a  i)erennial.  dicecious  herb  having 
a  rather  fleshy  bitter  rhizome,  a  number  of  basal  leaves  which 
vary  from  lanceolate  to  elliptical-spatulate  and  an  herbaceous 
slender  stem  from  3  to  5  dm.  in  length  terminated  by  a  spike- 
like raceme  of  small  white  flowers.  It  grows  in  moist  meadows 
and  thickets  throughout  the  eastern  United  States.  The  plant 
is  (juitc  readily  distin;^uished  from  Helonias  rullata  which 
])roduces  a  short  upright  rhizome,  very  long  elliptical-spatulate 
or  oblanccolate  leaves  which  are  crowded  at  the  base  and  from 
the  middle  of  which  arises  the  bractcate  scape  usually  not  longer 
than  the  leaves  and  terminated  by  a  dense  raceme  of  rather  lars:^e, 
perfect  purple  flowers.  The  latter  grows  in  bogs  and  appears 
to  be  localized  in  its  habitat. 

Description. — Rhizome  u])right,  or  oblique,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, from  0.5  to  3  cm.  long,  about  1  cm.  in  diameter;  externally 
grayish-brown,  annulate  from  scars  of  bud-scales,  upper  portion 
with  leaf  bases  enclosing  a  small  bud,  upper  portion  of  oblique 
rhizomes  with  a  few  stem  scars  about  0.5  mm.  in  diameter,  lower 
portion  with  numerous  whitish  or  pale  yellowish  nearly  straight 
or  slightly  curved  wiry  roots,  from  5  to  8  cm.  long;  fracture 
hard  and  horny ;  internally  grayish-yellow,  cortex  3  to  4  mm. 
thick,  central  cvlinder  with  three  or  four  circles  of  small  nearlv 
circular  flhrovascular  bundles;  odor  distinct;  taste  bitter,  slightly 
astringent. 

Inner  Structure. — Sec  Fig.  28. 

Constituents.— A  bitter  glucoside,  chamxlirin,  about  10  per 
cent.  This  is  a  light  yellowish-red  amorphous  substance,  soluble 
in  water,  causing  the  solutions  to  froth  like  saponin.     It  is  also 


F(C.  28,  Udonias.  A.  transverse  seciiim  of  rhizome  showing  cpi- 
ttii  (E);  parrni'liyma  cells  of  cortex  eoniaining  either  starch  Rrains 
n  1X002  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter  or  raphiilcs  of  calcium  oxalate  from 
i  10  ft040  mm,  in  length;  inierrupteil  eniloiiermis  (En) ;  fibrovascular 
mile  with  trachea?  <T)  and  sieve  (L>.  B,  transverse  section  of  root 
I  n>>dcnnis  (E);  conical  parenchyma  free  from  starch;  a  closed 
i  tliick-walled  endodcrmat  cells  (En) ;  selerenchymalous  fibers  (Sc) ; 
r  (T)  ;  sieve  (I-)-  C  a  few  trachea:  with  simple  pores  (Ts) ;  close 
r  tracheae  [T»)  and  reticutaio  traches  (Tr),— Drawn  by  Hattsc. 
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soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  insoluble  in 
chloroform,  i)etrolcum  benzin  and  benzol.  With  dilute  acids  it 
forms  a  resinous  bodv,  chamjeliretin,  which  is  also  soluble  in 
water.  The  so-called  neutral  substance  known  as  helonin  is 
merely  a  hydro-alcoholic  extract  prepared  from  the  drug  and 
is  a  mixture  of  principles. 

Adulterants. — The  rhizome  of  several  species  of  Liatris, 
especially  L.  Spicata  (Fam.  Compositze)  is  said  to  have  been 
substituted  for  Ilelonias.  These  rhizomes  have  an  aromatic, 
somewhat  tcrebinthinate  odor  and  a  bitter  more  or  less  acrid 
taste.  They  contain  0.1  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil;  5  per  cent. 
of  resin  and  2  per  cent,  of  a  caoutchouc-like  substance. 

Literature. — drecne,  Amer.  Jour.  Phami.,  1878,  p.  250; 
Henry,  Ibid.,  1892,  p.  603. 

Vl^RATKUM. — The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Veratrum  viride 
(Fam.  Liliacct-e),  a  perennial  herb  (Fij^.  29)  found  growing^  in 
wet  meadows  usually  associated  with  skunk  cabbage  (Spathyema 
foetida),  and  indii^enous  to  the  eastern  and  central  United  States 
and  naturalized  in  Canada,  l>ritish  Columbia  and  Alaska;  and 
\'eratrum  album,  a  similar  plant,  indigenous  to  Central  and  South- 
ern Europe,  the  farmer  being  known  as  American  or  green  helle- 
bore and  the  latter  as  luiropean  or  white  hellebore.  The  plant 
(hes  down  early  in  the  summer  and  the  rhizome  may  be  collected 
soon  thereafter.  It  is  cut  longitudinally  and  dried.  Much  of  the 
drug  used  in  this  country  is  derived  from  X'eratrum  album  and 
imi)orte(l  from  (iermany. 

Amkricax  ok  (Ikkkn  IlKiJ.KiJokF.. — Rhizome  upright,  obcon- 
ical,  usually  cut  liMigitudinally  into  halves  or  quarters,  2.5  to  3 
cm.  long,  1.5  to  3  cm.  in  diameter:  externally  dark  brown  or 
brownish-black,  rough  and  wrinkled,  somewhat  annulate  from 
scars  of  bud-scales,  tup  truncate,  lower  part  more  or  less  decayed, 
with  numerous  roots  and  few  root-scars;  fracture  hard  and 
hornv;  internallv  light  vollinv,  cortex  2  to  3  mm.  thick,  endoder- 
mis  distinct,  central  cylinder  with  scattered  yellow  fibrovascnlar 
bundles;  odor  slight;  taste  l)ittcr  and  acrid. 

Kor>ts  vellowish-hrown,  ncarlv  cvlindrical,  3  to  8  cm.  lonsr. 
2  to  3  mm.  in  diameter;  externally  yellowish-brown,  longitudin- 
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Inner  Structure. — See  Figs.  30,  31.     Also  Meyer,  Arch. 
der  Pharm.,  1882,  p.  80. 

Powder. — Grayish-brown  to  dark  brown ;  strongly  sternuta- 
tory ;  starch  grains  numerous,  from  0.003  to  0.020  mm.  in  dia.«n- 
eter,  spheroidal  or  ellipsoidal,  single  or  2-  to  3-compound,  the 
individual  grains  havinjj  a  circular  central  cleft  and  often  beit^S 


/     « 


Vtn.  30.  Cross  section  of  rliizomc  of  Vcratrum  viride;  a.  section  of  a 
root  near  its  origin;  b,  cnii'ulerinis;  c.  one  of  the  wavy  (ibrovascular 
bundles  in  the  cortex;  d,  partndiyma i  c,  llbrovasciilar  bundle  of  the 
central  cylinder;  f.  parciicliynia. — After  Itaslin. 

swollen  or  otherwise  more  or  less  altered ;  calcium  oxalate  in 
raphides,  from  0.015  to  0.150  mm.  in  length;  fragments  with 
trachea',  the  walls  being  more  or  less  strongly  lignified  and 
marked  with  scalariform  or  reticulate  thickenings,  frequently 
containing  a  lemon-yellow  sulislance  and  associated  with  narrow. 
shghtlv  liffniticd,  porous,  sckTcnchyntatous  fibers;  endodennal 
cells  thickened  on  the  inner  tangential  wall,  occasional  reddish- 
brown  or  lirownish-black  cork  frasmonts.    The  powders  of  Ver- 
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jiniin  album  and  Veratruni  viridc  cannot  be  distinguished  one 
from  ihe  other  by  their  microscopic  characters,  l)ut  appear  to 
diflcr  them i tally,  a  mount  of  V.  viridc  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
icid  gives  a  yellowish-red  color  and  that  of  \'.  album  a  dull  red 
color.  The  so-called  powdered  hellel)ore,  used  as  an  insecticide 
by  gardeners  consists  of  cither  V,  album  or  V.  viride,  the  former 
bring  mostly  employed. 


UivSTiTUKN'TS  OF  \'F.k.\TKrM  .M.iHTM. — The  dnig  contains  a 
iiiimlier  of  alkaloids,  of  which  the  most  ini])ortant  is  protovcra- 
irrne.  which  occurs  to  the  cMeiu  of  0.0,1  per  cent,  and  forms 
inntmciinic  prisms  which  are  insohihle  in  water,  soluble  in  siron'.i 
•''"'uliol,  and  wiih  conccmraled  suli>huric  aciil  give  a  jjrcenish- 
I'ljlttred  solution  which  gradually  changes  to  blue  and  linally  to 
'•"lei.  It  also  c'intains  the  following  alkaloids  which  are  jihysio- 
lufiiQlly  inactive  or  but  feebly  iDxic:  jervine  (0.10  lo  0.1.1  per 
•■"lilt.)  forms  satiny,  lustrous  |)nsuis  which  are  colored  yellow 
with  hydrwhioric    acid,   the    solution   afterwards   changing   to 
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green;  rubijervine   (about  0.005  per  cent.)    forms  long  prisms 
which  are  colored  yellow  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  tbc 
solution  becoming  orange  and  finally  red;  pseudojervine  fortns 
hexagonal  prisms  which  are  colored  yellow  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid;  protoveratridine  is  a  decomposition  product    o^ 
protoveratrinc  and  forms  cubical  prisms  which  are  colored  violet 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  afterward  becoming 
cherry-red.     Veratrum  also  contains  a  bitter  glucoside  veratr3- 
marin;  jervic  acid,  which  is  identical  with  chelidonic  acid,  an<i 
crystallizes  in  silky  needles ;  considerable  starch ;  ash  3  to  4  p^^ 
cent. ;  and  calcium  oxalate  in  the  form  of  raphides. 

Constituents  of  Veratrum  Viride. — Green  hellebore  con- 
tains about  0.08  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids.    Of  these  about  one-" 
half  consists  of  cevadine,  an  exceedingly  toxic  ether-soluble  alka^ 
loid,  also  found  in  Sabadilla  seeds,  which  crystallizes  in  needled 
and  gives  a  violet  color  on  warming  with  nitric  acid,  the  solution 
changing   to    scarlet-red    on    boiling.      The    remainder    consists 
chiefly  of  the  ether-insoluble  alkaloids  jervine  and  pseudojer-^ 
vine,   both   of   which   are   found   in   Veratrum   album;   a   small 
quantity  of  veratrine,  that  occurs  as  an  amorphous,  resinous 
mass  which  is  colored  yellow  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid^ 
the  solution  becoming  deep  red  (thus  resembling  protoveratrinc)  ; 
and  veratalbine,  an  amorphous  alkaloid.     Veratroidine  is  now 
considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  amorphous  bases. 

Allied  Plants. — The  rhizome  of  Veratrum  viridifolium,  a 
plant  with  greenish  flowers  growing  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  contains  jervine  and  veratroidine. 
The  rhizome  of  Veratrum  nigrum,  a  plant  with  purplish-red 
flowers,  indigenous  to  Middle  and  Eastern  Europe,  Siberia,  Man- 
churia and  Japan,  contains  jervine. 

Sabadilla  seeds  are  the  source  of  the  official  veratrine.  They 
arc  obtained  from  Schoenocaulon  officinale  (Fam.  Liliaceae),  a 
bulbous  plant  indigenous  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
seeds  are  brownish-black,  5  to  8  mm.  long,  narrow,  angular,  flat, 
beaked  and  have  a  very  bitter  and  acrid  taste.  They  are  fre- 
quently exported  from  Mexico  in  the  small  trilocular  dehiscent 
capsules  there  being  3  to  6  seeds  in  each  loculus.    They  contain 
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about  1  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  alkaloids  known  as  veratrine. 
This  consists  of  cevadine  and  veratrine  (veratridine),  both  of 
which  are  found  in  the  rhizome  of  Veratrum  viride,  and  three 
other  alkaloids :  cevadilline,  sabadine  and  sabadinine,  the  latter 
two  bcin^  crystalline. 

Death  Camas. — One  or  more  species  of  Zygadenus  growing 
in  Montana,  Wyoming.  Colorado  and  other  northwestern  states 
cause  considerable  loss  to  the  stock  men  of  this  region.  The 
entire  plant  including  bulbs,  leaves  and  flowers  are  eaten  par- 
ticularly by  sheep  and  are  highly  toxic  causing  heavy  stock  losses, 
particularly  among  sheep.  Slade  investigated  the  bulbs  of  Zyga- 
(Icnus  venonosus  and  obtained  an  alkaloid  resembling  veratral- 
bine.  Hevl  and  others  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Z.  intermedins 
a  mstalline  alkaloid,  zygadenine,  which  resembles  in  its  physio- 
logical action  veratrine. 

Literature. — Slade,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1905,  p.  262; 
Hcyl  and  others  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  1911,  p.  206;  Ibid., 
1^)13.1).  258;  Hml..  1913,  p.  803. 

liLACK  Helleiiore  consists  of  the  rhizome  and  roots  of  Helle- 
lK)nis  nij(er  !  Fam.  Ranunculaceae),  a  perennial  herb  indigenous 
to  the  Kiistern  and  Southern  Alps  and  also  cultivated.  The  rhi- 
zome is  2.5  to  7.F^  cm.  long,  6  to  12  nun.  in  diameter;  with  numcr- 
^'Us  short,  knotty  branches  and  short,  brittle  roots ;  externally,  of 
^  >irayisli-hlack  color ;  internally,  with  a  characteristic  dicotyle- 
^lonoiis  structure :  odor  slight ;  taste  sweet,  somewhat  bitter  and 
Jicrid.  The  drug  contains  two  crystalline  glucosides:  hcllel)orin, 
i'  narcotic  poison  with  a  burning  taste,  and  helleborein,  a  cardiac 
>tiniiilant  and  having  ^  sweetish  taste.  The  former  gives  a  violct- 
re«l  color  with  concentrated  sul])huric  acid  and  the  latter  a  deep 
violet  color  with  the  same  reagent.  The  drug  also  contains  a 
^■f>latile  oil.  two  acrid  resins,  an  acrid  fixed  oil,  aconitic  acid  and 
N'allates  of  calcium  and  potassium. 

The  rhizome  of  Helleborus  viridis  (so-called  "Green  Helle- 
^*"re").  a  plant  found  in  Middle  and  Southern  Kuroi)e,  has  been 
used  similarly  to  that  of  H.  niger.  Tt  contains  the  same  principles 
aj^  H.  ni^er.  the  helleborein  apparently  i)redominating. 

False  Hellebore  is  the  entire  herb  of  Adonis  vernalis  (Fam. 
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Ranunculacejc)  and  other  sf)ecies  of  Adonis  indigenous  to  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  druji^  contains  adonidin,  a  mixture  of  several  prin- 
ciples, the  most  important  being  the  amorphous  glucoside  picra- 
donidin,  a  principle  resembling  digitalin  in  its  physiologic  action. 

COLCHICI  CDRMUS.— COLCHICUM  CORM.— The  conn 
of  Colchicum  autumnale  ( Fam.  Liliaceae),  a  perennial  bulbous 
])lant,  native  of  and  growing  in  moist  meadows  and  pastures  of 
I^igland,  Southern  and  Middle  Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  The 
corm  is  collected  in  early  summer  before  the  flowering  period, 
deprived  of  the  membranous,  scaly  coat,  cut  into  transverse 
pieces,  and  dried  at  a  tem])erature  of  63°  C.  Tubers  that  are 
collected  in  the  fall  either  during  the  flowering  season  or  later 
are  considered  to  be  more  active.  The  commercial  supply  is 
obtained   from   England  and  Tiermany. 

DEscRiiniox. — Dbconical,  with  a  groove  on  one  side,  some- 
times with  fragments  of  the  flower-stalk,  usually  in  transverse, 
rcniform  sections  from  15  to  20  mm.  long,  about  12  mm.  wide  and 
3  to  5  mm.  thick :  externally  dark  brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled : 
fracture  short,  mealy ;  internally  light  brown,  with  numerous  scat- 
tered fibrovascular  bundles :  odor  slight ;  taste  bitter  and  acrid. 

IxNKR  STRi'cTrRE. — Consisting  mostly  of  starch-bearing 
])arencliyma  and  a  few  scattered  concentric  fibrovascular  bundles 
having  s])iral  tracheio  and  thin-walled  sclerenchymatous  fil)ers. 
The  e])i(lcrmis  consists  of  tangentially-elongated  thick-walled  cells 
having  yellowish-brown  walls.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  section  causes  some  of  the  tissues  to  become  yellow  chang- 
ing to  red. 

Powder. — ( 1' ig.  32).  Eight  brown  or  grayish-brown;  starch 
grains  numerous,  single  or  2-  to  6-compound,  the  individual 
grains  varying  from  spheroidal  or  ovoid  to  polygonal,  and  marked 
with  a  triangular  or  star-sha])ed,  central  cleft,  from  0.003  to 
0.030  nun.  in  diameter;  trachea?  few  and  with  spiral  or  scalari- 
form  thickenings ;  occasional  fragments  of  epidermal  cells  with 
thick,  reddish-brown   walls. 

('oxsTiTiENTS.-A  yellowish,  amorphous  alkaloid,  colchicine, 
about  0.4  per  cent.,  which  has  a  peculiar  odor,  particularly  on 
heating  slightly,  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  gives  with  concen- 
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tratni  stilphiiric  acid  a  yellowish  solution  which  is  colored  deep 
nd  on  heating.  If  the  stiiphuric  acid  contains  a  mere  trace  of 
nriric  acid  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid  becomes  yellowish-green, 
BTfen,  bluish-green,  blue,  violet,  wine-red  and  finally  yellow.  The 
salts  of  colchicine  are  quite  unstable.  The  drug  also  contains 
the   alkaloid    colchiceine,   which   crystallizes   in   needles   and   is 


■'I'liarently  formed  during'  the  extraction  uf  ilu-  'ini^'  by  reasnn 
"1  ihc  decompositioh  of  colchicine.  The  latter  nmy  be  formed 
n  the  esterification  of  culcliiceine  with  methyl  alcohol.  Tbc 
'■'irni  al<o  contains  two  re-;ins;  a  kirjjc  anunint  nf  starch;  ash 
^'"iii[  2S  per  cent. 

Oil.ClIICI   SlCMl'.N— fiH.niK'L'.M   Sh:!'.!).     ■rhc  <lricd, 
ripe  seals  of  C"olchicuni  auiuninale  i,l"ani.  Liliacex),  a  jterennial 
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bulbous  plant,  native  of  and  growing  in  moist  meadows  in  South- 
ern and  Middle  Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  The  commercial 
supplies  come  chiefly  from  England  and  Germany. 

Description. — Hemi-anatrojwus,  ovoid  or  irregularly  glob- 
ular, more  or  less  beaked,  with  an  easily  detachable  strophiole, 
2  to  3  mm.  in  diameter ;  externally  dark  brown,  becoming  darker 
with  age,  minutely  pitted,  the  epidermis  detached  in  irregular 
patches  in  older  seeds;  frequently  agglutinated  when  fresh,  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  saccharine  exudation;  very  hard  when  dry, 
tough  when  damp,  internally  whitish,  endosperm  hard,  embryo 
0.5  mm.  long  and  situated  at  end  opposite  the  strophiole ;  nearly 
inodorous;  taste  feeble,  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid. 

Constituents. — Proteins;  fixed  oil  about  6  per  cent.;  a  tan- 
nin-like substance  in  the  seed-coat ;  starch  grains  in  the  caruncle : 
an  alkaloid  colchicine  0.4  to  0.6  per  cent.  (0.55  per  cent,  required 
by  the  U.S. P.)  ;  a  resinous  principle  colchicoresin ;  ash  about  2.5 
per  cent. 

Inner  Stricture. — Seed-coat  con.sisting  of  6  or  8  rows  of 
more  or  less  collapsed  cells;  endosperm  made  up  of  numerous 
thick-walled  porous  cells  containing  oil  globules  and  aleurone 
grains,  the  latter  being  from  0.003  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter; 
embryo  small,  the  beaked  portion,  or  caruncle,  containing  numer- 
ous, somewhat  ovoid,  ellipsoidal  or  polygonal  starch  grains,  from 
0.005  to  0.016  mm.  in  diameter. 

IVjWDEK. — Light  or  dark  brown;  sclerenchymatous  cells  with 
pigment  soluble  in  potassium  hydrate  solution,  and  reacting  with 
iron  salts  somewhat  like  tannin ;  cells  of  endosperm  thick-walled, 
with  simple  pores  and  few  oil  globules;  parenchymatous  cells 
of  strophiole  thin-walled,  and  with  numerous  nearly  spheroidal 
starch  grains  0.007  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter. 

ALOES. — ALOES. — The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of 
various  species  of  Aloe  (Fam.  Liliacea^),  perennial  succulents 
(Fig.  33)  indigenous  to  Africa  and  India  and  naturalized  in  the 
West  Indies.  There  are  three  principal  commercial  varieties  of 
aloes:  (1)  Socotrinc  (and  Zanzibar).  Aloes,  derived  from  Aloe 
Perryi,  and  probably  other  species  of  Aloe,  growing  on  the 
island  of  Socotra  and  in  l^astern  Africa,  and  exported  by  way 


^^^^^^^1                LII.IACE.G,         Lily 

of  IViinhay:  (2)  Curasao  (anti  Ilarbadoes)  Aloes,  obtained  fron 
Aloe  chincnsis  and  Aloe  vera,  growing  in  Oirai;:io  and  other 
isbinds  oi  ihe  l>iteh  West  Indies;  and  (3)   Cape  and   Uganda 
Aloe*,  obtained  probably  from  Aloe  ferox,  growing  in  Soutbcm 
Africa,  and  exported  from  Cape  Town  .ind  Mossel  Bay.     The 
^^Jeavcs  of  the  Aloe  plant  arc  cut  transversely  and  the  jnife  whid 
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Ki.-.    ,1.1.     .X   sm:ill  clum|.  ..!  iiljtits  of   Alnt   lVrr>i  yrowinj;  in  Mina 
fact,  Bra/il.     Tlif  5pinosc.  (itshy  liavcs  iirc  clustcrt-d  at  ihi!  base  an< 
m  the  niiHdlc  "f  Ihv  cluster  arises  a  scape  terminaled  liy  a  raceme  □ 
nse-ted  or  scarlcl  Howits.    The  plant  Ja  native  to  ihe  island  of  Socotra 
1  Oie  »oHthern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  and  is  the  source  of  Socoirin 
B*.    The  Utter  is  chiefly  produced  on  ihc  island  of  Socotra  and  consist 
Ibe  inspissated  juice  of  die  leaves.— Reproduced  by  permission  of  th 
ihdelphja  Commercial  Museum. 

odes  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it  being  nsnally 
BTcver,  concentrated  by  boiling  and  then  poured  into  boxes 
ig.  34)  or  gourds,  and  occasionally  it  is  found  in  commerce 
duscd  in  monkey-skins  (Fig.  35).     Socotrine  aloes  command 
'highest  price.    The  latter  variety  when  fresh  has  an  impleas 
t  ndor.  but  on  keeping  dcvelo]is  an  odor  resembling  myrrh  ant 
fffon. 

J 
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1.  SocoTRiNE  Aloes. — In  yellowish-brown  to  dark-brown 
opaque  masses,  or  smooth  and  glassy,  fracture  somewhat  con- 
choidal;  sometimes  soft  or  semi-liquid;  odor  saffron-like;  taste, 
nauseous  and  bitter.  Powder  yellowish-brown  or  brownish-yellow, 
giving  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  color  with  nitric  acid.  About 
50  per  cent,  of  socotrine  aloes  is  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is 
almost  completely  soluble  in  60  per  cent,  alcohol  or  in  water 
at  100°  C.  On  cooling  the  latter  solution  there  separates  from 
40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  **resin  of  aloes,"  which  is  solu- 
ble in  alkalies  with  a  red  color  and  is  reprecipitated  on  the  addi- 
tion of  acids.  About  36.6  per  cent,  of  aloes  is  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, and  from  4  to  5.5  per  cent,  in  ether,  the  solution  being  of  a 
yellow  color.  It  should  contain  not  more  than  8  i)er  cent,  of 
moisture  and  yield  not  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Zanzibar  Aloes  is  a  hepatic  (or  liver-colored)  variety  of 
Socotrine  Aloes,  produced  by  slowly  evaporating  the  juice  of  the 
plant.  It  comes  into  market  frequently  in  monkey-skins,  has  a 
dark  brown  color,  a  dull,  waxy  fracture,  and  a  nearly  smooth, 
even  surface.  It  is  crystalline  under  the  microscope  and  forms  a 
reddish-yellow  powder  that  is  colored  dark  yellow  with  nitric  acid. 

2.  Curacao  Aloes. — Orange  to  blackish-brown  opaque 
masses,  translucent  in  thin  pieces;  fracture  uneven,  waxy,  some- 
what resinous,  occasionally  exhibiting  microscopical  crystals  of 
aloin ;  odor  distinct,  unpleasant ;  taste  nauseous,  bitter.  The  pow- 
der is  dark  reddish-brown  and  gives  an  immediate  deep  reddish 
color  with  cold  nitric  acid  or  with  solutions  of  the  alkalies. 

About  60  per  cent,  of  Curatcao  Aloes  is  soluble  in  cold  water. 
It  is  almost  completely  soluble  in  60  per  cent,  alcohol  or  boiling 
water ;  on  cooling  the  solution  made  with  boiling  water  there  sep- 
arates from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  "resin  of  aloes,"  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Socotrine  aloes.  About  66.6  per  cent,  is  soluble  in 
chloroform  and  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  in  ether.  It  contains 
less  than  8  per  cent,  of  moisture  and  yields  from  1.5  to  4  per  cent, 
of  ash. 

IjARBAnoEs  Aloes  is  a  he])atic  variety  of  Curasao  Aloes,  which 
is  not  obtained  at  the  present  time  from  liarbadoes,  but  from  the 
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Dutch  West  Indies.    It  occurs  in  dnrk  brown,  dull,  opaque  masses, 
giring  a  yellow  powder  tlial  is  colored  red  with  nitric  acid.  About 


Abe  rera.  die  plant  yielding  Barbadocs  aloes, 
Bllcit,  succultrul  leaves  anil  ihc  long  spike  OnRt 
'b  the  upper  portion  ot  the  axis.— After  Engler. 

?.4  per  cent,  of  fresh  and  62.8  per  cent,  of  old  Earbadoes  aloes 

il  soluble  in  chloroform.  It  contains  about  9  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

3.  Cape  Aloes. — Of  a   reddish-brown  or  of  an  olive-black 
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ICANDA  (or  crown)  Aloes  is  a  hepatic  variety  of  Cape 
aloes  prqarvd  liy  allowing  the  juice  lo  stand  and  undergo  a 
lartial  fcrmcmation,  after  which  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  and 
eiaiwrate<i  \iy  exi>osurc  lo  the  sun.  It  occurs  in  reddish-brown 
niawes,  prnducin};  a  |iowder,  which  is  colored  yellow  to  brown 
ftrih  nitric  acid. 


^  3S.  Special  oi.-iiinin<.T!i 
I  betni;  a  mMcd  ami  is 
— •  tnonkcy-skins  wliicli 


ij  in  ihc  slii|jmt.'iit  of  aloes.  llie  on?  on 
cnmmnnly   used;  the  oilier  two  beinR 


STHUCTt'RE. — I'owdercd   aloes   may   be   examined   to 
:  advantage  under  the  microscope  if  it  is  mounted  in  one 
c  fixed  oils.  Socotrine  alnes  consists  of  yellowish-  or  reddish- 
irregular  and  more  or  less  angular  fragments.   In  Cnrai;ao 
(  ihe  frairments  are  irregularly  angular,  hlackish-brown  or 
i-lirown  and  more  or  less  opai|ue.    The  fragments  in  Cape 
ire  bright  yellow  and  distinctly  angidar, 
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Constituents. — A  cO'stalline,  bitter  principle,  aloin,  the  per- 
centage (4.5  to  30  per  cent.)  and  composition  of  which  vary  in 
the  different  varieties,  and  which  is  supposed  to  occur  in  largest 


Fu;.  .16     C 

catechin  (ci)  f 
cliloral,  the  e  y 
ill  Riycerin  mo 
1)road  prisms  (I 
D,  crystals  of  In 
a  watch  crystal. 


A,  crystals  found 
3  n  cnl  of  catechu  with  water ;  B,  lotig  prisms  of 
eatmcnt  of  gambir  with  a  solution  of  hydrated 
n  d  ssolvinn,  and  prismatic  plates  (e)  usually  seen 
l,ambir;  C,  crystals  from  aloes,  includitiR  aloin  (a), 
Ba  badoes  aloes,  and  plates  (c)  from  Cape  aloes; 
dcid  oblaineil  by  subliminK  benzoin  on  a  slide  or  in 


aniount  in  old  aloes;  ciiiodin  (see  Rhnbarli) ;  a  pale  yellow,  vola- 
tile oil,  «iiicli  is  rii)p;iri'iitK-  not  identical  in  the  different  varieties, 
yivin^  iht-'m  their  characteristie  odors;  ]i  to  M  per  cent,  of  res- 
inous material,  which  consi.'its  chieilv  of  a  resinotannol  ester  of 
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cinnamic  acid  (Cura<;ao  and  Barbadoes  aloes)  or  of  a  resino- 
tannol  ester  of  paracumaric  acid  (Cape  aloes) ;  and  1  to  4  per 
cent,  of  ash. 

Aloin  is  a  neutral,  bitter  principle,  which  on  distillation  with 
zinc  dust  yields  anthracene.  It  forms  minute,  lemon-yellow  to 
yellowish-brown  acicular  crystals,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  but  more  so  in  alcohol,  the  solutions  becoming  brown  on 
standing  (Fig.  36,  C).  Alkaline  solutions  of  aloin  have  a  deep 
red  color  and  exhibit  a  greenish-red  fluorescence.  Upon  the 
addition  of  aloin  to  sulphuric  acid  a  yellowish-red  solution  is 
formed,  which  upon  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  potas- 
sium (lichromate  is  changed  to  olive-green  and  finally  to  a  blue 
color.  Ferric  chloride  gives  a  brownish-green  color  to  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  aloin.  The  amount  of  aloin  varies  from  4  to 
10  per  cent,  in  Socotrine  (Zanzibar)  aloes,  is  about  6  per  cent, 
in  Cape  (Uganda)  aloes  and  is  stated  to  range  from  10  to  30 
per  cent,  in  Cura<;ao  (Barbadoes)  aloes.  The  aloin  obtained  from 
Curasao  or  Barbadoes  aloes  gives  with  nitric  acid  a  cherry-red 
color  or  w^ith  Klunge's  reagent  a  deep  red  color.  These  color 
reactions  are  due  to  the  presence  of  about  0.5  per  cent,  of  an 
isomeric  body  (isobarbaloin),  which  is  not  found  in  the  aloins 
of  Socotrine  and  Cape  aloes.  Alcoholic  solutions  of  barbaloin 
and  isobarbaloin  lose  their  bitterness  on  standing,  the  aloin  being 
replaced  in  part  at  least  by  a  sugar  aloinose,  which  forms  yellow- 
crystals  that  are  colored  red  and  then  green  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  orcin.  Aloin  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
an  emodin-glucoside  which  on  oxidation  splits  off  emodin,  the 
latter  on  further  oxidation  forming  rhein. 

Adulterants. — Aloes  formerly  contained  various  mechanical 
impurities,  and  this  was  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  a  puri- 
fied aloes  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  As  heat  impairs  the 
quality  of  the  aloes  and  as  the  requirements  forbid  adulteration 
the  untreated  aloes  should  be  employed.  The  aloin  is  sometimes 
removed,  as  in  the  Curagao  aloes,  when  it  has  the  appearance  of 
Cape  aloes  and  is  sometimes  sold  for  it.  Recently  aloes  has  been 
coming  into  market  packed  in  thin  layers  separated  by  paper. 

Alued  Plants. — Natal  Aloes  is  a  hepatic  variety  of  aloes 
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which  was  at  one  time  exported  from  Natal,  the  botanical  ori 
being  unknown.     It  occurs  in  grayish-brown  or  greenish-bl 
dull,   opaque  masses,   often   covered   with  a   brownish   pow 
The  odor  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Cape  aloes.    The  pow 
is  grayish-green  or  pale  yellowish-brown  and   microcrystalli 
giving  a  permanent  crimson  color  with  nitric  acid  and  a  d 
blue  with  sulphuric  acid  and  vapor  of  nitric  acid.     The  lat 
test  serves  to  distinguish  this  aloes  from  all  the  other  varieti 
The  drug  contains  aloin  (nataloin),  but  not  emodin.    Both  Na 
aloes  and  nataloin  are  physiologically  inactive. 

Jaffarabad  Aloes  is  a  vitreous  variety  obtained   from  t 
East  Indies  and  is  exported  from  J^>ombay.     It  occurs  in  circula 
llattened  cakes,  of  a  deep  black  color  externally,  and  with  a  blact 
glossy,  slightly  porous  or  somewhat  laminated  fracture.     It  yielc^ 
13  to  20  per  cent,  of  aloin,  which  is  apparently  chiefly  barbaloii 
and  gives  a  deep  crimson  color  with  nitric  acid. 

ALLIUM.— GARLIC— The  undried  bulb  of  Allium  sativu 
and  the  var.  vulgare  (Vam.  Liliaceie).  A  hardy  perennial  plan 
closely  allied  to  the  onion.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe 
and  extensively  cultivated.  The  bulb  is  the  part  used  and  i^ 
composed  of  several  jiarts  or  bulbels,  called  ''cloves."  The  latter 
are  planted  similarly  to  the  sets.  The  bulbs  are  gathered  and 
braided  together  ])y  their  tops  and  in  this  form  are  usually  seen 
in  the  market,  (iarlic  should  be  used  in  the  fresh  condition 
only. 

De.scription. — Uulb  subglobular,  4  to  6  cm.  broad,  compound, 
consisting  of  8  to  15  bulbels  and  vSurrounded  by  1  or  2  dry,  whit- 
ish, membranaceous  scales  and  attached  to  a  flattened  circular 
base,  from  the  lower  portion  of  which  arise  numerous  yellowish- 
white  roots;  bulbels  more  or  less  ovoid,  in  transverse  section  3- 
to  4-sided,  the  outer  surface  being  convex,  summit  acute  and 
narrowed  into  a  thread-like  fibrous  portion,  base  truncate;  each 
bulbel  covered  bv  one  or  two  la  vers  of  whitish,  membranaceous, 
scale-like  leaves,  beneath  which  is  the  light  brown  and  pinkish, 
thin  and  coriaceous  layer  of  epidermis,  cohering  but  easily  sep- 
arable from  the  solid  portion  of  the  bulbel;  odor  of  broken  or 
bruised  bulbel  aromatic,  disagreeable :  taste  intensely  pungent 
and  persistent. 
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Inner  Structure. — ^Transverse  sections  show  (a)  an  outer 
eshy  scale,  (b)  a  middle  scale,  and  (c)  in  the  center  a  bright 
rccn  leaf  folded  lengthwise  along  the  midrib  so  that  the  ventral 
Jirfaces  lie  close  together.  The  outer  and  middle  scales  consist 
tiiefly  of  parenchyma  enclosing  scattered  vascular  bundles.  The 
arcnchyma  cells  of  the  middle  scale  contain  numerous  yellowish- 
T€ywn  plastids. 

Constituents. — From  0.005  to  0.009  per  cent,  of  a  yellowish, 
ola^tile  oil  having  a  strong  unpleasant  odor.  It  contains  sulphur 
nd  was  formerly  supposed  to  consist  principally  of  allyl  sul- 
fide but  this  was  shown  by  Senimler  not  to  be  the  case.  Garlic 
.Iso  contains  considerable  mucilage  and  sugar,  and  a  small  quan- 
ity  of  a  fixed  oil. 

SCILLA.— SQUILL.— The  fleshy  scales  of  the  bulb  of  Urgi- 

nca  maritima  ( Fam.  Liliaceae),  a  perennial  herb  indigenous  to  the 

Mediterranean  region.    The  bulbs  are  collected  late  in  August, 

and  after  the  removal  of  the  membranous  outer  scales  and  the 

central  portion,  the  fleshy  scales  are  cut  into  transverse  pieces 

and  dried  in  sunlight  or  by  artificial  heat.     The  article  used  in 

France  is  collected   from   bulbs  having  reddish   scales   and   is 

obtained  from  Algeria  and  Malta. 

Description. — In  irregular,  curved,  flat,  narrow,  somewhat 
translucent  pieces  3  to  5  cm.  long,  5  to  8  mm.  wide,  2  to  7  mm. 
thick,  whitish,  lemon-yellow  or  light  brown,  epidermis  forming  a 
thin  layer,  mesophyll  more  or  less  shrunken,  slightly  crystalline 
and  with  numerous  circular  projections  of  fibrovascular  bundles ; 
fracture  brittle  when  dry,  tough  when  damp ;  odor  slight ;  taste 
bitter  and  acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — Epidermal  layer  of  thin-walled  cells  and 
stomata;  mesophyll  of  numerous  slightly  elongated,  thin-walled 
parenchymatous  cells,  usually  containing  a  crystalline  sugar 
which  readily  separates  in  material  placed  in  alcohol  or  glycerin. 
Interspersed  among  the  parenchyma  arc  a  few  concentric  fibro- 
vascular bundles  (having  spiral  or  reticulate  tracheae)  and 
numerous  cells  containing  mucilage  and  raphides  of  calcium 
oxalate.  The  latter  vary  in  length  from  0.075  to  1.0  mm.,  or 
<^ven  longer.  These  crystals  are  probably  the  loni^est  in  any 
"^t^  and  alone  serve  to  identify  it. 
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Powder. — Li^ht  yellow,  and  unless  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
shows  a  tendency  to  cake,  and  in  this  form  it  is  very  likely  to 
be  mistaken  for  some  gum.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  character- 
istic crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  and  the  few  spiral  or  reticulate 
trachea?. 

Constituents. — Squill  contains  a  number  of  active  principles, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  amorphous  glucoside  scilli- 
toxin,  which  resembles  digitoxin  physiolo.i^^ically,  and  scillipicrin. 
an  amon)hous,  bitter  ])rinciple,  which  is  employed  as  a  diuretic.  It 
also  contains  a  yellow  crystalline  glucoside  scillin ;  an  amor])hous 
bitter  glucoside,  scillain :  a  little  volatile  oil :  sugar,  about  22  |>er 
cent. :  consideralile  calcium  oxalate  in  the  form  of  raphides,  which 
is  associated  in  the  ])arenchyma  cells  with  a  peculiar  mucilage 
sinistrin,  which  vields  levulosc  on  hvdrolvsis. 

Allied  IM.ants. — The  bull)s  of  several  species  of  Crinum 
(  Fam.  Amaryllidace.T )  found  growing  in  i!razil,  China,  Southern 
Asia  and  the  I^ast  Indies  are  used  as  substitutes  for  squill. 

LiTERATiRi:. — Hartwich.  Arch,  der  Pharm.,  18W),  p.  583. 

COX VALLAKIA.— LILY  OF  THK  VALLEY.— The  dried 
rhizome  and  roots  of  Convallaria  majalis  ( 1^'am.  Liliaceac),  a 
low -growing  ])erennial  herb  indigenous  to  Rurope,  Asia  and  the 
higher  mountains  of  \'ir:^inia.  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  extensively  cultivated  for  its  flowers.  The  rhizome  and 
roots  should  lie  collected  late  in  summer  and  carefully  dried. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  have  also  ])een  used  in  medicine. 

Descrii'tion. — Rliizonie  horizontal,  cylindrical,  and  sometimes 
branched,  jointed,  in  j)ieces  from  3  to  17  cn^  long,  inteniodes  10 
to  50  mm.  long,  I  to  3  nun.  in  diameter,  nodes  with  a  circular 
scar,  not  much  thickened:  externally  liglit  or  dark  brown,  longi- 
tudinally wrinkled,  somewhat  annulate  from  scars  of  bud-scales, 
mostly  smooth  l)etween  the  nodes,  up])er  surface  of  nodes  marked 
l)y  stem-scars,  side  and  under  surface  with  root -scars,  or  usually 
with  three  to  Ave  roots:  fracture  short  or  fibrous:  internally  li^^ht 
or  dark  l)rown,  cortex  0.5  mm.  thick,  separable  from  the  central 
cylinder:  odor  faint:  taste  bitter.  slii:[litly  acrid. 

Roots  somewhat  tortuous,  5  to  (>  cul  long,  about  0.3  to  0.5 
nun.  in  diameter,  rootlets  few. 

Inner  STKr(TrkK.--See  Viir.  37. 
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fe..  S7.  Monucntykdunous  siem  siructurc.  Transverse  ftciian  of 
eontaUaria  rbiiomt ;  E.  epidermis ;  H.  hynntlcrmis  composed  ni  col- 
lenclijnia ;  C,  cortex :  EN.  endutlcrniis ;  S.  perihadroniatic  sieve ;  T. 
_Mchnc  [ir  rcsn-b:  P.  parenchyma.  The  bundles  are  oE  the  collateral  and 
c  lypc*. 
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Powder. — ^Dark  brown;  calcium  oxalate  in  raphides  fro^ 
0.020  to  0.045  mm.  long ;  starch  grains  somewhat  spheroidal,  0.( 
to  0.012  mm.  in  diameter,  single  or  2-  to  4-compoimd;  trach< 
with  spiral  or  scalariform  thickenings  or  porous  walls,  sclerenclm3^ 
matous  fibers  long,  thin-walled,  with  simple  pores;  endodemmi- 
with  inner  walls  much  thickened. 

Constituents. — A   bitter,    somewhat    crystalline    glucosid^a- 
convallamarin,  about  0.6  per  cent.,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol  and  ether  and  has  a  physiological  action  similar  to  dig^- 
talin.    An  acrid  glucoside,  convallarin,  forming  rectangular  prisms 
which  are  insoluble  in  ether  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the 
solution  foaming  on  shaking  like  a  saponin  solution. 

CONVALLARIN  FLORES.— LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY 
FLOWERS.  The  racemes  of  Convallaria  majalis  (Fam.  Lili- 
aceae).  The  white  or  pinkish  flowers  are  arranged  in  racemes 
upon  scapes  and  are  among  the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful 
of  all  flowers.  For  use  in  medicine  they  are  gathered  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  from  wild  plants  and  carefully  dried. 
On  drying  they  turn  brown  in  color  but  are  easily  distinguished 
by  their  bell-shaped,  6-parted  perianths,  the  segments  of  which 
are  recurved.  Inside  of  this  occur  6  stamens,  the  anthers  of 
which  are  introrse  and  longer  than  the  filaments.  The  ovary 
is  3-locular  and  tapers  into  a  3-grooved,  stout  style,  having  at 
the  summit  a  triangular  stigma.  The  odor  is  fragrant  and  the 
taste  sweetish  and  acrid. 

The  flowering  scape  is  distinctly  2-winged,  smooth  and  glab- 
rous. In  transverse  section  it  shows  2  circles  of  collateral  mes- 
tome  strands,  those  situated  at  the  periphery  having  a  rudimen- 
tary cambial  strata  between  the  leptome  and  the  tracheae,  a  struc- 
ture very  seldom  occurring  in  monocotyledonous  plants. 

The  powdered  drug  is  yellowish-brown  and  shows  numerous 
smooth,  ellipsoidal  pollen  grains  and  fragments  with  raphides  of 
calcium  oxalate  varying  from  0.010  to  0.040  mm.  in  length. 
Fragments  of  perianth  with  elliptical  stomata;  also  broken 
lobes  of  the  anthers  are  quite  common.  The  tracheae  of  the 
scapes  possess  either  simple  pores  or  reticulate  thickenings,  and 
are  associated  with  a  few  sclerenchymatous  fibers  having  thin, 
lignified  and  porous  walls. 
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The  flowers  contain  a  volatile  crystalline  principle  which  is 
fragrant  even  in  dilute  solutions.  The  other  constituents  on 
which  the  activity  of  the  drug  depends  probably  resemble  those 
found  in  the  rhizome. 
Literature. — ^Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1910,  p.  160. 
ALETRIS. — Unicorn  root.  True  Unicorn  root.  Colic  root 
OR  Ague  ROOT. — The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Aletris  farinosa  (Fam. 
LiliaccaB),  a  perennial  herb  with  spreading  lanceolate  leaves 
crowded  at  the  base  and  a  long  slender  scape  terminated  by  a 
raceme  of  small,  white,  tubular  flowers  (for  illustration  of 
flowering  plant  consult  Kraemer's  Applied  and  Economic  Bot- 
any). It  is  common  in  the  pine  barrens  and  grows  in  sandy  and 
grassy  woods  throughout  the  eastern  United  States. 

Description. — Rhizome  horizontal  or  slightly  oblique,  nearly 
qhndrical  or  laterally  compressed  above,  from  2  to  4  cm.  in 
length,  5  to  12  mm.  in  diameter ;  externally  grayish-brown,  upper 
portion  with  circular  stem  scars  from  3  to  7  mm.  in  diameter  and 
with  numerous   leaf  bases,   the   sides   and   lower   portion   with 
numerous  tough,  wiry,  whitish,  or  reddish-brown  roots  which  are 
more  or  less  flexuose  and  provided  with  short  branches ;  fracture 
short;  internally  light  brown,  cortex  1  to  2  mm.  thick,  central  cyl- 
inder with  numerous  circular,  twisted  and  branching  fil)rovascuIar 
bundles.     Odor  slight,  acetous;  taste  sweetish,  somewhat  bitter. 
I.vner  Strixture. — See  Fig.  38. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  principle  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 
The  drug  is  not  infrc(iuently  mixed  with  helonias  or  entirely 
substituted  bv  it. 

Literature. — Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1910,  p.  ZZ. 
S.\RSAPARILLA. — The  dried  root  of  various  species  of 
Smilax  (Fam.  Liliaceiu),  perennial  climl)crs  indigenous  from 
Mexico  to  Brazil.  There  are  three  principal  commercial  varie- 
ties: (1)  Honduras  sarsaparilla  yielded  by  Smilax  officinalis, 
growing  in  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  and  exported 
from  Honduras  and  Belize;  (2)  Mexican  sarsaparilla,  yielded  by 
.Smilax  medica,  growing  in  Mexico,  and  exported  from  Vera 
Cniz  and  Tampico,  and  (3)  Jamaica  or  Central  American  sarsa- 
parilla,   derived    from    Smilax    ornata,    growing    in    Colombia. 


Pig,  38.  Alctris.  A,  transverse  section  of  riiiiome  show'ng  epidennis 
(E)  ;  cortical  parenchyma  containing  either  starch  grains  IS)  frcim  0X1132 
In  0.010  mm.  in  diameter  or  raphides  of  calcium  oxalate  <Ca)  from  0,015 
to  0.035  mm.  in  length;  cndodermis  (En)  ;  fihrovascular  bundle  composed 
of  trachea;  (T)  and  sieve  (1.);  sclerenchymatous  fibers  (Sc).  B.  trans- 
verse section  of  root  showing  epidermis  lE):  cortical " parenchyma  con- 
taining starch  (S)  ;  endodermis  (En):  trachea  (T)  :  scterenchymaloiifl 
fillers  (Sc);  sieve  (L).  C.  isoliiteil  short,  porous  sclerenchymalous  libers 
from  tile  rhiiome.— Drawn  by  Haase, 
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South  America ;  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  and  shipped  to 
Jamaica,  from  whence  it  is  exported — chietly  to  London.  There 
is  also  a  native  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  which  is  obtained  from 
plants  cultivated  in  Jamaica.  The  HoncUiras  and  Mexican  varie- 
ties are  chiefly  used  in  this  country. 

Description. — Hondiras  Sarsaparii.i^x. — In  bundles  (Fig. 
J<^)  about  1  M.  in  length  and  from  8  to  L^  cm.  in  diameter,  con- 
sisting of  the  long,  folded  roots,  and  rhizomes,  bound  together 
by  roots  of  the  same  plant  or  stems  of  some  other  plant,  the  ends 
of  the  bundles  rarely  being  trimmed  at  the  present  time ;  roots 
about  2  M.  long  and  uniformly  al)out  2  to  6  mm.  in  diameter: 
externally  dark  or  reddish-brown,  longitudinally  furrovve'l. 
minutely  hairy  and  having  slender  rootlets,  the  furrows  usually 
free  from  soil ;  fracture  fibrous :  internally  consisting  of  a  white 
pith,  a  light-yellow,  porous,  central  cylinder  and  a  grayish- white 
or  dark-brown  cortex,  the  latter  being  lighter  and  more  starchy 
near  the  growing  end,  and  darker  (more  resinous)  at  the  portion 
near  the  rhizome ;  odor  slight ;  taste  slightly  acrid. 

The  cells  of  the  endodenris  and  hypodermis  are  oblong  in 
transverse  section  and  nearly  uniformly  thickened  (Fig.  41). 

Mexican  Sarsaparilla. — In  bundles  (Fig.  39),  with  the 
roots  usually  mere  or  less  free;  the  latter  grayish-brown,  some- 
what shrunken,  the  furrows  containini;^  larj^er  or  smaller  amounts 
of  soil.  The  outer  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  hyj^odermis  and  the 
i^ner  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  endoderniis  are  considerably  thick- 
ened (Fig.  41). 

Jamaica  Sarsaparilla  occurs  in  rather  loose  bundles.  The 
r"ots  are  esj)eciallv  marked  by  the  numerous  coarse  rootlets.  The 
cells  of  the  hyi^oderniis  and  endoderniis  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  Mexican  sarsaparilla. 

l.WKK  STRL'crrRK. — See  I'igs.  40-42. 

\W  reason  of  the  dilTerences  in  the  sliane  and  thickcninirs  of 
the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  endoderniis  llartwicli  (  l>er.  d.  pharm. 
••es..  VK)7,  p.  230)  distinguishes  the  following  difTerent  com- 
mercial varieties  of  sarsai)arilla.  1.  Honduras  in  which  the  cells 
of  the  endoderniis  are  mostly  cjuadratic  in  shape,  seldom  tangen- 
I'ally-elongated  and  only  slightly  thickened.     2.    \'era   Cruz    (a 


Smilax  medica,  the  roots  yielding  Mexican  sarsaparilla.  To  thi 
a  portion  of  branch  showing  [he  characteristic  veined  leaves,  Ihe  tendr 
liktr  appendages  on  the  petioles,  and  the  axillary,  umbel-like  clusters  < 
fruits ;  A,  staminate  flower ;  B,  pistillate  flower  in  longitudinal  sectia 
C,  tranvcrsc  section  of  the  iri-locular  ovary ;  D.  longiCiidinal  section  I 
(ivary;  E.  seed,— After  Hentlcy  and  Tri 
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Fib  J9.  niinilirs  of  Barsaparillft,  the  two 
"•iCBtxl  one.  Mcjtican,  and  ihc  large  one,  Par 
"tiVlc  (if  comnieree  at  ihe  prcstnt  time. 
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Mexican  variety)  I  he  cells  being  radially  elongated  and  consider- 
ably thickened  upon  the  inner  side.  3.  Tanipico  (a  variety  of 
Mexican)  in  which  the  endodermal  cells  show  considerably  varia- 
tion and  are  frequently  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  first 
two  varieties.  4.  Guatemala  or  Manzamillo  in  which  the  cells 
of  the  endodermis  are  tangentially-elongated  and  are  strongly 
thickened  upon  the  inside.  Nicaragua  sarsaparilla  resembles  the 
drug  known  as  Honduras  but  is  distinguished  from  this  by  the 
greater  thickness  of  the  endodermal  cells. 

Starch  occurs  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  cortex  and  central 
pith.  When  heat  is  used  in  drying,  the  starch  is  altered  giving 
the  root  on  breaking  the  appearance  of  being  resinous,  and  hence 
sarsaparillas  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  **mealy,''  containing 
unaltered  starch  (Vera  Cruz)  and  ''resinous*'  when  the  starch 
is  swollen  and  agglutinated  (Honduras).  Calcium  oxalate  occurs 
in  special  mucilage  cells  in  the  form  of  raphides  and  is  found 
in  the  cells  of  the  cortex  as  well  as  pith.  The  amount  varies  in 
different  lots  of  the  same  commercial  varieties,  sometimes  being 
present  only  in  the  cortex  and  occasionally  is  wanting  entirely. 
Even  the  quantity  of  starch  may  vary,  sometimes  being  present 
in  the  central  parenchyma  only  and  sometimes  being  wanting 
entirely  throughout  the  root. 

Powder. —  (  Fig.  43 ).  Light  to  dark  grayish-brown  ;  consisting 
mostly  of  starch-bearing  parenchyma  and  separate  starch  grains, 
the  latter  from  0.003  to  0.023  mm.  in  diameter,  spheroidal,  or 
biconvex  or  spheroidal-tetrahedral,  single,  or  2-  to  4-compound, 
and  frequently  with  a  central  elliptical  cleft ;  calcium  oxalate  in 
raphides,  0.006  to  0.035  mm.  in  length,  occurring  singly  or  in 
groups;  cells  of  the  hypodennis  and  endodermis  with  lemon- 
yellow  or  reddish-yellow  porous  walls  and  in  the  case  of  Mexi- 
can Sarsaparilla  showing  an  uneven  or  irregular  thickening,  the 
individual  cells,  0.080  to  0.300  mm.  in  length ;  fragments  of 
trachea;  with  simple  and  bordered  pores  or  scalariform  or  reticu- 
late thickenings  associated  with  sclerenchymatous  fibers  having 
rather  thin,  very  slightly  lignified  and  porous  walls. 

Constituents. — Sarsaparilla  contains  three  glucosidal  prin- 
ciples, which  are  present  to  the  extent  of  about  3  per  cent. — paril- 
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lin,  saponin  and  sarsosapom'n,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  most 
active;  it  also  contains  about  15  per  cent,  of  starch;  raphides  of 
calcium  oxalate;  volatile  oil,  and  resin. 

Allied  Products. — American  Sabsaparilla  is  the  rhizome 
of  wild  or  Virginia  sarsaparilla  (Aralia  nndicatilis,  Fam.  Arali- 


Fic.  41.  1,  transverse  seciion  of  Honduras  sarsaparilla  showinR  the 
uniformly  thickc-ntd  lijjiodermal  cells  (e)  with  cork  lamellx  (Ic) ;  E, 
epidermal  cells;  H,  hypodermal  cells.  2,  similar  section  of  Mexican  uTsa- 
parilla;  3.  transverse  section  of  Honduras  sarsaparilla  showing  endo- 
dermal  cells  (e)  with  cork  lamcll.-c  (k)  and  ligniRed  walls  (H);  4, 
similar  section  of  Mexican  sarsaparilla  sliowing  endodermal  cells  (E). — 
After  Meyer. 

aceae),  a  perennial  acaulcsccnt  herb,  indigenous  to  Canada  and  the 
Northern  United  States  as  far  west  as  Nebraska.  The  rhizome 
is  of  variable  length,  from  5  to  15  mm.  thick;  externally  brown- 
ish-gray and  somewhat  annulate;  internally  light  brown,  more  or 
less  spongy,  and  with  an  aromatic  odor  and  taste. 
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The  rhizome  and  roots  of  American  spikenard  (Aralia  race- 
mosa),  growing  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  United  States,  have 
constituents  similar  to  those  of  A.  nudicaulis,  but  are  more  aro- 
matic The  bark  of  Hercules'  Club  (Aralia  spinosa),  of  the 
Eastern  and  Central  United  States,  contains  the  glucoside  araliin 
and  possibly  also  saponin. 

The  roots  of  Cocculus  villosus  (Fam.  Mcnispcrmaccae)  are 
used  in  the  East  Indies  like  sarsaparilla. 

Literature. — Schleiden,  Archiv.  d.  Pharm.,  1847,  p.  25; 
Me)'er,  Ibid.,  1881,  p.  272;  Holfcrt,  Ibid.,  1889,  p.  507;  llart- 
wich,  Ibid.,  1902,  p.  325 ;  Hartwich,  Bcr.  Dcutsch.  Pharm.  Ges., 
1907,  p.  250. 


f^i''.  42.  Transverse  section  of  Sarsaparilla  in  the  retjion  of  tlic 
cnrJo(lernjal  cells.  As  pointed  out  by  Hartwich  the  inner  walls  arc  usually 
nirnished  with  pores.  The  radial  walls  are  always  suberized  and  this 
'act  may  be  determined  by  the  use  of  chromic  acid.  Sometimes  some  of 
^"C  adjoining  parenchyma  cells  in  the  pith  arc  thickened  and  resemble  the 
fndodermis  (x).  The  endodermal  cells  are  not  always  thickened  but 
"^y  have  comparatively  thin  walls  (P),  forming  "passage  cells"  for  the 
exchange  of  material  between  cortex  and  pith.  The  thickening  of  the  cell 
V'^  of  the  endodermis  consist  of  a  modified  cellulose.  It  is  not  colored 
Cither  blue  or  violet  upon  the  addition  of  chlor-zinc-iodide,  unless  the 
^ons  have  been  first  treated  with  chromic  acid.  Lignification  of  the 
*alls  is  most  pronounced  in  young  roots  and  is  not  pronounced  in  old 
roots  such  as  we  find  in  the  article  of  commerce.  The  cell  walls  of  the 
wdodermis  consist  of  lamella:  of  cellulose,  lignin,  suberin,  and  other 
substances.— After  Hartwich. 

ERYTHRONIUM.— Of  the  12  species  of  this  genus  all  but 
one  are  indigenous  to  North  America.  The  species  represented 
in  the  United  States  are  commonly  known  as  dog's  tooth  violet, 
or  adder's  tongue.     The  plants   have  a  solid,   scaly   corm   set 
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deeply  in  the  ground,  which  is  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  hi 
medicine.  The  corms  contain  large  quantities  of  starch  and  it 
is  surprising  that  they  are  not  utilized  commercially  in  this 
country  to  some  extent.  In  Japan,  starch  is  manufactured  from 
E.  Denscanis  and  is  official  in  the  Japanese  Pharmacopceia,    The 


Fn;.  43.  Powdered  Sarsapariila.  Sc.  sckrenchymalous  fibers ;  St. 
stone  cells  which  are  present  in  portions  of  the  stems  or  "butts;"  S.  starch 
grains  from  (1.00.1  in  0.023  mm.  in  diameter ;  Ca.  raphides  of  calcium 
oxalate  from  0.(X16  to  0.035  mm.  in  lemcth ;  P,  parencbyma  cells  containing 
starch;  Ta,  close  annular  tracbca":  Tc.  reticulate  tracheae;  Td,  tracheae 
with  simple  and  bordered  pores. — Drawini;  by  Ho(fstart. 


starch  grain.*  arc  mostly  single,  from  0.020  to  0.025  mm.  in 
diatncler  and  whidi  vary  from  lirfia<lly  ovoid  or  pear-shaped,  to 
irregularly  cluli-sliapcd  t^rains,  having  ait  cxcciitral  point  of  origin 
of  growth  and  indistinct  lamella;. 

LiTERATiKE.— Holm.  McFck's  Rcport,  VX>7.  p.  223. 
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TRILLIUM.— BETHROOT  OR  BIRTH  ROOT.— The  rhi- 
zome and  roots  of  Trillium  erectum  (Fam.  Liliaceae),  a  low 
perennial  herb  growing  in  rich  woods  from  North  Carolina  to 
Quebec  and  Ontario.  It  produces  a  rather  stout  stem,  having  3 
leaves,  arranged  in  a  whorl  at  the  summit,  and  subtending  the 
large  sessile  dark  purple  flowers  which  have  an  unpleasant  odor 
and  for  this  reason  the  plant  is  called  **III-scented  Wake- 
roWn.*' 

Dlscription. — Rhizome  upright  or  horizontal,  obconical  or 
somewhat  cylindrical  and  compressed  from  above;  from  2  to  6 
cm.  in  length  and  0.75  to  nearly  3  cm.  in  diameter ;  externally 
yellowish-  to  reddish-brown,  distinctly  annulate  from  scars  of 
bud  scales,  the  summit  being  terminated  by  a  small  bud,  and  the 
upper  surface  of  the  oblique  rhizomes  marked  by  a  few  scars  of 
ascending  branches,  in  addition  the  outer  surface  is  marked  by 
numerous  circular  root  scars  or  has  attached  the  long  fibrous 
roots;  fracture  short,  somewhat  uneven  and  mealy;  the  frac- 
tured surface  being  yellowish-white  or  light  brown,  mealy,  and 
with  a  waxy  lustre ;  odor  distinct ;  taste  starchy,  bitter  and  acrid. 

Inner  STRrcTrRE. — Epidermal   layer   of   somewhat  tabular 
cells  with  very  thick  reddish-brown  porous  walls ;  the  hy]>o(lermal 
layer  consisting  of  tangentially-elongated  cells,  the  outer  layers 
of  which  have  reddish-brown  thick  walls ;  the  remainder  of  the 
rhizome  consists  of  large  thin-walled  starch-bearing  parenchyma, 
mterspersed  among  which  are  tlie  lepto-centric  vascular  bundles 
ami  cells  containing  raphidcs  of  calcium  oxalate ;  starch  grains 
mostly  single,  nearly  spheroidal,  having  a  distinct  central  cleft 
and  varying  in  size  from  0.003  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter,  occa- 
sionally more  or  less  altered  and  swollen  starch  grains  from  0.020 
to  0.030  mm.  in  diameter ;  acicular  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate 
from  0.015  to  0.060  mm.  in  length;  trachcte  about  0.025  mm.  in 
width  and  with  spiral  or  reticulate  thickenings. 

Constituents. — Saponin  (trilline),  4.86  per  cent.;  a  resinous 
substance;  considerable  starch;  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil; 
ash,  4  to  5  per  cent. 
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ORNITHOGALUM  THYRSOIDES.— A  bulbous  plant 
(Fam.  Liliacese),  which  is  common  in  Cape  Colony.  Chemical 
examination  of  the  entire  flowering  plant,  including  the  under- 
ground, bulbous  portion,  shows  the  toxic  principle  to  be  chiefly 
contained  in  the  resin.  Attempts  to  obtain  a  definite  active  prin- 
ciple have  been  unsuccessful. — Power,  Pharm.  Joum.,  1910, 
p.  32. 

DIOSCOREACEyE,     OR     YAM     FAMILY. 

These  are  mostly  twining  plants  with  large  tuberous  roots 
or  knotted  root  stocks.  There  are  about  175  species  most  of 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  anatomy  of  the  stems  is  interesting  in  that  the  fibrovascular 
bundles  are  collateral  and  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  those 
found  in  dicotyledons.  In  the  rhizomes  the  fibrovascular  bundles 
are  of  a  collateral  type  but  are  separated  from  each  other  as  is 
usual  in  the  monocotyledons. 

DIOSCOREA. — Wild  Yam  root.  Colic  root  or  Rheuma- 
tism ROOT.  The  rhizome  of  Dioscorea  villosa  (Fam.  Dioscore- 
acese),  a  perennial  herbaceous,  twining  plant,  with  beautiful 
cordate,  9-  to  11-ribbed  leaves,  small  greenish-yellow  flowers 
and  triangular  winged  capsules.  The  plant  is  common  in  the 
eastern  and  central  United  States  and  is  easily  cultivated.  The 
branching  rhizomes  wilh  adhering  roots  are  gathered  in  the 
si)ring  and  fall,  and  dried. 

Dksckiption. — Rhizome  horizontal,  woody,  somewhat  knotted 
and  compressed ;  the  pieces  usually  not  more  than  5  cm.  in  length 
and  12  mm.  in  thickness;  externally  light  or  yellowish-brown 
with  small  circular  stem-scars  on  the  upper  surface  and  with 
conical  shaped  buds  and  slender  wiry  roots  on  the  lateral  por- 
tions: fracture  short;  inodorous;  taste  somewhat  acrid. 

Inner  Stri.cture. — Epidermis  thin-walled  and  provided  with 
large  water  pores.  The  starch-bearing  cortical  parenchyma  is 
of  two  kinds,  that  in  the  periphery  being  thin-walled  and  is  fre- 
(|uently  abraded  in  the  drug,  while  the  inner  layers  are  thick- 
wallcd  and  imi)art  to  the  drug  its  hardness.  There  is  no  endo- 
(kMinis  or  ])cricyclo  and  the  collateral  vascular  bundles  are  scat- 
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tered  throughout  the  central  parenchyma.  Raphides  of  calcium 
axalate  are  also  present. 

Constituents. — An  acrid  resin  and  a  principle  allied  to 
s^Knin.  Continued  boiling  is  said  to  impair  the  acrid  properties 
of  the  drug. 

Literature. — Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1913,  p.  311. 

YAM  ROOT. — Yam  is  a  popular  name  for  several  of  the 
edible  species  of  Dioscorea  and  is  sometimes  incorrectly  applied 
to  certain  varieties  of  the  sweet  potato.  The  tubers  of  D.  alata 
weigh  as  much  as  25  K.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands  they  are 
eaten  after  boiling  which  destroys  the  acrid  principle.  The 
starch  is  also  separated  and  is  sometimes  marketed  under  the 
name  of  "South  Sea  Island  Arrowroot.'*  The  starch  grains  are 
mostly  single,  ellipsoidal  or  ovoid,  frequently  bent  and  character- 
ized by  an  excentral  point  of  origin  of  growth  and  numerous 
lamellae. 

AMARYLLID  ACE.?!:.     OR    AMARYLLIS     FAMILY. 

A  group  of  herbaceous  plants  mostly  indigenous  to  tropical 

and  subtropical  regions.     It  includes  a  number  of  genera,  which 

are  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  as  Amaryllis,  Crinum,  Galan- 

thus  (or  snow  drop,  which  flowers  very  early  in  the  spring). 

Narcissus  and  Agave.     The  latter  resembles  the  Aloe  plant  in 

Its  growth  and  general  appearance,  and  the  best  known  species. 

Agave  americana,  is  properly  known  as  the  American  aloe.    The 

plant  is  frequently  seen  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  commonly  sup- 

I»osed  that  it  does  not  bloom  until  it  is  100  years  old,  and  hence 

is  referred  to  as  the  Century  plant.    The  notion  as  to  its  flower- 

ing  is  erroneous,  as  in  hot  climates  it  will  flower  in  a  few  years. 

TTie  Af^^ave  is  among  the  most  useful  plants  of  Mexico,  and  is 

extensively  cultivated   in  tropical  countries   for  its   fiber.     The 

I*itter  is  obtained  from  the  leaves,  and  is  known  in  commerce  as 

Sisal  or  Manilla  hemp.     The  sap  of  the  leaves  contains  large 

tjuantities  of  sugar,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  an  intox- 

'cating  beverage,   called    pulque.     The    inner   structure   of    the 

Amaryllidacear    resembles    that    of    the    other    monocotyledons. 

^alciiim   oxalate    occurs    in    the    form    of    raphides    in    special 
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mucilage  cells  and  the  stomata  are  sunk  below  the  other  epider- 
mal cells. 

BUPHANE  DISTICHA.— A  bulbous  plant  (Fam.  Amaryll- 
idaceae),  native  of  South  Africa,  where  it  is  known  as  the 
**poison  bulb."  The  plant*  is  stated  to  have  been  used  as  an 
"arrow-poison,"  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  known  as 
"red  water."  Chemical  examinations  of  the  bulbs  show  them  to 
contain  a  mixture  of  alkaloids,  the  principal  constituent  of  which 
is  an  amorphous,  strongly  basic  product,  designated  buphanine, 
which  possesses  a  distinct  physiological  action.  It  also  contains 
a  weakly  basic  and  a  water-soluble  alkaloid,  together  with  a  small 
amount  of  narcissine ;  a  volatile  oil ;  aceto-vanillone ;  penta- 
triacontane;  a  phytosterol :  a  phytosterol  glucoside;  a  mixture 
of  fatty  acids ;  chelidonic  acid,  and  considerable  amounts  of 
laevulose  and  copper. — Power,  Journ.  Chcm.  Soc,  1911,  p.  1240. 

I  R  I  D  A  C  E  ;t:.     OR     IRIS     FAMILY. 

Plants  are  mostly  perennial  herbs  with  erect,  bilateral  leaves, 
and  interesting,  fre(|uently  handsome  flowers.  There  are  about 
800  species  occurring  in  both  temperate  and  tropical  climates. 
The  rhizomes  are  creeping  as  in  Calamus  and  the  fil)rovascular 
bundles  are  of  the  concentric  type,  being  only  at  the  beginning 
of  their  entrance  into  the  rhizome  of  the  collateral  type.  Of 
sj^ecial  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  calcium  oxalate  occurs  in 
the  form  of  long  styloids,  which  are  surrounded  with  mucilage, 
and  the  walls  of  the  cells  in  which  they  are  enclosed  are  suberized. 

CRr)CUS. — True  Saffron  or  Spanish  Saffron. — The  stig- 
mas of  Crocus  sativus  ( 1^'am.  Iridacea?)  to  which  may  be  attached 
portions  of  the  styles.  The  plant  flowers  in  tlie  autumn  and 
consists  of  a  more  or  less  globular  conn,  a  few  linear  leaves,  and 
a  scape  with  lilac-purple  flowers.  The  plant  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively in  Spain,  and  to  some  extent  in  France,  Austria,  (Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  It  has  also  been  successfully  grown  in 
Lebanon  County,  Pa.  Tlie  flowers  are  collected  in  autumn,  the 
stigmas  and  up])cr  portions  of  the  styles  separated  and  dried. 
As  the  i)lant  only  ])roduces  1  or  2  flowers,  the  styles  and  stigmas 
only  being  used,  a  good  quality  of  drug  is  expensive.     The  lal)oi 
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invohed  is  necessarily  tedious  and  the  loss  on  drying  is  about 
80  per  cent.  The  figures  vary  considerably  but  it  is  estimated 
that  100,000  flowers  are  gathered  in  order  to  obtain  but  500  gni. 


a   fraK- 


.IV  44.  A.  trcK-us  {Spanish  salTn.iO  sli-nvinK  Iwa  splUTni.lai  pnllvn 
Kuiii.  a  frajtmi-'nt  iif  sligina  with  iiai)il!.-e.  and  fraKmcni  of  an  anther: 
I!-  I.»lmdula  shiiwiiiK  3  spinose  pc|lli;n  urains  am!  franmi'nts  iif  corolla. 
'he  rtlli  „f  whifh  ciintain  oil-Ulif  ({'"''u'cs;  C,  farihainiis 
Aracricin  safFrrin )  showing  2  sUshtly  spiniise  polltn  (-rains  am 
"mil  nf  the  tornlla  with  lirown  laricifi-rcms  vi'ssds 
mictlrular  hairs.— .\fttT  Wi-akley. 

of  'Ini^'.  ThtTi-  arc  2  ])riiH'i|ial  i-oniiin.Ti.ial  v;irifli(.'s,  vi/. :  N'alcn- 
fu  rfBisistinj,'  almost  entirely  of  sli^jmas  and  llie  Alicante  heinj; 
Dsually  contaminated  with  a  lart,'er  pcrcenlat;e  of  fra^'ments  of 
*tyks,  stamens  and  corolla.     Saffron  shoidd  not  Ik-  exposed  to 
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the  light,  and  should  be  kept  in  tin  containers  or  amber-colored 
bottles. 

Description. — Stigmas  separate  or  three  attached  to  the  top 
of  the  style ;  stigmas  about  25  mm.  long,  comucopia-shaped  with 
a  dentate  or  fimbriate  margin,  and  of  a  dark  rich  red  color ;  styles 
about  10  mm.  long,  more  or  less  cylindrical,  solid,  yellowish; 
odor  strong,  peculiar,  aromatic;  taste  bitterish,  aromatic. 

On  placing  the  stigmas  in  sulphuric  acid  they  are  immediately 
colored  blue,  gradually  changing  to  violet,  and  finally  becoming 
a  deep  wine-red  color. 

If  0.010  gm.  of  finely  comminuted  saffron  is  added  to  100  c.c. 
of  cold  water  and  allowed  to  macerate  for  several  hours  and  fil- 
tered, then  10  c.c.  of  this  filtrate  when  added  to  100  c.c.  of  water 
should  eivc  a  distinct  vellow  colored  solution. 

On  macerating  0.010  gm.  of  saffron  in  5  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol 
a  strong  orange  color  is  imparted  to  the  liquid.  On  the  addition 
of  0.010  gm.  of  saffron  to  5  c.c.  of  acetone,  alcohol,  or  absolute 
alcohol  a  distinct  lemon  yellow  color  is  produced.  With  ether 
a  very  light  lemon  yellow  color  is  produced.  With  chloroform 
a  very  slight  yellow  tinge  is  imparted  and  with  xylol,  benzol, 
carbon  disulphidc,  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  petroleum  benzin 
the  solvents  remain  colorless. 

Inner  Structure. — A  microscopic  view  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  stigma  shows  the  presence  of  numerous  papilbc  which  arc 
cylindrical  and  about  0.150  mm.  long,  in  among  which  occur  a 
few  i)olicn  grains  which  arc  spheroidal,  nearly  smooth,  and  about 
0.040  to  0.075  mm.  in  diameter;  occasionally  some  of  the  pollen 
grains  have  germinated  and  show  pollen  tubes  of  various  lengths. 

Powder. —  (Fig.  44).  Orange  red;  glycerin  mounts  of  deep 
orange  color :  few,  nearly  smooth,  nearly  spheroidal  pollen  grains, 
0.085  to  0.100  mm.  in  diameter:  papillse  of  stigma;  coloring  prin- 
ciple sohible  in  water  but  not  in  fixed  oils,  being  the  reverse  in 
capsicum;  with  sulphuric  acid  fragments  become  blue  immedi- 
ately. 

CnxsTTTUENTS. — A  ycllow  glucosidc,  crocin,  which  is  very 
])owerful.  1  part  imparting  a  distinct  ycllow  color  to  100.000  parts 
of  water.     It  is  a  ycllow  amorphous  substance  which  is  readily 
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soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in 
absolute  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  colored  blue  with  either  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acid.  It  also  contains  another  glucoside,  picrocro- 
cin,  which  is  soluble  in  ether,  forms  prismatic  crystals  and  yields 
on  hvdrolvsis  a  volatile  oil.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  on  dis- 
tillation  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent,  and  i)ossesses  when  freshly 
distilled  a  vellowish  color  and  the  odor  of  saffron.  It  also  con- 
tains  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  methane  series,  a  wax,  a  fixed  oil  and 
dextrose.  The  ash  which  is  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  varies  from 
4.5  to  7.5  per  cent.  The  commercial  article  should  not  contain 
more  than  14  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

Adulterants. — A  large  number  of  vegetable,  mineral  and 
animal  substances  and  also  dye  stuffs  have  been  employed  to  adul- 
terate saffron.  It  is  frequently  confused  with  and  substituted  by 
safliower  (Carthamus  tinctorius)  a  plant  of  the  Compositae,  the 
tubular  flowers  of  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of  "American 
saffron.'*  The  latter  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  corollas 
possessing  very  long  slender  yellow  tubes  and  five  bright  red 
lobes.  The  pollen  grains  are  very  numerous,  somewhat  triangular 
in  shape,  the  surface  being  very  prickly  (Fig.  44). 

The  ligulate  flowers  of  Calendula  are  sometimes  color'jd  with 
one  of  the  red  dyes  as  hsematoxylin,  safranin  or  fuchsin  and 
employed  to  adulterate  saffron.  These  are  distinguished  by  their 
rather  broad  ligulate  corollas  having  4  prominent  veins  and  4 
teeth  at  the  summit.  The  epidermal  cells  c(^ntain  characteristic 
yellowish  oily  drops  (Fig.  44). 

Literature. — Kraemcr,  Amcr.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1898,  p.  386; 
Zornig,  Arzneidrogen. 

IRIS.— LARGER  BLUE  FLAG,  WATER  OR  POISOX 
FLAG. — The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Iris  versicolor  (Earn. 
IridaccT),  one  of  the  most  common  monocotyled(Mis  in  the  I'nited 
♦States.  The  plant  is  a  perennial  herb,  with  long  sword-shaped 
or  grassy  leaves  and  possesses  large  violet-blue  flowers.  It  grows 
in  wet  places  and  produces  a  thick  fleshy  rhizome.  The  latter 
is  collected,  freed  from  the  scaly  decayed  leaves  and  dried. 

i 

* 
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Description. — Rhizome  cylindrical,  more  or  less  flattened, 
occasionally  branched;   outer   surface   annulate   with  numerous 
stem  scars  on  the  upper  surface  and  numerous  root  scars  on  the 
lateral  and  under  portions.     Usually  cut  lengthwise  into  pie^^ 
2.5  to  10  cm.  in  length  and  5  to  20  mm.  in  diameter;  extema^'y 
grayish-brown  to  blackish-brown  and  occasionally  with  the  f^^ 
rous  l:ases  of  decayed  leaves  and  short  fragments  of  the  st(?^^ 
roots ;  fracture,  short,  resinous ;  internally  reddish-brown,  with 
distinct  yellowish  endodermis  within  which  are  the  whitish,  sca^^ 
tered  vascular  bundles ;  odor  slightly  aromatic ;  taste  sweetisl^  ^ 
bitter  and  slightly  acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  45. 

Powder. — Reddish-brown ;  numerous  fragments  of  paren- 
chyma associated  with  resin  cells,  the  latter  being  colored  from 
a  yellowish-  to  an  orange-brown ;  calcium  oxalate  in  long  solitary 
prisms  with  pyramidal  ends,  as  in  quillaja,  and  varying  from 
0.100  to  0.350  mm.  in  length;  parenchyma  cells  containing  small 
amylo-dextrin  grains,  colored  reddish  with  iodin  and  occasionally 
with  typical  starch  grains  giving  a  blue  reaction  with  iodin. 
Trachex  with  spiral  or  reticulate  thickenings. 

Constituents. — About  25"  per  cent,  of  acrid  resins  and  a 
small  quantity  of  volatile  oil.  An  alkaloid  has  also  been  reported 
to  occur  in  Iris.  The  so-called  'irisin"  or  **iridin*'  is  a  mixture 
of  the  resins  and  the  powdered  drug. 

Adulterants. — The  drug  on  the  market  varies  considerably 
owing  to  son.e  extent  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  its  collection. 
The  constituents  are  apparently  very  labile,  the  resins  becom- 
ing changed  to  insoluble  and  inert  substances. 

Litp:raturk. —  P)astin,  Anicr.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1895,  p.  78. 

IRIS  PL()RF:XT1XA.— IRIDIS  RHIZOMA,  FLOREX- 
TINK  ORRIS,  OR  ORRIS  ROOT.— The  prepared  rhizome  of 
Iris  fiorcntina  and  other  species  of  Iris  ( Fam.  Iridaceae),  culti- 
vated in  Italy.  The  rhizomes  are  gathered  in  the  fall,  freed  from 
the  roots  and  outer  cortical  layer  and  slowly  dried.  The  fragrant 
odor  is  developed  during  the  drying  process.  There  are  2  prin- 
cipal varieties,  Morentine  and  X'erona,  the  former  is  more  fra- 
jurant,  lighter  in  color  and  is  preferred. 
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^^^H              exhibiting  a  tlistmct  endodennis  and  numerous  circular  vascular     H 
^^^1              bundles.  It  has  a  violet- seen  ted  odor  and  a  slightly  aromatic,     ■ 
^^^P              somewhat  bitter  and  acrid  taste.                                                            H 
^^^1                    Inner    Structure. — Consisting    mostly    of    starch-liearing     H 
^^^1              parenchyma,  in  the  intercellular  spaces  between  which  cKCur  large     B 
^^^1              prisms  of  calcium  oxalate,  varying  from  0.100  to  0.500  mm.  in     B 
^^H              length  and  from  0.015  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter.    The  walls  of     B 
^^^1              the  endodermal  cells  are  of  a  collenchymatous  nature  and  con-     B 

^Btai^^^^L«3^^^^m.^l 

Fic.  46.    Spedmena  of  "orris  root"  of  commerce  consisting  of  the 

dichotomous  rhizomes  of  Iris  florentina. 

ain  starch.  The  fibrorascular  htmdies  are  of  the  leptoccntric  type 
and  the  trachea  show  mostly  annular  or  spiral  thickenings, 
although  scalariform  or  reticulate  forms  may  occur. 

PownEK.— (Fig.  47).  Starch  grains.  0.005  to  0.030  mm.  in 
diameter  with  a  characteristic  cleft  like  a  pair  of  open  shears. 
Calcium  oxalate  in  solitary  prismatic  crystals  with  pyramidal 
ends  and  attaining  a  length  of  0.500  mm.  TrachcK  with  mark- 
ngs  as  indicated  above.  There  are  neither  cork  cells  nor  sckrcn- 
chymatous  fibers  present. 

Constituents. — From  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent,  of  a  yellowish- 
white  volatile  oil  which  is  almost  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

IK.T.,   OH    (llN(.iEK    I 
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whmliy  il  is  known  cominercially  as  orris  liutter.     It  consists 

cftwfly  of  oiyristic  acid  and  owes  its  odor  to  the  ketone,  irone. 

Ililso  contains  a  small  amount  of  a  crystalline  glucoside,  iridin, 
Hiich  is  suIuMe  in  hW  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and 
solutile  in  ctlier.  chloroform  and  henzot.    There  is  also  present 

JDadifiticm  an  acrid  resin  and  a  tannin,  ihe  latter  being  colored 

gntai^  with  ferric  salts. 


2]  S  G  I  B  K  R  A  C  E  .1^.     OR     GIN 
ircmnial  herbs  characterized  by  long 
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tnherous  rhizomes 
strong^  thickened  rools.    Tbcy  are  indigenous  to  the  tropics 


\.fn,  V.  Orris  rout:  pr.  parcncliyma  conlainiriK  starch  crams ;  u. 
d>  (lainK  with  di a nicl eristic  clcfi ;  pr',  pareticliyma  with  narrow 
peoom;  sp,  fragments  of  trachcz;  K.  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate. — 
1  Vogl. 

B  Ihe  astern  hemisphere,  especially  the  countries  bordering  the 
D  Ocean  and  Malay  Islands,  only  two  of  the  genera  being 
1  tropical  America.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  lign- 
fcilthe  basal  portion  of  the  petiole.  The  fibrovascular  bundles 
*  (wiceniric  and  arranged  in  one  or  more  rows  within  the 
roitral  cylinder.  The  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  endodermis  arc 
iWnanil  mostly  suberined.  The  plants  usually  contam  a  volatile 
™l  *hich  is  colored  by  a  yellow  coloring  principle  curcumin,  this 
i^ing  found  in  special  secretion  cells  which  somewhat  resemble 
the  unrounding  parenchyma.    The  starch  grains  arc  quite  cHarac- 
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teristic,  havinj^  a  distinct  acute  termination  or  beak   near  the 
point  of  origin  of  growth. 

ZIXCilliEK. — GINCiER. — The  rhizome  of  Zingiber  officinale 
(Fam.  Zini^iberaccje),  a  perennial  herb  (Fig.  48)  indigenous  to 
Asia,  and  cultivated  in  tropical  countries,  notably  in  the  West 
Indies,  India,  and  Africa.  The  rhizomes  are  collected  between 
Decemher  and  March;  they  are  cleaned  by  washing,  peeled. 
again  washed  in  water,  sometimes  containing  juice  of  the  lime 
fruit,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  There  are  several  kinds  of  the  drug. 
depending  upon  the  manner  of  treatment.  That  from  Afric«i 
has  the  periderm  removed  from  the  vertical  sides  only,  and  is 
known  as  **coated"  ginger:  in  the  Jamaica  variety  the  peridenn 
is  completely  removed  and  the  product  is  known  as  **peeled"  or 
"uncoated"  or  "scraped*'  ginger.  The  latter  is  sometimes  steeped 
in  milk  of  lime  to  protect  it  against  the  attacks  by  insects.  The 
Jamaica  variety  has  a  verv  delicate  aroma. 

Jamaica  Ginger. — Horizontal,  laterally  compressed,  irregu- 
larly branches]  pieces  ( iMg.  49),  4  to  10  cm.  long,  4  to  20  mm. 
bread,  5  to  10  mm.  thick :  externally  light  brown,  longitudinally 
wrinkled,  having  somewhat  elliptical,  depressed  stem-scars,  with 
few  fibers  of  fil)rovascular  tissue  or  adhering  fragments  of  peri- 
derm ;  fracture  mealy  and  with  short  projecting  fibrovascular 
bundles:  internally,  cortex  light  brown,  0.1  to  0.4  mm.  thick:  cen- 
tral cylinder  wiih  numerous  circular  groups  of  fibrovascular  tis- 
sue and  velluwish  secretion  cells;  odor  strongly  aromatic:  taste 
jnuv^ent. 

Innkk  Stkictukk. — See  I^'ig.  50.  In  fresh  ginger  and  in  the 
confection  "crystallized  ginger'  the  contents  of  the  secretion 
cells  are  oily  and  of  :i  yellow  color,  but  in  old  dried  rhizomes 
the  contents  are  darker  and  insolul)le  in  alcohol,  ether,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  with  solutions  of  potassium  hydrate  or  hvdrated 
chloral. 

IN;W!)i:k.  -  (  I'ig.  .^l  ).  Li.t;bt  yellow;  numerous  starch  grain*^ 
ellipsoidal  or  S'Mnewhat  oyoid.  ^li|nbtly  beaked.  0.013  to  0.0("i0 
mm.  in  diameter:  secretion  cells  with  suberized  walls  and  vellow- 
isli.  oily  contents:  trachea'  large,  thin-walled,  amiular  or  reticu- 
late; sclerrncbyniatons  libers  long,  tbin-walled,  non-lignified  and 
with  obliijue  pore-^. 
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Fig,   48      Zingiber   officinale    iht    rlii^otnc   of    wliioh    cmslitules   llic 

Wnger  of  the  marker      Fnlire  plant  shiiwing  rhizomi^  and   roots,  a  leaf- 

waiKh  and  a  Rnucr  brdiith    as  also  sc-irs  of  previous  year's  growth  after 

cay  o(  leaf   and  flcwcr  branches     \   entire  flower;  B,  section  of  flower 

jwint!  lieak  like  appeinjd«es  at  the  summit  nf  the  fertile  stamen,  which 

kIosu  the  style ;  C  three-parted  lahi'Uura  or  irreicniar  segment  of  corolla 

iowing  2  tooih-likc  staminodes    {ludimeiits  of  stamens)    at  the  base; 

the  ovaiTr  with  lower  portion  of  style  and  two  epigj-nous  lilifarm 

ocetM'S    which    secrete    nectar;    E,    summit    of    funnel-shaped,    fringed 

-After  Berg  and  Schmidt. 
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Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  possessing  the  aromatic  odor  of 
the  drug,  1  to  3  per  cent.,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  a  sescjuiter- 
pene,  some  dextro-caniphene  and  phellandrene ;  a  colorless,  viscid 
principle  gingerol,  which  has  the  jnuigent  taste  of  the  drug,  0.5 
to  1.5  per  cent.;  two  resins,  one  of  which  is  acid  in  character; 
starch,  20  per  cent. 

Commercial  varieties. — The  following  are  derived  from 
Zingiber  officinale:  (1)  Natural  Jamaica  ginger  occurs  in  long, 
slender,  flattish,  branching,  light  yellowish-brown  pieces,  the  peri- 
derm being  completely  removed.  (2)  Bleached  Jamaica  ginger 
is  the  natural  Jamaica  rhizome  frequently  coated  with  lime.  (3) 
African  ginger  consists  of  grayish-brown  pieces  which  are  partly 
peeled  on  the  flattened  sides,  in  section  exhibit  garnet  resin  dots, 
and  the  taste  is  intensely  acrid.  (4)  Calcutta  ginger  resembles 
African  ginger,  but  has  a  greater  proportion  of  cork,  and  yields 
a  higher  percentage  of  ash  than  the  other  commercial  gingers. 
(5)  Calicut  ginger  also  resembles  African  ginger.  (6)  Cochin 
ginger  is  a  scraped  ginger,  internally  is  of  a  light  cream  color 
and  exhibits  numerous  black  resin  dots.  (7)  Japan  ginger  is 
probably  derived  from  Z.  Zerumbet.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
scraped  and  limed  gingers,  and  has  a  short  and  mealy  fracture. 
The  resin  dots  are  reddish,  and  it  differs  from  all  the  other  gin- 
gers in  having  numerous  compound  starch  grains  varying  from 
0.004  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter. 

The  powder  of  African  ginger  is  dark  yellow  or  dark  brown, 
more  aromatic  and  pungent,  and  has  numerous  fragments  of  cork. 

In  Japan  ginger  there  are  numerous  compound  grains  varying 
from  0.004  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter,  while  in  Calcutta  ginger 
there  are  numerous  spheroidal  grains  0.015  to  0.025  mm.  resem- 
bling those  of  wheat. 

Adulterants. — Exhausted  ginger  is  sometimes  used  to  adul- 
terate powdered  ginger.  If  the  exhaustion  has  been  by  means 
of  water  the  starch  grains  are  somewhat  altered.  If  the  extrac- 
tion has  been  made  with  alcohol  the  light  yellowish  oleo-resin 
cells  are  not  so  abundant.  Ginger,  particularly  the  decorticated 
varieties,  loses  on  keeping  part  of  the  pale  yellowish  oil,  being 
replaced  by  a  reddish,  almost  insoluble  resin.     Ginger  is  also 
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Fig.  49.  Rhizome  of  African  ginger  sliowing  scars  ot  overground 
branch  (Ls)  and  buds  (k).  Tlic  more  or  less  parallel  lines  represent 
leaf-scars  and  scars  of  bud-scales,  and  the  small  circles,  root- scars.— After 
Meyer. 


Fic.  50.  Transverse  section  of  portion  of  rhiiome  of  pinKer; 
(larcnchyma  containing  ovoid  slarch  grains:  O.  oil  cells;  R.  cells  ct 
Uining  reiiu;  SF,  sclerenchymatous  fibers;  T,  trachea;;  S,  sieve. 
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[  ir  51  PiiH<kRd  BinKif  ciiniiinnit,  f  rciRii  iissucs  The  fullowinK 
are  tht  t>[ncal  tlmicnls  »f  {.ingir  I  scUrenchi malous  fillers  which  varj 
from  (U  t  13  mm  1  mg  and  fr.m  Old)  to  003(1  mm  m  diameler  the 
walls  UiDK  s  iiicuhdt  unihtlati  about  0003  mm  thick  slightly  yellowish 
lion  liKnitieii  and  hai  inR  slendtr  ihliqui  -iimple  pores  T  reticulate 
trachiT  nrv  ng  fr  m  0010  ij  0060  mm  m  diameter  the  walls  consistinft 
m  -.lU  f  cilliili'-i  ntul  «  ill  1  hi  v  (.liicin  t-iMnj,  l)"t  a  fiint  reaction  for 
!it,nm  SC  sicr.ti  ii  nils  thi  v.  ill  f  whiih  are  suberizcd  and  the 
i.ntims  .f  whiUi  Ml  llK  fn-.li  rli7  lu  ir<  il\  and  of  a  hfiht  yellow 
I  lor  LhankHi^  1  j.  1  lin  i  II  »  »ith  ill]  IiiiriL  iluI  whereas  m  the  older 
c  mmLTLial  s|iium(.ns  iIk  i  ntciits  ^iti  jt.!'  ivM^h  or  reddish  brown  balsam 
like  or  rtsinims  bcc  mint,  f  a  dii.i>  1  riunish  black  on  treattnent  with 
•.ulphunc  and  K  t  rk  tills  rtbich  m  in  aieraae  are  about  0060  in 
length  -itid  0025  mm    iii  wi  Ith     :^    -.larch  f,rains  which  \ary  from  0020  to 
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sometimes  adulterated  with  wheat  middlings  and  flaxseed  meal. 
Curcuma  is  sometimes  added  to  an  exhausted  or  adulterated  gin- 
ger to  bring  up  the  color  to  that  of  the  normal  drug. 

Ginger  which  is  bleached  by  means  of  sulphur  fumes  or 
bleaching  powder  (chlorinated  lime)  or  that  is  coated  with  lime 
should  not  be  used. 

Literature. — Kracmer,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1908,  p.  303; 
Kilmer,  Ibid.,  1898,  p.  7h. 

CLRCUMA.— RHIZOMA  CL'RCL'M^,  TURMERIC  OR 
YELLOW  ROOT. — The  prepared  rhizome  of  Curcuma  longa 
iFam.  Zingiberaceze).  'I  he  plant  is  cultivated  in  all  tropical 
countries  by  methods  similar  to  those  used  in  the  cultivation  of 
ginger.  The  rhizomes  arc  collected  at  the  end  of  the  growin<>; 
season,  cleaned,  boiled  for  some  hours  and  then  carefully,  but 
rapidly,  dried  in  the  open  air.  Two  commercial  forms  are  recog- 
nized and  both  niay  Lc  obtained  from  the  same  plant :  the  one 
known  as  "round  curcuma,''  being  obtained  from  the  swollen 
intemodes  which  arise  from  the  hypogeous  leaf-buds;  the  other 
furnishing  the  "long  curcuma"  being  obtained  from  the  less  fleshy 
underground  ijranches. 

Description. — Cylindrical  or  fusiform  (Curcuma  longa  or 
l«nj[  curcuma)  or  ovoid  and  somewhat  flattened  (curcuma 
rotunda  or  round  curcuma)  ;  from  2  to  .^  cm.  in  length  and  from 
Ito  2  cm.  in  thickness;  outer  surface  light  or  dark  yellowish- 
I'rown,  smooth  and  irregular,  marked  bv  root -scars  and  occa- 
^ionallv  bv  somewhat  spiral  bjaf-scars;  heavv  and  of  an  almost 
horny  fracture ;  inner  surface  orange-yellow  with  a  waxy  lustre, 
distinct  endodermis  and  munerous  vascular  bundles  seen  either 
•n  transverse  or  longitudinal  view;  odor  aromatic;  taste  pini'.^ent 
and  somewhat  bitter. 

".UfiO  mm.  in  lenj;th,  the  largest  being  found  in  Jamaica  ginger,  have 
indistinct  lamcihe,  and  so  do  not  ixdarize  well  unless  mounted  in  a  fixed 
'^jli  as  almond  or  olive;  \V,  swollen  starch  grains;  L,  small,  swollen, 
alitred  starch  grains;  P.  parenchyma  cells:  H,  F,  hypha,'  and  spores  of  a 
funj(us,  which  arc  usually  present  in  African  ginger  and  easily  detected 
in  mounts  prepared  with  sulphuric  acid. 

In  Calcutta  ginger  occur  a  large  numl)er  of  spheroidal  starch  grains 
resembling  those  of  wheat,  and  in  Japan  gingir  there  are  numerous 
C"njp»)uml  grains. 

Adulterated  ginger  mav  contain  fragments  of  tissues  of  Capsicum 
^  ).  stone  cells  of  en<locarp  of  olive  (N).  or  tissues  of  soap  l)ark. 
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Inner  Structure. — Epidermal  layer  of  thin-walled  cells  ;  *>c 
casionally  a  hypodermal  layer  of  suberized  parenchymatous  cd^s 
parenchyma  of  cortex  and  pith  filled  with  starch  paste  in  wl»*c! 
are  sometimes  seen  the  long  lens-shaped  unaltered  starch  grails 
distributed  among  the  parenchyma  are  the  oil  cells  having  sul>*i 
ized  walls  and  in  the  lumina  either  orange-yellow  globules  of 
volatile  oil  or  amorphous  resinous  masses;  the  endodermis  ccw 
sists  of  thin-walled  partly  suberized  cells;  the  vascular  bund  I* 


Fir  S2  Curcuma  (Turmeric)  P  fragments  of  parenchyma  con- 
taining tuulUn  and  altered  starch  grams  which  form  an  indistinguishable 
mass  within  the  cells  and  constitute  the  greater  proportion  of  the  powder; 

T,  tracheie;  S,  unaltered  starch  grains. 

are  of  the  collateral  type  and  sclerenchymatous  fibers  are  only 
occasionally  present. 

Powder. — Bright  yellow.     See  Fig.  52. 

Constituents. — From  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  an  orange-yellow, 
somewhat  fluorescent  volatile  oil;  about  0.3  per  cent,  of  curcu- 
min,  which  crystallizes  in  orauge-red.  short  rods  or  prisms  hav- 
ing a  beautiful  blue  refraction,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  fixed  and  volatile  oil.-;;  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  starch; 
4  lo  7  per  cfut.  of  ash;  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  fixed  oil. 
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East  Indian  Arrowroot. — Also  known  as  Bombay,  Mala- 
bar, or  Tellicherry- Arrowroot  is  the  starch  obtained  from  Cur- 
cuma angustifolia  and  other  species  of  curcuma.  The  starch  is 
manufactured  in  the  countries  of  southwestern  India.  The  grains 
wr\'  in  shape  from  narrow  ellipsoidal  to  broadly  ovoid,  are  some- 
what flattened,  more  or  less  acute  or  beaked  at  one  end  and 
possess  numerous  distinct  lamellae.  They  vary  in  size  from  0.010 
to  0.075  mm.  in  length.  According  to  Fliickiger  the  grains  begin 
to  swell  at  72°  C.  when  heated  with  water. 

ZEDOARIA. — RiiizoMA  ZEDOARii^::,  Radix  Zedoari.e  or 
Zedo.\ry.— The  rhizome  or  tuber  of  Curcuma  Zedoariaj  (Fam. 
Zingiberaceje ) .  a  plant  cultivated  in  southeastern  Asia,  Mada- 
gascar and  other  tropical  countries.  The  rhizome  is  collected  in 
Ceylon  and  Madras,  cut  transversely  into  pieces,  dried  and 
shipped  to  Bombay,  most  of  the  exported  article  being  sent  into 
market  via  Trieste. 

Description. — In  nearly  circular  disks,  from  1  to  4  cm.  in 
diameter  and  4  to  10  mm.  in  thickness ;  outer  corky  layer  light 
yellowish-brown,  roughly  wrinkled  and  marked  by  circular  root- 
scars  or  short  root  bases ;  cut  surface,  white,  or  grayish-white, 
Marly  smooth,  with  a  distinct  dark  endodermis,  numerous  orange 
colored  resin  cells  and  light  colored  circular  vascular  bundles ; 
fracture  short,  mealy ;  odor  aromatic,  camphoraceous ;  taste  pun- 
gtnt  and  somewhat  bitter.     The  drug  and  powder  are  distin- 
l^uished  by  the  presence  of  non-glandular  hairs,  resembling  those 
of  matico,  attaining  a  length  of  1  mm.,  consisting  of  1  to  6  cells 
and  possessing  very  thick  walls.     The  starch  grains  vary  from 
0.010  to  0.075  nmi.  in  length  and  very  closely  resemhle  those  of 
Zingiber.    The  oil-secretion  cells  are  suberized  and  have  a  color- 
less and  not  a  yellow  content  distinguishing  them  from  those  in 
Zingiber. 

Co.vstitce.vts. — From  1  to  1.8  per  cen*".  of  a  cineol-contain- 
ing  volatile  oil ;  a  soft  resin ;  50  per  cent,  of  starch ;  ash,  4.5  to 
7  per  cent.;  and  small  quantities  of  sugar,  fixed  oil  and  mucilage 
In  a  proprietary  preparation  said  to  contain  **Latalia  radix" 
it  was  found  that  powdered  Zeodary  had  l)een  employed.-  - 
Kraenier,  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  10()8  (Vol.  L. )  p.  ^)77. 
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GALANGA.— GALANGAL,      RHIZOMA      GALANG. 
GALGANT,  GALANGA  MINOR  OR  LESSER  GALANGAC- 
The  rhizome  of  Alpinia  officinarum  (Fam.  Zingiberacese),  a  plai 
indigenous  to  and  cultivated  since  ancient  times  in  the  countri< 
of  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Asia.     The  sympodially  branchins.^^ 
rhizome  may  attain  a  length  of  1  M.  and  is  collected  from  plants.  - 
that  are  from  4  to  10  years  old.     It  is  cut  into  small  pieces  ancfc^ 
dried.     The  commercial  supplies  are  obtained  from  Hainan  and^ 
shipped  from  Shanghai  and  Hang-Chow,  China. 

Description. — Rhizome  nearly  cylindrical,  distinctly  branched, 
from  2  to  10  cm.  in  length  and  from  7  to  20  mm.  in  diameter: 
externally  reddish-brown,  annulate  from  circular  scars  of  bud 
scales,  otherwise  nearly  smooth  and  but  slightly  wrinkled ;  frac- 
ture very  tough ;  cut  surface  grayish-browm,  porous  with  a  very 
thick  cortex,  and  with  numerous  brownish-red  secretion  cells 
and  yellowish  vascular  bundles;  odor  aromatic;  taste  aromatic 
and  pungent. 

Inner  Struct urf. — (Fig.  53.)  An  epidermal  layer  of  sev- 
eral rows  of  small  brownish  cells;  cortex  with  starch-bearing 
parenchyma,  numerous  brownish  secretion  cells  and  collateral 
vascular  bundles,  each  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  thick-walled  scler- 
enchvmatous  fibers;  endodermis  with  thin-walled  cells  and  free 
from  starch ;  the  pith  is  composed  of  cells  similar  to  those  in 
the  cortex ;  the  trache«T  have  either  porous  walls  or  scalarifonn 
or  reticulate  thickenings ;  distributed  throughout  the  parenchyma 
also  occur  non-suberizcd  secretion  cells  which  contain  a  dark 
brown  amorphons  substance  which  is  said  to  resemble  tannin  or 
an  altered  product. 

I^owDER. — Reddish-brown;  starch  grains  numerous,  ellip- 
soidal, ovoid,  more  or  less  spatulate  (Fig.  33),  from  0.010  to 
0.043  mm.  in  length,  having  a  circular  point  of  origin  at  the 
broad  end  and  indistinct  lanielhe ;  numerous  yellowish-red  secre- 
tion cells  being  frequently  separated  from  the  starch-bearing 
parenchyma ;  parenchyma  with  j)orous  walls  and  occasionally 
without  starcli ;  the  walls  of  the  trachex  with  adjoining  scleren- 
chymatons  fillers  arc  non-lignified  ;  cork  cells  wanting. 

CoNSTiTi'ENTS. — Vv()\u  0.3  to  1.0  per  cent,  of  a  cineol-con- 
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taining  volatile  oil;  a  soft  acrid  resin  containing  a  pungent  prin- 
ciple, galangol ;  three  yellowish  crystalline  principles,  alpinin.  gal- 
angin,  and  csempferid.  each  occurring  to  the  extent  nf  aboul  0.1 


Fi<;.  53.  Galangal.  A,  seclion  of  a  cllateral  filir. 
showing  lepkime  (L)  ;  irachcs  (T)  ;  sclorftichymalmis  lilicrs  (Set:  nil. 
secretion  cells  (Z)  ;  parenchyma  (P).  It.  iimi^iliKlinal  sccliim  of  portion 
of  tihro vascular  Inimilc  sh'iwitiK  porlinns  of  rcliculati:  trachcx  (Tl: 
sclerenchymalous  fil>ers  (Sc)  ;  pornus  parcncliyma  (P)  ;  starch  ^'raiii.'!  (S>. 
C  cortical  tissue  of  rhitome  seen  in  surface  view  sliowing  epidermal  laver 
(E)  w(lh  a  stoma  iS);  cortical  parenchyma  (P):  secreliim  cells  (Z), 
D,  starch  grain  seen  in  two  views ;  a.  when  viewed  from  above,  and  h. 
as  seen  in  section  Ihrough  the  broad  end.  E.  transverse  section  of  outer 
layers  showing  epidermis  (e)  and  nndcrlyinn  parenchyma  (a).  F.  surface 
view  of  epidermal  cells. — C,  after  Moeller,  the  remainder  after  Meyer. 
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per  cent.;  starch  from  20  to  25  per  cent.;  and  ash,  containing 
manganese,  4  per  cent. 

CARDAMOMUM.— CARDAMOM.— The  fruit  of  Elettaria 
Cardamomum  (Syn.  E.  repens)  (Fam.  Zingiberaceae),  a  peren- 
nial herb  indigenous  to  Indo-China  and  cultivated  near  the 
Malabar  Coast  and  in  Ceylon.  The  commercial  article  is  obtained 
from  wild  plants  growing  in  the  southern  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  Indo-China.  The  fruit  is  gathered  in  autumn^-either 
the  entire  spike,  when  some  of  the  fruits  have  matured,  or  the 
full-grown  fruits  are  cut  from  the  rachis  in  succession  as  they 
rii:)€n ;  they  are  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  sometimes  sul- 
phurous acid  or  steam  being  also  used,  after  which  they  are  drie<l 
and  freed  from  extraneous  matter.  Seeds  which  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  capsules  are  inferior  to  those  which  have  been 
retained.  A  greater  portion  goes  to  Px^mbay,  from  where  it  i> 
estimated  that  100,000  kilograms  are  exported  yearly  to  London. 
The  commercial  varieties  are  known  as  Malabar  and  Mysore 
Cardamom. 

Malabar  C  xrdamom. — Capsule  loculicidally  dehiscent, 
broadly  ellii)soidal,  occasionally  ovoid,  more  or  less  triangular  in 
transverse  section,  10  to  17  mm.  long,  6  to  8  mm.  in  diameter, 
pcricarj)  about  0.5  mm.  thick ;  externally  light  brown  or  faintly 
pink,  summit  sli<::^htly  beaked,  and  with  remnants  of  style,  base 
rounded,  witli  scar  of  stalk,  longitudinally  striate,  3-grooved. 
»^-valved.  3-locular,  dissepiments  thin;  seeds  15  to  18  in  num- 
ber, anatropous,  irregularly  angular,  enclosed  in  a  thin  mem- 
branous aril,  about  3  mm.  long,  externally  dark  reddish-brown, 
deeply  wrinkled,  embryo  small,  straight,  endosperm  and  peri- 
si)erm  distinct ;  odor  aromatic ;  taste  aromatic,  pungent. 

Mysore  Cardamom. — Ovoid,  somewhat  oblong,  white  or  very 
light  brown,  12  to  20  mm.  long,  7  to  9  mm.  in  diameter,  nearly 
smooth  or  faintly  longitudinally  striate;  seeds  9  to  12,  and  less 
pungent  than  those  of  Malabar  Cardamom. 

In'nkr  Stritture.-  -See  Fig.  54. 

PowDicR. — Clrcenisb-brown :  stone  cells  dark  brown,  slightlv 
elongated,  0.015  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter,  the  inner  wall  thick- 
ened ;   outer   epidermal   cells   0.020  to   0.030  mm.   in   diameter, 
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elongated  on  surface  view,  inner  and  outer  walls  thickened;  oil- 
secretion  cells  with  suberized  walls;  starch  grains  spheroidal  or 
angular,  single  or  compound,  0.001  to  0.004  mm.  in  diameter; 
monoclinic  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate  few,  0.010  to  0.025  mm. 
in  diameter.  The  powder  of  the  pericarp  and  seeds  is  pinkish 
and  contains,  in  addition,  sclerenchymatous  fibers  which  are  non- 
lignified,  relatively  thin-walled  and  with  simple,  slightly  oblique 
pores;    parenchyma   frequently   with   calcium   oxalate   crystals. 


;ion  showing  the  arJUus  (h), 
_  _  ;  (T,  1,  V),  perisperm  (I),  endosperm 

(2)  and  embryo  (3)  at  the  center.  B,  transverse  section  of  the  seed- 
coat  and  perisperm  of  Malabar  cardamom  showing  epidermal  cells  (o). 
cells  having  a  brown  content  (qu),  cells  containing  ethereal  oil  (p), 
brown  stone  cells  (St)  with  very  thick  inner  walls,  and  perisperm  (e), 
the  cells  of  which  contain  numerous  small  starch  grains  and  usually  a 
pair  of  small  crystals  which  may  be  seen  on  treating  sections  with 
solutions  of  hydratcd  chloral.— A,  after  Meyer ;  B,  after  Moeller. 

The  powder  of  Ceylon  cardamom  contains  the  unicellular  hairs  of 
the  capsule ;  and  the  cells,  as  also  the  starch  grains  and  calcium 
oxalate  crystals,  are  larger. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  4  to  5  per  cent.,  with  a  pene- 
trating but  agreeable  odor  and  a  camphoraceous,  burning  taste ; 
fixed  oil  10  per  cent. ;  starch  about  3  per  cent. ;  calcium  oxalate ; 
ash  4  to  10  per  cent.  The  pericarp  contains  about  0.2  per  cent, 
of  a  volatile  oil. 
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Allied  Plants. — Ceylon  Cardamom  is  obtained  iram  will! 
plants  of  Eleturia  major.  The  capsules  aic  2  to  4  i-iii.  long  an<l 
abont  10  mm.  in  diameter,  distinctly  iriaiitnilar  in  transvcrsf 
section,  deeply  longitudinally  striate  ant!  slT>:lttly  pittioscent.  tn 
each  locuUts  there  are  about  20  seeds,  which  arc  about  4  mm.  lone, 
bttter  and  less  aromatic  than  the  official  carJaniom. 

The  so-called  bastard  cakdamous  are  y>i.'lcW(l  by  oiic  or  more 
species  of  Amomnm,  but  these  rarely  fi[i<l  iheir  way  to  market, 

M  A  RA  NTACE*:,     OR     ARROW  K  out      !'  A  M  Il.V. 

Plants  of  this  family  are  mostly  penL-nnial  herh-i  having  itiick 
Hcshy  rhizomes  or  tubers.  They  are  foiniil  mostly  in  (he  tropica 
and  are  represented  by  about  150  species.  The  leaves  arc  lon-^ 
petioled  and  characterized  by  a  swollen  long  sac-like  sheath  at 
the  base.  Sections  of  the  leaf  show  a  hyiimdermis  with  unusually 
large  cells.  The  petiole  of  the  stem  contains  large  lysigcnoits 
lacunae  and  in  the  diaphrams  is  developed  a  star-shaped  paren- 
chyma.   Calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  fiimi  of  md-like  crystal*. 

AMYLUM  MARANT^.— Ahrowr-kit  Starch.— The  starch 
grains  obtained  from  the  rhizomes  of  Maranta  arundinacca  { Fam. 
Marantacea;).  The  plant  (Fig.  55)  is  imtinenous  to  the  West 
Indies  and  northern  part  of  South  America  and  is  now  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  nearly  all  tropical  conniries.  One  year  old 
rhizomes  are  collected,  carefully  washed,  iben  l»eaten  into  a  pulp, 
mixed  with  water  and  the  starch  remove<l  by  filtering  through 
copper  sieves;  this  is  then  carefully  dried  ami  shipped  to  market 
in  kegs.  The  commercial  supplies  come  chiefly  from  St.  Vin:ci« 
and  Kermmla.  The  rhizome  yields  about  20  per  cent,  of  dried 
starch. 

Bermuda  Arrowroot  occurs  in  the  form  of  somewhat  haid, 
irregular  granules  or  masses,  varying  from  1  to  6  mm.  in  diam- 
eter. When  rubbed  between  the  fingers  it  is  reduced  to  a  smooth 
powder,  which  is  velvety  to  the  touch.  The  starch  grains  (Fig. 
20)  vary  in  shape  from  ellipsoidal  to  ovoid  or  oblong  and  fronv 
0.010  to  0.065  mm.  in  diameter.  The  lamelke  are  mostly  indis- 
tinct  and  there  is  usually  a  transverse  or  crescent-shaped  cleft 
at  the  middle  or  near  the  broad  end  of  the  grain. 
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The  arrowroot  starches  all  show  a  distinct  cross  with  the 
micropolariscope  and  a  marked  play  of  colors  when  a  selenitc 
plate  is  used. 

Maranta  starch  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  water,  and  less 
than  1  per  cent,  of  ash,  the  remaining,  portion  consisting  chiefly 
of  starch  grains  except  for  certain  impurities.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  enters  largely  into  infant  and  convalescent  foods  it  should 
l)C  as  free  as  possible  from  these  impurities.  Upon  boiling  1  part 
of  starch  with  10  parts  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  for  10  min- 
utes with  occasional  shaking  of  the  mixture  and  filtering,  the 
starch  grains  should  not  become  agglutinated  nor  the  filtrate 
mucilaginous  or  emit  an  unpleasant  odor.  When  examined  on 
the  thermo-stage  of  the  microscope  the  granules  begin  to  swell 
at  70°  C.  1  part  of  starch  heated  to  100°  C  with  20  parts  of 
distilled  water  gives  a  transparent,  mucilaginous  mixture  which 
is  practically  free  from  odor. 

Maranta  starch  sometimes  becomes  moldy  and  should  not  be 
used,  altliough  Procter  stated  that  he  was  able  to  restore  musty 
arrowroot  to  its  original  condition  by  washing  it  thoroughly  in 
water  and  then  drying. 

So-called  American  Arrowroot  consists  of  one  of  the  other 
coiiinicrcial  starches,  as  potato  or  com  and  may  be  readily 
(lotcclcd  by  means  of  the  microscoi>e  (Fig.  20). 

The  name  Arrowroot  is  applied  to  the  starches  obtained  from 
a  number  of  diftcrent  plants.  Tahiti  Arrowroot  is  obtaine<l 
from  Tacoa  j)innatiti(la;  East  Indian  Arrowroot  is  prepared 
from  several  species  of  Curcuma;  South  Sea  Island  Arrowroot 
is  obtained  from  several  species  of  Arum  .ind  Dioscorea;  Bra- 
zilian Arrowroot  is  identical  with  Cassava  or  Tapioca  starch. 

OKCHIDACE.K.     OR     ORCHID     FAMILY. 

A  family  of  more  than  12,000  species  and  on  account  of  their 
tlowers  it  is  i^robably  the  most  interesting  group  in  the  entire 
plant  kingdom.  They  are  widely  distributed,  although  most 
abundant  in  the  tro^ncs.  They  are  sometimes  classified  according 
to  habit  of  growth  as  saprophytic,  epiphytic  and  terrestrial.  Most 
of  the  orchids  common  to  the  United  States  are  either  sapro- 
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|th)tic  or  terrestrial  plants.  The  epiphytic  orchids  are  character- 
i«ic  o[  the  tropics  and  are  by  far  the  most  vahiable  of  the 
tnrhids.  They  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  parasitic  but  this  is 
imiOttws  as  none  of  ihe  members  of  this  family  are  parasitic. 
The  nam  show  a  characteristic  monocotyledonons  structure. 
MiiriUi;c.  in  the  form  of  a  cell-content,  occurs  in  those  genera 
producing  tubers.  Similar  mucilage  cells  are  also  found  in  the 
lnv«  and  also  in  the  roots  of  the  epiphytic  forms. 

VAMLLA.— The  fruit  of  Vanilla  planifolia  (Fam.  Orchid- 

Ka\.  a  perennial  climbing  plant  indigenous  to  Eastern  Mex- 

^0,  and  now  cultivated  in  various  tropical  islands,  including  the 

Bwchellcs,  Mauritius,  Java,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  of  Vera 

^■u  and  Oaxaca,   in   Mexico,  from   whence  the  best   fruit   is 

^bivfi    Most  of  the  vanilla  used  in  the  United  States  comes 

irom  Mrxico,.  Some  of  the  Reunion  (or  Bourbon)  fruit  is  now 

alwcnlerinE  the  market. 

The  pollination  of  the  flowers  of  the  vanilla  plant  may  be 

W«l  by  insects  but  is  usually  brought  about  by  artificial  means 

nhnd-polUnation ) .    The  fruits  require  several  months  to  become 

1%  grown  and  an  equal  period  of  time  is  necessary  for  their 

itilTl)'  which  is  indicated  by  their  yellow  color.     They  are 

M  gathered  and  cured  by  alternately  steaming  and  drying  them, 

1  they  acquire  the  dark  brown  color  and  the  odor  of  the 

nnicrcial  article.    Vanilla  is  cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries 

ntt  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  18°  C,  and  the  humid- 

s  very  great.     Usually  vanilla   culture   is  combined   with 

1  of  Cacao.     The  plants  begin  to  yield  fruits  the  third  year 

n  continue  bearing  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 

Mexican  Van illa.— Pods  narrow,  linear,  about  20  cm.  long, 

0.  in  diameter,  4  mm.  thick;  summit  oblique,  with  a  circular 

*f ;  base  curved  or  bent,  with  a  slightly  enlarged  circular  scar ; 

nally  blackish-brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  moist,  glossy, 

with  acicular  crystals  or  monoclinic  prisms;  pericarp 

tn.  thick;  internally  dark  brown,  1-locular,  with  numer- 

>  *w!s  embedded  in  a  dark -colored  pulp ;  seeds  anatropous, 

L  flattened.  0.2  to  0.3  mm.  in  diameter,  black,  finely  rctic- 

'.  reserve  layers  wanting,  embryo  shrunken ;  odor  and  taste 
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Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  5<i. 

pDWDER. — (Fig.    .^7).      Illnckisli-brown ;   calcium   oxalate   in 
monoflinic  jirisnis  0.007  to  0.0,?.^  mm.  in  leiifith,  or  in  raphides 


Fig.  56.  Vanilla:  3.  tran^vi^rse  section  of  an  unripe  fruit  sliowinK 
lines  of  union  of  the  three  carpels  (a.  b.  c).  line  of  dehiscence  (U), 
placenta  (t),  seeds  (S),  librovascular  liunille  (g).  papillie  {!').  I.  radial- 
longitudinal  section  of  the  outer  pan  of  llic  pericarp  showinR  epidermis 
(E).  and  parenchyma  cells  with  oblique  pores  (v).  2,  tanecniial-lonKt- 
tudinal  section  of  the  outer  part  of  the  pericarp  shcminK  cells  with 
oblique  pores  (v)  and  spirally  thickened  bands  (Spl.  4.  inner  layer  of 
the  pericarp  showing  the  very  long  simple  hairs  nr  papillse, — .After  Meyer. 

about  0.4  mm.  long:  occasional  nnicellnlar  jjlandular  ])a|)ill.'e  with 
rounded  summit  and  containing  oil-like  glolniles  of  a  bal.sr.ni; 
sclerenchymatous  fibers  more  or  less  tbick-wallcil,  strongly  ligni- 
fied  and  with  numerous  oval  jiores ;  tracheie  with  spiral  or  rcticu- 
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late  thickenings ;  minute,  black,  ovoid  seeds  about  0.5  in  d 
the  structure  being  apparent  only  after  boiling  with  chloral  sole- 
tion  or  solutions  of  the  alkalies.    The  powder  on  treatment  with 
phloroglucin   solution   and  sulphuric  acid  assumes  a  deep  re-' 
color,  due  to  the  presence  of  vanillin. 

The  powder  is  frequently  admixed  with  tonka,  which  is  easiH 


Fic.  57.  Vanilla ;  S,  fragments  oE  seeds  showing  characteristic  stone 
cells;  B,  parenchyma  cells  with  narrow -elongated  simple  pores;  P, 
parenchyma  containing  oil  globules;  T,  trachea;  L,  lignified  cells  with 
simple  pores ;  Ca,  raphides  of  calcium  oxalate ;  H,  papilUe-like  hairs  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  pericarp  which  are  occasionally  seen  massed 

determined  by  the  presence  of  starch  grains.  Some  of  the  so- 
called  vanilla  powders  are  mixtures  containing  vanillin  or  cou- 
marin  but  none  of  the  tissues  of  either  vanilla  or  tonka. 

Constituents. — An  odorous  crystalline  principle,  vanillin, 
from  1.5  to  3  per  cent.;  an  odorous,  balsamic  or  resinous  prin- 
ciple, which  is  developed  during  the  process  of  curing  and  to 
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^^■"'lidi  ihc  peculiar  odor  of  vanilla  is  due;  sugar  about  10  per 
^^^P^DL;  fixed  oil  about  10  ]>er  cent.;  calcium  oxalate  in  raphides 
^^•^jbout  5  per  cent. 

1            V.«mjij  or  metbyl-protocatechuic  aldehyde  is  manufactured 
1       ""la  large  scale  from  eugenol  or  coniferin.     It  occurs  in  white 
1       •'Scnkr  crystals  (Fig.  58),  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
*       *o)ufJe  in  alcohol  and  glycerin,  the  solutions  being  colored  blue 
'^frJi  ferric  chloride.     Vanillin  niny  be  formed  as  a  result  of 

^S 

1 

^^^■SB.    Vanillia  onhorhombic  crystals  obtaintd  frum  saturated  aqueous 

^fftstn  oxidation  changes  rather  than  through  the  action  of  a 
fcnncnt  like  ennilstn  which,  as  has  been  recently  shown,  does 
noi  exist  in  the  fresh  pods. 

^^_The  fruits  of  a  number  of  species  of  Vanilla  yield  vanillin. 

^Hfeh  is  also  found  in  the  Orchid,  Seleuipedium  Chica,  of  Pan- 

^^K:  the  frnit  of  Rosa  canina,  of  Northern  and  Middle  Europe; 

^^Hi  flowers  of  Spiraea  I'lmaria;  the  balsams  and  resins  of  the 

^^fti»  Toluifcra ;  in  the  seeds  of  l.upinus  alhus.  of  Europe,  which 

^^Biiltivated ;  and  in  the  bulbs  of  Dahlia. 

J 
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Commercial  Varieties. — In  addition  to  the  Mexican  and 
Ronrbon  beans,  other  varieties  are  found  in  the  market.  Mau- 
ritius \'anilla  occurs  in  cyhndrical  pods  that  are  as  nearly  as  long 
as  the  Mexican  variety,  but  paler  in  color  and  less  odorous. 
Tahiti  \'anilla,  which  is  produced  on  the  Island  of  Tahiti  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  occurs  in  somewhat  broader,  flattened 
pods.  The  pods  are  nearly  as  lonjr  as  the  Mexican  variety  and 
sharply  attenuated  and  twisted  at  the  lower  portion.  The  color 
is  reddish-brown  and  the  odor  is  disagreeable,  unfitting  it  for 
use  for  flavoring.  \'amlloxs  are  the  fruits  of  wild  plants  and 
are  ustd  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  sachet  powders. 
They  arc  10  to  12  cm.  long,  1.3  to  2.5  cm.  in  diameter,  gradually 
tai)ering  towards  each  end,  somewhat  triangular  in  outline,  exter- 
nally dark-brown'  to  reddish-brown,  frequently  with  transverse 
markings,  due  to  their  being  wrapped  with  twine  during  the 
I)rocess  of  curing,  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  *'braided,"  and 
generally  longitudinally  split;  the  odor  is  peculiar,  somewhat 
resembling  "heliotrope,"  and  is  due  to  the  phenol  aldehyde,  helio- 
tropin   (pipcronal)   which  is  closely  related  to  vanillin. 

1\)mp()Na  \'anilla  is  the  fruit  of  wild  and  cultivated  plants  of 
X'anilla  pompona,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  original  plant 
from  which  \\  i)lani folia  has  been  derived  by  cultivation.  The 
fruits  rcseml)lc  the  vanillons  in  appearance,  but  the  odor  is  dis- 
ngrecahle,  like  that  of  Tahiti  X'anilla. 

X'anilla  splits  and  cits  represent  the  more  mature  fruits  in 
which  dehiscence  has  taken  ])lace  and  which  are  cut  up  into 
short  lengths. 

Tonka  seeds  contain  the  odorous  ])rinciple  coumarin.  which 
somewhat  resembles  vanillin.  The  ripe  seeds  of  Coumarouna 
odorata  (  b^am.  Legiiminosie).  growing  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Amazon  region,  furnish  Dutch  tonka,  and  C.  oppositi folia, 
of  Northern  l^razil  and  ( iuiana,  yields  the  Knghsh  tonka.  The 
seeds  are  ()l)lnng-()Void,  somewhat  flattened,  3  to  4  cm.  long  an<l 
nboiit  1  cuL  wide,  externally  nearly  black,  frequently  with  numer- 
ous white  crystals,  the  coriaceous  testa  being  deeply  wrinkled: 
internally  yellowisli-brown.  consisting  of  two  plano-convex  coty- 
ledons, enclosing  a  j)lumule  with  two  pinnately-compound  leaves 
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and  a  ficshv  radicle  which  is  chrected  towards  ihe  micropyle  sit- 
oaicd  ai  the  ruumled  end  of  the  sccil ;  the  ikIof  is  fragrant,  anfi 
the  lastc  arotratic  and  somewhat  pungent. 

Tonka  seeds  contain  1.3  to  3  per  cent,  of  coumarin  or  ortho- 
oxyctmmmic  anhydride,  which  forms  colorless  prisms  having  a 


(■"iw   W,      Coiimariii-     Type   A.   latuiiar   crystals   obtained   by   coiiline 
R»rltod_ oiutnarin  to  54=-56"  C;  type  B.  aggrcKaics  of  tabular  crystals; 
neetlk«:    lypi-    1),    short    iirUms    obtained    frum    hot    aqueous 
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t  odor  Jind  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste.    Coiimarin  is  sparingly 

tuble  in  »-aier.  Imt  quite  so  in  al'.ohol.    Tonka  also  contains  a 

e  quantity  of  a  fixed  oil.  irrejjiilarly  elongated  aleurone  grains 

OlO  to  0.035  mm.  long,  and  spheroidal  starch  grains  from  O.OOl 

I  0X109  mm.  in  diameter. 

CoUHARiN   is  rather  wiilely  distributed  in   natnrc.     ( if   ihc 

Its  in  which  it  has  tieen  founil  the  followiii.y;  mav  Ijc  men- 
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tioned:  Vanilla  grass  or  sweet  vernal  grass  (Anthoxanthum 
odoratum)  ;  Carolina  vanilla  or  dog's  tongue  (Trilisa  odoratis- 
sima),  one  of  the  Compositae;  the  yellow  melilot  (Melilotus 
officinalis),  a  leguminous  herb  found  in  waste  places  in  the  East- 
em  United  States  and  in  which  it  occurs  free  as  well  as  com- 
bined with  melilotic  acid;  other  species  of  Melilotus,  as  well  as 
in  other  genera  of  the  Leguminosae ;  sweet-scented  bed  straw 
(Galium  triflorum),  an  herb  of  the  Rubiacese  growing  in  the 
United  States;  the  rhizome  of  Vitis  sessilifolia  (Vitaceae)  of 
Brazil,  and  in  Prunus  Mahaleb  (Fam.  Rosaceae),  of  Europe. 

A  number  of  the  orchids  contain  coumarin,  and  these  belong 
chiefly  to  the  genus  Orchis,  as  Orchis  odoratissima,  of  Europe; 
O.  coriophora,  of  Europe  and  the  Orient;  O.  Simia,  of  Europe 
and  the  Orient;  O.  militaris,  of  Europe  and  Asia;  Habenaria 
conopsea,  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  Aceras  anthropophora,  of  Europe 
and  Arabia. 

CYPRIPEDIUM.— LADY'S  SLIPPER.— The  dried  rhizome 
and  roots  of  Cypripedium  parviflorum  (Smaller  Yellow  Lady's 
Slipper)  and  Cypripedium  parviflorum  pubescens  (Larger  Yel- 
low Lady's  Slipper)  (Fam.  Orchidaceae),  perennial  herbs  (Fig. 
60)  native  in  woods  and  thickets  of  the  Eastern  and  Central 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Description. — Rhizome  horizontal,  somewhat  tortuous  and 
bent,  3  to  7  cm.  long,  2  to  4  mm.  ifi  diameter;  externally  dark 
brown,  annulate  from  scars  of  bud-scales,  upper  surface  with 
numerous  large,  sometimes  depressed  scars,  under  and  side  por- 
tions with  numerous  roots  and  few  root-scars;  fracture  short; 
internally  light  brown,  cortex  about  0.5  mm.  thick,  central  cylin- 
der somewhat  porous,  and  with  numerous  scattered  fibrovascular 
bundles;  odor  heavy,  distinct;  taste  bitter,  somewhat  pungent. 
The  walls  of  the  endodermal  cells  are  slightly  cutinized  (Fig. 
61). 

Roots  3  to  11  cm.  long,  0.5  to  1.5  mm.  in  diameter;  externally 
light  or  dark  brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled;  fracture  somewhat 
fibrous;  internally,  cortex  white,  central  cylinder  yellowish. 

Inner  Structurk. — See  Figs.  60  and  61. 

TN)Wi)KK.-    Yellowish   or  brownish-black;  calcium  oxalate  in 


Orchi!)ace.«,  or  Orchid  Family. 


raphides  about  0.040  mm.  in  length ;  starch  grain<;  somewhat 
si^eroidal,  0.002  to  004  mm.  in  diameter,  single  or  compound; 
trachce  spiral,  scalariform  or  with  simple  pores;  sclerenchyma- 


A,  ficiwrriiiK  plant ; 
:  a  leiitoccntric  mcstome 
(p),  hadrome   (li),  and 


Ficl  60.  Cypripedium  parviflorum  pubcsc' 
B,  rhiiome  seen  from  above;  C,  cross-section 
strand  from  the  rhizome  showing  parenchyma 
Irptome  (I).— After  Holm. 


lotis    fibers   long,   thin-walled;    parenchyma    thiik-wallcd, 
numerous  simple  pores. 

I'lt-NSTITUKNTS. — Volatile  oil,  several  resins,  a  hitler  glinc 
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lirinciplc.  tannin,  gallic  acid,  starch,  calcium  oxalate  in  the  form 
of  raphidcs,  and  ash  about  6  ])er  cent. 

The  principle  known  as  cypripedin  is  a  resinons  extract  pre- 


Fr^..  61.  Tr  ir 
„f  roni  „f  t),r[  I 
liyiii«lt-rmis;  Ci  Rij  1 
March  (Si.  I  :  1  1  n  I 
iriidific:  E!.  n,  U 
I.,  peril iliv nil  'a  r  f 
(.  I..  K  r;uli;il  lil  r 


f  cLtitrjI  1  nder  and  port  on  of  cortex 
jir  tl  rum  lulcsrcns  fc.  q  dLrmis;  H. 
f  cdl  in  xaHte  P  parench  nia  e  ntaintni{ 
I  1  Kn  I  d  S(.Uri;nchymatous  Ibers;  T, 
Ik  II  i  1 1  rs  cxten  r  to  sec  groups : 
r  I   c  1      I  II      latter   usuall     c  ns  sis   of 


lared  liy  pouring  a  con  on  1 1  rated  alcoholic  tincture  into  water. 
ollcciiii!;  the   prccipiialc   ;nid   mixing  it   with  some  ahsorheiu 


A,    lonKJiudJii^l   sci:liiin 

r  tuher.  shnwing  portioi 

I    (Gf)    connecting  the    ' 


ihrougli  the  middle  of  a 
uf  ific  old  tuber  (A)  and 
iiihers,  and  the   foIlnwinK 


Fir..   6i      Sulci'. 
;  tubcmufi  nioi 

e  yoti  .,  ,     .     . 

t  licidK  iji'vel'iird  within  the  tissues  of  the  axis  of  ihc  mother  tulter 

I  tdnd  lit  ^»c  fPI.     II,  a  ptiir  nf  tiiliers.  ihc  one  on  the  ritchi  lietiii; 

It  tulier.  and  that   on  the  left  the  young  tti1]er   frorii  which   llie 

I  will  W  devctnped  in  ihc  rciming  season.     The  latter  shows  the 

tif    ihe   sac-tike    scale    (P)    and    tliroiigh    which    ihe    luber   hiU 

tutioved.    C,  If.ngiiuHinal  section  through  some  of  the  pBrcnchyma  cells 

P>  UMwinn  the  muoilauc  celh  (S)  with  iheir  small  bundles  of  raphides. 

%  radiil  vihcular  hiindic  showing  the  alternating  |)1aleb  of  leiitomc  (S) 

(T).— After  Meyer. 
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powder.     In   some  cases   it  is  merely  an  evaporated   aqueoi 
extract,  but  in  either  case  it  is  practically  worthless. 

Allied  Plants. — The  rhizomes  and  roots  of  other  specic=^ 
of  Cypripedium  possess  properties  analogous  to  the  drug  jus^^ 
described  and  of  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned:   Cypri — 
pedium  aretinum,  C.  candidum,  C.  hirsutum  and  C.  acaule. 

SALEP.— RADIX  SALEP  OR  TUBERA  SALEP.— The= 
fleshy  tuberous  roots  of  various  species  of  Orchis  and  other  allied 
genera  (Fam.  Orchidaceae).  The  tubers  are  collected  from  wild 
plants  growing  in  Asia  Minor,  southern  and  southwestern  *Asia 
and  Germany.  At  the  flowering  period  the  plant  has  2  tubers 
(Fig.  62),  the  one  shriveled  and  from  which  the  flowering  plant 
is  developed  and  another  joined  to  it  from  which  a  new  plant 
will  be  developed  in  the  following  season.  Sometimes  the  com- 
mercial article  shows  both  of  these  tubers;  the  shriveled  one, 
however,  should  be  rejected  and  only  the  young  firm  and  fleshy 
tubers  selected  for  the  market.  These  are  stripped  of  their  brown 
outer  coverinq^,  carefully  washed,  being  boiled  in  order  to  destroy 
tjieir  vitality  and  to  facilitate  drying,  which  is  done  in  the  open 
air.  The  commercial  supplies  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Asia 
Minor,  especially  the  ports  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 

Description. — Nearly  globular,  ovoid  or  somewhat  ellipsoidal, 
more  or  less  compressed;  from  1  to  4  cm.  in  length  and  from 
0.5  to  2  cm.  in  diameter;  externally  light  yellowish  or  grayish- 
brown,  somewhat  translucent,  irregularly  furrowed  but  otherwise 
nearly  smooth,  and  occasionally  with  a  small  conical  bud  at  the 
summit ;  hard  and  of  a  horny  texture ;  inner  surface  with  numer- 
ous scattered  vascular  bundles  each  surrounded  by  an  endoder- 
mis  so  that  no  ring  of  endodcrmal  tissue  is  present  as  is  charac- 
teristic for  the  monocotyledons ;  inodorous  and  very  mucilaginous. 

Inner  Structure. —  (Fig.  62).  An  epidermal  layer,  when 
present,  of  tabular  cells,  with  suberized  walls  and  sometimes 
developed  into  long  root  hairs.  The  drug  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  parenchyma  cither  filled  with  a  pasty  mass  of  altered 
starch  grains,  or  with  mucilage  cells  each  containing  a  bundle 
of  raphides  of  calcium  oxalate.  The  fibrovascular  bundles  are 
of  the  radial  type  each  being  surrounded  by  a  thin-walled  endo- 
dermis. 
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Powder.— Yellowish-brown,  consisting  of  the  tissues  above 
mentioned. 

Co.vsTiTUENTS. — Mucilage,  48  per  cent. ;  starch,  25  per  cent. ; 
nitrogenous  substances,  5  per  cent. ;  sugar,  1  per  cent. ;  ash,  from 
1.5  to  4  per  cent. ;  and  a  trace  of  volatile  oil. 

Adulterants. — ^The  flattened,  2-  to  5-branched  tubers,  known 
as  Radix  Palmae  Christi,  do  not  contain  as  much  mucilage  and 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  drug  of  commerce.  The  Royal  Salep 
of  Afghanistan  is  edible  and  is  derived  from  Allium  Macleanii. 

DICOTYLEDONS. 

The  plants  of  this  group  are  the  highest  in  the  plant  kingdom 
and  comprise  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  living  Angio- 
sp^nns.  They  are  characterized  by  having  two  seed-leaves. 
These  leaves  also  known  as  primordial  leaves  are  distinguished 
from  those  formed  later  on  the  stem  known  as  foliage  leaves. 
The  latter  are  usually  reticulately  veined,  i,  e,,  the  veinings  form- 

■  

"Jg  a  network.     The  flower-parts  are  arranged  in  spirals  of  2 
to  5,  and  are  usually  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
roooocotyledons.     The  roots  and  stems  are  characterized  by  a 
distinct  wood  and  bark  being  formed  by  a  cambium  and  hence 
the  class  is  sometimes  known  as  Exogens.     The  studies  on  this 
^oup  of  plants  have  been  very  extensive  and  their  comparative 
anatomy  is  included  in  an  excellent  work  on  **  Systematic  Anatomy 
of  the  Dicotyledons"  l)y  Hans  Solereder,  an  English  translation 
of  which  is  available.     The  general  outer  morphology   of  the 
orders  comprising  this  group  are  enumerated  in  Kraemer's  Ap- 
plied and  Economic  Botany  and  hence  special  attention  will  be 
given  here  to  generalization  concerning  their  inner  morpholog>'. 
While  of  course  there  are  some  difficulties  in  framing  hard  and 
fast  rules,  yet  the  considerations  here  given  will  be  found  very 
helpful  in  practice  when  identifying  unknown  drugs. 

P  I  P  E  R  A  C  E  ^,     OR     PEPPER     FAMILY. 

Mostly  herbs  and  shrubs  which  arc  characterized  bv  having: 
secretory  cells  in  the  stems  and  leaves.     In  the  latter  they  are 
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conspicuous  as  small  transparent  dots.  The  secretory  cells  are 
spheroidal  in  shape,  with  suherizcd  walls  that  contain  a  whitish 
or  brownish-red  secretion.  The  leaves  are  all  bifacial  in  struc- 
ture, the  stoniata  occurring  only  on  the  lower  surface  beinij 
usually  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  epidermal  cells  in  the  form 
of  a  rosette.  Ijoih  non-glandular  and  glandular  hairs  may  Ije 
present.  Calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  form  of  raphides.  rosette 
aggregates  or  micro-crystals.  The  tracheae  possess  either  simple 
]7ores  or  scalariform  thickenings.  There  are  4  types  of  vascular 
bundles  in  the  steins  of  the  plants  of  this  family. 

fMPl^R.— I5LACK  PEPPER.— The  fruit  of  Piper  nic-nim 
(Earn.  Piperacea),  a  woody,  ])erennial  climber,  indigenous  to 
Cochin  China  and  various  parts  of  India  and  cultivated  in  the 
East  Indies,  West  Indies  and  other  tro])ical  countries.  The  fnn't 
is  gathered  when  full  grown,  removed  from  the  rachis  and  drie<l 
in  the  sun.  The  commercial  sui)i)lies  are  obtained  from  plants 
cultivated  in  Java,  Sumatra  and  other  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  the  ])rincipal  points  of  ex])ort  l)eing  r»;itavia  and 
Singa|)ore.  The  latter  furnishes  the  best  grade  of  black  pepper 
and  as  it  is  dried  bv  artilicial  heat  it  has  a  somewhat  smokv  odor 
and  taste.  The  most  of  the  other  black  peppers  or  peppercorns 
are  dritd  in  the  sun. 

I)e.<crii»ti()N. — I)ru])e  dry,  superior,  nearly  globular,  4  to  6 
mm.  in  diameter,  epicarp  very  thin,  easily  separable  from  the 
sarcocar]);  externally  blackish-brown,  coarsely  reticulate,  summit 
with  remains  of  sessile  sii^n.a,  I  ase  with  scar  of  pedicel,  sarco- 
carp  and  cndocar])  dark  brown  and  with  numerous  longitudinal 
veins ;  seed  atropous,  broadly  ovoid,  4  to  5  mm.  in  diameter, 
externally  redclisb-brown,  micro])ylar  end  ])ointed.  chalazal  end 
marked  by  a  small  scar:  itUernally  yellowish-green;  pcrisperm 
large  and  usually  with  a  cavity  near  the  middle  1  mm.  or  more 
wide,  the  endosperm  small,  situated  at  one  end  of  the  fruii 
and  embryo  small,  frecjueiUly  more  or  less  shriveled;  odor  aro- 
matic, slightly  emi)yreumatic ;  taste  aromatic  and  pungent. 

Jnnkk  .Stki'i TrRK.— (  big.  63).  The  e])icarp  consists  of  a 
layer  of  ])nlygon[d  cells  with  dark  brown  content;  beneath  this. 
nne  or  more  intcrrujUed  rows  of  stronglv  lignified,  more  or  less 


['ii-EH  M  i;  1 


is.! 


rcocarp  amtai 


radially  cl«»in;ai«l  sumt  cell! 

more  or  less  imcrru|)tc<i  layer  of  oil  cells  with  suberizcil  wall 

Iihc  rniJDcar|i  consists  of  characteristic  stone  celU,  which  arc 
horK-stioe  f-hajunl.  the  inner  ami  radial  walls  being  thiekene-l 
ud  commonly  referred  lo  as  "lieakcr  cells. "  The  pcrispcrm  eon 
Mt>  rhidly  ht  radially -clongalei I  cells  coiit: 


ni;  numerous  starch 


Fw.  63.     Black  pepKr:  cii.  ptilyKiinal  ctlU  of  itic  epicarp.  bcnwith 

"^  krr  the   h) iHiilrrnial   »I<rii<;   relU   (ast)  ;   hf,   clniifcittrd   bast   fibers: 

.    hitt  h»n  fillers;  tp.  Iracliwt  with  spiral  marking*;  ist.  stone  cells 

If  Ik  cndocRTp;  i>.  »»,   iragmmti  of  tissues  Iwncalh  the  cndocarp;  miii. 

>  cells  of  the  ptrisiierm  ci^iilaimnt;  st»rch  grains;   A.  siarclt 

oil  relU.-AficT  Mueller. 

Riaini  tthich  »rc  0.1)02  lo  0.00(i  mm.  in  diameter:  some  rcsiii 
™Ds;  cells  euDtainin^  ncedlc-shai>cd  crystals  of  ]jipcrine,  and  in 
ihe  outer  layers  small  aknrone  grains. 

IV'WDEK. — (Ftys,  f}3  and  64).  Grayish-brown;  stone  cells 
DcaHv  isodiametric.  uniformly  thickened  or  with  only  three  walls 
fhickeiicd,    the    contents   consisting   of    yellowish-brown    iann>i 


m 
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masses,  which  give  a  blue  reaction  with  ferric  ammonium  sul- 
phate solution;  starch  grains  spheroidal  or  angular,  from  0.001 
to  0.003  mm.  in  diameter;  parenchyma  with  remains  of  chrome- 
plastids  and  reddish-brown  amorphous  masses;  oil-secretion  cells 
with  suberized  walls;  oil  globules  numerous. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  1  to  2  per  cent.,  containing  dipen- 
tene,  phellandrcne  and  a  peculiar  terpene;  the  alkaloid  piperine, 
4.5  to  8  per  cent.,  which  crystallizes  in  colorless,  tasteless,  4- 
sided  prisms  w^hich  are  colored  bright  green  by  means  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  formaldehyde,  and  with  potassium 
hydrate  or  sulphuric  acid  give  a  red  color ;  piperidine,  a  colorless 
liquid  alkaloid,  which  is  a  derivative  of  piperine,  about  0.5  per 
cent. ;  a  pungent  resin,  chavicin ;  starch,  25  to  40  per  cent. ;  tannin ; 
proteins,  about  10  per  cent. ;  ash,  about  5  per  cent. 

Black  pepper  should  yield  not  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  a  non- 
volatile ether  extract  nor  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  starch.  The 
ash  should  be  not  more  than  7  per  cent.,  of  which  only  2  per 
cent,  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crude  fiber  should 
be  not  more  than  15  per  cent. 

Piperine  is  rather  easily  prepared  from  white  pepper  as 
follows:  The  ground  pepper  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
lime  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  added.  The  mixture  is 
healed  to  boiling  for  about  15  minutes,  and  is  then  evaporated 
and  carefully  dried  upon  a  water-bath.  The  residue  is  powdered 
and  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  contains  the 
piperine,  which  separates  in  the  form  of  crystals.  It  is  purified 
])y  re-crystallization   from  hot  alcoholic  solutions. 

Piperine  is  a  weak  base,  dissolving  in  dilute  acids  without 
forming  salts  and  on  this  account  may  be  separated  from  acid 
solutions  with  petroleum  ether.  It  forms  crystalHne  double  salts 
with  j)latinic  chloride,  mercuric  chloride  and  iodin-potassium- 
iodide.  At  25°  C.  one  part  of  piperine  is  soluble  in  15  parts 
of  alcohol;  36  ])arts  of  ether;  and  1.7  parts  of  chloroform.  It 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The  individual  crystals  formed  on  a 
microscopic  slide  from  hot  alcoholic  solutions  of  piperine  vary 
in  length  from  0.1  mm.  to  1.5  mm.*    Isolated  aggregates  are  also 

^For   micro-ph(4ographic  ilhistratitm  of  crystals  of  piperine,  consult 
Kracmer*s  Applied  and  Kconomic  Botany,  pp.  161,  771. 
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Fig.  64.     A  mixture  sold  as  ground  black  peper :     A,  stone  cells  of 
olive   endocarp;    S,    corn    and    wheat    starch    grains;    B,    stone   cells   of 

riper  hulls;  C,  fragments  of  seed  coat  and  pericarp  of  cayenne  pepper; 
crystals  of  calcium  sulphate  which  separate  on  mounting  the  specimen 
in  25  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid. 
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formed.  As  in  cnbehin  we  find  numerous  oily-Iookin*^  drops  of 
the  amorphous  sul)stance,  but  with  piperinc  they  often  have  the 
outline  of  crystals,  as  if  the  latter  were  first  formed,  and  later 
transformed  by  fusion  or  otherwise  into  the  amorphous  material. 
On  the  other  hand  the  crystals  grow,  on  long  standing,  at  the 
expense  of  the  drops.  In  sections  of  the  crude  drug  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  find  in  the  oil  secretion  cells  the  characteristic 
crystals  of  piperine. 

Allied  Prodixts. — The  fruits  of  Piper  nigrum  are  some- 
times allowed  to  ripen  and  the  epicarp  is  separated  by  hand  or 
machinery  after  the  fruits  have  been  soaked  in  salt  water  or  lime 
water.  The  fruits  are  then  known  as  white  peppercorns  or 
WHITE  PEPPER,  are  nearly  smooth,  of  a  light  gray  or  yellow  color, 
and  while  less  aromatic  and  pungent  than  the  black  pepper  or 
black  pc])percorns,  possess  a  fine  flavor.  White  pepper  yields 
3.9  to  6.47  per  cent,  of  ])iperine. 

PiPKR  LnNGiM,  a  shrub  indigenous  to  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
yields  the  so-called  "long  pepper."  which  consists  of  the  entire 
spikes  of  the  inmiaturc  fruit :  the  spikes  are  cylindrical,  from 
2.5  to  4  cm.  long,  about  5  mm.  thick,  of  a  grayish-black  color, 
and  the  drupes  are  less  aromatic  and  pungent  than  the  official 
pepper.  In  structure  long  pepper  is  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  oil  cells  in  the  sarcdcarp.  and  "beaker  .cells"  of  the  endocarp, 
and  the  larger  starch  grains  (0.002  to  0.010  mm.  in  diameter) 
in  the  perisj)erm.  I-ong  pep])er  yields  about  1  per  cent,  of  a 
volatile  oil  with  the  pungent  taste  of  the  oil  of  pepper  but  an 
(AoT  resembling  that  of  ginger;  and  about  4.24  per  cent,  of  pipe- 
rine. 

Long  pep])er  is  also  obtained  from  Piper  officinarum,  of  Java. 
India  and  the  IMiilii)])ine  islands;  Piper  sylvaticum,  of  Eastern 
India;  Chavica  ofticinarnni,  of  the  West  Indies;  and  Peperomia 
acuminata,  of  IVru. 

Adi'lterants. — The  ])()()rer  black  pepj)ers,  known  as  Aciieen 
pe|)per,  arc  Hglit  in  weight,  consist  more  or  less  of  shells  and 
are  nsiially  considerably  JTokeiL  They  are  frequently  contam- 
inated   with    stems,    earth    and    sn:all    .stones.      Penang    white 
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PEi'i'ER  has  a  g;rayish  color  and  is  coated  with  a  substance  con- 

taininjj  considerable  calcium  carl:onate.    Pepper  iiuli-s  or  ]>e|)i)cr 

shells,  re]iresenting  the  broken  pericarp  of  the  fruit  o])taine(l  in 

ihe   prei^aration  of  white  pei)per,  consist  of  small  i^rayisb-bla-.k 

ira;,l^ients,   containing  numerous   stone  cells,   and   they   yield  a 

Viigh  |>ercentaj^e  of  fiber  and  ash. 

liround  Hack  i)ei)per  is  somelimes  adulterated  with  pepper 
Viulls  or  pei)per  shells,  which  are  the  outer  layers  of  the  ripe 
^'^lit  and  are  obtained  in  the  pre])aration  of  white  pepper.    Pe])per 
ViuUs  consist  chiefly  of  the  stone  cells  descril^ed  above.     They 
increase  the  percentage  of  crude  fiber  and  ash  in  the  powder, 
\he  latter  being  due  to  adherin;^;  dirt.    ( iroinid  black  pepper  some- 
limes  consists  of  a  mixture  of  pei)per  hulls,  capsicum  and  tlu 
cndocar])  of  the  olive  (Fig.  64).     In  the  latter  the  lumen  of  th? 
stone  cells  is  tilled  with  air.     lUack  ])epper  has  also  been  adulter- 
ated with  flaxseed  meal  and  luick wheat  hulls.     The  latter  are 
distinj^iiished  by  the  epidermal  cells  with  ])eculiar  dia;.j:onal  thick- 
cnini;  of  the  walls  and  the  hypodermal  fibers  which  have  thick, 
l-oroiis  walls  and  brown  contents. 

SrHSTiTiTKS. — The  fruit  of  Fmbclia  ril:es  (  Fam.  Mvrsin- 
aceae),  a  small  tree  of  India,  has  been  used  as  an  adulterant  of 
lioth  pej)iH.T  and  cubeb.  The  lilackish  drupes  rc?scmble  black  ])ep- 
1  cr.  Ihov  are  very  aroiratic  and  yield  a  ])rinci])lc,  embelic  acid, 
which  crystallizes  in  golden-yellow  prisms,  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  which  is  colored  red  with  ammonia. 

The  fruit  of  !*olyadenia  pipericarpa  (  j-'am.  Lauraccjc),  of 
Sumatra,  is  also  used  in  j)lace  of  j)ep])er.  The  fruits  of  a  number 
ot  siH^'ics  of  Xylol  ia  (bam.  Anonace.e )  contain  aromatic  and 
bnter  j)rinci])les,  some  of  these  being  used  as  a  coiKliment  like 
|>epiH.T.  as  X.  ;ethioi)ica,  which  are  also  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  l>y  the  natives  of  I'adai  (Africa),  and  X.  granditlora. 
X-  scricoa  and  X.  frutescens  of  T.razil.  X.  aromatica  yields  the 
<  iiiinea  i)epper. 

LiTKRATrKE. — Kraeuicr  and  ."^indall,  Amer.  Jour.  IMiariu.. 
P'f^.  p.  1;  Mi»lisch,  (Irundriss  einer  llislocbcmic  dcr  IMbm/licb.cn 
<icnussmittel,  (ISUl),  pp.  17 -l"^). 
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MATICO. — The  dried  leaves  of  Piper  angusti folium  (Fam. 
Piperaceae),  a  shrub  indigenous  to  Peru  and  Boliva. 

Description. — Usually  in  large,  compressed,  matted  masses: 
lamina  narrow,  oblong-lanceolate,  10  to  20  cm.  long,  2  to  5  cm. 
broad;  summit  acute  and  long-tapering;  base  unequal,  slightly 
cordate;  margin  finely  crenulate,  with  broad, truncate  teeth ;  upper 
surface  dark  green,  tessellated,  harsh  to  the  touch  from  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  very  small  papillae  and  minute,  bristly  hairs; 
lower  surface  grayish-green,  reticulate,  matted-hairy,  velvety  to 
the  touch,  the  veins  being  very  prominent  and  yellowish-brown, 
those  of  the  first  order  diverging  at  an  angle  of  65°  to  80°,  then 
curving  and  converging  at  the  summit;  petiole  2  to  3  mm.  long, 
texture  fragile  when  dry ;  odor  pronounced,  aromatic ;  taste  aro- 
matic, pungent,  pepper-like. 

The  drug  is  generally  admixed  with  the  flower  spikes,  which 
are  2.5  to  13  cm.  long  and  about  2  mm.  in  diameter,  yellowish- 
brown,  and  consisting  of  very  small  perfect  flowers,  which  are 
subtended  by  bracts  fringed  on  the  margin  with  long,  multicel- 
lular, non-glandular  hairs;  or  the  spikes  may  bear  the  mature 
fruits,  consisting  of  somewhat  cubical  or  tetragonal,  reddish- 
brown  drupes,  which  are  0.5  to  1  mm.  in  diameter  and  finely 
reticulate,  somewhat  like  the  seeds  of  lobelia. 

A  few  of  the  jointed  stems  with  swollen  nodes  are  also  present. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  65. 

Powder. —  (Fig.  66).  Grayish-green  or  greenish-yellow ;  non- 
glandular  hairs  numerous,  1-  to  6-celled,  varying  from  0.2  to  1 
mm.  in  length,  with  walls  0.002  to  0.004  mm.  thick  and  striate, 
the  apical  cell  being  sharply  pointed ;  numerous  globular,  yellow- 
ish or  reddish  resin  masses  in  oil  glands  of  leaf;  fragments  of 
perianth  with  fan-shaped  upper  portion,  composed  of  numerous 
long,  non-glandular  hairs,  which  are  much  collapsed  and  deeply 
striate;  seeds  reddish-brown  and  distinctly  reticulate. 

Constituents. — From  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  con- 
taining a  stearoptenc  matico  camphor,  which  appears  to  be  the 
most  important  constituent.  It  also  contains  an  acrid  resin,  a 
bitter  principle  and  a  crystalline  principle  artanthic  acid. 

Allied  Plants. — The  drug  is  frequently  admixed  with,  or 
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lFiC.  6S.     Uuiira.     A,  branch  of  Piper  angusli folium.     B,  fraitment 
'--  tipper  surfsce.    C.  fragment  showing  petiole  and  lower  deeply 
t  mrlace. — After  Thorns. 


a  MdUco  \  I  ranch  w  ih  kavis  a  d  fl  wcr  spikes  {{); 
af  leaf  sliowinR  one  f  ihc  truntalc  leeili  libru vascular  bimiUc 
(v)  oilsMrelion  reservoirs  ( >)  C  irans  erse  sea  on  of  leaf  near  iwo 
<  showmi!  upper  epidermis  n(  sevcrnl  Ia>er9  (e>  pal  sa<Ie  cells  (n>. 
trachex  (i).  sieve  (g).  collinchtni.i  lit.  Uiusi  [<arendi>ina  coniaimng 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  (ca),  hairs  (h) ;  D,  transverse  section  of  leaf 
shciwing  in  addition  an  oil-!«retion  resiTvi.ir  dO  ;  E,  portion  of  luwrr 
epidermis  showing  three  stomara:  F,  imrii-in  of  upper  epidermis;  G, 
portion  of  leaf  showing  the  glanduhir-imneiaic  character  due  to  <he 
oil-secretion  reservoirs  (<i)  ;  H.  non-glandular  hairs;  1,  stamen:  J.  pnncn 
grains,  which  are  aliont  (lOlU  mm.  'n  diameter;  K. -prisms  of  calcium 
oxalate;  L,  a,  hair  from  the  perianth;  M.  trachea;  from  the  stem  with 
spiral  and  annular  markings. 
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entirely  substituted  by,  otber  species  of  Piper.  Of  these  may 
be  mentioned  F.  camphorifemm  {the  oil  of  which  contains  bor- 
neol  and  camphor),  P.  lineatum,  P.  angtisti folium  Ossaiium,  P. 
acutifolium  subverbasd folium,  P.  moUicomum  and  P.  asperifol- 
ium. 


Fic  67  Cubeb  A  iransverst  >.ccnim  (if  ihe  pericarp  shiiniiij 
epidermis  (Ep)  slonc  cells  (Sc)  ciil  cells  (Sc),  parenchyma  (P). 
collapsed  parenchyma  tissue  (z)  endocarp  (En)  composed  of  slone  cells. 
B,  spike  showmg  bracts  (o)  younti  sessile  fruils  (d).  and  a  mature 
fniit  with  long  pedicel  (e)  C  lon^ititdiiial  st'Ction  of  mature  fruit 
showing  pericarp  (i)  union  (ll  iif  '.eed  and  ptricarp.  large  pcrisperm 
(k),  small  endosperm  (m).  which  surrounds  the  embryo  (E).  U.  flower 
diagram  showing  the  position  of  the  Mower  in  reference  to  the  rachis 
(a),  bract  (D)  and  pericarp  (c)  which  .surrounds  the  ovule  (S).— 
After  Meyer. 

LiTEkATURE. — Thorns.  Arbeiten  a.  d.  I'harm.  Institiit  d.  Uni- 
versitat  P.erlin,  1910,  p.  70. 

CL'UEBA.— CUBED  [iERKII-:S.— The  fniit  of  I'iper  Cii- 
beha  (Fam.  Piperacea).  a  wowiy  climber,  indij;enons  In  liornen, 
Java  and  Sumatra,  where  it  is  apparently  also  cnhivated.     Tlie 
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fruit  is  gathered  when  full  grown  but  still  green,  and  carefully 
dried  in  the  sun,  the  commercial  supplies  being  shipped  from 
Batavia  and  Singapore. 

Description. — Drupe  dry,  superior,  globular,  4  to  6  mm.  in 
diameter,  with  a  straight,  slender  peduncle  5  to  7  mm.  long; 
externally  dark  brown,  coarsely  reticulate,  summit  with  remains 
of  3  to  4  stigmas;  pericarp  about  0.3  mm.  thick;  internally  light 


Q    Q^    Oo 


Fig.  68.  Powdered  Cubeb.  Sc,  sclerenchymatous  fibers ;  St,  stone  cells ; 
P,  parenchyma  cells;  Pe,  parenchyma  of  perisperm  filled  with  starch: 
S,  starch  grains  0.002  to  0.012  mm.  in  diameter;  T,  trache.x:  O.  oil 
globules;  F,  reddish-brown  amorphous  fragments.    Drawing  by  Hogstad. 

brown,  smooth,  oily,  1-locular,  1-seeded;  seed  atropous,  broadly 
ovoid,  4  to  5  mm.  in  diameter,  reddish-brown,  straight,  mostly 
smooth  on  one  side  where  it  lies  against  the  pericarp,  chalazal  end 
with  a  broad  scar,  micropyle  with  a  slight  depression,  a  small 
embryo  at  the  upper  end  of  the  reserve  layer ;  odor  distinct ;  taste 
aromatic  and  pungent. 

Inner  Stkucture.--  See  iMg.  67. 

Powder. —  (Mg.  68).  IJght  brown  to  blackish-brown:  stone 
cells    single    or    in    isolated    groups,   nearlv    isodianietric.    thick- 
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waDcd,  with  numerous  simple  pores,  and  colorless  or  light-yel- 
low contents;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  few,  short,  thick-walled, 
strongly  lignified ;  parenchymatous  cells  with  reddish-brown  tan- 
nin masses;  oil-secretion  cells  with  suberized  walls;  oil  globules 
nnmcrous;  fragments  of  powder  becoming  wine-colored  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  10  to  18  per  cent.,  consisting 
chiefly  of  terpenes  and  sesquiterpenes  and  a  sesquiterpene  hydrate 
known  as  cubeb  camphor ;  several  resins,  2.5  to  3.5  per  cent.,  one 
of  which  is  acrid,  the  other  a  so-called  indifferent  resin ;  cubebic 
acid,  1  to  3.5  per  cent.,  this  being  colored  reddish  with  sulphuric 
acid;  a  bitter  crystalline  principle,  cubcbin,  0.4  to  3  per  cent.; 
fixed  oil,  1  per  cent. ;  gum,  8  per  cent. ;  starch,  and  about  6  per 
cent,  of  ash. 

Allied  Plants. — A  number  of  other  species  of  Piper  yield 
fruits  resembling  cubeb,  as  Piper  Clusii,  of  West  Africa;  P.  bor- 
honense,  of  Bourbon ;  P.  sumatranum  and  P.  pedicellosum,  of 
Indo-China. 

The  fruit  of  Toddalia  lanceolata  (Fam.  Rutacere)  is  used 
in  Africa  in  place  of  cubeb  (berries).  The  fruits  of  Litsea 
citrata  have  been  sold  as  false  cubeb,  and  those  of  Litsea  Cubeba 
<  Fam.  Lauracca* )  are  substituted  for  cubeb  in  Cochin  China. 

AnrLTERANT.^. — The  fruits  of  other  si)ecies  of  Piper  some- 
times find  their  way  into  market ;  these  are  grayish  in  color, 
somewhat  hitter,  and  do  not  give  a  wine-colored  reaction  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Not  infrequently  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
rachis  is  present  and  this  contains  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
the  active  principles. 

LiTERAirRK. — Z('>rnig.  Arzneidrogen. 

KA\^\._KAVA-KAVA,  METHYSTICL'M,  KAV;E  RTII- 
ZOMA   OR    RHIZOMA    KAWA-KAW'A.— The    rhizomes   of 
P/per  methysticum  (Fam.  Pi])erace«x),  a  plant  indigenous  to  and 
cultivated  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  from  Hawaii  to  the  East 
Indies.     The  rhizome  is  largely  used  in  these  countries  in  the 
preparation  of  an  intoxicating  drink,  which  is  prepared  by  macer- 
ating the  drug  in  water.     It  has  only  recently  come  into  promi- 
nence again  and  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  medicine.    Formerly 
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the  entire  rhizome  was  found  in  commerce  but  at  the  present 
time  the  drug  is  carefully  prepared  by  first  removing  the  outer 
corky  layer  with  roots,  cutting  it  into  short  pieces,  and  dried. 

Description. — In  irregular  transverse  and  longitudinal 
pieces,  varying  from  3  to  8  cm.  in  length  and  1  to  5  cm.  in  diam- 
eter; externally  light  yellowish  or  grayish-brown,  longitudinally 
wrinkled  and  with  large  circular  root  scars;  fracture  of  small 
pieces  short  and  mealy  and  of  thicker  pieces  tough;  inner  sur- 
face light  yellowish-brown,  with  a  large  pith,  a  distinctly  radiate 
xylem  and  occasionally  a  thin  bark;  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid 
applied  to  the  surface  produces  a  deep  cherry  red  color;  odor 
slight;  taste  sweetish,  pungent,  followed  by  a  slight  numbness. 
]?^ieces  of  the  stem  are  more  woody  and  have  a  hollow  pith. 

Inner  Structure. — Hypodermis  of  several  rows  of  cells  con- 
taining a  gf eenish-yellow  or  yellowish-brown  resin ;  in  the  layers 
of  collenchymatous  cells  occur  stone  cells  and  cells  containing 
an  amorphous  resinous  substance;  leptome  composed  of  thin- 
walled  more  or  less  collapsed  cells;  xylem  composed  of  wood 
wedges  with  broad  medullary  rays,  the  walls  of  the  latter  being 
more  or  less  lignified  and  the  lumina  containing  a  brownish  amor- 
phous  resinous  substance ;  pith  consisting  of  starch-bearing  paren- 
chyma in  which  are  distributed  concentric  fibrovascular  bundles 
largely  composed  of  tracheid-like  cells.  The  roots  show  a  dis- 
tinctly radiate  structure,  the  medullary  rays  being  of  a  sclerenchy- 
matous  nature. 

Powder. —  (Fig.  69).  Light  yellowish-brown;  starch  grains 
numerous,  single  or  2-  to  3-compound,  the  individual  grains  being 
spheroidal  or  planoconvex,  from  0.006  to  0.045  mm.  in  diameter 
and  marked  by  nearly  central  radial  clefts  or  triangular  fissures ; 
lignified  elements  consisting  of  scalariform  or  reticulate  tracheae 
and  sclerenchymatous  fibers;  secretion  cells  containing  either 
greenish-yellow,  yellowish-red  or  yellowish-brown  amorphous 
masses.  Microsublimate  crystals  of  methysticin  are  readily 
obtainable   (l^g.  69).  .      • 

Constituents. — About  5.3  per  cent,  of  resin  consisting  of 
two  distinct  resinous  principles,  a  free  resin  acid  and  resene ;  the 
active  constituent,  methysticin,  0.30  per  cent.,  w  -methysticin  0.27 
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per  cent. ;  yangontn,  0.2  per  cent. ;  an  alkaloid  0.02  per  cent. ; 
two  glucosides  amounting  to  0.7  per  cent.;  an  amorphous  add 
insoluble  in  water,  0.75  per  cent. ;  ash  not  more  than  8  per  cent. ; 
starch  SO  per  cent. ;  also  mucilage  and  sugar. 
IjTEBATtiRE. — Zomig,  Arzneidrogeo. 


Fic.  69.  Microcrystals  formed  in  Kava-kava,  the  root  of  Piper 
methysticuin :  A,  crystals  of  methysticin  obtained  on  treatment  on  sec- 
lions  of  the  root  or  the  powder  with  alcohol,  the  crystals  being  of  a  liRht 
ydlow  color,  attaining  a  length  of  0.160  mm.  and  becoming  of  a  violet 
red  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  B,  crystals  of  methysticinic  acid 
obtained  upon  heating  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  with  one  or  two 
drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  adding  dilute  alcohol  and 
allowing  the  slide  to  stand  for  24  hours.  Crystals  of  methysticin  can  also 
t>e  obtained  upon  sublimation,  providing  the  powder  has  been  acted  on 
previously  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  emulsin  or  saliva. — After  Tunmann 
in  Gehe  &  Co.'s  Handel sberichl.  1912. 


SALICACE.5,     OR     WILLOW     FAMILY. 

This  family  consists  of  2  genera,  viz.:  Sali.x  and  Populus, 
and  of  which  there  are  200  or  more  species.  They  are  mostly 
native  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  some  growing  in  the  Arctic 
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regions  and  necessarily  being  of  diminutive  stature.  The  willows 
usually  grow  in  wet  ground  and  are  sometimes  used,  like  the 
Australian  eucalyptus,  in  drying  out  damp  ground  especially  where 
the  conditions  are  unsanitary.  The  willows  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated not  only  for  ornamental  purposes  but  for  economic  pur- 
poses. The  twigs  are  used  in  the  making  of  baskets,  and  the 
wood  furnishes  a  charcoal  which  is  employed  in  medicine  and 
in  making  crayons  and  gunpowder.  The  "pussy  willow"  (Salix 
discolor)  is  a  small  tree  rather  common  in  low  meadows  and 
river  banks  and  is  marked  by  thick  cylindrical  aments,  the  scales 
being  copiously  clothed  with  long  glossy  hairs.  The  Poplars  are 
sometimes  planted  because  of  their  rapid  growth  as  shade  trees. 
They  are  also  grown  to  serve  as  windbreaks  in  the  Western 
States.  The  wo(m1  is  largely  used  in  making  paper,  cardboard. 
etc.  1  he  balsam-poplar  or  tacamahac  (Populus  balsamifera)  and 
halm  of  gileacl  (1\  candicans)  are  well-known  trees  of  the 
United  States  and  distinguished  by  their  large  buds,  which  are 
copiously  covered  with  a  fragrant  resin. 

Some  of  the  important  anatomical  characteristics  of  this 
family  are  the  following :  In  the  stem  there  is  a  superficial  devel- 
opment of  the  periderm  and  isolated  bundles  of  bast  fibers:  the 
medullary  rays  are  from  1  to  2  cells  in  width ;  the  tracheae  usually 
possess  simple  pores  and  the  wood  parenchyma,  which  is  scantily 
developed,  contains  tlnck,  porous  walls.  In  the  leaves  the  inner 
walls  of  the  e])idermal  cells  may  be  modified  to  mucilage;  the 
stomata  are  accompanied  by  subsidiary  cells  arranged  parallel 
to  the  pores,  the  hairs  are  of  the  simple  unicellular  type,  and 
the  leaf-teeth  may  become  glandular,  excreting  an  excess  of 
balsam  in  certain  s])ecies  of  Salix  and  Populus.  Calcium  oxalate 
occurs  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates  and  solitary  crystals. 
In  some  cases  the  pith  may  contain  a  deposition  of  carbonate  of 
calcium. 

SALIX.— CORTEX  SALICIS,  WILLOW  BARK.— The 
bark  of  Salix  alba  (Fam.  Salicacex),  a  noble  tree  indigenous 
to  Euro])e  and  naturalized  in  the  northern  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  the  sj^ring  of  the  year  the  bark  is  stripped  from 
the  2  or  3  year  old  branches  and  quickly  dried.    The  commercial 
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article  frequently  consists  in  a  large  part  of  the  bark  of  more 
mature  branches  or  the  trunk  of  young  trees  and  is  frequently 
deprived  of  the  periderm. 

Description. — In  quills  or  in  long  flat  pieces,  sometimes  as 
Ion?  as  1  M.  and  from  0.5  to  1  mm.  in  thickness ;  outer  surface 
yellowish-brown  or  blackish-brown  irregularly  wrinkled  and 
roag:h-scaly  in  the  older  bark;  inner  surface  cinnamon  brown, 
finely  lonjotudinally  wrinkled ;  fracture  short  fibrous,  the  inner 
portion  separable  into  thin  layers;  the  cut  surface  colored  red 
with  sulphuric  acid  (presence  of  salicin),  and  colored  dark  green 
upon  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  (presence  of 
tannin) ;  odor  slight,  aromatic ;  taste  bitter  and  astringent. 

Inner  Structure. — The  epidermal  cells  when  present  possess 
thick,  nearly  uniform  outer  walls.  The  cork  cells  are  developed 
within  the  hypodermis  and  arc  much  thickened  on  the  outer  walls. 
The  primary  bark  consists  of  a  layer  of  small  collenchymatous 
cells  and  parenchyma  containing  starch,  rosettes  of  calcium 
oxalate,  tannic  acid  and  sometimes  chloroplastids.  The  inner 
bark  consists  of  small  groups  of  bast  fibers  and  leptome  separated 
by  1-celled  medullary  rays ;  the  groups  of  bast  fibers  are  sur- 
rounded by  crystal  fibers,  each  containing  a  rhombohedral  crystal 
of  calcium  oxalate. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  glucoside,  Salicin,  the  amount  of 
which  varies  in  different  portions  of  the  bark  and  according  to 
the  time  when  it  is  gathered  as  follows :  outer  bark,  2.5  per  cent. ; 
middle  bark,  5.8  per  cent.;  innermost  layers,  11.3  per  cent.;  bark 
•  ollected  in  spring,  7.38  per  cent. ;  and  that  gathered  in  the  fall, 
(>M  per  cent.  Salicin  through  the  actions  of  ferments  forms 
saligenin  which  latter  when  taken  into  the  human  system  is  de- 
comi)ose(l  into  salicylic  acid.  The  drug  also  contains  13  per  cent, 
"f  tannic  acid ;  calcium  oxalate,  gum  and  wax. 

Salicin  crystallizes  in  orthorhombic  prisms  and  when  exam- 
ined by  means  of  polarized  light,  using  crossed  nicols,  they  dis- 
play beautiful  colors.  I^'or  color  plate  showing  these  crystals  in 
jKiIarized  light,  consult  Kraemer's  Applied  and  Economic  Botany. 
Allied  Plants. — The  bark  of  the  black  willow  (Salix  Nigra) 
is  used  to  some  extent  in  this  country.    The  tree  is  rather  com- 
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men  in  the  United  States  growing  almost  everywhere  excepting 
California.    The  bark  of  Salix  discolor  contains  in  addition  to 
salicin,  the  glucoside  of  metahydroxybenzaldehyde,  salinigrin. — 
Power,  Pharm.  Jour.,  1902  (dp),  p.  157. 
Literature. — Zomig,  Arzneidrogen, 

CARBO  LIGNL— CARBO  LIGNI  PULVERATUS, 
CARBO  LIGNI  DEPURATUS,  OR  WOOD  CHARCOAL.— 
The  carbonaceous  residue  that  remains  after  heating,  without 
access  of  air,  the  wood  of  one  or  more  species  of  the  following 
genera :  Salix,  Populus,  Quercus  or  Corylus.  A  number  of  meth- 
ods are  employed  in  the  production  of  Charcoal  as  the  use  of 
heaps,  iron  cylinders  or  overheated  steam.  The  yield  of  Charcoal 
varies  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  and  that  made  from  the  willow 
is  preferred.    Maple  charcoal  is  also  largely  employed. 

Charcoal  retains  the  shape  of  the  pieces  of  wood  from  which 
it  is  formed.  It  is  black,  inodorous,  tasteless,  very  porous,  brittle 
and  insoluble  in  any  of  the  ordinary  solvents.  In  medicine  it  is 
usually  used  in  the  powdered  form  and  when  examined  by  means 
of  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  pur- 
plish-black irregular  structureless  fragments.  It  consists  largely 
of  pure  carbon,  retaining  the  ash  of  the  wood  from  which  it  was 
derived.  Upon  heating  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  with  alcohol 
and  filtering,  the  filtrate  should  leave  no  residue  upon  evaporation. 
If  one  gm.  of  charcoal  is  boiled  with  5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  one 
of  the  alkalies  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  should  be  colorless  (evi- 
dence of  complete  carbonization).  The  soluble  ash  in  charcoal 
may  be  extracted  by  means  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

A  fine  charcoal  is  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Linden  and 
Poplar  in  Europe;  and  under  the  name  of  Carbo  Panis  a  char- 
coal is  made  from  bread. 

GEMM.F.  POPULI.— TURIONES  POPULI,  BALSAM 
POPLAR  BUDS  OR  BALM  OF  GILEAD  BUDS.— The  buds 
of  the  balsam  poplar  or  Tacamahac  (Populis  balsamifera)  (Earn. 
Salicace*x*).  This  tree  is  found  in  the  northern  United  States  and 
British  America,  and  its  trunk  sometimes  measures  nearly  2  M. 
in  diameter.  In  the  early  spring  the  buds  are  gathered  before  they 
open.     They  are  lanceolate-cylindrical,  with  a  broad  base  and 
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sharp  pointed  summit ;  from  20  to  25  mm.  in  length  and  about 
5  mm.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  the  terminal  buds  being  longer 
Aan  the  axillary  ones.  They  are  saturated  with  a  yellow  bal- 
samic exudation  which  in  the  fresh  buds  is  very  sticky,  and  are 
covered  with  5  oblong,  pointed,  concave,  closely  imbricated,  thick 
scales  having  a  light-brown  color  and  being  very  lustrous  on* 
the  outer  surface.  These  latter  form  a  thin  shell  inside  of  which 
at  the  base  are  the  young  leaves,  with  their  protecting  scales  and 
hairs,  arranged  on  a  cylindrical  axis.  They  have  a  balsamic  odor 
somewhat  suggestive  of  chamomile  and  an  aromatic  and  bitter 
taste. 

The  poplar  buds  contain  0.5  per  cent,  of  a  light  yellow  vola- 
tile oil,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  consists  principally  of 
humulene.  They  also  contain  a  soft  balsamic  resin,  gallic  acid, 
malic  acid,  salicin,  populin,  mannit,  chrysin,  fixed  oil  and  tecto- 
chnsin. 

The  buds  of  other  species  of  Populis  are  also  said  to  furnish 
some  of  the  commercial  article.  The  buds  of  the  fir  (Abies  bal- 
samea)  furnish  an  article  known  as  False  Balm  of  Gilead  Buds 
which  are  very  aromatic  and  resinous  and  contain  besides  tannin 
a  bitter  glucoside,  picein. 

POPULIS.— POPLAR.— The  bark  of  the  White  or  Silver 
poplar,  also  known  as  the  Great  Aspen  or  Abele  (Populis  alba). 
The  drug  consists  of  quills  or  flat  pieces,  varying  in  length  and 
from  0.5  to  3  mm.  in  thickness ;  outer  surface  greenish-white, 
smooth  and  with  numerous  lenticels ;  inner  surface  light  brown 
and  longitudinally  striated ;  fracture  short-fibrous ;  odor  slight ; 
taste  bitter  and  astringent.  The  bark  contains  in  addition  to 
salicin,  the  glucoside,  populin  or  benzoyl-salicin,  which  fornix 
needle-shaped  crystals,  having  a  somewhat  sweetish  and  acid  taste 
and  yield  upon  hydrolysis  saligenin  or  salicylic  alcohol  and  ben- 
zoic acid. 

MYRICACEiE.     OR     SWEET     GALE     FAMILY. 

A  family  consisting  of  a  single  genus  and  of  which  the  wax 
myrtle  or  bayberry  (Myrica  cerifera)  is  best  known.  The  latter 
is  a  small  shrub  growing  in  sandy  soil  in  North  America,  espe- 
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cially  near  the  sea  coast  and  produces  diminutive  clusters  of 
small  berries  which  are  covered  with  a  wax,  which  is  used  when 
mixed  with  tallow  to  form  candles,  hence  it  is  sometimes  known 
as  Candleberry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  species  yield  use- 
ful products,  some  furnishing  astringent  barks  while  from  the 
leaves  of  the  sweet  gale  (M.  Gale)  is  derived  a  volatile  oil. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  bark  of  none  of  the  species 
contain  either  bast  fibers  or  stone  cells,  but  in  Myrica  Gale  there 
are  isolated  bundles  of  primary  bast  fibers  with  intermediate 
groups  of  stone  cells,  which  in  other  species  form  a  continuous 
ring.  The  tracheae  have  scalariform  thickenings.  Stomata  are 
found  only  on  the  lower  surface.  The  hairs  are  unicellular  and 
in  the  form  of  peltate  glands.  In  Myrica  Gale  the  non-glandular 
hairs  are  Hgnified. 

MYRICA.— MYRICA  BARK  OR  BAYBERRY  BARK.-- 
The  bark  of  the  root  of  Myrica  cerifera  (Fam.  Myricaceae),  a 
common  shrub  growing  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  coast  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  The  roots  are  gathered  late  in  the  fall,  freed 
from  dirt,  the  bark  separated  and  carefully  dried.  Sometimes 
the  bark  is  prepared  by  contusing  the  roots,  separating  the  bark, 
drying  and  powdering.  Both  the  bark  and  the  pow^der  should 
be  kept  in  tightly  closed  containers  and  not  exposed  to  light. 

Description. — In  transversely  curved  strips,  or  quilled  pieces; 
from  2  to  15  cm.  in  length,  0.5  to  2  cm.  in  lireadth  and  from 
1  to  2  mm.  in  thickness ;  outer  surface  reddish-brown,  nearly 
smooth,  sometimes  wrinkled,  with  occasional  silver  gray  patches 
of  the  epidermal  layer ;  inner  surface  very  dark  brown  and  finely 
striate;  fracture  short,  mealy,  emitting  a  dust  w^hich  is  sternuta- 
tory; fractured  surface  light  brown  in  the  outer  portion  and 
yellowish-l)rown  in  the  inner  layer ;  odor  distinct,  aromatic ;  taste 
slightly  bitter  and  astringent,  becoming  pungent  and  acrid. 

Powder. — Light  reddish-brown;  sternutatory;  starch  grains 
numerous,  single  or  2-  to  4-compound,  the  individual  grains  from 
0.003  to  0.012  mm.  in  length;  calcium  oxalate  in  monoclinic 
prisms  or  rosette  aggregates,  from  0.015  to  0.045  nmi.  in  diam- 
eter; bast  fibers  with  strongly  lignified,  porous  walls  and  often 
accompanied  with  crystal  fibers;  stone  cells  with  thick  lignified. 
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finely  lamcllaled,  porous  walls ;  cork  cells  with  thick  lignified  or 
brownish  walls  and  filled  w^th  a  reddish  anior])hoiis  substance ; 
occasional  woody  fragments  showing  tracheae  having  bordered 
pores. 

CoxsTiTUENTS. — A  Small  quantity  of  a  volatile  oil ;  two  resins, 
the  one  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  the  other  insoluble  in  ether 
and  astringent ;  myricinic  acid ;  from  2.5  to  3.5  per  cent,  of 
tannic  acid ;  a  trace  of  gallic  acid ;  4  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  0.6 
per  cent,  of  mucilage. 

Allied  Plants. — The  leaves  of  Myrica  cerifera  yield  about 
3  per  cent,  of  a  greenish,  aromatic  volatile  oil.  The  fruits  of 
this  same  plant  contain  32  per  cent,  of  a  solid  fat  consisting  of 
palmitin,  palmitic  acid  and  lauric  acid.  It  also  contains  5  per 
cent,  of  resin  and  45  per  cent,  of  starch. 

The  rhizome  and  leaves  of  the  Sweet  Fern  ( Myrica  aspleni- 
folia),  a  common  low  shrub,  growing  with  Ericaceous  plants  in 
northeastern  United  States  and  Canada,  have  l)een  used  in 
medidne.  The  leaves  contain  0.08  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil;  7 
to  10  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid ;  resin  and  a  saponin-like  substance. 
The  rhizomes  yield  6  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid  and  8  per  cent,  of 
starch. 

The  leaves  of  the  Sweet  Gale  (Myrica  Gale)  contain  0.03 
per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil.  The  leaves  and  hninches  arc  strongly 
aromatic  and  have  an  astrini^ent  and  bitter  taste. 

LiTKRATi-RE. — Hambriglit,  Amer.  Jour.  IMiarni.,  1863,  p.  193; 
I'eacock,  Ibid.,  1892,  p.  303. 

J  I'  G  L  A  N  D  A  C  E  .!£,     OR     W  A  T.  NUT     F  A  M  I  L  Y. 

A  small  family  of  6  genera,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  Julians  and  Car}'a.  They  yield  useful  woods,  the  barks  arc 
used  in  tanning  and  dyeing  and  the  fruits  are  edible.  The  inner 
morjihology  is  rather  distinctive,  all  of  the  s])ecies  contain  peltate- 
glandular  hairs  and  some  of  the  genera  including  Juglans  show 
a  septation  of  the  pith  resembling  that  which  is  found  in  Phytol- 
acca. In  the  f)ark  of  Carya  there  are  isolated  groups  of  primary 
bast  filxTs  and  in  Juglans  there  is  a  composite  sclerenchymatous 
nng^.   The  trachejc  usually  have  simple  pores  and  the  wood  jiaren- 
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chyma  are  rather  abundant.  The  stomata  are  usually  restricted 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  loose  tnesophyll 
are  cells  containing  rosette  aggregates.  Solitary  crystals  of  cal- 
cium oxalate  are  also  occasionally  present  in  some  of  the  genera. 
The  non-glandular  hairs  are  either  unicellular  or  of  the  tufted 
type. 

JUGLANS.— BUTTERNUT  BARK.— The  bark  of  the  root 
of  Juglans  cinerea  (Fam.  Juglandaceae),  a  tree  growing  in  rich 
moist  soil  in  the  eastern  and  central  United  States.  The  roots 
are  collected  in  the  autumn,  the  bark  separated  and  dried. 

Description. — In  quills  or  flattened  somewhat  channelc<l 
pieces,  of  variable  length  and  from  2  to  10  mm.  in  thickness; 
both  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  are  dark  brown,  the  outer  being 
somewhat  scaly ;  fracture  short,  fibrous,  the  surface  being  some- 
what checkered ;  odor  distinct ;  taste  bitter,  pungent  and  acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  70. 

Powder. — Dark  brown;  calcium  oxalate  ustially  in  rosette 
aggregates  from  0.015  to  0.050  mm.  in  diameter  or  in  monoclinic 
prisms  from  0.010  to  0.025  mm.  in  length  occurring  in  paren- 
chyma or  in  crystal  fibers ;  bast  fibers,  0.030  mm.  wide  and  very 
long;  stone  cells,  from  0.035  to  0.100  mm.  in  diameter;  oily  drops 
and  purplish-brown  tannin  masses  in  parenchyma.  Starch  grains, 
mostly  single,  or  2-  to  4-compound,  the  individual  grains  from 
0.003  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter,  occasionally  with  a  central  cleft. 
J.  cinerea  is  distinguished  from  J.  alba  and  J.  nigra  in  that  both 
of  the  latter  possess  numerous  crystal  fibers  containing  prismatic 
or  rhombohedral  crystals.  J.  nigra  has  also  in  the  medullary  rays 
rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate.  J.  regia  appears  more 
nearly  to  resemble  J.  cinerea. 

Constituents. — It  contains  about  7  per  cent,  of  a  yellow, 
crystalline  acrid  principle  which  is  colored  purple  with  alkalies; 
2  to  2.5  per  cent,  of  a  crystalline  resin;  volatile  oil,  tannin,  sugar, 
and  a  fixed  oil. 

Adulterants. — The  stem  bark,  of  Juglans  cinerea,  is  some- 
times mixed  with  the  drug  and  is  distinguished  by  the  outer 
surface  possessing  occasional  grayish  patches  of  certain  lichens. 

Allied  Plants. — The  bark,  of  the  black  walnut   (Juglans 
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nigra),  somewhai  resembles  butternut  bark,  but  is  more  coarsely 
striate  and  the  fraeturcrt  surface  is  more  uniformly  brown. 

CORTEX  FRUCTUS  JUGLANDIS.— CORTEX  NUCUM 
Jl'GUNDIS  VIRIDIS.  ENGLISH  WALNUT  SHELLS  — 
The  hulls  (outer  jvortion  of  the  pericarp)   of  the  fruit  of  the 

A 


Fk.  ?0.  Juglans.  A,  transverse  section  showing  cork  (K) ; 
patn)ch}-itu  cells  (P);  {tarcnchyma  cells  filled  with  tannin  (Tc) ;  roieite 
aKK"Otei  Slid  monoctinic  pnsms  of  calcium  oxalate  (Ca)  ;  stone  cells 
(St>;  iicTc  (L) ;  bast  fibers  (BE);  starch  grains  (S);  medullary  rays 
(M).  B,  Iragincnt  showing  parenchyma  cells  (P),  and  rosette  aHRreBates 
of  caldatn  oxalate  (Ca).  C.  un^ential  section  showing  medullary  rays 
(U).  sieve  (L).  D.  bast  liber  m  longitudinal  view.  E,  fragment  in 
toog^udinal  riew  showing  4-sidcd  calcium  oxalate  crystals  (Ca)  in  cells 
fomiinK  »  crystal  fiber  (Cf)  and  adjoining  2  bast  fibers.  F,  characteristic 
nose  cdU  (St).— Drawing  by  Hogsiad. 
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Persian  or  English  walnut  (Juglans  regia)  have  been  used  in 
medicine  in  the  fresh  and  green  condition.  The  dried  hulls  have 
been  recently  imported  under  the  name  of  ''vegetable  shells'' 
apparently  for  the  purposes  of  using  them  in  the  ground  condi- 
tion as  an  adulterant. 

The  dried  hulls,  or  '^shells,"  consist  of  pieces  or  fragments 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  pericarp, 
i.  c,  the  epicarp  and  sarcocarp.  The  pieces  are  more  or  less 
irregular,  involuted  and  shrivelled,  from  5  to  35  mm.  in  diam- 
eter, and  break  with  a  short  fracture.  Some  of  the  pieces  arc 
marked  by  the  stem-scar  or  still  have  attached  to  them  portions 
of  the  stem.  Externally,  the  epicarp,  or  outer  layer,  is  rather 
smooth,  though  coarsely  wrinkled,  marked  by  numerous  small 
dots,  and  varies  in  color  from  light  to  dark  brown.  The  sar- 
cocarp, or  inner  layer,  is  somewhat  spongy%  dark  brown  or  black- 
ish-brown in  color,  and  more  or  less  fibrous,  due  to  the  shrink- 
ling  of  the  parenohyma  from  the  fibrovascular  bundles.  The 
taste  of  the  hull  is  markedly  acid  and  somewhat  bitterish,  but 
the  odor  is  not  very  pronounced  or  characteristic. 

The  microscopical  characteristics  of  the  powder  are  illus- 
trated in  V\g.  71. 

Literature. — Kraemer,  Anier.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1911,  p.  377. 

P.  E  T  U  L  A  C:  E  .!•:,     OR      BIRCH     FAMILY. 

A  group  of  6  genera  of  monoecious  trees  or  shrubs.  They 
are  common  to  both  hemispheres.  The  two  genera  of  greatest 
importance  are  lletula,  or  birch  and  Corylus,  or  hazelnut.  The 
birches  arc  extremely  hardy  and  some  grow  within  the  Arctic 
circle.  They  find  a  great  many  uses.  A  volatile  oil,  closeK 
resembling  true  oil  of  wintergreen,  is  obtained  from  the  twigs 
and  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  sweet  or  black  birch  (Betula  lenta) 
a  tree  growing  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  The 
bark  of  the  white  birch  serves  a  number  of  useful  purposes 
slabs  of  it  lieing  used  for  the  thatching  of  roofs,  the  outside 
covering  of  boxes  for  window  gardens,  as  well  as  a  variety  ol 
other  purposes.  It  contains  a  yellow  coloring  principle  making 
it  serviceable  in  dyeinir  and  sufficient  tannin  to  make  it  valuabh 
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Fig.  71.  Pericarp  of  fruil  of  JuKlans  riKia  :  .\.  slomaia  of  cpicarp; 
B,  cross-section  of  pericarp  showing  epidermis  <c),  cells  with  reddish- 
brown  contents  (c),  sclerotic  cells  {s),  parenchyma  (p)  containing  proto- 
plasm and  starch  grains;  C.  mestomc  strand  of  the  sarcocarp  showing; 
vessels  (v),  libriform  (1),  leiitome  (s).  parenchyma  containing  protoplasm 
and  starch  <p) ;  D,  non-glandiilar  hairs  from  the  apical  and  basal 
portions  of  fruit;  K.  glandular  hairs  from  base  of  fruit  sitnilar  to  those 
found  in  large  numlwrs  on  the  surface  of  the  butternut  ( Juglans  cinereal ; 

F.  rosette   aggregates    resembling    llic    membrane   crystals    of    Rosanoff; 

G.  sclerotic  cells  found  in  (he  powder :  H,  fragment  of  non -glandular 
hair;  K,  starch  grains  from  0,002  to  (1,010  mm.  in  diameter;  L,  trachea; 
with  annular  markings;  M,  calcium  oxalate  crystals. 
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for  tanning.  The  wood  varies  in  color,  is  firm  and  tough  in  tex- 
ture and  is  used  for  highly  ornamental  furniture.  The  hazelnut, 
or  filbert  is  chiefly  known  for  its  edible  nuts,  yet  the  tree  serves 
many  other  useful  purposes. 

The  wood,  of  the  plants  of  this  family,  is  extremely  tough  and 
flexible  and  the  branches  are  used  in  the  making  of  fishing  rods, 
hurdles,  crates  and,  when  split,  into  hoops  for  casks.  The  wood 
like  that  of  the  birch  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal.  The 
forked  twigs  of  the  European  hazel  were  formerly  used  like  those 
of  witch-hazel  as  a  Divining  rod. 

The  cork  arises  in  the  outermost  layers  of  the  bark  forming 
large  plates,  so  that  it  can  be  removed  in  large  pieces.  The 
exfoliating  cork  of  the  birch  is  also  distinguished  by  the  long, 
linear,  transverse  lenticels.  The  bark  is  free  from  secondary  bast 
fibers  and  usually  contains  numerous  groups  of  stone  cells.  In 
Betula  and  AInus  the  tracheae  possess  bordered  pores  and  scalari- 
form  thickenings.  A  mucilaginous  epidermis  is  not  of  infrequent 
occurrence  in  the  leaves  and  the  stomata  usually  occur  only  on  the 
lower  surface.  The  hairs  are  both  non-glandular  and  glandular, 
and  glandular  scales  occur  on  species  of  Betula  and  Alnus.  Cal- 
cium oxalate  occurs  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates  and  soli- 
tary crystals. 

BETULA  LENTA.— CHERRY,  OR  SWEET  BIRCH.— 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  of  Betula  lenta,  a 
handsome  tree  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  American  birches, 
yields  a  volatile  oil  known  as  oil  of  birch.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
bark  by  first  macerating  the  pieces  with  water  and  then  distilling 
the  oil  by  means  of  copper  stills.  The  oil  does  not  pre-exist  in 
the  bark,  but  is  formed  from  a  glucoside,  gaultherin.  The  latter 
forms  colorless  needles  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  It  is 
very  easily  decomposed,  even  being  hydrolysed  in  alcohol  of  SW 
per  cent.    The  bark  also  contains  about  3  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

CORTEX  BETULA.— BIRCH  BARK.— The  bark  of  the 
European  white  birch  (Betula  verrucosa)  is  used  to  some  extent 
in  medicine.  The  bark  of  the  older  branches  and  trunk  is  col- 
lected, and  after  removing  the  periderm,  is  carefully  dried. 

It  consists  of  more  or  less  flattened  pieces  from  0.5  to  2  cm. 
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in  ihidtncss.  The  outer  surface  is  orange-yellow,  with  whitish 
(oltbtt  and  occasional  scales  of  cork ;  inner  surface  yellowish- 
imtn,  wnooih  and  finely  wrinkled ;  fracture  granular  and  even ; 
idor  slight  and  taste  bitter. 

The  bark  is  distinguished  by  not  having  any  bast  fibers,  these 
being  re|)bced  by  stone  cells  which  occur  in  groups  forming  an 
inttmiple^  circle.  The  parenchyma  associated  with  the  sieve  is 
in  part  lignified ;  calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  monoclinic  prisms, 
ros«l«  ag!|;Tegaies  and  as  micro-crystals ;  medullary  rays  are  from 
3  to  3  tells  wide,  ihc  walls  being  very  thin  and  occasionally  those 
norilM:  stone  cells  are  lignitied. 

It  contains  bctulin,  a  camphoraceous,  resin-like  substance;  3 
(»i  cfiiL  of  tannic  acid  which  is  colored  greenish  by  solutions  of 
ftrric salts;  also  gallic  acid  and  a  bitter  principle. 

IJTU.»TtiRE. — Zomig,  Arzneidrogen. 

FAGACE«,  OR  BEECH  FAMILY. 
A  family  of  moncecious  trees  or  shrubs  which  are  of  a  very 
"iiie  gtogniphic  distribution.  The  three  general  representatives 
irt  brtch  or  Fagus,  the  chestnut  or  Castanea,  and  the  oak  or 
tjntmis.  The  oaks  are  among  the  most  historic  of  our  trees,  and 
ore  Doled  for  their  sirenglli,  durability  and  longevity.  While  they 
attain  the  height  of  the  Eucalypts  or  Sequoias,  their  trunks 
be  of  considerable  circumference  (Fig,  72).  Most  species  do 
JAttain  maturity  before  fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  and  some 
attained  an  age  between  five  hundred  and  one  thousand 
Tliey  furnish  the  most  important  woods  of  the  world,  and 
■bark  is  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing  and  some  are  used  in 
The  acorns  are  largely  used  as  a  food  for  swine.  The 
mis  are  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  their  edible  nuts. 
igli  the  bark  is  also  used  in  tanning  and  the  leaves  have  been 
medicine. 

The  beeches  are  among  the  most  beautiful  forest  trees.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  wood  is  not  affected  when  immersed  in  water, 
it  is  largely  used  in  the  construction  of  dams,  water  mills,  elc. 
In  connection  with  the  distillation  of  the  wood  of  the  red  beech 
of  Europe  (Fagus  silvatica)   and  the  Southern  beech   (F.  fer- 
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riiginea)    a   l)eech-\vood  creosote   is  obtained   which   is   largely 
employed  in  medicine  for  a  number  of  purposes. 

The  barks  of  Qiiercus  and  Castanea  are  distinguished  by  the 
production  of  interrupted  circles  of  groups  of  bast  fibers,  each 
being  surrounded  with  crystal  fibers.  In  addition  there  are  numer- 
ous groups  of  stone  cells.  The  parenchyma  and  medullary  ray 
cells  are  filled  with  tannin.  The  hairs  are  unicellular  in  Fagus 
and  tufted  as  well  as  peltate  in  both  Castanea  and  Quercus.  The 
stomata  do  not  possess  any  neighboring  cells.  Calcium  oxalate 
occurs  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates  and  solitary  crystals. 

QUKRCLJS.— WHITE  OAK  BARK.— The  bark  of  Quercus 
alba   (Fam.  Cupulifera.v),  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  eastern  and 
central   Ignited   States  and  Canada.     The  bark  is  collected  in     , 
spring  from  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  from  ten  to  twcntj- 
five  years  of  age,  and  deprived  of  the  periderm  and  dried.  j 

Description. — Jn  flat,  irregular,  more  or  less  oblong  pieces  5  '•* 
to  30  cm.  long.  10  to  20  mm.  in  diameter,  2  to  4  mm.  thick;  outer 
surface  light  brown,  longitudinally  striate,  with  occasional  patches 
of  dark-brown  periderm ;  inner  surface  yellowish-brown,  coarsely 
striate  luid  fissured  longitudinally,  and  with  detachable  bast  fibers; 
fracture  uneven,  coarsely  fibrous,  surface  porous  and  dotted  with 
r()ui)s  of  white  sclerenchymatous  cells  and  fibers;  odor  slight; 


taste  astrmgent. 

Jnnkr  STRrcTiRE. — l^^or  illustration  of  microscopic  sectioas*. 
consult  Kraemcr's  Applied  and  Economic  Botany,  p.  511. 

Powder. — Ligln  brown;  ])ast  fibers  long,  thick-walled,  ligni-»^ 
lied:  crystal  fibers  containing  rosette  aggregates  or  monodinic^-*! 
prisms  of  calcium  oxalate  from  0.010  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter: 
stone  cells  thick-walled,  with  numerous  lamelliE  and  simple  pores: 
parenchyma  with  irregular  yellowish-brown  tannin  masses. 

Constituents. — Tannin  about  10  per  cent.;  starch  and  cal- 
cium oxalate.  The  tannin  yields  upon  sublimation  a  crystalline 
].rinciple  resembling  pyrocatechin ;  upon  fusion  with  potassium 
hydrate,  a  phenol  similar  to  protocatechuic  acid  is  formed ;  dilute 
solutions  are  colored  olive-brown  with  ferric  chloride  and  possess 
a  slight  fluorescence ;  alkalies  give  a  deep  red  color  to  the 
solutions. 


F.* 
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Ai-£JEi»  I'l.\nts. — CJucrcus  rnbtT,  indijieiioiis  lo  Europe,  is 
ihc  source  of  the  liark  used  in  EnRland  and  Continental  Enrope: 
the  bark  closely  resembles  that  of  Qucrcus  allia.  but  the  peri<lerm 
U  ni>t  removed ;  it  contains  from  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  tannin. 
besides  gallic  and  cllagic  acids.    Qucrcus  velutina.  or  black  oak. 


1  TTiiif -r- 

-■ 

(Ul.    (Oner 


P^IUtts  Ihe  t)iicrfitron  hark,  which  resembles  iliat  of  Qnercns  alba. 
bm  is  rcddieh-hrown.  and  tinges  the  saliva  yellowish;  it  contains 
Ixsides  tannin  a  yellow  glucosidal  principle  qncrcitrin,  which 
;  quercciin,  a  yellow  coloring  principle. 

jiATl'BE. — Kraenicr.  .'Vnicr.  Jour.  Pharni.,  ]R*)0.  p.  2Mi. 
CALLA. — NL'TGALt,, — An   almormat   dcvclopuient   on   the 
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young  twigs  of  Quercus  infectoria  (Fam.  Cupuliferae)  due  tr^ 

the  puncture  and  presence  of  the  deposited  ova  of  a  Hymenop 

terous  insect,  Cynips  tinctoria.  The  galls  are  collected  before  thc=^ 
maturing  of  the  insect,  and  are  obtained  principally  from  Aleppo,  — 
in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  development  of  galls  correspond- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  insect  and  during  which  the  com- 
position varies :  ( 1 )  When  the  galls  are  first  formed  and  the  larva 
is  beginning  to  develop,  the  cells  of  the  outer  zone,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  central  zone,  contain  numerous  small  starch  gprains. 
(2)  When  the  insect  reaches  the  chrysalis  stage,  the  starch  in  the 
cells  near  the  middle  of  the  galls  is  replaced  in  part  by  gallic 
acid,  while  the  cells  at  the  center  and  near  the  periphery  contain 
masses  of  tannic  acid.  (3)  When  the  winged  insect  is  developed 
nearly  all  of  the  cells  contain  amorphous  masses  of  tannic  acid 
with  some  adhering  crystals  of  gallic  acid.  After  the  insect  has 
emerged  from  the  gall  the  constituents  again  undergo  a  change, 
depending  largely  on  the  presence  of  moisture,  when  the  tannic 
acid  is  changed  into  an  insoluble  oxidation  product  and  the  gall 
becomes  more  porous,  constituting  the  so-called  white  gall  of 
commerce  (Kraemer,  Bot.  Gaz.,  1900,  p.  275). 

Aleppo  Galls. — Somewhat  spheroidal,  1  to 2  cm.  in  diameter; 
externally  grayish-brown  or  dark  grayish-green,  more  or  less 
tuberculatc  above,  the  basal  portion  nearly  smooth,  and  con- 
tracted into  a  short  stalk,  sometimes  with  a  perforation  on  one 
side ;  heavy ;  fracture  horny ;  internally  yellowish  o*"  dark  brown, 
consisting  of  a  central  portion  which  contains  starch,  and  occa- 
sionally the  partly  developed  insect,  and  an  outer  zone  which  is 
])orous,  lustrous  and  occasionally  traversed  by  a  radial  canal, 
these  two  zones  being  separated  ])y  a  layer  of  nearly  isodiametric 
stone  cells  or  parenchyma  cells  with  thick  cellulose  walls;  odor 
slight;  taste  strongly  astringent. 

Powder. — Yellowish-brown ;  starch  grains  numerous,  more  or 
less  free  in  the  powder  and  varying  in  shape  from  spheroidal  or 
ellipsoidal  to  polygonal,  and  from  0.005  to  0.030  mm.  in  diameter ; 
numerous  fragments  of  thick-walled,  starch-bearing  parenchyma ; 
stone  cells  few,  resembling  those  found  in  fruits  and  seeds,  vary- 
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mg  considerably  in  shape  and  size,  from  0.025  to  0.300  mm.  in 
len)|[th;  occasional  fragments  with  spiral  or  reticulate  tracheae; 
fragments  mounted  in  very  dilute  ferric  chloride  solution  should 
become  of  a  deep  blue  or  greenish-blue  color. 

.A  rough  method  of  obtaining  an  idea  of  the  value  of  powdered 
nutgalls  is  as  follows :  Macerate  0.5  gm.  of  powdered  nutgall  with 
2  c.c.  of  alcohol  for  a  few  minutes,  add  500  c.c.  of  water,  stir  the 
mixture  well  for  five  minutes  and  filter.  On  adding  a  drop  of 
ferric  chloride  solution  to  1  c.c.  of  this  filtrate,  diluted  with  10 
C.C.  of  distilled  water,  a  distinct  blue  or  violet-blue  color  should 
develop. 

Constituents. — ^The  principal  constituent  is  tannic  acid, 
which  is  found  to  the  extent  of  50  to  70  per  cent. ;  the  drug  also 
contains  gallic  acid  2  to  4  per  cent.,  starch  and  resin. 

T.w.MC  Acid  (gallotannic  acid  or  digallic  acid)  is  a  yellowish - 
white  amorphous  substance,  with  a  characteristic  odor  and 
astringent  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol ;  forms 
amorphous  salts;  gives  a  blue  color  and  precipitate  with  ferric 
chloride;  forms  a  soluble  compound  with  iodin  and  prevents  the 
latter  from  giving  the  characteristic  reaction  with  starch. 

Two  classes  of  tannic  acid  are  recognized,  depending  on  their 
behavior  with  iron  salts  .ind  other  reagents:   (1)   Tannic  acid, 
giying  a  bluish  color  with  ferric  chloride,  as  that  of  Aleppo  galls, 
and  also  found  in  chestnut   (Castanea),  pomegranate   (Punica) 
and  sumac  ( Rhus)  ;  (2)  tannic  acid,  giving  a  greenish  color  with 
ferric  chloride,  as  that  contained  in  oak  barks  (Qucrcus),  cate- 
chu <  .\cacia),  kino  (Pterocarpus).  rhatany  (Kranieria),  canaigre 
( Rumex),  tomientilla  (i^otentilla)  and  mani^rove  (  Rhizophora). 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  nature  of  tannin,  its  chemical 
proi>erties  and  distribution  in  plants,  consult  Kracnier's  Applied 
and  Hconomic  Rotany.  pp.  202-210. 

(iALLic  Acid  crystallizes  in  silky  needles  or  j)risnis  which  are 
inodorous  and  possess  a  faintly  astringent  taste.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  hut  soluble  in  alcohol ;  forms  crystalline 
comix>imds  with  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  lead  and  cop])er 
salts:  and  gives  a  bluish-black  ])recipitate  with  ferric  chloride, 
which  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  loses  its  color  on  l)oiling. 
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Allied  Plants. — On  a  number  of  species  of  Rhus,  galls  d 
to  the  stings  of  certain  plant  lice  (Aphis)  are  formed,  as  Chin 
galls,  formed  on  Rhus  semialata ;  Japanese  galls,  formed  o 
R.  japonica,  and  American  Rhus  galls,  formed  on  Rhus  glabr 
and  R.  hirta.  Chinese  and  Japanese  galls  are  very  rich  in  tanni 
and  as  they  contain  less  coloring  matter  than  the  oak  galls  ar^ 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gallic  acid.  They  are  more  or  les=^ 
irregular  in  shape,  but  somewhat  ovoid,  more  or  less  tuberculate,^ 
grayish-brown,  very  hairy,  light  in  weight,  brittle.  The  wall  is-^ 
about  1  mm.  thick,  and  the  cavity  contains  the  remains  of  numer- 
ous insects  in  the  form  of  a  grayish  powder. 

The  powder  of  Japanese  or  Chinese  galls  is  grayish-green  and 
contains  numerous  non-glandular  hairs ;  starch  grains  from  0.015 
to  0.040  mm.  in  diameter:  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate, 
from  0.015  to  0.23  mm.  in  diameter;  occasional  fragments  of 
trachea*  and  laticiferous  cells.  Mounts  in  glycerin  may  show 
separation  of  acicular  crystals. 

American  nutc.alls  are  formed  on  Quercus  coccinea  and 
Q.  imbricaria  by  Cynips  aciculata.  When  fresh  they  are  globular, 
1.5  to  3  cm.  in  diameter,  and  of  a  yellowish,  somewhat  mottled 
color.  On  drying  they  become  yellowish  or  dark  brown  and  much 
shriveled  externally.  Texas  nutgalls  are  formed  on  the  live 
oak  ( Ouercus  virens)  and  yield  40  ])er  cent,  of  tannic  acid.  Cali- 
fornia oak  balls  are  excrescences  on  Quercus  lobata  and  are  about 
5  cm.  in  diameter,  and  said  to  contain  considerable  tannic  acid. 

Other  tannin-yielding  plants  are  found  in  the  following  fam- 
ilies:    Conibrctaceie,  Leguminosa*,  Myrtaceje. 

CASTANKA.— CIIESTXL^T  I.EAVES.— The  leaves  of  Cas- 
tanea  dentata  ( 1^'am.  I^'agaceav).  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beau- 
tiful trees  of  the  forests  of  eastern  North  America.  The  leaves 
are  usually  gathered  in  the  early  fall  and  carefully  dried.  It  is 
very  ])robal)le.  however,  that  the  leaves  at  the  time  of  the  flower- 
ing of  the  tree  or  shortly  afterward  will  be  found  more  active. 

Description. —  ( )l^long-lanceolate.  from  10  to  20  cm.  in  length, 
and  4  to  6  cm.  in  breadth:  sununit  acute  and  long-pointed:  lyase 
acute  or  wedge-sha])ed  :  margin  coarsely  serrate  with  ascending 
nnicronatc  teeth :  up[)er  or  ventral  surface  dark  yellow- ish-green. 
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puberulous,  midrib  and  veins  of  the  first  order  prominent,  the 
httcr  diverj^^inji^  at  an  angle  of  50*^  to  60*^,  and  extending  into  the 
teeth:  lower  or  dorsal  surface  pale  yellowish-green,  with  a  fine 
cobweb-like  tomentnm ;  petiole  1 3  to  20  mm.  in  length,  slightly 
angled  and  with  a  swollen  base,  yellowish  or  sometimes  tinged 
with  red :  texture  coriaceous,  fibrous;  odor  slight  astringent. 
Inner  SiRrcTi^RE. — See  Fig.  73. 
Powder. — Olive-green  or  grayish-brown;  non-glandular  hairs 
either  qngle  or  peltate  from  0.060  to  0.200  mm.  in  length,  nearly 
smooth  and  very  thick-walled ;  calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the 
{Kftioles  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates  from  0.010  to  0.040 
nun.  in  diameter;  tannin-containing  parenchyma  cells  colored 
bIuish-j,Teen  with  solutions  of  the  ferric  salts ;  tracheae,  mostly 
dose  annular.  Stem  fragments  show  long  bast  fibers  with  adjoin- 
ing crystal  fibers,  the  cells  of  the  latter  each  containing  a  mono- 
clinic  prism  of  calcium  oxalate  from  0.010  to  0.025  mm.  in  length  : 
and  also  groups  of  small  stone  cells. 

Co.v.sTiTrE.VTS. — Tannic  acid,  9  per  cent.,  colored  green  with 
ferric  .•?alts  and  not  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic. 
The  dnig  also  contains  a  mucilage  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol : 
and  ash  4?  per  cent. 

.\[iJi:i)    r*L.\NT.^. — An   extract    used    in    the   tannini;   of    sole 

k-arher  is  made  from  chestnut  wood,     'i'hc  seeds  of  the  cliestnut 

free  are  edii)le  and  fresh  chestniUs  contain  on  an  average  42  i)er 

cent,  of  starch  and  other  carbohydrates;  6  per  cent,  of  ])rotein  ; 

.^.5  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil ;  1.3  ])er  cent,  of  asli ;  the  remainder  being 

water.    The  testa  is  .*^aid  to  contain  a  bitter  principle. 

The  seeds  of  the  Chinciuapin  ( C'astauea  j)uniila),  a  low-grow- 
ing shrub  of  the  southern  L'nited  States,  resemble  those  of  C 
vesca,  but  are  smaller.  Thev  contain  45  per  cent,  of  starch ;  «^  per 
cent,  of  a.*;h.  and  2.?*  per  cent,  of  protein  i  Kraenier.  Anier.  Jour. 
Hiami..  1S»)5.  p.  453). 

U  R  T  I  C  A  C  E  JE.     ()  R     N  E  T  T  L  K     I-  A  M  I  L  \'. 

The  plants  are  largely  tropical,  and  include  herbs,  shrubs  and 
trees.  There  are  about  1 500  sj)ecies.  and  as  there  are  some  funda- 
mental differences  in  their  morjdiology  they  have  been  divided 
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Fill.  73.  Castanta.  A,  iraiisvcrsc  sccliiin  of  leaf  through  the  midrib 
showing  upper  epidermis  (Ue)  ;  palisade  layers  (Ps) ;  loose  mesophyll 
(Ms)  ;  bast  fibers  (Bf)  ;  sieve  (L)  ;  Iraches  (T)  ;  parenchyma  (P)  ;  non- 
glandular  hairs  (H);  rosctie  annreRates  of  calcium  oxalate  (Ca)  ;  stoma 
(Sa)i  Ittwer  epidermis  (Lc).  H.  stellate  hair.  C.  fragment  of  leaf 
shciwing  2  slomala.  I>,  fraKmenls  iif  powdered  drug  showing  crystal  fiber 
(Cf )  ;  bast  liWr  (Hf )  ;  sloiic  cells  (St);  parenchyma  <P)  containing 
calcium  cxalale  (Ca)  ;  ncm-glandular  hair  (H).— Drawing  by  Haasc. 
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into  three  families,  viz.:  1,  The  Ulmaceae,  or  Elm  Family;  2,  the 
Moracca,  or  Mulberry  Family,  and  3,  the  Urticaceae,  or  Nettle 
Family  proper.  By  some  authors  the  plants  of  the  genera  Canna- 
bis and  Hamulus  are  separated  and  brought  under  a  fourth  group, 
Cannabineae.  The  Urticaceae  have  a  number  of  distinctive  ana- 
tomical features.  Cystoliths  or  cystolith-like  structures  are  very 
general;  the  cell  walls  are  not  infrequently  silicified  or  calcified; 
the  bast  fibers  are  of  considerable  length ;  calcium  oxalate  occurs 
in  the  forni  of  rosette  aggregates  or  solitary  crystals ;  and  both 
glandular  and  non-glandular  hairs  may  be  present. 

U  L  M  A  C  E  .t.    OR    ELM    FAMILY. 

They  consist  mostly  of  shrubs  and  trees  growing  in  the  tropics 
and  in  temperate  regions.  In  addition  to  the  general  anatomical 
features  already  mentioned,  under  the  Urticaceae,  many  of  the 
plants  of  this  family  have  distinct  mucilage  cells,  as  in  Ulmus, 
in  which  they  are  very  prominent.  In  the  latter  they  are  in  the 
form  of  short  cylindrical  cells  and  very  regularly  arranged  in 
the  bark,  giving  the  transverse  section  a  checkered  appearance. 

ULMUS.— SLIPPERY-ELM  BARK.— The  bark  of  Ulmus 
fulva  (Fam.  Ulmaceae),  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral United  States  and  Canada.  The  bark  is  collected  in  spring, 
deprived  of  the  periderm  and  dried,  the  commercial  article  coming 
chiefly  from  Michigan. 

Description. — In  flat  oblong  pieces  about  30  cm.  long,  10  to 
^.""cm.  in  diameter,  3  to  4  mm.  thick;  outer  surface  light  brown, 
longitudinally  wrinkled  and  furrowed  and  with  occasional  dark- 
hrown  patches  of  periderm ;  inner  surface  yellowish  or  light 
hrown,  more  or  less  uniformly  wrinkled  longitudinally ;  fracture 
fihrous,  surface  light  brown,  porous  from  large  mucilage  cells; 
wlor  slight,  distinct ;  taste  mucilaginous. 

Inner  Structiure. — I'ast  fibers  in  small  groups  forming  an 
niternipted  circle  separated  by  the  4-  to  6-celled  medullary  rays ; 
Icptome  in  alternating  interrupted  circles,  each  band  or  plate 
having  a  large  mucilage  cell.  Parenchyma  (occasionally  reticu- 
lately  thickened),  and  cells  of  the  medullary  rays,  frequently 
contain  very  small  starch  grains.     The  bast  fibers  are  usually 
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siirroiinclcd  hv  a  nearly  closed  rin<r  of  crvstal  fibers,  each  of  the 
cells  containing  a  monoclinic  prism  of  calcium  oxalate. 

Powder. — \'ery  light  brown:  bast  fibers  numerous,  very  long, 
about  0.020  mm.  in  diameter,  with  rather  thin,  slightly  lignified 
walls;  calcium  oxalate  in  monclinic  prisms,  mostly  in  crystal- 
fibers,  the  individual  crystals  from  0.010  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter; 
fra^iients  of  lar^e  mucilage  cells  with  adhering  starch  grains: 
the  latter  mostly  spheroidal  or  more  or  less  polygonal,  usually 
about  0.003  mm.  in  diameter,  but  also  attaining  a  diameter  of 
0.023  mm. 

(Iround  elm  bark  has  been  reported  to  be  adulterated  with 
wheat  starch  or  wheat  middlings,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case.  The  small  (juantity  of  wheat  starch  which  is  some- 
times detected  is  considered  to  ])e  in  the  nature  of  an  accidental 
contamination,  'j'be  usual  adulterant  is  a  bark  from  which  the 
mucilage  has  ])een  extracted  or  at  least  barks  poor  in  mucilage 
are  sometimes  found  on  the  market.  Cioo<l  elm  bark  gives  a 
rather  thick  nuicilage  on  digesting  one  part  of  the  ground  bark 
in  40  to  45  parts  of  cold  water. 

An  odor,  resembling  tbat  of  Ulnuis,  occurs  in  fenugreek,  «ind 
in  wlieat  middlinj^s  which  have  l)ccn  kept  in  more  or  less  closed 
containers   for  sonic  lime. 

C'oNSTiTiKNTs. — Tlic  ])rincipal  constituent  is  nmcilage ;  it  also 
contains  starch  and  calcium  (»\alatc. 

Ai.LiKi)  Plants. —  I'lnnis  campcstris,  or  luiropean  elm,  yiebis 
a  bark  whicli  is  dark  brown,  and  contains,  besides  mucilage,  a 
bitter  ]>rinciplc  and  tannin. 

M  ()  !>!  A  C  !•:  .i:,    OK     M  I'  i .  i:  K  R  k  ^'     l-'  .\  M  I  K  Y. 

riicy  are  herbs,  shrubs  or  trees,  and  distinguished  for  the 
most  i^nrt  in  havin-L;  laliciferous  cells,  which  occur  in  both  the 
axis  and  leaves  of  the  mature  i)lant.  The  laticiferous  tubes  in 
the  pith  often  extend  tbr<)U!L:h  the  medullary  rays,  uniting  witb 
tbose  in  the  cortex.  In  the  leaves  of  some  sjMJcies  of  I'icus  the 
laticiferous  tu])e^  are  found  associated  with  vascular  bundles 
onl\ .  wbile  in  niber  >]  ecies.  as  the  common  rubber  plant  in  culti- 
vaiion  \  b'icus  ela>liia)  tlie  tubes  ^cnd  out  branches  wliicb  traverse 
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the  mesophyll  tissue.  The  latex  of  certain  plants  of  this  family 
ctnliin  very  lat^e  granules,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been 
dctflmined,  as  in  the  black  mulberry  (Morus  nigra),  the  fig 
(Ficus  Carica),  the  common  rubber  plant  (Ficus  elastica)  and 
the  osagc  orange  (Madura  pomifera).  Upon  making  a  micro- 
*«iptc  mount  of  the  latex  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  cultivated 


74  Canna)ji!i  iii(l]<:d  (.\ 
c»rl>onate  in  the  form  of  cristrlit 
ihc    bracts      (i-     multicellular    hratK      f   },landiikc 

ttigru     H    trachcT    with    Iwrtd    ]>  res     prt  tin    u.      _ , 

\Tach«  Hiih  annular  markings  I  |)  Ikn  i,rjiiis  (.a  r  ^ilti  a>,j,reKit(s 
of  racium  oxalate  N  thiik  walk  1  n  n  k1  iniUilar  Inir  w  tli  luinitr  u« 
P»I>"n»    n  the  surface 

mWwr  plant,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  nnnierons  gloliulcs  ;md  very 
soon  shf.iws  a  separation  of  sphicritc  ai^gref^atfs  of  crysiiils.  ( Sec 
Kraemer's  Applied  and  l-j:ononiic  Uotany,  p.  240.) 

CAWABIS  INDICA.— I-;aST  IXDIAN  HI:M  p.— Ihc 
"(rtiering  tops  of  the  pistillate  plants  of  Tantialns  sativa.  or  the 
rariety  iiidica  l  i'ani.  Moracciu).  an  annual  hcrli  indigenous  to 
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Central  and  Western  Asia,  and  cultivated  in  India  and  other 
tropical  countries  and  also  in  temperate  regions  for  the  fiber  and 
seed.  The  drug,  however,  is  obtained  from  plants  cultivated  in 
tropical  India.  The  flowering-  tops  are  made  into  more  or  less 
compressed  masses,  forming  what  is  known  as  "ganja"  or 
"guaza."  The  best  grade  of  ganja  is  obtained  from  unfertilized 
plants  grown  in  India  and  shipped  via  Calcutta  and  Bengal.  The 
leaves  may  be  collected  and  dried  separately  and  constitute  what 
is  known  as  "bhang."  The  resin  which  separates  from  ganja 
and  bhang,  or  that  which  is  collected  from  the  growing  plant, 
constitutes  the  product  known  as  "charas."  The  article  ordinarily 
imported  into  this  country  is  grown  on  the  farms  near  Calcutta, 
the  pistillate  plants  only  being  allowed  to  develop,  and  these  are 
pruned  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  production  of  flowering 
branches  and  an  increase  of  resin.  Fruiting  spikes  with  mature 
seeds  should  be  removed. 

Description. — Usually  in  compressed  masses  5  to  14  cm. 
long.  Stem  cylindrical,  about  3  mm.  in  diameter,  longitudinally 
furrowed  and  wrinkled,  light  green,  pubescent,  intemodes  2  to  20 
mm.  long.  Leaf  digitately  compound,  with  three  to  seven  linear- 
lanceolate,  nearly  sessile  leaflets,  summit  of  leaflets  acuminate, 
base  acute  or  cuneate,  margin  deeply  serrate;  upper  and  under 
surfaces  dark  green,  pubescent,  glandular,  veins  of  the  lirst  order 
diverging  at  an  angle  of  65°  and  terminating  in  the  teeth ;  petiole 
1  to  5  cm.  long.  Inflorescence  in  sessile  spikes,  each  flower  sub- 
tended by  an  ovate,  pubescent  bract;  calyx  entire,  ovate  or 
oblong-acuminate,  about  4  mm.  long,  dark  green,  pubescent,  split 
longitudinally  on  one  side,  somewhat  enlarged  at  the  base  and 
folded  around  the  ovary;  styles  two,  about  8  mm.  long,  filiform, 
pubescent,  ovary  oblong,  about  1  mm.  long,  with  a  single  cam- 
pylotropous  ovule.     (!)dor  distinct.    Taste  slightly  acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — Both  the  upper  and  the  lower  surfaces 
of  the  leaves  possess  numerous,  more  or  less  bent,  1-celled  non- 
glandular  hairs  which  contain  a  spheroidal  cystolith.  Glandular 
hairs  are  also  i)rescnt  on  the  leaves,  and  these  possess  usually  a 
1 -celled  stalk  and  a  2-  to  l(')-celled  glandular  summit  or  head. 
Calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  rosette  aggregates. 
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Powder.— (Fig.  74).  Dark  green;  non-glandular  hairs,  1- 
cclled,  more  or  less  curved,  with  numerous  slight  projections,  and 
sometimes  with  cystoliths  of  calcium  carbonate;  glandular  hairs 
MO  kinds-either  with  short  unicellular  or  multicellular  stalks- 
and  8-  to  16-celled  glandular  heads ;  calcium  oxalate,  in  rosette 
aggregates  from  0.005  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter;  numerous  oil 
globules  and  resin  fragments ;  few  nearly  spheroidal  pollen  grains 
0.025  to  0.035  mm.  in  diameter,  with  numerous  centrifugal  pro- 
jections, among  club-shaped  unicellular  hairs  of  style;  tracheae 
spiral  or  with  simple  or  bordered  pores ;  sclerenchymatous  fibers 
long,  thin-walled,  non-lignified,  and  with  few  simple  pores ;  lati- 
ciferous  vessels  with  reddish-brown  contents.  When  mature 
seeds  are  present,  palisade-like  stone  cells  occur,  which  are  very 
thick- walled,  and  have  a  small  lumen. 

The  drug  is  said  to  lose  its  activity  when  in  the  powdered 
condition.  The  same  statement  is  true  in  regard  to  the  powdered 
extract. 

Constituents. — From  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  a  resin  (called 
cannabin),  consisting  of  a  number  of  substances,  one  of  which, 
cannabinol  (cannabindon),  occurs  as  a  red,  oily  substance  and 
is  said  to  j)ossess  the  intoxicating  properties  of  the  drug.  The 
drug  also  contains  0.3  per  cent,  of  a  yellowish  volatile  oil,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  a  sesquiterpene,  caniiibene  and  a  stearoptene. 
A  similar  sesquiterpene  is  present  in  the  staniinate  plant  of 
Cannabis  g:igantea.  The  non-flowering  herb  yields  about  1  per 
c^t.  of  a  narcotic  volatile  oil  which  has  an  odor  that  is  not 
unpleasant.  The  volatile  alkaloid  cannabinene  is  supposed  to  be 
trimethylamine. 

CAXXAinS  AMERICA.XA.— AMKRICAX  CAXXABIS. 
~The  flowering  and  fruiting  toi)s  of  the  pistillate  plants  of 
Uniiabis  sativa  (Fam.  Moracca?)  grown  in  the  United  States. 
1  Ws  drug  was  at  one  time  official,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  Government  has  placed  an  export  duty  ui)on  the  East 
Indian  hemp,  American  manufacturers  have  renewed  their  inter- 
<-'5>t  in  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  American  supplies.  Experi- 
"^^ts  have  been  made  in  growing  the  American  Caimabis  in 
^anous  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  while  the  reports  at  first 
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showed  that  the  drug  only  contained  from  50  to  85  per  cent. 
the  activity  of  the  Indian  drug,  yet  later  reports  have  been  moi 
encouraging. 

Description. — Varying  from  light  green  to  greenish-browr^ 
and  consisting  of  the  stems,  foliage  leaves,  flowers  and  more  o-^ 
less  mature  fruits;  stems  cylindrical,  of  variable  length,  and  no^* 
more  than  2.5  mm.  in  thickness;  longitudinally  furrowed,  ligh  - 
green  to  light  brown,  strigose-pubescent ;  leaves  digitately-com — 
])ound;  leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  sessile,  margin  deepl>— • 
serrate,  otherwise  as  in  Indian  Cannabis. 

Powder. — Dark  green  to  greenish-brown,  resembling  Indian    - 
Cannabis,  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  tissues  of  the  stem  and 
leaves. 

Allied  Plant.s. — Owing  to  the  high  price  of  East  Indian 
Cannabis,  for  reasons  already  stated,  the  drug  has  been  imported 
to  some  extent  from  other  countries.  An  African  Cannabis,  has 
been  imported  which,  while  not  of  as  good  appearance  as  the  East 
Indian  drug,  it  yielded  14.06  per  cent,  of  a  resin  having  full 
therapeutic  activity.  A  Turkish  Cannabis  has  been  imported 
which  yielded  9  per  cent,  of  resin,  having  the  average  therapeutic 
activity  of  the  standard  drug.  When  it  is  recalled  that  there  is 
shipped  from  India  very  large  quantities  of  an  inferior  grade 
of  Cannabis  tops  at  a  very  much  lower  price,  and  upon  w^hich 
tliere  is  placed  a  very  low  rate  of  export  duty  or  it  comes  in  duty 
free,  then  it  would  seem  that  manufacturers  were  justified  in 
cncourai^in-L^  the  im])ortation  of  the  Cannabis  grow^n  in  other 
countries  than  India.  No  harm  can  arise  from  the  use  of  these 
(litTerent  varieties,  as  reliable  manufacturers  market  preparations 
on  the  basis  of  their  physiological  activity  and  are  not  likely  to 
use  inferior  drugs  because  it  is  far  more  expensive  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  only  logical  limitation  of  source  in  the  Pharma- 
cop(i;ia  would  be  one  which  includes  situations  in  which  a  potent 
drug  could  be  grown  and  excludes  those  in  which  Cannabis 
is  known  to  be  deficient  in  activity.  Physiologically  active  Can- 
nabis also  comes  from  I'urkestan,  Asia  Minor,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Mexico  and  from  the  warmer  and  more  arid  regions  in 
the  I'nited  States. 
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The  alkaloids  harmine  and  harmaline  are  found  in  the  seeds 
ofPqjanum  Harmala  (Fam.  Zygophyllaceae)  of  India,  and  have 
narcotic  properties  similar  to  Cannabis  indica. 

HL'MULUS.— HOPS.— The  fruit  of  Humulus  Lupulus 
(Fam.  Moraceae),  a  perennial  herbaceous  climber,  indigenous  to 
Europe,  Asia  and  North  America,  and  extensively  cultivated  in 
England.  Germany  and  various  part  of  the  United  States,  South 
America  and  Australia,  where  it  is  also  naturalized.  Hops  are 
collected  in  September,  when  they  are  ripe,  carefully  dried  by 
means  of  artificial  heat,  and  packed  into  bales  or  sent  loose  into 
commerce.  They  are  sometimes  treated  with  sulphur  dioxide  to 
improve  the  color  and  to  prevent  change  of  the  active  principles. 
The  development  of  the  odor  of  valerianic  acid  is  said  to  be 
prevented  by  sprinklinj^  the  hops  with  a  small  (juantity  of  alcohol 
before  packing  them.  Hops  lose  their  active  proi)erties  on 
keeping. 

Description, — Cone-like,  flattened,  oblonp;  or  ovoid,  2  to  3 
cm.  long,  1.3  to  2  cm.  wide,  about  7  mm.  thick,  consistinj^^  of  a 
sharp-undulate  rachis  and  about  30  membranous  bracts,  the  latter 
distinctly  veined,  light  green  or  brownish-green,  glandular-hairy, 
entire,  10  to  14  mm.  long.  7  to  11  mm.  broad,  with  acute  summit 
and  rounded  base,  fre(|uently  infolded  on  one  side  and  enclosing  a 
sub-globular,  light-brown,  very  glandular  achenc ;  the  seed  willi 
two  flat,  spirally  coiled  cotyledons  and  without  a  reserve  layer ; 
odor  aromatic ;  taste  bitter. 

Powder. — Light  green;  calcium  oxalate  in  rosette  aggregates, 
0.010  to  0.013  mm.  in  diameter;  non-glandular  hairs  unicel- 
lular, more  or  less  bent,  thin-walled,  0.2  to  0.3  mm.  long;  gland- 
ular hairs  of  two  kinds  ( iMg.  73),  either  with  a  3-cellcd  stalk 
and  a  nearly  colorless,  multicellular,  glandular  head  0.030  mm  in 
diameter,  or  with  a  short  4-celled  stalk  and  a  multicellular,  bright 
yellow,  glandular  head  0.1  to  0.3  nun.  in  diameter. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  about  0.7  per  cent.,  of  which  60 
to  70  per  cent,  is  humulene ;  a  crystalline,  bitter  principle,  lupa- 
maric  acid;  tannin  4  to  3  per  cent.;  resin  10  to  IS  per  cent.; 
as|»aragin,  about  1  per  cent. ;  trimethylamine ;  choline  or  lupu- 
line;  malic  and  citric  acids,  chielly  in  the  form  of  salts;  calcium 
oxalate,  and  ash  about  10  per  cent. 
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The  aroma  of  hops,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  judging 
them,  is  due  to  a  volatile  oil.  Several  factors  influence  the  com- 
position of  the  oil  and  also  the  aroma,  viz. :  climate,  soil,  etc. 

The  volatile  oil  of  hops  has  been  shown  to  consist  chiefly  of 
the  terpene  myrcene,  the  heptoic,  octoic,  and  nonoic  acid  esters 
of  the  alcohol  myrcenol,  and  the  sesquiterpene  humulene,  with 
traces  of  free  acids,  formaldehyde,  and  probably  some  free  alco- 
hols. The  constituents  of  chief  importance  as  regards  odor  are 
the  alK)ve-named  esters,  which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
oil. 

The  several  oils  examined  by  Rabak  (Journal  of  Agricultural 
Research,  Vol.  II,  No.  2)  have  been  found  to  contain  varying 
proportions  of  the  esters,  as  well  as  the  terpene  myrcene  and  the 
sesquiterpene   humulene,    the   variable   content   of    esters   being 
most  significant.    The  curves  of  the  ester  content  of  the  various 
oils  and  fractions  of  the  oils  show  at  a  glance  the  remarkable 
differences  in  the  oils  from  the  several  geographical  sources.    The 
courses    followed   by   the   imported   oils   are   most   conspicuous 
because  of  their  constantly  lower  ester  content.     More  remark- 
able is  the  fact  that  the  ester  content  of  the  imported  oils  remains 
lower  from  year  to  year,  practically  every  sample  under  observa- 
tion possessing  an  exceedingly  low  ester  value.     The  oils  from 
the  California  hoi)s  are  both  physically  and  chemically  very  simi- 
lar from  season  to  season.     Those  from  the  various  sections  of 
California    show   no    important    differences    in    their    properties 
during  any  particular  season,  the  curves  showing  considerable 
parallelism.     The  Oregon  and  Washington  oils  are  very  similar 
in  their  properties,  but  differ  somewhat  from  the  California  oils 
The  New  York  oils  seem  to  be  the  most  closely  related  to  the 
foreign  oils  in  all  properties,  with  the  exception  of  the  ester 
content,  which  is  considerably  higher.     From  the  standpoint  of 
the  increasing  ester  content  the  various  oils  arrange  themselves 
in  the  following  order:   Imported,  Cahfornia,  Washington.  New 
York  and  Oregon,  the  three  latter  being  very  closely  related. 

LUPULINUM.— LUPULIN.— A  powder  separated  from 
hops  (see  Humulus),  and  consisting  chiefly  of  the  glandular 
hairs.     Lupulin  may  be  systematically  separated  from  the  hops. 
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or  it  may  be  obtained  as  a  by-product  during  the  handling  of  the 
hops.  Commercial  lupulin  consists  for  the  most  part  of  sweep- 
ings collected  where  hops  are  prepared  for  the  market,  the  extra- 
neous matter  being  removed  by  sifting  and  washing.  The  powder 
is  then  carefully  dried  and  preserved. 

Description. — Granular,  yellowish-  or  reddish-brown,  con- 
sisting of  glandular  hairs  with  a  somewhat  globular  or  ellipsoidal, 
bright -yellow,  multicellular  head  0.1  to  0.3  mm.  in  diameter  (Fig. 
75 ) ;  odor  aromatic ;  taste  aromatic  and  bitter. 


Fic.  75.  Lupulin:  a — ^h,  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
glandular  hairs  on  the  bracts  and  floral  envelopes  of  Humulus ;  g,  longi- 
tudinal section  through  a  mature  hair  as  seen  at  h ;  i,  glandular  hair  with 
the  ctnicle  raised  due  to  the  accumulation  and  pressure  of  the  oily 
secretion  beneath  it. — After  Holzner. 


Not  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  lupulin  should  be  soluble  in 
ether,  and  the  ash  should  not  be  more  than  10  per  cent. 

In  fresh  lupulin  there  are  more  light  yellow  glandular  hairs 
than  in  old.  In  the  latter  there  are  yellowish-  or  grayish-brown 
resinous  masses  replacing  the  light  yellow  oil.  The  amount  of 
Humulus  fragments  should  not  be  too  large  in  lupulin  of  good 
({uality. 

CoNSTiTrENTS. — A  Volatile  oil,  identical  with  that  of  hops, 
about  3  per  cent.;  a  crystalline  bitter  principle  lupamaric  acid 
(hop  bitter),  which  becomes  yellow  on  exposure  to  air  and  on 
hydrolysis  yields  lupuliretin  and  a  crystalline  substance  lupulic 
acid;  a  tasteless  resin;  myricin;  valerianic  acid,  which  together 
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with  the  oil  is  obtained  on  the  distillation  of  lupulin  with  wate 
and  ash  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 

The  volatile  oil  of  hops  or  lupulin  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ale: 
hoi  and  is  not  converted  into  valerianic  acid  by  means  of  oxidS 
ing  agents.     This  acid  is,  however,  produced  upon  treating  t 
extract  of  hops  with  potassium  permanganate. 

FICUS. — l^TG. — The  fruit  of  Ficus  Carica  (Fam.  Moraceae 
a  tree  indigenous  to  Persia  and  cultivated  in  most  sub-tropi 
and  tropical  countries.     The  fruit  is  collected  when  ripe,  pas 
tially  dried  in  the  sun,  and  tightly  packed  in  boxes. 

Description. — Syconium  pyriform  or  obovoid,  usually  com 
pressed,  about  6  cm.  long  and  1.5  cm.  in  diameter;  extemall 
light  brown,  longitudinally  veined,  wrinkled,  frequently  with 
cfifiorescence  of  grape  sugar,  summit  with  a  small  scaly  orifice^ 
base  with  a  scar  or  stalk  about  7  mm.  long  and  4  mm.  thick,  and 
also  with  a  leaf-remnant ;  torus  hollow,  the  walls  2  to  3  mm.  thick, 
coriaceous,  tough,  the  inner  portion  with  numerous  lanceolate 
divisions,  upon  which  are  borne  numerous  ovoid,  brownish-yel- 
low, glossy  achenes  about  1  mm.  in  diameter,  the  latter  with  a 
reserve  layer  and  a  curved  embryo;  odor  distinct,  fruit-like; 
taste  sweet. 

Constituents. — Grape  sugar  50  to  60  per  cent.;  about  1.5 
per  cent,  of  fat  in  ihc  form  of  oily  globules  found  in  the  milk- 
vessels  ;  starch  in  the  form  of  spheroidal  grains ;  water  about  30 
per  cent,  in  the  partially  dried  fruit. 

Allied  Plants. — Other  species  of  Ficus  also  yield  edible 
figs,  as  the  mulberry  lig  tree  (F.  Sycomorus),  of  Africa;  F. 
regligiosa,  of  India:  l\  glomcrata,  of  Burmah ;  the  false  banyan 
tree,  J^^.  hengalensis.  of  tropical  Africa  and  India,  and  F.  Rum- 
phi  i,  of  Asia. 

A  peptonizing  ferment  is  obtained  from  the  milk-juice  of 
Imcus  Carica,  1^^.  Sycomorus.  of  Africa,  and  F.  exima,  of  Brazil. 

When  figs  are  dried,  roasted  and  ground,  they  form  a  coffee 
substitute  known  as  l^^ic;  Coffee,  which  is  also  used  sometimes  as 
an  adulterant  of  coffee.  It  is  detected  by  the  large,  thin-walled 
and  broad  non-glandular  hairs  of  the  outer  epidermis;  the  broad 
lalex-tiibcs,  0.030  to  0.0.^0  mm.  in  width,  and  the  small  achenes. 
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The  latter  somewhat  resemble  the  achenes  of  strawberry  fruits, 
bnt  are  distinguished  by  the  reticulated  thickening  of  the  outer 
ceD-wall. 

IRTICA.— STINGING  NETTLE.— The  flowering  plant  of 
I'rtica  urens  and  Urtica  dioica  (Fam.  Urticaceae).  The  plants 
arc  rather  common  in  waste  places  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  the  former  being  known  as  the  *'small  nettle''  and  the 
httcr  as  the  **stinging  or  great  nettle."  Urtica  urens  is  an 
annual  herb,  while  Urtica  dioica  is  a  perennial  herb.  The  leaves 
and  flowering  tops  are  gathered  in  the  late  summer  and  carefully 
dried. 

Dl^ription. — Urtica  urens  has  a  rather  stout,  stinging 
bristly  stem ;  the  leaves  are  thin,  elliptical  or  ovate  and  with 
slender  petioles ;  the  summit  and  base  are  obtuse,  and  the  margin 
is  \tT\  coarsely  and  deeply  serrate,  the  teeth  being  ascending  or 
sprcadinji^:  both  surfaces  are  light  green  and  more  or  less 
(glabrous:  the  flowers  are  small  green  and  in  axillary  clusters. 

L'rtica  dioica  has  much  thicker  stems,  which  are  densely 
coverctl  with  slinging  hairs ;  the  leaves  are  ovate  with  long 
petioles,  the  summit  being  acute  or  acuminate ;  the  base  cordate : 
the  margin  very  deeply  serrate  with  triangular  or  lanceolate 
teeth;  the  lower  surface  is  pubescent,  as  is  also  the  up])er  part  of 
the  stem.  The  flowers  are  diiecious  or  androgynous  and  occur 
in  much  branched  s])ikes. 

The  presence  of  stinging  hairs  was  long  known,  being  referred 
to  by  Pliny.  Their  structure  was  examined  in  detail  by  llaber- 
Lindt.  They  are  unicellular,  rather  long  and  conical,  the  sumniii 
l>earing  a  small  si)heroi(lal  or  ovoid  head,  which  is  oblicjuely 
inserted,  and  readilv  breaks  off,  thus  leadinir  to  the  emission  of 
the  contents  of  the  slinging  hair.  The  hair  is  frc(iuently  seated 
on  a  multicellular  ])edestal,  which  surrounds  its  base  like  a  cup. 
and  is  partly  formed  by  the  peribleni.  The  nature  of  the  wall  of 
the  stinging  hairs  is  peculiar.  The  head  and  the  neighboring 
I)orlions  of  the  wall  of  the  hair  are  silicified ;  in  the  latter  the 
amount  of  silicification  gradually  decreases  toward  the  base  of 
the  hair,  and  finally  is  entirely  replaced  by  the  calcification.  It  is 
the  unequal  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  head  that  causes  the 
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characteristic  line  of  fracture  and  the  emission  of  the  cell  sap  on 
slight  pressure. 

Constituents. — It   was    formally   stated   that   the   stinging 
action  is  due  to  the  presence  of  formic  acid.    In  the  light  of  later 
research  this  seems  doubtful  and  the  activity  is  now  ascribed  to  3 
ferment.    The  plant  contains  a  glucoside,  tannic  acid,  mucilage* 
a  coloring  principle  and  possibly  also  an  alkaloid. 

SANTALACEyE,    OR    SANDALWOOD     FAMILY. 

Mostly  shrubs  or  trees  that  are  indigenous  to  the  tropics.  A 
few  arc  found  growing  in  the  United  States,  as  the  Oil-nut  or 
l>uft*alo-nut  (Pyrularia  pubera),  the  fleshy  fruit  of  which  is  edible 
and  the  seeds  contain  an  acrid  fixed  oil.  Others  are  parasitic  on 
the  roots  of  other  plants.  The  following  anatomical  features  of 
this  family  mav  be  mentioned.  The  wood  is  of  uniform  structure 
and  consists  of  trachene  having  simple  and  bordered  pores,  and 
tracheid-like  wood  fil>crs,  i,  c,  with  bordered  pores.  In  the  peri- 
cycle  of  the  bark  occur  isolated  bundles  of  primary  bast  fibers,  a 
ring  of  sclcrenchyma  being  rarely  developed  in  the  secondary 
])hloem.  Jn  the  leaves  are  found  groups  of  silicified  cells  and 
calcimn  oxalate  occurs  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates  or  soli- 
tary crystals.  The  hairs  when  present  are  non-glandular  and 
iniicdlular. 

LKixVUM  SAXTALL— SANTALUM  ALBUM  OR  SAN- 
DAL-WOOD.— The  wood  of  Santalum  album  (Fam.  Santal- 
aceie),  a  parasitic  tree  indigenous  to  India.  It  attains  a  height 
of  10  M.  and  ])ro(luces  a  dense  evergreen  foliage.  It  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  southeastern  Asia  and  the  Sandal  Wood 
Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  trees,  when  20  to  40 
years  of  age  are  cut  down,  the  bark  removed  and  the  wood  cut 
into  billets.  Tt  is  then  sorted  and  sent  through  Bombay  to  China, 
Juirope  and  the  I'nited  States.  There  are  some  18  different 
commercial  varieties  which  are  recognized.  The  most  select 
wood  being  used  in  India  for  the  distillation  of  the  oil,  the 
wood  of  the  stems  and  twii^s  only  being  exported. 

Dk>c  Kii»Ti()\. —  In  billets  or  logs  from  10  to  35  cm.  in  length 
and  5  to  12  cm.  in  diameter  (Fig.  76)  ;  outer  surface  light  yel- 
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lowish-brown,  smooth  and  marked  by  more  or  less  flattened  areas 
due  to  the  barking  process:  inner  surface  distinctly  radiate  and 
with  numerous  concentric  rings;  hard  and  heavy;  odor  ap^ree- 
ably  aromatic  and  markedly  ])ersistent;  taste  strongly  aromatic. 

The  tracheae  are  large,  having  bordered  pores  and  contain 
in  the  lumina  yellowish-brown  or  reddish-brown  globular  or 
more  or  less  irregular  amor])hous  masses.  The  wood  fibers  are 
strongly  lignified  and  i)ossess  thick  ])()rous  walls  and  contain  in 
the  lumina  si)heroi(lal  starch  grains  from  0.006  to  0.015  mm.  in 
(h'ameter.  The  medullary  rays  are  in  short  longitudinal  row«5 
and  from  1  to  2  cells  wide,  the  walls  being  very  thick  and  porous. 

Constituents. — A  volatile  oil,  the  amount  de])ending  upon 
the  altitude  at  which  the  trees  grow,  those  growing  at  a  higher 
altitude  yielding  ten  times  as  nuich  oil  as  those  growing  fn  the 
lower  situations.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  heart  wood  is  superior 
to  that  obtained  from  the  sap  wood  and  that  obtained  from  trees 
which  have  been  slow  in  developing  is  best  of  all.  The  methods 
of  distillation  in  India  are  rather  crude  and  thev  do  not  secure 
the  yield  that  is  obtained  by  distillers  in  Kurope  and  United 
States.  IMie  yield  of  oil  from  the  imported  Indian  wood  is 
from  3  to  5  i)er  cent. 

( )il  of  Sandalwood  is  a  rather  viscid  nearly  colorless,  or  light 
yellowish  li(|ui(l  of  a  peculiar,  but  persistent  odor.  It  contains 
from  80  to  98  per  cent,  of  santal(»l ;  6  per  cent,  of  a  sesquiterpene 
(santalen)  ;  3  per  cent,  of  an  aldehyde  (  santalal )  ;  a  ketone  (san- 
talon)  ;  santalic  acid,  teresantalic  acid,  formic  acid  and  acetic 
acid  in  the  form  of  esters  amounting  to  3  per  cent.;  and  about 
0.3  per  cent,  of  a  stnmgly  odorous  constituent. 

Allied  1'laxts. — West  Indlvn  Sandalwood  oil  is  obtained 
from  Amyris  balsamifera  (  I\'un.  Rutaceic).  West  Al-stralian 
Sandalwood  oil  is  obtained  from  one  or  more  species  of  San- 
laluni  and  is  exported  from  b'reemantle.  West  Australia,  being 
used  in  India  and  China  as  a  substitute  for  the  genuine  oil 
although  it  has  very  different  ])roperties.  Soi'Tii  Al'STRAlian 
Sandalwood  oil  is  derived  from  Santalum  Preis.sianum  and  has 
a  cherry-red  color,  with  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  roses.  I\ast 
African   ."Sandalwood  oil  is  obtained  from  ( )svris  tenuifolia  and 
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)Tclds  an  oil  having  an  odor  resembling  that  of  West  Indian 
Sandalwood  oil. 
LiTERAirRE. — Zomig  Arzneidrogen. 

A  RI  S  T  O  L  O  C  H  I  A  C  E  .^.     OR     B  I  R  T  H  W  O  R  T 

F  A  M  I  L  Y. 

Herbs  or  mostly  twining  woody  plants  with  reniform  or  cor- 
date, palmi-nerved  leaves.  There  are  about  200  species,  mostly 
represented  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries.  The  family 
iscspcdally  characterized  by  the  presence  of  secretory  cells  hav- 
ing a  volatile  oil.  These  occur  not  only  in  the  epidermal  cells 
of  the  leaf,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  plant.  The  secretory 
cells  are  from  0.012  to  0.073  mm.  in  diameter,  the  walls  are 
usually  suberized,  and  the  oil  occurs  in  the  lumina,  usually  in 
colorless  or  yellowish  globules.  The  oil  is  not  of  uniform  com- 
position, the  cells  of  Aristolochia  Lindeniana  Plagiophylla  being 
colored  an  indigo-blue  with  acjucous  solutions  containing  chlorin, 
which  is  apparently  due  to  the  conversion  of  a  mother  substance 
into  indigo.  Tannin-containing  cells  are  also  present  in  certain 
of  the  Aristolochias.  Calcium  oxalate  generally  occurs  in  the 
form  of  small  prismatic  or  clustered  crystals.  Cells  with  silici- 
M  walls  are  found  in  the  upper  epidermis  of  the  leaf  and  the 
palisade  tissue.  A  non-glandular  hair,  the  terminal  cell  of  wliich 
is  curved  like  a  hook,  is  rather  characteristic  in  Aristolochia 
'Hj^'.  ?))  and  other  ^^enera. 

A.^ARl'M.— CANADA  SXAKF  ROOT  OR  WILD  (]IX- 
<iER.— The  rhizome  of  Asanim  canadense  (  I'am.  Aristolochi- 
ace*).  a  common  acaulescent,  perennial  herb  growiniL;  in  rich 
woods  of  northern  and  central  Tnited  States,  'i'he  rhizome  is 
{gathered  in  the  spring,  deprived  of  tlie  roots  and  carefully  cleaned 
and  then  dried. 

Description. — Horizontal,  more  or  less  branched,  cjuadrangu- 
br,  curved  or  twisted ;  from  3  to  10  cm.  in  length  and  2  to  4 
nim.  in  thickness :  externally  light  and  dark  brown  with  promi- 
nent nodes,  on  the  upper  side  of  which  occur  the  irregular  scars 
of  the  ascending  branches,  otherwise  longitudinally  wrinkled  and 
marked  bv  circular  scars  of  the  scalv  leaves ;  fracture  short,  the 
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fractured  surface  resinous  and  marked  by  a  small  circle  of  yel- 
lowish fibrovascular  bundles;  odor  aromatic;  taste  pungent  and 
bitter. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  17, 

Powder. — Light  yellowish-brown;  starch  grains  numerous. 
single  or  2-  to  5-compound,  the  individual  grains  irregularly 
spheroidal,  from  0.003  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter,  frequently 
marked  by  a  central  cleft ;  fragments  with  tracheae  showing  close 
annular  or  reticulate  thickenings  of  the  wall. 

Allied  Plants. — The  rhizome  of  a  related  species,  Asanim 
europa?um,  a  common  plant  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe, 
is  used  in  those  countries.  It  very  closely  resembles  Asanim. 
is  of  a  grayish-  or  reddish-brown  color,  with  an  aromatic  and 
l)ungent  taste  and  the  powder  is  sternutatory.  It  contains  1 
l)er  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  which  consists  in  part  of  a  camphor 
known  as  asarin  or  asaron ;  1  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid  colored 
j^^reen  with  ferric  salts;  2  per  cent,  of  starch  and  0.15  per  cent, 
of  resin. 

SERri^XTARlA. — The  rhizome  and  roots  of  several  species 
of  Arislolochia  (r'auL.  Aristolochiaceai),  perennial  herbs  indig- 
enous to  the  southern  I'nitecl  States  There  are  two  commercial 
varieties  :  (  1 )  Virginia  Snakeroot,  yielded  by  Aristolochia  Ser- 
pentaria,  found  .^rowing  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  (2)  Texas 
or  Red  River  Snakeroot,  yielded  by  Aristolochia  reticulata,  grow- 
ing west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  rhizome  and  roots  are  collected 
in  autumn  and  dried  (  Fig.  7"^^. 

ViKciNiA  Snaki:k(h)t. — Rhizome  oblique,  sub-cylindrical,  with 
numerous  slender  roots  and  frequently  with  leaves  or  fruiting 
sterns,  10  to  23  mm.  in  length,  and  1  to  2  mm.  in  diameter; 
externally  dark  brown,  slightly  amuilate  from  scars  of  bud-.scales. 
ui)per  ])()rtion  with  stem-scars  or  stem-remnants,  under  and  side 
portions  with  numerous  roots  and  root-scars;  fracture  short; 
internally,  l^irk  dark  brown,  0.3  to  0.5  mm.  in  thickness,  wood 
\ell()W,  radiate,  ])()r()us,  1  to  1.5  mm.  in  thickness,  pith  1  mm. 
in  diameter;  odor  terehintliinate ;  taste  bitter,  aromatic. 

Roots  nearly  straight,  4  to  7  cm.  in  length,  about  0.3  mm.  in 
diameter,  lon.Liitudinally  wrinkled,  bark  light  brown,  wood  yel- 
lowish, 5-rave(l. 
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Texas  Snakekoot. — Rhizome  10  to  40  mm.  in  lettfjth,  I  to  3 
mm.  in  diameter;  roots  about  0.5  mm.  in  diameter,  with  iiuincr- 
ous  more  or  less  interlacing  rootlets. 

Innek  Stkcctl^re. — (Fig.  79).  Rhizome  with  aii  outer 
corky  layer ;  bast  fibers  either  single  or  in  groups  and  forming 
a  more  or  less  closed  ring :  xylem  composetl  of  traclieie  and  wood 


..  78.     Scrpemi 


s  long,  slcnik-r 


fillers  forming  broad  wedges;  medullary  rays  aliout  S  cells  wide 
the  walls  being  porous  and  strongly  ligiiified.  Numerous  starcli 
grains  occur  in  the  parenchyma  cells  of  the  cortex  and  pith  an*! 
in  the  medullary  rays.  The  root  in  section  shows  a  compact 
4-  to  6-rayed  stele  and  a  wide  starch-bearing  fortex.  The  stem 
is  distinguished  by  a  continuous  ring  of  sclerenchvmatons  fibers, 
and  a  few  typical  non-glandular  hairs,  the  terminal  cells  being 
somewhat  recurved  in  the  form  of  a  hook. 


'"'it  79,  SeTpcntaria,  A.  transverse  stetion  nf  sicm-inicrnodc  show- 
■wiqMdtrmal  bycr  (Ep)  with  a  single  stoma;  cells  of  cortex  of  which 
**  "Wtr  (Iraia  is  ci.)U«ichyrnaloiis,  ihc  remainder  bcinn  parcncli.vmatous 
pcwiiainine  chloroplasliOs  and  oil;  rndotlermis  consisting  of  a  layer 
j^ttin-TillcJ  March-I>caring  cells  (End);  pcrievde  uf  several  layers  of 
^'■«»!lna  scliTcnchyraatiiua  fibers  (St).  B.  section  of  strle  of  sttin- 
■fwde  ihdwinK  sclerenehyinaious  libers  (St);  leplome  (D  ;  eafnbium 
„  to  (he  parenchymatous  rays  between  the  vascular  bundles 
'"i'');  »Dil  hadrome  (H )  or  irachesc  |>onion  of  Ihc  vascular  Itiindle. 
^Biiavfrse  *cclion  of  a  swollen  node  showing  eoHenchyma  (C)  of 
h  the  entire  oriex  is  m:idc  up;  starch-bc-aring  cndodermis  (End) 
[j.'tiromatic  pcricyclr  (P)  which  is  very  much  reduced,  D,  transverse 
I  necondarv  root  showinB  stjrch-bcnrinB  parenchyma  cells  of 
<  (Cj:  endodermis  (End)  ..f  ibin-«.dlo(l  cdls  with  iltstinci  Cas- 
N  ipois  and  free  from  statcli :  ])Lrrciiniliiimi  (I'l;  tciilnmt  (L)  ; 
■  (H).  E.  epiilermis  with  iibcili..!  if!ls  from  the  upper  or 
irface  of  the  lamina  of  the  k.if  and  urc  the  cause  of  ihe  small 
«n  in  the  leaf  Wade  when  held  toward  the  light  F,  iKin- 
X  hair*  from  the  leaf,  one  of  which  is  very  prominently  curved 
*  small  hmifc.     After  Hr.lm.  Merck's  Re(>nn.  1907,  p.  276. 
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Powder. — Grayish-brown  or  dark  yellow;  starch  grains 
numerous,  single  and  2-  to  4-compound,  the  individual  grains. 
from  0.003  to  0.014  mm.  in  diameter,  being  more  or  less  spheroidal 
or  plano-convex,  and  frequently  with  a  central  cleft:  Ugli- 
fied elements  numerous,  consisting  of  tracheae,  wood-fibres,  medul- 
lary ray  cells  and  pith  cells ;  a  few  typical  non-glandular  hairs  of 
the  stem  are  occasionally  present. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  0.5  to  1  per  cent.,  the  important 
constituent  of  which  is  borneol ;  a  bitter  poisonous  principle,  aris- 
tolochin  (serpentarin),  an  alkaloidal  principle,  aristolochine ;  sev- 
eral organic  acids;  starch;  ash  about  10  per  cent. 

Substitutes. — The  rhizome  of  yellow  root  (Jeffersonia  diph- 
ylla)  is  sometimes  substituted  for  serpentaria,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  lack  of  odor  and  by  having  a  bitter,  acrid 
taste. 

POLYGON  A  CE/T:.     OR     BUCKWHEAT     FAMILY. 

Mostly  herbaceous  plants,  with  nearly  entire  leaves,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  having  jointed  stems,  usually  sheathing  united 
stijniles  and  a  3-  to  4-angled  achene.  The  plants  also  usually 
contain  tannin  cells  and  resinous  secretory  cells,  the  latter  some- 
times being  branched.  The  hairs  include  both  non-glandular  and 
jii^landular,  the  head  in  the  latter  being  usually  small,  but  some- 
times large  and  peltate.  Calcium  oxalate  usually  occurs  in  the 
form  of  rosette  aggregates. 

RIJEL'^M.— RIIl^BARri.— The  rhizome  of  Rheum  officinale, 
Rheum  palmatum,  Rheum  palmatum  tanguticum,  and  probably 
other  <])ecies  of  Rheum  (Fam.  Polygonaceae) ,  perennial  herbs 
(Fig.  80)  indigenous  to  northwestern  China  and  eastern  Thibet. 
and  sparingly  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  rhi- 
zomes are  collected  in  autumn  from  plants  that  are  eight  to 
ten  years  old,  most  of  the  bark  is  removed,  and  they  are  then 
perforated,  strung  on  ropes  and  dried  either  in  the  sun  or  by 
artificial  heat.  The  drug  is  exported  chiefly  from  Shanghai.  The 
princii)al  commercial  varieties  are  known  as  Chinese  rhubarb. 
Canton  rhubarb  and  Shensi  rhubarb,  the  latter  being  preferred. 

DESCRir*Ti()X. — Cut  into  irregular  plano-convex  and   oblong 
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pieces,  frequently  with  a  large  perforation,  hard  and  moderately 
heavy,  5  to  13  cm.  in  length,  3  to  8  cm.  in  breadth  and  3  to  6 
cm.  in  thickness,  externally  mottled  from  alternating  stride  of 
light  brown  parenchyma  cells  and  dark-brown  medullary  rays, 
occasionally  with  reddish-brown  cork  patches  and  small  radiate 
scars  of  fibrovascular  tissue,  smooth  and  sometimes  covered  with 
a  light-brown  powder ;  fracture  somewhat  granular ;  internally 
light  brown;  odor  distinct;  taste  bitter,  astringent  and  gritty. 

Light  and  spongy  rhizomes  should  be  rejected. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  81. 

Powder. —  (Fig.  82).  Vellowish-browm  :  crystals  of  calcium 
oxalate  in  rosette  aggregates,  0.030  to  0.130  mm.  in  diameter: 
starch  grains  numerous,  spheroidal,  from  0.002  to  0.020  mm. 
in  diameter,  either  single  or  2-  to  4-compound;  tracheae  few, 
reticulate,  occasionally  spiral.  The  powder  is  colored  reddish 
with  alkalies.  A  common  adulterant  is  wheat  middlings.  The 
exhausted  drug  is  frecjuently  added  to  the  powder  and  may  be 
delected  by  the  somewhat  altered  starch  grains  and  the  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  the  aqueous  or  dilute  alcoholic  extract,  which 
in  genuine  rhubarb  is  about  33  per  cent. 

CoNSTiTiEXTS. — The  ])rincipal  constituent  appears  to  be  a 
glucoside  (])ossibly  the  chrysophan  of  some  authors)  or  an  unde- 
ternuiied  substance  which  yields  successive  oxidation  products, 
viz.:  dirysophanic  acid  ( di-oxy-methyl-anthraquinone),  emodin 
(tri-oxy-methyl-anthraciuinone),  and  rhein  (tetra-oxy-methyl-an- 
thra(|uin()ne).  Ciirvsopiianic  acm)  crystallizes  in  golden-yellow, 
clinorhonibic  ])risnis  and  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  the  solutions  having  a  deep-red  color.  It  is  re- 
formed in  rhubarb  after  extracting  it  by  exposing  the  moistened 
root  to  air.  Emodix  occurs  to  the  extent  of  1.3  per  cent,  and 
forms  orange-red  needles  which  are  soluble  in  hot  toluene  and 
give  with  alkalies  and  alkali  carbonates  purplish  colored  solu- 
tions. RiiEiN  forms  yellowish-brown  scales  which  are  insoluble 
in  hot  toluene,  soluble  in  hot  acetic  acid  and  produce  purplish-red 
solutions  with  the  alkalies  or  alkali  carbonates.  Recentlv  another 
()xymetbylanthrac|uinone-yiel(ling  substance,  rheopurgarin,  has 
l)een  isolated  from  Shensi  rhubarl).    It  forms  yellow  needles,  and 
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with  Hesse's  rhabarheron  or  iso-emodin.  The  following  ^  — 
cosidal  tannoid  constituents  are  also  present :  gluct^Uin,  yield  — 
ing  gallic  acid,  and  tetrarin,  yielding  in  addition  to  gallic  acitt  -* 
cinnamic  acid  and  rheosmin,  an  aldehyde  having  the  odoro:^ 
rhubarb.  A  catechin  resembling  the  catechin  of  gambir  has  alsC^ 
been  found.  Rhubarb  also  contains  considerable  starch ;  calciim^ 
oxalate :  and  yields  about  1 5  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Ai.i.iER  f'LANTS. — The  rhizomes  of  other  species  of  Rheum 


Fji:.  82.  Hlmliarli:  C,  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate:  P, 
(liircncliyma  etiiUaiiiinf!  starch  grains  (S)  :  T,  tracheae;  E.  sieve;  R 
reJdish-brown  amoriilioiis  masses  separated  from  the  resin  or  tannin  cells. 

arc  also  used  to  a  limited  extent,  as  Enghsh  or  Austrian  rhubarb 
from  Rheum  rhaponticum;  thcy  are  tnore  or  less  cylindrical,  dis- 
tinctly radiate,  and  contain,  besides  chrysophanic  acid,  rhapontin. 
Rheum  paltnatuin  which  is  cultivated  in  France,  Germany  and 
Russia,  produces  rhizomes  that  are  lighter  in  color  and  less  valu- 
able than  the  Chinese  rhubarb,  the  constituetits  being  similar  to 
ihosc  of  Austrian  rhubarb. 

Rhapontic  rhubarb  contains  a  crystalline  glucoside  rhapon- 
ticin,  which  is  colored  purplish-red  with  sulphuric  acid,  changing 
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to  orange.    It  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  readily  separates  from  a 
dilute  alcoholic  fluid  extract  on  the  addition  of  ether. 

OiKPouND  Powder  of  Rhubarb. — Consisting  of  powdered 
linlarb,  magnesium  oxide  and  powdered  ginger.  A  pinkish- 
whitt,  mobile  powder,  becoming  darker  on  exposure  to  air ;  when 
aamintd,  the  compound  powder  of  rhubarb  shows  a  finely  gran- 
ular ground  mass  of  magnesium  oxide,  numerous  starch  grains 
and  characteristic  fragments  of  vegetable  tissues ;  starch  grains 
o(  ginger  more  or  less  elliptical  or  ovoid,  frequently  with  a  prom- 


i-":.^  83.  Crystals  r.f  oxymethylanthraquiiKiiics  sublimed  from  rlni- 
latK  1,  crystals  olilaincil  at  liishcr  tvimifraturcK ;  k  crystals  oiilained 
!■>■  snMimalion  31  a  lower  temperature  or  may  be  obtained  by  re-crystalliii- 
indiht  fiirni  .shown  in   (al. — After  Tunmann.  I'llanicnmikriHrheniic. 

inent  beak,  from  0.00.^  to  0.060  nini.  in  diameter,  slardi  grains  of 
rhuharl).  liinglc  or  conipoi.uul,  either  spboroidal  or  poly.ijonal,  often 
with  a  central  cleft  and  the  individual  y^rains  from  0.002  to  0.020 
nun.  in  diameter ;  mounts  made  with  solution  of  hydrated  chloral 
show  a  strong  efferescence  and  .show  more  clearly  tlie  fraginent.-i 
of  reticulate  tracliei,  the  red disli -brown  parenchyma  of  rhubarb 
in  Mimt  of  the  cells  of  which  occur  numerous  small  starch  grains. 
and  the  characteristic  rosette  a^'[,'re£,'ate  crystals  of  calcium  o.\a- 
laie  var>inf  from  0.050  to  0.100  mm.  in  diameter;  with  solutions 
of  the  alkalies  many  of  the  fragments  become  of  a  deep  red  color. 
Rl'.MF.X.— YEI.LdW  DOCK.— The  rhizome  and  roots  of 
the  common  yellow  dock  or  curled  dock  (Rumex  crispu.s).    The 
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drug  is  collected  in  the  autumn,  freed  from  adhering  rootlets,  cut 
into  longitudinal  pieces  or  into  transverse  segments  and  dried. 

Description. — Usually  in  small  pieces  from  1  to  4  cm.  in 
diameter  and  3  to  25  mm.  in  thickness ;  or  split  into  pieces  attain- 
ing a  length  of  15  cm.,  occasionally  entire,  attaining  a  length  of 
3  dm. ;  externally  reddish-  to  grayish-brown,  upper  or  rhizome 
portion  distinctly  annulate,  showing  stem  scars  or  stem  bases 
and  numerous  small  circular  root  scars;  lower  or  root  portion 
longitudinally  wrinkled ;  fracture  either  short  and  mealy,  or 
tough  and  fibrous;  cortex  narrow  reddish-brown,  wood  portion 
yellowish-brown  to  reddish-brown,  somewhat  radiate,  pith  usually 
dei)ressed ;  odor  slight ;  taste  astringent  somewhat  bitter  and  nau- 
seous. 

Innkr  Stricture. — Outer  layer  of  a  single  row  of  dark 
brown  cells;  a  strata  of  collenchvma  of  several  rows  of  verv 
narrow  tangentially-elongated  cells;  parenchyma  of  cortex  of 
ihin-wallcd  cells  and  containing  either  starch  or  rosette  aggre- 
gates of  calcium  oxalate  and  distributed  among  which  occur 
occasional  vascular  bundles;  the  stele  is  composed  of  numerous 
small  vascular  bundles  with  a  small  number  of  tracheae  separated 
l)y  a  cambium  from  the  leptome  which  is  distinct  and  composed 
of  rather  thick- walled  more  or  less  collapsed  cells ;  pith  composed 
of  starch-bearing  ])arenchyma  and  calcium  oxalate.  Sections 
mounted  in  solutions  of  ferric  salts  are  colored  bluish-green. 
The  tannin  cells  may  be  determined  hy  placing  the  fresh  drug  in 
.solutions  containing  about  7  per  cent,  of  copper  acetate.  If 
section-;  are  mounted  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies  thev  are  colored 
deep  red,  due  to  the  presence  of  chrysophanic  acid. 

Towdkr. — Dark  brown;  calcium  oxalate  in  rosette  aggregate? 
from  0.020  to  O.OHO  mm.  in  diameter;  starch  grains  numerous, 
ellipsoidal  or  narrowly  elongated,  from  0.003  to  0.025  mm.  in 
length;  stone  cells  occurring  l)eneath  the  cork  cells,  0.040  to  0.125 
mm.  in  diameter,  with  walls  that  are  somewhat  lamellated,  0.015 
to  0.020  mm.  in  thickness  and  with  few  simple  pores ;  cork  cells 
light  brown ;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  wanting ;  trachea?  about 
O.KX)  mm.  in  wi<lih  with  scalariform  and  reticulate  thickenings  of 
the   wall.      ( )n   mixing   the  powder   with    water  «ind   adding  a 
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wlmion  of  one  o(  the  alktiHes  a  red  color  is  produced.  In 
Bumcx  hymenosepalus  the  parenchyma  cells  are  about  0.200 
mm.  in  diameler,  with  reddish  colored  walls  and  contain  numer- 
orn  t[iheroidaI  or  ellipsoidal  starch  grains  from  0.008  to  0.01 5 
mm.  m  (liamrter ;  calcium  oxalate  crystals  are  few  or  wanting. 

Ut-sTiTUEXTS. — Several  crystalline  principles,  viz. :  Rumi- 
fin.aiirinciplc  isomeric  with  chrysophanic ;  nepodin  which  occurs 
ID  jrtcnish  prisms ;  and  lapodin  which  forms  small  needle-shaiied 
cnftal*.  The  drug  also  contains  a  small  amount  of  tannin  which 
ii  colortd  green  with  ferric  sahs. 

RADIX  LA  PAT  HI. —BITTER  DOCK  ROOT.— The  rhi- 
lomt  jtiii  roots  of  Rumex  obtusifolius  (Fam.  Polygonacea;),  a 
|«ffiintal  herb  which  is  indigenous  to  Europe  and  naturalized 
in  the  United  Stales, .  growing  in  waste  places  throughout  the 
i3sun  ami  central  States.  The  rhizome  and  roots  are  gathereil 
tMcinihe  summer,  cut  longitudinally  and  transversely  into  pieces 
in  orJer  to  facilitate  their  drying. 

The  dnig  resembles  that  obtained  from  Rumex  crispus,  hut 
ii  liirk  iirown  and  considerably  branched  at  the  crown.  In 
Urartiirc  it  resembles  R.  crispus,  but  there  are  small  groups  of 
hfiiih  bast  fibers  in  the  cortical  layer ;  the  wood  parenchyma 
nnhemiore  ihick-walled  and  lignified.  The  following  coii- 
ents  have  I»cen  isolated  from  it :  Rumicin  or  chrysophanic 
L  oTiodin.  tannic  acid,  resin,  lapathinic  acid,  sugar  and  ash. 
Btatler  is  found  to  Ihe  extent  of  9  per  cent,  and  contains  iron. 
felSTORTA.— RHIZOMA  BISTORT.^,  BISTORT, 
JaKEROOT  OR  ENGLISH  SERPENTARV.— The  rhizome 
iPolygoiium  Bistorta  (Fani.  Polygonacea).  a  tall  perennial 
TifiTOwing  in  moisi  woods  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  rhizome 
SOliKied  in  the  fall  deprived  of  its  roots,  cut  into  smaller 
s  and  dried. 

K  rhizome  ix:curs  in  laterally  flattened,  occasionally  branch- 
|picceK,  from  2  to  6  cm.  in  length  and  10  to  1.^  mm.  in  diam- 
f;  cxiemally  dark  brown,  more  or  less  annulate,  with  a  few 
J  roots  and  number  of  root  scars ;  hard,  tough  and  breaking 
p  an  almost  smooth  fracture :  internally  reddish-brown,  dis- 
py  radiate  and  showing  a  circle  of  darker  vascular  bundles, 
rating  the  large  pith  from  a  uKxIerately  wide  cortex. 
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In  microscopic  sections  the  rhizome  shows  either  an  epider- 
mal layer  of  thick  reddish-brown  cells,  or  the  development  of 
one  or  more  rows  of  brownish-black  cork  cells;  the  parenchvTua 
of  both  the  cortex  and  pith  contain  either  starch,  rosette  aggre- 
gates of  calcium  oxalate,  or  tannin;  the  collateral  vascular 
bundles  are  separated  by  medullary  rays  from  2-  to  8-cells  in 
width. 

Bistort  contains  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  gallic  acid;  0.5 
per  cent,  of  gallic  acid;  30  per  cent,  of  starch;  0.5  per  cent. 
of  sugar;  and  10  per  cent,  of  a  nitrogenous  substance. 

Literature. — Zornig,  Arzneidrogen. 

CHENOPODI ACE.^,  OR  GOOSEFOOT  FAMILY. 

The  plants  are  annual  or  perennial  herbs  and  are  widely 
distributed.  The  leaves  are  mostly  alternate  and  without  stipules, 
the  flowers  are  usually  small  and  of  a  green  color,  and  the  fruit 
is  a  1 -seeded  utricle.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  in  the 
structure  of  the  plants  of  this  family  is  the  anomalous  develop- 
ment of  the  stem,  in  which  secondary  cambiums  arise  producing 
additional  vascular  bundles  at  the  periphery  of  those  originally 
formed.  In  the  pericycle  of  the  stem  occur  isolated  groups  of 
sclerenchymatous  fibers.  A  great  variety  of  forms  of  non-glan- 
dular hairs  occur,  (jlandular  hairs  are  rare  except  in  a  few 
genera,  including  Chenopodium,  in  which  they  consist  of  a 
series  of  superimposed  cells  the  terminal  cell  of  which  is  always 
glandular.  Another  rather  interesting  feature  of  this  family  is 
the  presence  in  Atriplex  and  Chenopodium  of  bladder-like  hairs 
for  the  storing  of  water. 

CHENOPODIUM. — American  Wormseed. — The  dried  ripe 
fruit  of  Chenopodium  ambrosioides  anthehninticum  (L.)  Gray, 
an  annual  or  perennial  herb  growing  in  waste  places  throughout 
the  United  States.  'J  he  plant  flowers  from  July  until  September 
and  its  fruits  ripen  in  the  autumn,  at  which  time  they  are  gath- 
ered.    Most  of  our  sup])lies  come  from  Florida. 

The  fruit  was  at  one  time  otHcial  but  it  has  been  replaced  by 
its  volatile  oil.  Considerable  interest  has  been  revived  in  this 
drug  owing  to  the  European  war  which  curtailed  the  supply  of 
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vated  in  Maryland  for  the  distillation  of  the  oil,  and  the  oil 
distilled  here  is  known  commercially  as  Baltimore  Oil  of  Cheno- 
podium. 

Description. — Somewhat  globular,  frequently  more  or  less 
compressed,  occasionally  with  portions  of  a  short  stem ;  from 
0.75  to  1.5  mm.  in  diameter;  pericarp  inflated,  greenish-brown, 
thin  and  friable;  seeds  reddish-brown  or  brownish-black,  ellip- 
soidal somewhat  reniform,  nearly  smooth  and  shining;  odor 
aromatic,  distinct ;  taste  pungent  and  bitter. 

Powder. — Yellowish-brown;  fragments  of  membranous  peri- 
carp composed  of  elongated,  colorless  and  thin-walled  cells ;  seeds 
blackish,  shiny,  reniform,  about  0.150  mm.  in  diameter;  seed- 
coat  with  polygonal,  thin-walled  reddish-brown  pigment  cells: 
numerous  starch  grains  and  small  aleurone  grains. 

Constituents. — From  0.6  to  1  per  cent,  of  a  nearly  colorless 
or  yellowish  volatile  oil,  having  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  drug. 
It  consists  of  45  to  70  per  cent,  of  an  oxygenated  compound, 
Ascaridol;  22  per  cent,  of  p-Cymol;  also  a  terpene  and  d-cam- 
phor.  The  leaves  yield  0.35  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  and  the 
fresh  plant  contains  a  white,  crystalline  inodorous  alkaloid,  Chen- 
opodine. 

Allied  Plants. — Under  the  name  of  Herba  Chenopodii,  the 
Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  recognizes  Chenopodium  ambrosioides. 
This  plant,  also  known  as  Mexican  Tea,  resembles  very  closely 
Chenopodium  ambrosioides  anthelminticum,  and  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  United  States.  It  is  an  annual  with  oblon^:- 
lanceolate,  nearly  entire  or  repand-toothed  leaves  and  has  densely- 
flowered,  leafy  spikes.  Microscopically  it  is  characterized  by 
possessing  glanthilar  hairs  and  numerous  cells  that  are  filled  w-ith 
microcrystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  The  plant  yields  0.33  per  cent, 
of  a  volatile  oil  having  a  strong  aromatic  odor  and  a  bitter,  pun- 
gent taste.  The  oil  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  popular  anthelmintic. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  yield  a  volatile  oil  having  a  repulsive, 
narcotic  odor  resembling  trimethylamine. 
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PHYTOLACCACE.t,     OR     POKEWEED     FAMILY. 

The  family  includes  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees  and  of  which 
there  are  less  than  100  species.    They  are  for  the  most  part  indig- 
enous to  tropical  and  sul>-tropical  America  and  Africa,  being  rep- 
resented in  the  United  States  by  one  genus  Phytolacca.     The 
inner  morphology  is  quite  distinctive.     Calcium  oxalate  usually 
occurs  in  the  form  of  raphides  and  styloids,  also  occasionally  in 
microcrystals.    In  the  stem,  the  pericycle  is  a  continuous  scleren- 
chyrnaious  sheath  and  the  vascular  bundles  are  of  the  medullary 
type,  i.  c,  separated  by  broad  medullary  rays.    The  structure  of 
the  root  is  anomalous,  consisting  of  the  formation  of  successive 
secondary  rings  of  vascular  bundles.    The  hairs  are  of  the  simple, 
uniseriate  type.    Neither  glandular  hairs  or  special  secretory  cells 
occur  in  plants  of  this  family. 

PHYTOLACCA.— POKE  ROOT.— The  root  of  Phytolacca 
dccandra  (Fam.  Phytolaccaceae),  a  perennial  herb  (Fig.  85) 
indigenous  to  eastern  North  America,  and  naturalized  in  the 
West  Indies  and  southern  Europe.  The  root  is  collected  in 
autumn  and.  after  removal  of  the  rootlets,  cut  into  transverse 
and  longitudinal  pieces  and  dried. 

Description. — Fusiform  or  nearly  cylindrical,  tapering,  usu- 
»illy  in  longitudinal  ribbon-like  slices,  8  to  16  cm.  in  length,  5  to 
13  mm.  in  diameter,  2  to  10  mm.  in  thickness ;  externally,  bark 
<iark  hrown.  more  or  less  wrinkled;  fracture  fibrous,  tough; 
internally  light  brown,  characterized  by  alternating  zones  of  col- 
liitera!  tibrovascular  bundles  and  parenchyma  formed  by  second- 
ary cambiums ;  odor  slight ;  taste  acrid. 

Inner  Strl'ctlre. — See  Kraemer's  Applied  and  Economic 
'botany,  p.  318. 

Powder. — Dark  yellow ;  sternutatory ;  fragments  with  long 
sclerenchvniatous  fibers  and  large  scalariform  tracheae;  starch 
grains  0.007  to  0.020  nmi.  in  diameter ;  calcium  oxalate  in  raph- 
ides 0.03O  mm.  in  length,  or  in  sphenoid  micro-crystals. 

Co.NSTiTi'ENTS. — A  bitter,  acrid  glucoside  resembling  saponin ; 
a  crystalline  alkaloid  phytolaccine,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
.sfwringly  soluble  in  water;  sugars  10  per  cent.;  starch  10  per 
cent.;  phytolaccic  acid;  formic  acid;  potassium   formate  2  per 
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cent, ;  calcium  oxalate  6  per  cent. ;  and  ash  13  per  cent.,  of  which 
about  one-half  is  potassium  oxide. 


Fic.  85.  Puke  weed  (Phytnlacca  dccaiiilra)  :  A,  portion  of  shoot 
showing  leaves  and  stem  wliicli  lias  a  lar^c  pith  with  hi-ci>iivex  cavities 
resembling  the  pith  of  certain  xero|ihytic  Composite,  as  Scnccio  pratcox 
of  Mexico;  B,  raceme  showing  fruits  at  the  lower  piirtion  and  flowers  at 
the  summit;  C,  transverse  section  of  leaf  showing  upper  epidermis  (ucl, 
lialisade  cells  (p).  raphides  (r).  spiral  trachea;  (v),  parenchyma  (m) 
with  large  intercellular  spaces,  li>wcr  epidermis  (le) ;  D,  stoma  of  lower 
surface  of  leaf;  E.  transverse  section  of  fruit;  F,  longitudinal  section  of 
seed,  the  embryo  being  curved  and  the  endosperm  conlaininK  starch. 

I'liVTOLAccK  Fki;cti:.s  or  Phytolacca  Fruit  occurs  in  ajj^lu- 
tinated  masses  of  a   purplish -black  color,  and  consists  of   the 
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compound  berries,  which  are  about  8  mm.  in  diameter  and  com- 
posed i)f  10  loculi,  each  of  which  contains  a  single,  lenticular,  black 
sc^.    The  sarcocarp  is  fleshy,  sweet  and  slightly  acrid  and  con- 
tains a  purplish-red  coloring  principle  which  is  soluble  in  water 
but  not  in  alcohol,  and  which  is  decomposed  on  heating  the  aque- 
ous solution.     The  fruit  also  contains  phytolaccic  acid,  several 
fruit-acids  and  phytolaccin,  a  substance  resembling  tannin. 
Literature. — Ilolm,  Merck's  Report,  1907,  p.  312. 

CARYOPII YLLACE.^,     OR     PINK     FAMILY. 

Mostly  annual  or  perennial  herbs  represented  by  about  1500 
species  and  are  found  mostly  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  a 
lar^c  numl^er  growing  in  the  United  States.  The  stems  are 
mostly  swollen  at  the  nodes ;  the  leaves  are  entire  and  opposite 
and  the  flowers  are  symmetrical  and  4-  to  5-merous.  Calcium 
oxabte  occurs  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates  or  microcrystals. 
The  hairs,  IxDth  glandular  and  non-glandular  are  simple  and  uni- 
scriate.  Especially  characteristic  are  the  stomata,  the  walls  of 
their  2  neighboring  cells  being  transverse  to  the  pores.  Scleren- 
cbinatous  tissue  is  wanting  in  the  leaf,  but  present  in  the  form  of 
a  closed  ring  in  the  cortex  of  the  stem.  In  the  latter,  the 
medullar)-  rays  are  replaced  by  parenchyma. 

RADIX  SAl»ONARLl^  RURRA.— Red  S()Apr(K)T,  Soai»- 
WnRT  OR  Saponarv. — Tlic  rhizoHic  and  roots  of  the  perennial 
herb  coninionly  known  as  l^ouncing  P»ct  or  Soapwort,  Saponaria 
olticinalis  (Fam.  Caryophyllacese).  The  ])lant  has  been  natural- 
ized from  Europe  and  is  very  common  in  certain  localities  grow- 
inj[^  alonjr  roadsides,  river  banks  and  in  waste  places.  The  flow- 
fr>  are  showy  and  vary  from  white  to  rose  pink  in  color.  The 
thick  rhizomes  with  their  more  or  less  fleshy  roots  arc  gathered 
frcim  1  or  2  year  old  plants,  deprived  of  the  smaller  roots  and 
cut  transversely  into  pieces  of  suitable  length. 

Description. — Cylindrical,  more  or  less  branched,  from  5  to 
12  cm.  in  length  and  3  to  10  mm.  in  thickness ;  outer  surface 
retidish-brown.  longitudinally  wrinkled  and  furrowed  and  occa- 
sionally spirally  twisted;  fracture  short  and  even;  inner  surface 
with  a  brownish-red  corky  layer,  cambial  zone  distinct  separating 
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I  officinalis.  A.  showing  the  thick,  branching, 
ixomc  (stolon).  producinK  numerous  buds  (B) 
(T)  a(  the  nodes:  R,  liase  of  a  lone  thick 
1  asceciding  stolon  which  has  not  yet  reached  the 
surface  of  th;  ground.  B,  transverse  section  of  an  apical  intemode 
of  a  stolon,  showing  epidermal  cells   (Ep),  ihc  inner  collapsed  |iortion 


in,    86.      Sapon: 
m  tally -creeping   i 
ramifying    roots 
secon<lary  root :   St.  a 
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the  non-radiate  yellowish  wood  from  the  whitish,  yellowish  or 
grayish-brown  cortex;  odor  slight;  taste  sweetish  and  bitter. 
Rhizonies  usually  more  or  less  knotted  and  4-angled  and  possess 
2  to  4  characteristic  wood  wedges. 

Inner  SxRucxuRE.^See  Fig.  86. 

Constituents. — Saporubrin,  a  saponin-likc  glucoside,  to  the 
extent  of  4  per  cent.  The  drug  also  contains  Saporui)ic  acid, 
which  resembles  the  Quillajic  acid  found  in  Quillaja.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  said  to  contain  another  glucoside,  termed  by 
Barger,  Saponarin. 

.Allied  Drugs. — The  over-ground  stems  are  sometimes  col- 
lected and  cut  into  small  pieces  about  5  nun.  in  length.  These 
resemble  Dulcamara  and  have  been  sold  for  it.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  stems  of  Saponaria  being  nearly  cylindrical,  marked  by 
distinctly  swollen  nodes  and  usually  having  a  solid  pith. 

AXOXACEii:    OR    CUSTARD    APPLE    FAMILY. 

A  family  of  trees^r  shrubs  common  in  the  tropics  and  repre- 
sented in  the  eastern  United  States  by  the  North  American  Papaw 
(.'\sini:na  triloba).  The  fruits  of  the  latter  are  ellipsoidal  ber- 
ries, from  5  to  15  cm.  in  length,  having  a  yellowish-brown  pulp 
and  contain  a  number  of  dark  brown  seeds.  The  fruit  ripens 
after  frost,  possesses  a  sweetish  taste  resenil)ling  the  banana,  and 
IS  hij^'hlv  esteemed  bv  the  neijrocs. 

The  leaves  of  this  family  arc  mostly  aromatic,  due  to  the 
presence  of  resin-secretion  cells,  which  are  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  .Ma.cnioliacccC.  Mucilage  cells  are  also  present  in  some  of 
'be  <jenera.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  find  in  the  pith  large  lacunic 
separated  by  groups  of  stone  cells.  Calcium  oxalate  usually 
occurs  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates,  although  isolated  crys- 

••f  cortex  (C),  and  the  outermost  layer  of  pericyclc  consistinpr  of 
sclfrenchymatous  fibers  (St).  C,  transverse  section  of  apical  internode 
^f  a  stolon,  showinjf  the  innermost  layer  of  sclerenchymatous  fibers  of 
the  pericycle  (St),  underneath  which  is  the  underlying  cork  (Co)  ; 
phelloderm  (Ph)  and  leptome  (L).  D,  transverse  section  of  part  of  a 
stele  of  an  apical  internode  of  a   stolon   showinj^  the  phelloderm    (Ph) 

^d  the  intcr-fasicular   tissue    which    has    developed    into   leptome    (L)  ; 

cambium  (C^mb)  and  hadrome   (V)  ;  i)ith   (P).     E,  longitudinal  section 

Of  the  pith   portion  of  a  thick   root   showing  2  of   the   spiral   vessels. — 

.Affer  Holm. 
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tals  are  also  present.     The  non-glandular  hairs  are  of  diflFer- 
ent  types.    Glandular  hairs  are  absent. 

ANONA  MURICATA.— SOURSOP.— The  leaves  of  Anona 
muricata  (Fam.  Anonaceae),  a  shrub  growing  in  the  Savannas  of 
the  Antilles  and  Brazil  and  cultivated  to  some  extent,  are  reputed 
to  possess  medicinal  properties.  A  chemical  examination  of  the 
leaves  which  were  obtained  from  Dominica,  W.  I.,  showed  them 
to  contain  a  small  amount  of  a  volatile  oil;  an  alkaloidal  sub- 
stance which  could  not  be  cr>'stallized ;  mryicyl  alcohol;  sitos- 
terol ;  a  substance  designated  anonol,  which  is  probably  a  phytos- 
terol-glucoside ;  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids ;  and  considerable  potas- 
sium chloride,  together  with  dextrose,  tannin,  and  amorphous 
products.  — Power,  Pharm.  Journ.,  1911,  p.  743. 

M  Y  R  I  S  T I  C  A  C  E  .Tl,  '  O  R    NUTMEG    FAMILY. 

A  small  family  consisting  of  about  80  species  of  tropical  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  leaves  are  entire  and  evergreen,  the  flowers 
are  small,  and  the  plants  arc  dioecious.  The  fruit  is  a  fleshy  cap- 
sule and  the  seeds  are  covered  by  a  fleshy  arillus.  The  family 
is  furthermore  characterized  by  the  presence  of  spheroidal  secre- 
tion cells,  containing  a  semi-fluid  or  crystalline  oily  substance, 
which  is  variously  colored  from  yellow  or  red  to  brownish-black. 
The  cells  possess  suberized  walls  and  are  distributed  in  all  parts 
of  the  plant.  Calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  which  frequently  are  arranged  in  aggregates. 
The  hairs  are  of  the  stellate  type  and  are  very  characteristic  for 
several  of  the  species. 

MYRISTICA.— NUTMEG.— The  kernel  of  the  seed  of  My- 
ristica  fragrans  (Fam.  Myristicaceic),  a  tree  indigenous  to  the 
Molucca  and  neighboring  islands,  and  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  other  tropical  regions,  including  the  West  Indies.  The  com- 
mercial supply  is  largely  derived  from  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
from  whence  it  is  shipped  to  Amsterdam  and  London.  The  testa 
and  arillode  arc  removed,  the  latter  constituting  mace.  With  the 
exception  of  those  from  renani^,  nutmegs  are  not  infrequently 
])artially  coated  with  lime  to  i)rotect  them  from  the  attacks  by 
insects.    The  Banda  Islands  produce  a  large  part  of  the  world's 
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supj)ly  of  nutmegs,  as  well  as  the  other  spices,  and  the  term 
"Banda*'  when  applied  to  either  nutmeg  or  mace  indicates  a 
superior  quality. 

Description. — Ellipsoidal,  20  to  30  mm.  in  length,  15  to  20 
rain,  in  diameter ;  externally  light  brown,  usually  whitish  from  a 
dressing  of  lime,  reticulately  furrowed,  at  one  end  a  white,  smooth 
projection  3  to  5  mm.  in  diameter,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the 
micropyle,  the  chalaza  indicated  near  the  other  end  by  a  slight, 
dark  depression,  from  which  there  extends  a  more  or  less  distinct 
furrow  indicating  the  position  of  the  raphe ;  easily  cut,  the  sur- 
face having  a  waxy  luster,  and  mottled  by  reason  of  the  light- 
brown  perisperm  penetrating  into  the  yellowish-brown  endosperm, 
the  shrunken  embryo  lying  in  an  irregular  cavity  about  4  or  5 
mm.  in  length,  near  the  micropyle ;  odor  and  taste  aromatic  and 
pleasant. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  87. 

Powder. — Dark  reddish-brown;  numerous  irregular  yellow- 
ish-brown or  brownish-black  fragments  of  secondary  perisperm, 
showing  the  large  nearly  transparent  spheroidal  or  ellipsoidal  oil- 
secretion  cells,  associated  with  small  polygonal  parenchyma  and 
spiral  tracheae ;  parenchyma  cells  of  the  endosperm  more  or  less 
polyj^'onal,  and   filled   with   starch  grains   and  aleurone  grains ; 
starch  grains  single  or  2-  to  20-conipound,  the  individual  grains 
Wnjj  spheroidal,  plano-convex  or  polygonal,  from  0.003  to  0.020 
mm.  in  diameter  and  colored  blue  with  iodin  solution  (distinction 
from  starch  grains  in  mace,  which  are  colored  yellowish-red)  ; 
'fagnients  of  parenchyma  containing  aleurone  grains  show  frc- 
'|uenilv  large  rhombohedral  prisms.    Moinits  made  with  hydrated 
I'hloral  solutions  show  numerous  globules  of  a  fixed  oil  which 
later  may  separate  in  the  form  of  rod-like  crystals;  mounts  in  any 
ot  the  fixed  oils  show  the  separation  of  spheroidal  aggregates 
^^  ^nstals  of  the  fixed  oil  which  polarize  light  strongly.     The 
lH)W{ler  made   from  *iimed''   Nutmeg  shows,  under  the  micro- 
scope, upon  the  addition   of  water  containing  25   per  cent,   of 
J^ulphuric  acid,  the  immediate  separation  of  crystals  of  calcium 
sulphate  in  the  form  of  small  needles  or  short  rods  which  do 
not  polarize  light. 
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CoxSTiTL'EXTS. — Fixed  oil,  sometimes  occurring  in  prismatic 
cr>*stals,  25  to  40  per  cent. ;  volatile  oil  8  to  15  per  cent.  The  oil 
is  oiBctal  as  Oleum  Myristicae  and  contains  myristicin  and  a  num- 
ber of  terpenes.  Nutmegs  also  contain  considerable  proteins  and 
slardi,  the  latter  being  colored  blue  by  iodin  solutions. 

Alued  Pl^xnts. — Other  species  of  Myristica  yield  nutmegs 
which  arc  used  by  the  natives,  as  M.  succedanea  of  Timor,  M. 
fatua  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  M.  Kombo  of  Guinea.  The 
kernels  of  the  seeds  of  M.  fatua  constitute  the  long,  wild,  or  male 
nutmeg.  They  are  narrow-ellipsoidal,  feebly  aromatic  and  have 
a  more  or  less  disagreeable  taste.  The  seeds  of  M.  officinalis  and 
M.  Ricuhyba  of  Brazil  have  medicinal  properties,  a  balsam  being 
obtained  from  the  latter,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  copaiba. 
The  soKialled  African  nutmegs  derived  from  M.  surinamensis  of 
the  West  hidies  soon  lose  their  odorous  properties.  M.  scbifera 
of  Guiana  yields  a  fixed  oil  which  has  but  little  odor  of  nutmeg. 
Fatty  ind  ethereal  oils  resembling  those  of  nutmeg  are  found 
in  the  ".\merican  nutmegs*'  obtained  from  Cryptocarya  moschata 
(Fam.  Lauraceac)  of  Brazil. 

Adulterants. — Kernels  which  are  wormy  or  more  or  less 
broken  should  he  rejected.  Imitation  nutmegs  have  been  made 
by  molding  the  exhausted  powder  or  other  substances  into  forms 
resembling  nutmeg.  These  can  be  distinguished  on  cutting  into 
the  kernel,  or  if  it  is  made  from  a  powder,  on  placing  it  into 
water  ii  will  immediately  disintegrate.  During  Colonial  times, 
when  spices  were  expensive  luxuries,  imitation  nutmegs  were 
made  in  Connecticut  from  the  basswood,  or  linden  (Tilia  ameri- 
cana). 

Macks. — mace. — The  arillodc  of  the  seed  of  Myristica 
iragrans  ( l*''am.  Myristicacex).  According  to  \Varl)urg  the  aril- 
l«le  arises  in  the  region  of  the  hilum  before  the  flower  opens 

tainin?  cither  starch  grains  (am),  aleurone  grains  (al).  tannic  acid, 
or  a  reddish-hrown  amorphous  substance  (f)  ;  secondary  porispcrm  (F) 
composed  of  secretion  cells  having  an  amorphous  brownish  content  and 
>null  parenchyma.  D,  transverse  section  throuj^h  one  of  the  infolded 
strands  of  perisperm  showing  a  central  vascular  bundle  (y),  having 
'»n  either  side  a  layer  with  large  oil-secretion  cells  and  small  polygonal 
parenchymatous  cells;  cells  of  the  endt>spcrm  (L)  surrounding  the 
Jirand  of  sccondarv  perisperm. — A  and  D,  after  Meyer;  B  and  C,  after 
Moeller. 
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and  fertilization  is  effected.  The  mace,  as  it  occurs  on  the  seeds 
(See  Nutmeg)  recently  collected,  is  of  a  brilliant  red  color.  It 
is  removed  by  hand,  dried  in  the  sun  and  acquires  a  yellowish 
or  orange-brown  color.  It  is  usually  shipped  to  Java  or  Singa- 
pore for  exportation.  The  genuine  article  is  usually  referred  to 
as  Banda  Mace. 

Description. — In  coarsely  reticulate  bands  about  1  mm.  in 
thickness  the  whole  having  the  outline  of  the  nutmeg,  the  basal 
portion  united,  but  with  a  small,  irregular  opening;  usually  in 
compressed,  nearly  entire  pieces,  reddish  or  orange-brown,  some- 
what translucent,  brittle  when  dry;  odor  and  taste  aromatic. 

Inner  SrRUCTrRE. — Sec  Fig.  88. 

Powder. — Yellowish-  or  orange-brown ;  very  oily  and  with  an 
aroma  resembling  nutmeg,  but  more  delicate;  numerous  frag- 
ments with  elongated  epidermal  cells  and  starch-bearing  paren- 
chyma, intermixed  with  which  are  the  large,  transparent,  more 
or  less  spheroidal  oil-secretion  cells.  The  latter  are  about  0.065 
mm.  in  diameter  and  contain  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  oily 
substance.  The  starch  grains  are  of  an  amylo-dextrin  nature, 
being  colored  red  with  iodin,  and  the  individual  grains  are  mostly 
irregular,  rod-like  and  from  0.003  to  0.010  mm.  in  length.  The 
addition  of  solutions  of  potassium  hydrate  to  the  sections  liberates 
the  oil  producing  a  yellow  color.  The  use  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  a  similar  manner,  dissolves  the  oil  imparting  to 
the  globules  a  light  orange-red  color,  which  is  more  or  less  per- 
manent and  does  not  become  reddish-brown. 

Constituents. — An  aromatic  balsam  24.5  per  cent. ;  volatile 
oil  4  to  7  per  cent,  and  resembling  that  obtained  from  nutmegs 
but  containing  a  larger  percentage  of  terpenes ;  fixed  oil,  and  con- 
siderable starch,  which  is  colored  red  by  iodin  solution,  distin- 
guishing it  from  nutmeg  starch.  Mace  also  contains  from  2  to  4 
per  cent,  of  a  dextrogyrate  sugar. 

True  mace  should  yield  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  non-volatile 
ether  extract,  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  not  more  than 
3  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Allied  Plants. — Macassar  or  Papua  mace,  derived  from 
Myristica  argentea,  is  somewhat  darker,  with  broader  segments 
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than  true  mace  and  possesses  an  odor  suggestive  of  methyl  sal- 
icylate. It  gives  a  cherry-red  color  with  solutions  of  the  alkalies 
or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  very  pungent  and  yields  over 
50  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  ether  extract,  and  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  starch. 


Fig.  88.  Mace :  E,  epidermal  cells,  which  in  transverse  section  are 
nearly  isodiametric,  but  in  longitudinal  section  are  elongated,  sometimes 
being  1  mm.  in  length ;  P,  parenchyma  cells  with  small  starch  grains 
which  are  colored  reddish  with  iodin ;  Z,  large  oil  cells  showing  oil 
globules  and  protoplasmic  contents  lining  the  walls;  T,  trachex;  S, 
small,  irregular  starch  grains. 

Bombay  mace,  or  Wild  mace,  is  the  product  of  Myristica 
malabarica;  it  is  distinguished  from  true  mace  in  that  the  entire 
mace  is  ijarrow-elhpsoidal,  the  reticulations  are  not  so  coarse,  the 
summit  is  divided  into  numerous  narrow  lobes,  and  it  is  darker  in 
color.  With  alkalies  or  sulphuric  acid  wild  mace  assumes  a  darker 
red  color  than  the  true  mace.     It  is  slightly  aromatic,  but  has 
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little  value  as  a  spice,  and  yields  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  non-vola- 
tile ether  extract. 

Bombay  mace  is  very  largely  used  to  adulterate  genuine  mace 
and  is  usually  suspected  when  a  powdered  article  has  a  pro- 
nounced reddish  color.  It  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  its 
more  numerous  oil-cells  and  the  fragments  being  colored  bright 
red  upon  mounting  the  powder  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
or  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide. 

RANUNCULACE^.,     OR     CROWFOOT     FAMILY. 

A  large  family,  consisting  of  about  1,000  species,  widely  dis- 
tributed except  in  the  tropics.  They  are  mostly  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbs,  a  few  being  somewhat  woody  and  climbing  as  Cle- 
matis. The  parts  of  the  flower  are  numerous,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  from  3  to  15,  the  stamens  indefinite,  and  the  carpels 
usually  5  to  20.  The  fruits  are  either  achenes,  follicles  or 
berries.  Among  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  this  family  the 
following  may  be  mentioned.  In  transverse  sections  the  xylem 
of  the  collateral  vascular  bundle  is  heart-shaped,  having  the 
phloem  distributed  in  the  sinus.  The  pericycle,  especially  in  the 
woody  species,  is  in  the  form  of  a  closed  ring  of  sclerenchyma. 
I'he  hairs  arc  both  glandular  and  non-glandular,  the  fomier 
being  always  1 -celled  and  usually  mucilaginous.  In  the  leaves 
of  Aconitum  and  Anemone  occur  so-called  *'arm  cells'*  in  the 
palisade  layer. 

HYDRASTIS.— GOLDEN  SEAL.— The  dried  rhizome  and 
roots  of  Hydrastis  canadensis  ( l^am.  Ranunculaceae),  a  perennial 
herb  (Fig.  89)  indigenous  to  the  eastern  United  States  anil 
Canada.    The  rhizome  and  roots  are  collected  in  autumn. 

Description. — Rhizome  horizontal  or  oblique,  sub-cylindrical. 
2  to  5  cm.  in  length,  3  to  6  mm.  in  diameter;  externally  yellowish 
or  dark  brown,  slightly  annulate  from  circular  scars  of  bud-scales. 
upper  surface  with  numerous  short  stem-remnants  or  stem-scars, 
under  and  side  portions  with  numerous  roots  or  root-scars ;  frac- 
ture short,  waxy ;  internally  deep  yellow,  bark  about  0.5  mm. 
in  thickness,  wood  radiate,  about  1  mm.  in  thickness,  pith  light 
yellow ;  odor  distinct ;  taste  bitter. 
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i-'it.  89.  t.iildm  seal  (Hydraslis  cajiadcnsis)  :  A,  young  plant  w 
huric-^Tital  rllijomc  and  numerous  roots.  B.  fruil-lioad  of  small  berr 
C,  nidrr  |>1am  showing  the  palmalely  li>!>('d  Irav.!:. 
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Roots  4  to  7  cm.  in  length,  0.2  to  0.4  mm.  in  diameter;  inter- 
nally bright  yellow,  wood  somewhat  quadrangular. 


Fig.  90.  Transverse  section  of  a  part  of  the  rhixome  of  hydrutii 
near  the  cambium:  P,  parenchyma;  S,  sieve;  C,  camUum;  T,  tncheK; 
F,  wood  fibers. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  90. 

Powder. — { Fig.  91 ) .  Bright  yellow  to  brownish-yellow ;  starch 
grains  numerous,  from  0.002  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter,  being 
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mostly  single,  nearly  spheroidal,  and  either  free  or  in  the  paren- 
chyma cells ;  fragments  with  the  tissues  of  the  fibro-vascular 
bandies  mostly  associated  with  starch-bearing  parenchyma; 
tracheae,  with  simple  and  bordered  pores  and  occasionally  spiral 
thickenings,  and  associated  with  short  sclerenchymatous  fibers 


Fiii.  91.  Hydrastis :  P  parcnch)  na ;  S,  parenchyma  containing 
imrch ;  T,  triicbee  with  annular  and  ret  culate  ihickenings  of  the  walls ; 
F.  iracheiils  with  simple  pores  C  cambum;  K.  cork;  B,  parenchyma 
cells  shoving  the  separation  of  acicular  crystals  of  one  of  the  alkaloids 
on  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  H,  prisms  of  one  of 
the  alkaloids  which  separate  on  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  powder  previously  moistened  wilh  water. 

|)OS5e»sing  thin  walls  with  simple  pores ;  occasional  fragments  of 
llabtilar  cork  cells  with  reddish-brown  walls. 

Constituents. — Two  alkaloids^^jne.  hydrasiine,  occurring  to 
(the  extent  of  2  to  3  per  cent.,  and  forming  colorless,  tasteless 
1 4-sided  prisms,  although  the  salts  are  pale  yellow  and  bitter;  the 
Lothcr,  berlxrrine,  occurring  to  the  extent  of  3  to  4  per  cent,  in 
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the  form  ol  yellow  rods,  (Fig.  92).  which  arc  bitter  and  readily 
form  compounds  with  acetcme,  alco1io1  und  chlorofonn.  Tn  addi-- 
tion,  the  drug  contains  a  small  aniuiiiit  of  an  alkaloid,  canadine 
(tetrahydro-berberine),  and  considerable  starch.  Calcium  oxalate 
is  wanting. 

Hydrastine  occurs  in  the  drug  in  part  in  the  free  condition 
as  well  as  combined.  At  18''-22''  C.  one  part  of  hydrastine  ^ 
soluble  in  30,303  parts  of  water:  about  130  parw  of  alcohol; 
196  parts  of  ether;  1  part  of  diloroform;  and  II  parts  oC 
benzene.  At  80°  C.  one  part  of  hydrastine  is  sohiblc  in  4O00 
parts  of  water;  and  at  60"  C.  one  part  is  soluble  in  17  |iartS 
of  alcohol.  When  crystallized  upon  a  microscopic  slide  from 
alcoholic  solutions  the  crystals  of  hydrastine  vary  in  length  from 
0.1  mm.  to  1.2  mm. 

Crystals  usually  show  a  combination  of  prism  (870)  and 
inacrodome  (201),  flattened  on  one  pair  of  the  prism  faces.  The 
larger  crystals  are  nearly  equi  dimensional ;  the  smaUer  ones  often 
lietng  elongated  on  the  c  axis,  with  the  ratio  of  lo^h  to  widtfi 
of  3 : 1  or  over. 

In  the  usual  aspect,  lying  on  one  of  the  (870)  prism  faces, 
the  crystal  appears  as  a  flat  plate  bounded  by  six  edges,  making 
angles  with  each  other  of  approximately  120°.  If  the  length  and 
width  are  the  same,  this  gives  the  appearance  of  a  more  or  less 
distorted  hexagon.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  however, 
this  hexagon  is  not  regular  but  has  two  angles  of  124°  and  four 
angles  of  118°  (118°  =  180"  —  62°).  The  unit  prism  (110)  is 
of  rare  occurrence  and  is  observed  on  the  larger  crystals. 

Owing  to  the  habit  it  is  difBcult  to  obtain  a  crystal  in  such  a 
position  that  it  would  afford  a  view  along  one  of  the  bisectrices. 
However,  it  would  seem  that  the  axial  plane  is  the  brachypina- 
cotd  (010),  and  Bx.  =  a.  In  the  usual  aspect  of  the  crystals  on 
the  prism  face,  the  c  axis  is  the  direction  of  greatest  refractive 
index. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  study  of  crystals  (Attained  by 
niicrosublimation,  Hydrastis  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  is 
possible  to  obtain  appreciable  ijuantities  of  a  crystalline  sublimate 
by  heating  from  0.010  to  0.030  gni.  of  powdered  Hydrastis  to  a 
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temperature  of  80°  to  95**  C.  Furthermore  there  are  certain  con- 
firmatory tests  that  may  be  directly  applied  to  the  micro-crys- 
tals, using  special  reagents,  so  that  in  some  respects  Hydras- 
tis becomes  one  of  the  most  fascinating  drugs  for  this  kind  of 
study.  These  crystal  sublimates  are  illustrated  in  Kraemer's 
Applied  and  Economic  Botany,  pp.  174  and  175.  In  this  work 
is  also  shown  a  photomicrograph  of  crystals  of  hydrastine  obtained 
from  alcoholic  solutions  (Fig.  423,  p.  770). 

Allied  Plants. — The  alkaloid  berberine,  or  a  principle  closely 
resembling  it,  is  found  in  the  following  plants  of  the  Ranun- 
culaceae:  False  rhubarb  (Thalictrum  flavum)  of  Europe:  and  the 
following  plants  growing  in  the  United  States:  Gold-thread 
(Coptis  trifolia),  yellow  root  (Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia),  and  marsh 
marigold  (Caltha  palustris).  A  principle  resembling  berberine  is 
found  in  the  following  plants  belonging  to  the  Rutaceae :  Several 
species  of  Zieria  found  in  Southern  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and 
Toddalia  aculeata  found  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Africa,  trop- 
ical Asia  and  the  Philippine  Islands.     (See  also  Berberis). 

ACONITUM.— ACONITE.— The  tuberous  root  of  Aconitum 
Napellus  (Fam.  Ranunculaceae),  a  perennial  herb  growing  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  western  North 
America.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  temperate  regions.  The  com- 
mercial supplies  are  obtained  from  England  and  Germany,  and 
in  England  the  root  is  collected  in  autumn  from  cultivated  plants 
after  the  overground  j)arts  have  died  down,  whereas  in  Germany 
the  roots  are  collected  from  wild  plants  during  the  flowering 
period,  this  bcinii^  done  to  distinguish  the  particular  species  yield- 
ing the  drug.     The  root  should  be  carefully  dried. 

Description. — More  or  less  conical  or  fusiform,  4  to  10  cm. 
in  length,  5  to  20  mm.  in  diameter ;  externally  dark  brown,  smooth 
or  somewhat  wrinkled,  the  upper  portion  with  a  bud,  remains  of 
l)ud-scales  or  stem-scars,  with  numerous  root-scars  or  short  roots : 
fracture  horny,  somewhat  mealy;  internally,  bark  light  or  dark 
brown,  1  to  2  mm.  in  thickness,  cambium  irregular,  5-  to  7-angled, 
wood  yellowish,  in  small  bundles  at  the  angles,  pith  light  brown, 
about  2  to  6  mm.  in  diameter ;  odor  very  slight ;  taste  sweetish, 
acrid,  pungent,  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  numbness  and 
tingling. 
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The  shrunken,  hollow,  older  tubers,  together  with  the  over- 
grwnd  stcm-rcmnants,  should  be  rejected. 
^^X.VKK  Struct L-BE.— See  Fig.  93. 


-(Fig.  94).  Grayish-brown  to  dark  brown;  starch 
*  numerous,  spheroidal,  somewhat  plano-convex,  single  or 
3  .'MMmpound,  the  individual  grains   from  0.003  to  0,01? 
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mm.  in  diameter  and  frequently  with  a  central  cleft;  trache; 
mostly  with  slit-Hkc,  simple  pores,  sometimes  with  spiral  or  reticr 
late  thickenings  or  with  bordered  pores;  stone  cells  (Fig.  95 
single,  tabular,  irregular  in  shape  or  elongated  to  fibers  from  0.10 
to  0.400  mm.  in  length,  walls  from  0.008  to  0.025  mm.  in  thicl 
ness,  strongly  lignified  and  having  large  simple  pores ;  fragment 


of  cork  few.  yellowish-brown;  fragments  of  i>arenchyma  numei 
ous,  the  cells  tieing  filled  with  starch  grains;  bast -fibers  froi 
stems  few,  very  lonfjr,  with  lignified  walls  about  0.005  mm.  i 
thickness,  and  marked  by  tr.iiisverse  or  obliijue.  slit-like  pores. 

A  ((nalitalive  ti-st  having  smiie  (juantitative  vahie  in  determir 
ing  the  potency  of  powdered  Aconite  is  as  follows: — 0.500  gn 
pf   the  finely  [jowdered  aconite   (containing  0.50  per  cent,  g 
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*^{G.  95.  Various  forms  of  stone  cells  in  Aconite  root.  The  cells 
^■*0'  m  form,  size  and  thickness  of  the  walls.  They  are  from  0.051 
to  0.391  mm.  in  length,  from  0.034  to  0.102  mm.  in  width,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  being  0.008  to  0.025  mm.  The  average  length  is  about 
j*;l20  mm.,  width  0.070  mm.  and  thickness  of  wall  O.OlO  mm.  The  out- 
line of  the  lumina  of  the  cells  varies  from  nearly  smooth  to  slightly 
irregularly  undulate  or  more  or  less  ragged  and  angular. — After  Stingel, 
Amer.  Jour.  Phjirm..  1913.  p.  391. 
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aconitine)  is  mixed  with  500  c.c.  of  water  and  shaken  occasionally^ 
during  the  course  of  Eve  minutes.     A  few  cubic  centimeters  ofc 

the  filtered  solution,  if  swallowed,  produces  a  distinct  and  charac 

teristic  sensation  in  the  throat. 

Constituents. — A  number  of  alkaloids  have  been  isolated,  o£^^ 
which  aconitine  is  the  most  important ;  it  occurs  to  the  extent  of 
about  0.75  per  cent.,  and  forms  prisms  (Fig.  96),  which  are  not 
colored  by  concentrated  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.     An  aqueous 
solution  of  the  alkaloid,  after  acidulating  with  acetic  add,  gives 
on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  a  red 
crystalline  precipitate.     Aconitine  decomposes  quite  readily  and  j 
several  of  its  derivatives  have  been  isolated:  bctizaconine,  Mil 
inert  alkaloid  and  aconine  which  produces  apparently  contfuyl 
physiological  effects  to  aconitine.    The  alkaloid  napelline  may  h 
isomeric  with  aconine.    Aconite  also  contains  considerable  ac(M 
itic  acid,  which  is  chiefly  combined  with  calcium  and  occurs  I 
other  genera  of  the  Fam.  Ranunculacese,  viz. :  Delphinium  i 
Adonis;  besides  considerable  starch;  a  little  mannitol  and  a  r 
The  other  alkaloids  are  amorphous  and  non-toxic,  and  of  (h* 
isaconitine   (napelline)  has  been  employed  medicinally. 

Aconitine  (acetyl-benzoyl-aconine)  occurs  in  colorless,  i 
transparent,  glistening  crystals.  From  alcoholic  solution  orth* 
rhombic  prisms  (Fig.  96)  usually  predominate  while  from  scdu- 
tions  in  which  chloroform  is  the  solvent,  the  tendency  is  for 
small  isolated  roselte-aggregates  to  separate.  The  crystals  vary 
in  length  from  0.1  mm.  to  1  mm.,  although  crystals  as  large  as 
I  cm.  in  length  and  0.5  cm.  in  thickness  have  been  obtained.  Upon 
rapidly  heating,  the  M.  P.  is  197='-198°  C.  At  25°  C.  one  part 
of  aconitine  is  soluble  in  3226  parts  of  water ;  22  parts  of  alcohol ; 
44  parts  of  ether;  and  5.6  parts  of  benzene.  The  gold  salt  of 
aconitine  is  amorphous  when  first  precipitated  but  may  be  obtained 
in  three  crystalline  modifications  by  the  use  of  various  solvents. 

Crystals  from  alcoholic  solutions  (Fig.  96). 

Orthorhombic :  a:  b:  c  =  0.5456 :  1 :  0.3885'. 

Forms    observed:      Brachypinacoid     (010);    macropinacotd 
I  100):  and  pyramid  (121). 

'.\.  E.  Tuuon,  Zcitsclir.  f,  Kryslallog,,  1891   <19),  p.  178. 
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■  K,\NUNcni^cE.p:,  un  Chowi-ixit  Famii-Y.               2(>7 

1      Anglts:    The  angle  between  ihe  edges  of  the  pyramid  ( 121 ) 
B  on  Ihe  brachypinacoid    (010-121  A  010-l7l)    ^  70°   54'    (nor- 

■  nulj);  jngle  between  the  edges  of   the  same  pyramid  on  the 
H  Bicropinacoid  (100-121  ,M00-12!)  =  75"  40'. 

H     flarage  parallel  to  the  macropiiiacoid. 

H     Habit :  Commonly  tabular  on  the  brachypinaeoid ;  the  crystal 

Bftn  or  less  elongated  on  the  c  axis  and  bounded  by  the  macro- 

i 
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Pri.   96,      Aconilini- :    orllmrhombic    crystals,    crystallized    irom    alcoholic 

■  solmiona. 

BttcoJTl  and  the  pyramid  ( 121 )  ;  sometimes  tabular  on  the  macro- 
puacoid.     In  the  former  case  the  angle  of  the  termination  is 
109"  06'  and  in  ihe  btler  \W  20'. 

Optical  properties :    a=f;    b=&-'    t^i.    The  axial  plane 
ij  the  brach>-pinacoid.    Bx^  ^o;  optical  sign  +.    2E^^    =  56° 
lO*.    Dispersion  of  the  axis  slrong./i  <  v.    When  the  crystal  is  of 
lie  second  liabit  mentioned. ».  e.,  tabular  on  the  macropinacoid,  an 
herfcrence  figure  is  observed.    Owing  to  the  strong  dispersion 

■  the  axes  the  hyperbolae  are  colored. 
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Allied  Plants. — Japanese  aconite  is  obtained  from  Acu- 
nitiim  I^^ischeri ;  the  root  is  smaller,  conical,  nearly  smooth  and 
the  starch  grains  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  official 
drug.  Indian  aconite,  the  product  of  Aconitum  ferox,  is  a  much 
larger  root  and  somewhat  horny,  owing  to  the  gelatinization  of 
the  starch  in  its  prei)aration  for  market. 

A  very  large  number  of  species  of  Aconitum  are  used  medi- 
cinally. These  may  be  brought  into  five  grouj)s :  f  1 )  Those  con- 
taining the  alkaloid  aconitine,  as  Aconitum  Napellus;  (2)  those 
containing  pseudaconitine,  which,  while  it  resembles  in  some  of 
its  properties  aconitine,  is  not  chemically  identical  with  it,  and 
is  found  in  the  Indian  aconite  obtained  from  A.  ferox.  A. 
luridum  and  A.  palmatum;  (3)  those  containing  the  alkaloid, 
japaconitine,  which  closely  resembles  pseudaconitine  and  is  found 
in  Japanese  aconite,  obtained  from  A.  Fischeri ;  (4)  those  which 
contain  the  narcotic  bases,  lycaconitine  and  myoctonine,  found  in 
A.  lycoctonum  of  Asia  and  Europe;  (5)  those  yieldinj^^  lappaco- 
nitine,  a  powerful  alkaloid  occurring  in  A.  septentrionale,  a  nearly 
related  species  to  A.  lycoctonum. 

ACONITI  I^OLIA.— ACONITE  LEAVES  OR  HERBA 
ACONITA. — The  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Monkshood  or 
Wolfsbane,  Aconitum  Napellus  (Fam.  Ranunculaceae).  The 
drug  is  gathered  from  wild  plants  at  about  the  time  of  flowering 
during  June  or  July  and  carefully  dried.  It  should  be  stored  in 
tightly  closed  containers  and  not  exposed  to  light. 

Desckiptiox. — More  or  less  crumpled  or  broken;  entire  leaves 
long  petiolate,  and  palmately  divided  into  3,  5  or  7  segments ;  thi* 
latter  are  wedge-shaped  having  2  or  3  deeply  incised  lobes,  which 
are  linear  or  linear-lanceolate  and  acute  or  pointed.  The  flowers 
are  dark  blue,  usually  arranged  on  a  spike-like  raceme,  the  upper 
sepal  being  hooded  or  helmet-shaped  and  covering  the  2  long- 
clawed  smaller  ])etals:  fruit  consisting  of  2  or  3  separate,  some- 
what flattened,  lanceolate  follicles  and  enclosing  several  seeds. 
The  latter  are  somewhat  triangular,  grayish-brown,  4  mm.  in 
length  and  more  or  less  wrinkled  and  scaly.  Fragments  of  stems 
attaining  a  length  of  2  dm.  and  a  diameter  of  4  mm. ;  light  yel- 
lowish-brown to  grayish-brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled  and 
marked  bv  numerous  branch,  leaf  or  flower  bases. 
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Inner  Structure. — See  Kraemer's  Applied  and  Economic 
Botany,  p.  534. 

Powder. — Dark  yellowish-green;  numerous  fragments  show- 
ing wavy  epidermal  cells  and  elliptical  stomata;  tracheae  either 
dose   annular,   spiral   or  with   simple   pores;   bast   fibers   with 
strongly  thickened,  lignified  and  porous  walls ;  non-glandular  hairs 
few,  unicellular,  more  or  less  curved  and  papillose.     Fragments 
of  the  blue  sepals  are  colored  purplish-red  upon  the  addition  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  bright  green  upon  the  addition  of 
**3lutions  of  the  alkalies. 

Co.vstituents. — Aconitine  from  0.15  to  0.3  per  cent.;  also 
aconitic  acid,  tannic  acid,  inosit  and  sugar.  The  yield  of  ash  is 
troni  15  to  20  per  cent. 

CIMICIFUGA.— lU.ACK  SNAKEROOT,  BLACK  CO- 
HOSH.—The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Cimicifuga  racemosa 
iFam.  Ranunculaceae),  a  perennial  herb,  indigenous  to  Asia, 
eastcni  Europe  and  North  America.  The  drug  is  collected  in 
autumn,  the  United  States  furnishing  the  principal  supply. 

Description. — Rhizome  horizontal,  with  numerous  upright 
or  curved  branches  and  few  roots,  2  to  15  cm.  in  length,  1  to  2.5 
<^  in  diameter ;  externally  dark  brown,  slightly  annulate  from 
cirailar  scars  of  bud-scales,  the  upper  surface  with  buds,  stem- 
scars  and  stem-remnants,  under  and  side  portions  with  numcr- 
^s  root-scars  and  few  roots:  fracture  horny;  internally,  bark 
dark  j^^reen,  about  1  mm.  in  thickness,  wood  dark  brown,  4  to  5 
"'"1.  m  thickness,  distinctly  radiate ;  pith  3  to  5  mm.  in  diameter ; 
fxior  slight ;  taste  bitter  and  acrid. 

^oots  brittle,   nearly   cylindrical   or  obtusely   quadrangular : 

externally  dark  brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  3  to  12  cm.  in 

^R^h.  I  to  2  mm.  in  diameter ;  fracture  short ;  internally,  bark 

Qark  brown,  0.2  to  0.4  mm.   in   thickness,   wood   lii^ht  brown, 

"s^ally  four-rayed. 

1^'Ner  Structure. — An   epidermal  layer  composed  of   yel- 

^'^ish«brown  cells  with  suberized  walls :  a  cortex  of  starch-l)ear- 

^"n    parenchyma    cells ;    fibro-vascular    bundles,    collateral,    the 

\^lein  consisting  of  trache;e,  with  bordered  pores,  and  reseml)ling 

'"*^<^heids  in  that  the  ends  are  rather  acute;  wood-fibers  numer- 
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ous,  thin-walled,  strongly  lignified  and  with  simple,  oblique  pores : 
the  bundles  separated  by  starch-bearing  parenchyma  strands  from 
5  to  30  cells  wide;  pith  cells  numerous,  resembling  those  of  the 
cortex.     For  structure  of  root,  consult  Fig.  97. 

Powder. — Light  to  dark  brown;  starch  grains  numerous, 
single  or  compound,  the  individual  grains  from  0.003  to  0.015 
mm.  in  diameter ;  spheroidal  or  more  or  less  polygonal,  each  with 
a  somewhat  central  cleft ;  fragments  of  tracheae  with  scalariform 
thickenings  or  bordered  pores  and  lignified  wood-fibers ;  irr^^lar, 
yellowish-brown  fragments  of  suberized  epidermis  made  up  of 
more  or  less  tabular  cells,  sometimes  elongated  and  considerably 
thickened. 

Constituents. — Two  crystalline  principles  soluble  in  chloro- 
form ;  a  colorless  crystalline  substance  soluble  in  ether ;  a  crystal- 
line principle  soluble  in  water ;  a  trace  of  an  alkaloid  and  several 
organic  acids;  considerable  starch  and  a  tannin-like  principle 
giving  a  green  color  with  ferric  salts,  thus  distinguishing  the 
drug  from  the  rhizome  of  Helleborus  niger;  ash  not  exceeding 
10  per  cent. 

Literature. — Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1908,  p.  263;  Bastin, 
Amer.  Jour.  Phann.,  1895,  p.  121. 

STAPHISAGRLA.— STAVESACRE.— The  ripe  seed  of  Del- 
phinium Staphisagria  (Fam.  Ranunculaceae),  an  annual  or  bien- 
nial native  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  cultivated  in 
Austria  (Trieste),  Italy  and  southern  France,  from  which  latter 
countries  the  commercial  supplies  are  obtained. 

Description. — Anatropous,  irregularly  triangular  or  some- 
what tctrahedral,  one  side  convex,  the  others  plane,  the  micropylar 
end  acute  or  obtuse,  5  to  6  mm.  in  length,  3  to. 6  mm.  in  breadth; 
externally  dark  brown,  becoming  lighter  and  duller  with  age,  more 
or  less  uniformly  reticulate,  the  pits  being  about  0.5  mm.  u\ 
diameter,  raphe  forming  a  more  or  less  distinct  ridge  on  tho 
largest  of  the  plane  surfaces  or  on  the  edge  of  two  united  sides, 
epidermis  modified  to  distinct  papillae,  inner  seed-coat  yellowish- 
brown,  adhering  to  the  endosperm  when  moistened,  the  latter 
white  or  yellowish,  and  enclosing  at  the  pointed  end  a  small, 
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straight  embrjcj  1  mm.  in  length  and  with  a  relatively  large 
h>'pocoiyl;  slightly  odorous;  taste  of  endosperm  intensely  bitter 
and  acrid. 


r 


I 


of  ihe  central  pan  of  a 
mature  root  in  which  the  secondary  changes  are  completed :  3,  parenchynia ; 
\i.  endodcrmis ;  c,  cambium  zone ;  A,  tracheae  In  secondary  xylem ;  e,  broad, 
wedge-shaped  medullary  rays ;  f ,  outer  portion  of  one  of  the  primary 
Kylem  bundles;  g.  parenchyma  ben«alh  the  endodermis;  h.  inter- fascicular 
cambium. — After  Bast  in. 

Inner  Structure. — An  epidermal  layer  of  yellowish,  nearly 
tabular,  thick-walled,  noti-lignified  cells,  some  being  extended 
centrifugally.  and  forming  the  reticulations  of  the  seed-coat;  2 
or  3  rows  of  parenchyma  cells  with  more  or  less  irregular  thin 
hlls;  a  thin  layer  of  very  small,  thick-walled  cells  with  numer- 
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oils,  lattice-like  or  reticulate  ixircs;  einlos]>crm  large,  coiii|>om:iI 
of  ])ol>'(^onal  cells  cnclosint;  small  aleiirone  grains  and  fixed  oil, 
the  latter  forming  in  large  globules  on  the  addition  of  solutioos 
(if  hyilrated  chloral,  the  alkalies  or  sulphuric  acid. 

PowDEK.— (irayish-brown  or  hght  brown;  stone  cells  of 
epidermis  radially  elongated,  with  thick  walls  and  simple 
as  described  above;  a  layer  of  pigment  cells;  fixed  oil, 
a  leu  rone  grains. 

OiNSTiTrENTS. — Two  alkaloids,  about  one  per  cent, 
are  del]>hinine,  which  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  and  « 
bles  aconitine  in  its  physiological  action;  and  staphisagrc 
which  is  amorphous  and  insoKible  in  chloroform.  The  alkalud 
detphisine  and  dclphinoidine  are  probably  decomposition  pi 
of  delphiiiine.  'I'he  seeds  also  contain  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  a  fixi 
oil;  an  eipial  amount  of  proteins;  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  ash; 
several  resins. 

Allied  I'lants. — .\  miinber  of  other  species  of  Del 
have  been  investigated  and  found  to  have  poisonous 

DKI.I'IIIXIUM.— LAKKSl'lK  SHED.— The  see^^  Ojf !  _ 
field  larks]>nr.  Delphinium  Oinsotida  ( Fam.  Ranuncuhce3e)>  1 
common  annual  herb,  widely  distributed  throughout  Europe  and 
somewhat  naturaliiied  in  the  eastern  United  States.  The  dried 
seeds  are  replacing  Stapbisagria  to  some  extent.  They  resemble 
the  latter  in  form,  but  are  of  a  black  or  blackish-brown  cplor  ind 
about  2  mm.  in  tliaiueter.  The  constituents  appear  to  be  iden- 
ticai  with  thosi'  of  Staphisagria. 

The  tall  larkspur  (  Delphinium  urccolatum)  is  common  to  the 
stock  ranges  of  the  Western  .States,  and  cattle  grazing  in  these 
territories  become  poisoned  by  eating  it.  The  plant  is  said  to 
lose  its  toxic  properties  after  it  has  llowered.  The  low  larkspur 
has  the  same  jmisDuiius  properties  as  the  former.  In  case  of 
(loisoniiig.  it  is  customary  to  keep  the  animal's  head  erect  and 
lo  give  hyi)odermic  injeclions  of  physostigmine  and  whiskey, 

I'Ur.S  \TI1.L.\.— The  entire  herl>  of  Anemone  Pulsatilla.  A. 
pratensis,  and  .\.  patens  ( I'ani.  Kanunculaceas),  perennial  herbs 
indigenous  to  central  and  southern  Europe.  The  entire  herbs  are 
gatherc<l  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  flowers  are  in  bloom,  and 
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^ped.       It  should  Ijc  kc]3t  in  ;iir  tighi  containers.     Pul- 
Hsnmtes  with  ngc. 

1 

> 

^^^^^^H^^^^H^Iv'^^^l 

BtiK     Licli'hiniiim  Maplii^apna.     Flaiil5  ynnvn  Trom  llit  oitnincr- 
^Bsd  showing  the  palmately-lobed  leaves,  and  the  UTininnt  riifcmc 
HMrers.— After  Newcomb, 

^aiFTioN.— Leaves  radical,  long  petioled,  2  or  3  parted 
^■tely-cleft,  the  lobes  linear  and  acute;  flowers  solitary  on 
Wpts  and   siilitemled  by  a  pinnately  parted  involucre  of 

J 
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3  sessile  leaves ;  the  flowers  ccmsist  of  large  showy  sepals,  which 
in  A.  Pulsatilla  and  A.  patens  *are  of  a  light  violet  or  blue  color, 
and  in  A.  pratensis  a  dark  blue ;  stamens  numerous,  being  as  long 
as  the  petals  in  A.  pratensis  and  much  riiorter  in  A.  Pulsatilla; 
pistils  numerous,  becoming  in  fruit  long,  plumose,  flattened 
achenes ;  odor  slight,  but  when  fresh  penetiitinjg ;  taste  very  acrid. 
For  illustrations  of  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits,  see  Kraemer*s 
Applied  and  Economic  Botany,  Fig.  359. 

Powi>ER. — Grayish-green ;  fragments  of  epidermis  with  undu- 
late-polygonal cells  and  elliptical  stomata;  ncm-glandular  hairs 
numerous,  unicellular,  from  0230  to  2.5  tatik.  in  length  and  f ram 
0.010  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter,  with  very  thick  walls  and  narrow 
Itmiina ;  parenchyma  cells  with  microcrystals. 

Constituents. — ^An  acrid  volatile  oil,  the  principal  constituent 
of  which  is  a  camphor  (anemonol) .  The  latter  is  easily  dcoom* 
posed  into  anemonin,  which  on  fusion  becomes  exceedingly  acrid. 
Similar  principles  are  found  in  other  species  of  Anemone  as  wcH 
as  in  certain  species  of  Ranunculus  (buttercup)  and  in  Qfmatis 
vitalba  of  Europe. 

COPTIS.— GOLDTHREAD.— The  entire  plant  of  Cqptis 
trifolia  (Fam.  Ranunculaceae),  a  low  perennial  growing  in  moist 
woods  and  swamps  of  northeastern  United  States  and  Canada, 
extending  to  Alaska. 

Description. — In  loose  matted  masses  consisting  of  a  nearly 
equal  mixture  of  the  filiform,  orange  colored  rhizomes  and  pressed 
leaves,  having  a  slight  odor  and  bitter  taste.  Rhizomes  wiry. 
cylindrical,  irregularly  curved,  from  5  to  20  cm.  in  length  and 
about  0.3  mm.  in  thickness,  internodes  about  15  mm.  in  length, 
nodes  with  a  distinct  elliptical  scar  on  the  upper  surface  and 
numerous  dark  brown  hair-like  roots  on  the  lower  surface.  Leaves 
radical,  ternately  divided  and  frequently  attached  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  rhizome ;  petioles  from  2  to  6  cm.  in  length ;  leaf- 
lets coriaceous,  broadly  obovate,  nearly  sessile,  about  15  mm.  in 
length;  base  cuneate;  margin  obscurely  3-lobed  and  sharply 
toothed ;  upper  surface  dark  green  and  shining,  veins  prominent ; 
lower  surface  light  green  and  veins  depressed.  Flowers  if  pres- 
ent, small,  whitish  or  light  brown.  Follicles  divergent,  mem- 
branaceous and  enclosing  a  few  small  seeds. 
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Powder. — Yellowish-green;  starch  grains  numerous,  mostly 
>ingk,  spheroidal,  from  0.003  to  0.010  mm.  in  diameter ;  epidermal 
cdls  with  wavy  vertical  walls  and  broadly  elliptical  stomata ;  f  rag- 
marts  of  the  nerved  scales,  from  the  nodes  of  the  rhizome,  com- 
posed of    cells    with    yellowish    walls;    leaf    parenchyma    cells 
containing  green  plastids;  few,  simple  thick-wallcd  hairs,  from 
the  midrib  of  the  leaf,  0.033  mm.  to  0.075  mm.  in  length ;  elon- 
ptcd  epidermal  cells  from  the  roots  having  yellowish  walls  and 
fiDed  with  reddish  contents ;  fragments  of  epidermal  and  sub- 
qWennal  cells  from  the  rhizome,  similar  to  those  from  the  root, 
bat  without  reddish  contents,  often  filled  with  yellowish  contents; 
groups  of  elongated  parenchyma,  about  0.060  mm.  in  length  and 
iboot  O.OIO  mm.  in  width,  many  of  the  cells  being  filled  with 
starch  g^rains ;  trachea?  with  bordered  pores  or  si)iral  markings 
about  0.O2O  mm.  in  width ;  (nrcasional  narrow,  thin-walled,  porous 
sdcrenchymalous  fibers.    An  infusion  prepared  by  placing  5  gm. 
of  the  powdered  drug  in  50  c.c.  of  cold  water  and  allowing  to 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  with  occasional  stirring  and  then  filtering 
give.«i  a  fijoUlen  yellow  colored  solution. — Newcomb. 

CoxsTiirENTS. — Two  alkaloids,  berbcrine  and  coi)tine,  the  lat- 
ter being  cr\*stalline  and  becoming  pun)le  on  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  wanning.     Ash,  6  to  8  per  cent. 

RADIX  COPTIDIS.— corns  RO(Tr.— The  dried  rhizome 
"t  loptis  anemonxfolia  and  of  several  other  species  of  Coptis 
'  1*301.  Raniinculaceie  ) .  The  druii  ^=^  official  in  the  riianuacojxeia 
'»f  Japan.  The  rhizome  is  tiilKTculatc.  more  or  less  curved,  about 
•*  cm.  in  length  and  from  1  to  5  mm.  in  thickness;  externallv 
urayish-vellow,  bearing  at  the  crown  the  remains  of  the  leaf  bases 
and bestrt  with  numerous  thin  roots;  fracture  short,  fibrous;  inner 
surface  with  a  dark  orange  colored  cortex,  a  ])ale  yellow  wood, 
and  a  large  hollow  pith  ;  inodorous  ;  taste  bitter. 

HKLLKHORUS  NIGER.— lUACK  IIKLr.b:P>OKlC.— The 
rmzonie  and  roots  of  the  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Rose,  ilelle- 
W)rus  nit=[er  (Fam.  Ranuncnlaceie),  a  perennial  herb  indigenous 
to  the  forests  of  the  eastern  and  southern  Alps  and  also  cultivated. 
It  prcKlures  pinkish  flowers  during  the  winter,  or  verv  early  in 
^"^  JJprinjr,  long  before  any  other  plant  flowers. 
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Kic.  99.  Coptis.  A.  iraris\erit  seclioii  of  pcripheriil  portion  of  a 
.'Ireiched  inU'riinrl,'  in  ilic  rhizome:  Kp,  epiiitrmis ;  C.  cortex.  B,  tram- 
verse  seclinn  :i  rliiz'niic:  C.  corK^x  :  End.  tndodermis;  P,  [><-ri.-vtlf :  L 
leptiinic:  H,  llic  xjlcm  or  vessels.  C,  setlioii  of  same  imernodt  as  in  .-\ 
^tncl  B  showins  ilie  libriform  or  wood  fibers  (H)  between  the  two  arclie^ 
•  •(  ciilIatiTal  mestonie-bdndles.    D,  transverse  section  of  a  roi,>t;  Ep,  cpi- 
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l>ESiRirTiox. — Rhizome  horizontal,  with  numerous  short, 
cnoity  branches  and  moderately  long  roots;  from  2  to  8  cm.  in 
Imgih  and  0.5  to  4  cm.  in  diameter ;  externally  grayish-  or  brown- 
ish-black, upper  surface  with  numerous  stem  bases  and  depressed 
circular  scars,  under  and  side  portions  with  numerous  root  bases ; 
tracture  short  and  mealy ;  internally  light  yellow  showing  a  num- 
W  of  broad  wood  wedges ;  odor  distinct ;  taste  bitter. 

Roots  from  0.5  to  6  cm.  in  length  and  from  2  to  3  mm.  in 
thickness;  yellowish  or  dark  brown,  with  a  thick  light  brown 
concx  and  a  narrow  central,  porous,  yellowish  wood. 
I        Inner  Structure. — An  epidermal  layer  consisting  of  reddish- 
broM  thick-walled  cells ;  cortex  made  up  of  about  30  rows  of 
I     starch-bearing  parenchyma,  having  very  thick  walls;  leptome  in 
the  fonn  of  broad  plates  near  the  cambium ;  xylem  in  long  wedges 
consisting  mostly  of  porous  tracheae  surrounded  by  wood  paren- 
ffcyma;  medullary  rays  from  10  to  20  cells  in  width  and  resem- 
Ning  the  parenchyma  cells  of  cortex  and  pith.     In  the  paren- 
chyma cells  there  also  occurs  a  fixed  oil,  and  a  few  secretion 
cdls  having  a  colorless  or  slightly  yellowish  balsamic  substance. 
Traches  often  filled  with  a  reddish-brown  amorphous  substance. 
In  the  epidermal  layer  of  the  root  the  outer  walls  arc  yellow- 
ish-hrown,   considerably    thickened  and   lamellated ;    cortex    of 
>tarch-bcaring  parenchyma  and  light  yellowish  oil  secretion  cells ; 
ihe  stele  is  5-rayed,  consisting  mostly  of  small  trachea?. 

CoxsTiirENTS. — Two  crystalline  glucosides:  helleborin.  a 
narcotic  poison  with  a  burning  taste,  and  helleborcin,  a  cardiac 
"'timiilant  and  having  a  sweetish  taste.  The  former  gives  a  violet- 
rwl  color  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  latter  a  dee]> 
violet  color  with  the  same  reagent.  The  drug  also  contains  a 
volatile  oil,  two  acrid  resins,  an  acrid  fixed  oil,  aconitic  acid  and 
Sulfates  of  calcium  and  potassium. 

jlfnnis:  Ex,  exodermis;  C,  cortex;  End.  endodcrmis ;  P,  pericyclc ;  L. 
wptome;  H.  hadrome.  E,  transverse  section  ni  a  leaflet:  K]\  the  epi- 
*l*rnial  cells  of  the  ventral  surface;  Ed,  epidermal  cells  of  the  lower 
■'f  dorsal  surface ;  P,  palisade  cells;  Pn,  loose  mesophyll  or  dorsal  pneii- 
y^tic  tissue;  St,  stereomc  on  the  leptome-side  of  a  lateral  vein.  F,  sur- 
face view  of  the  dorsal  or  lower  epidermis  of  a  leaflet  showinij  the 
stomataand  foldings  of  lateral  cell  walls.— After  Holm,  ^ferck's  Report. 
19^1.  p.  4. 
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HELLEBORUS  VIRIDIS.— RADIX  HELLEBORI  VIRI- 
DIS,  RHIZOMA  HELLEBORI  VIRIDIS,  OR  GREEN  HEL- 
LEBORE. — ^The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Green  Hellebore  or  Christ- 
mas Flower,  Helleborous  viridis  (Fam.  Ranunculaceae),  a  pe- 
rennial herb  indigenous  to  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
naturalized  to  some  extent  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Description. — Rhizome,  horizontal  or  otdique,  with  numerous 
short  branches  and  brittle  roots ;  from  3  to  6  oil  in  lei^th  and 
about  1  cm.  in  thickness ;  outer  surface  blackish-brown,  annulate 
from  leaf-scars,  upper  surface  with  stem  bases  about  1  dm.  in 
length ;  fracture  homy ;  bark  thick,  grayish-white  and  xylem  with 
from  6  to  16  yellowish  wood  wedges;  odor  slight,  when  fresh 
penetrating;  taste  bitter,  becoming  acrid.  Roots  about  2  mm. 
in  diameter,  with  a  thick  cortex  and  a  4-rayed  central  xylem. 

Inner  Structure. — Epidermis  of  brownish  cells  with  strongly 
thickened  outer  walls;  a  layer  of  coUenchyma;  primary  cortex 
of  tangentially-elongated  starch-bearing  parenchymatous  cdb; 
inner  bark  with  the  strands  of  leptome  separated  by  broad  medul- 
lary rays;  wood  consisting  of  radial  rows  of  short  reticulate 
tracheae,  surrounded  by  thin-walled  wood-parenchyma  and  separ- 
ated by  broad  medullary  rays ;  pith  cells  resembling  those  of  cor> 
tex.  Roots  having  a  starch-bearing  cortical  parenchyma,  an  endo- 
dermis,  a  thin-walled  pericycle  and  collateral  vascular  bundles. 
Starch  grains  small,  spheroidal ;  oil  secretion  cells  colored  yellow 
with  solutions  of  potassium  hydrate;  resinous  secretion  cells 
colored  orange-red  with  iodin.  Cell  walls  of  parenchyma  more 
or  less  modified  to  pectin. 

Constituents. — It  contains  the  same  principles  as  H.  niger, 
the  helleborein  apparently  v-redominating. 

Literature. — Vogl,  Pharniakognosie. 

ADONIS.— HERBA  ADONIDIS,  FALSE  HELLEBORE. 
— The  over-ground  plant  of  the  spring-flowering  Adonis,  Adonis 
vemalis  (Fam.  Ranunculaceae),  a  low  perennial  herb  indigenous 
to  eastern  and  southern  Europe  and  more  or  less  cultivated.  The 
herb  is  gathered  during  April  or  May,  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
dried  and  made  into  bundles. 

Description. — Stem,   cylindrical,   more   or   less   branching, 
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barply  wrinkled  and  somewhat  hairy,  with  a  few  blackish-lanceo- 

Ittc  leaf  scales  at  the  base.     Foliage  leaves,  numerous,  sessile 

cbsping  the  stem,  smooth  or  slightly  hairy,  the  lower  palmately- 

dividcd,  the  upper  pinnately-compound,  the  ultimate  divisions 

bong  narrowly-linear  and  acute.     Flowers  mostly  single,  at  the 

summit  of  the  scape,  about  3.5  cm.  in  breadth,  pendulous,  with 

I  calyx  consisting  of  5  ovate  hairy  sepals,  a  corolla  of  10  to  20 

lanceolate,  nearly  spatulate,  yellowish  petals,  stamens  indefinite, 

pistils  ntimerous,  forming  in  fruit  a  dense  head  of  ovoid  achenes : 

odor  slight ;  taste  bitter  and  slightly  acrid. 

IxxER  Structure. — Leaves  uni facial,  the  epidermal  cells 
being  longitudinally  elongated  and  having  wavy  walls,  the  sto- 
mata  which  are  without  neighboring  cells  are  deeply  imbedded 
upon  the  lower  surface.  Fibrovascular  bundles  having  tracheae 
»ith  spiral  thickenings  or  marked  with  bordered  pores  and  asso- 
ciated with  narrow,  lignified  sclerenchymatous  fibers.  Non- 
glandular  hairs.  1 -celled,  more  or  less  curved  and  occasionally 
in  the  form  of  double  hairs. 

Powder. — Grayish-green  ;  numerous  fragments  of  pith  paren- 
chyma with  a  few  simple  pores,  the  cells  attaining  a  length  of 
0^50  mni. ;  groups  of  narrow  sclerenchymatous  fibers,  mostly 
*ith  liijnified  walls  from  0.003  to  0.007  mm.  in  thickness  and 
navinj|r  fe^y  round  or  oblique  sim])le  pores;  tracheae  0.017  mm. 
'"  width,  with  spiral  thickenings  or  borckrcd  pores,  epidermal 
<^f'ls  {roni  the  stem  and  petiole,  elongated  in  surface  view  and 
^^^iated  with  ellij^tical  stomata,  the  latter  OXYA  mm.  in  length : 
'''sgments  of  the  epidermal  tissue  from  the  lamina  of  the  leaf, 
<^ompose(l  of  finely  striated  cells  with  wavy  vertical  walls,  asso- 
ciated with  broadly  ellii)tical  stomata,  the  latter  attaining  a  length 
"'  0.047  mm. ;  brownish  colored  fragments  from  the  scales  at 
^ne  base  of  the  stem,  cc)m])osed  of  elongated  cells  with  somewhat 
•■"Unded  ends  and  yellowish-brown  walls;  starch  grains  and  cal- 
cium oxalate  crystals  are  very  few  or  wanting. —  Nkwcomh. 

^ON'STiTrENTs — Adouidiu,  a  mixture  of  principles  having  the 
pn.vsioJog^ical  action  of  Digitalis,  and  of  which  Picroadonidin,  an 
^nioq)lioiis  glucoside,  is  the  cardiac  acting  principle.  Also  Adoni- 
dinic  acid  and  a  substance  resembling  Ouercitrin. 


^ 
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ADONIS.  — HERBA    ADONIDIS    ^STIVALIS.  —  The 
overground  plant  of  Adonis  aestivalis  (Fam.  Ranunculaceae)  an 
annual  herb  common  in  southern  and  central  Europe.    The  plants 
are  gathered  in  May  or  June  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  dried 
after  removing  the  roots. 

The  stem  is  nearly  smooth,  furrowed  and  in  the  upper  por- 
tion, more  or  less  branched;  the  leaves  are  pinnatdy  divided. 
the  ultimate  segments  being  linear  and  acute;  the  fiowen  art 
terminal,  consisting  of  a  5-parted  calyx,  the  sepals  being  nanoi^' 
lanceolate ;  corolla  of  5  to  7  petals,  twice  as  long  as  the  sq)aB3&* 
lanceolate-ovate,  reddish  or  yellow  and  usually  having  at  die  bafc-^ 
a  black  spot;  stamens  indefinite,  with  brownish-red  anthers;  JK   -^ 
tils  numerous,  forming  in  fruit  a  dense  head  of  achenes  a^^ 
subtended  by  the  remains  of  the  calyx;  achenes  ovoid,  compress--    - 
and  pointed  at  the  summit. 

The  drug  contains  0.215  per  cent,  of  a  glucosidc,  which  resei" 
blcs  adonidin,  but  is  weaker  in  its  physiological  action. 

Allied  Plants. — In  Adonis  microcarpa,  growing  in  Sicil 
occurs  a  principle  resembhng  Adonidin.    Also  an  ash,  of  whicr"^ 
10  per  cent,  is  completely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a.  '^ 
a(|ueous  extract  amounting  to  32  per  cent. 

I  .ITER  ATURE. — Zr)rnig,  Arzneidrogen. 

lU^  R  B  E  R  I  D  A  C  E  .T:,     OR     BARBERRY     F  A  M  I  L  Y. 

A  small  family  of  about  100  species  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  grow- 
iiij4  mostly  in  temperate  regions,  'llie  leaves  are  simple  or  com- 
pound, the  flowers  are  either  single  or  in  racemes  and  the  fruit 
is  a  l)erry  or  capsule.  Among  the  anatomical  characteristics  the 
following  are  most  prominent.  The  trachea;  are  usually  marked 
with  simple  pores  and  the  primary  wood  wedges  are  separated 
by  broad  medullary  rays  (Fig.  104).  Calcium  oxalate  occurs  in 
the  form  of  aggregates  or  solitary  crystals.  There  are  no  special 
secretion  cells  or  glandular  hairs.  A  number  of  crystalline  sub- 
stances are  present  and  some  of  these  as  berberin  are  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  plants  of  this  family.  In  the  epidermal  cells  of 
certain  species  of  Alahonia  occur  greenish  or  prismatic  crystals 
of  an  organic  substance.    Globular  bodies,  resembling  silica,  have 


Ml  found  in  the  medullary  ray  cells  of  the  petioles  of  Lardiza- 
la.  !n  (he  chloroplasts  of  the  palisade  tissues  of  Berheris  viil- 
n?.  ivciir  aciciilar  or  sphenoidal  crystalloids.  The  non-glan- 
br  h.iirs  .-ire   usually   imU-i-I!id.'ir.  tii   some  instances  they  con- 


Flc  100.  Pr><lopli>lhiin  Eiiioili,  a  Himalayan  plar 
oAJnltd  and  showing,  the  long  petJolatc.  deeply  3-Iobcd  leaves  and  their 
■traagly  loothed  margiiis, — Pliolograph«  of  plants  fzrowing  in  Itutunical 
IjaHcB*.  UntvcTsity  of  Minnesota. 

lurt  of  a  chain  of  cells,  the  terminal  one  of  which  is  filled  with 
s  yellowish-  or  hrownish-amorphous  substance. 

PODOI'HYIXUM.— MAY  APPLE.— The  rhizome  of  Podo- 
plqrUuin  pcltatum  (Fam.  Berberidacex),  a  perennial  herb  (Fig. 
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02)    indigenous   to  eastern   Norili   America.     The   rhizonie   u 
coltected  late  in  summer  and  dried,  after  the  removal  of   tbe 
rootlets-     Most  of  the  commercial  supplies  come  from  the  C«i- 

ral  States.     Both  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  apparently  contain  a 
purgative  resin  similar  to  that  found  in  the  rhizome.    The  hcrry. 
which  is  known  as  May,  Indian,  hog  or  devil's  appie,  wild  or 

^^^^^T^^^Tt^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^KH 

Fid.    101,     Laili-sliadc,   affr^rdltig  pariia!   sliade,  especially   adapted   f.ir 
ttrowing  woodland   plants,   such   as   Podopliylliim  peltaium,   Sanguiiiaria 
ranadensi.t,  Panax  quin  que  folium  (Ginseng),  etc.    From  Farmers*  Bulktin 
5S1,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

ground  lemon,  and  raccoon- berry,  is  generally  considered  to  be 
edible,  but  several  cases  of  |>oisoning  from  eating  it  have  been 
recorded. 

Descrii-tiun.— Horizontal,  nearly  cylindrical,  flattened,  some- 
times branched,  jointed,  in  pieces  3  to  S  cm.  in  length,  intemodcs 
4  to  10  cm.  in  length,  5  to  9  mm,  in  diameter,  nodes  7  to  18  mm. 
'n  diameter  and  5  to  12  mm.  in  thickness;  externally  dark  brown, 
longitudinally  wrinkled  or  nearly  smooth,  with  irregular  st.ars  of 

BkKRF.KIDACE.K,   or    BAKRliRRY    FaMII.Y. 
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l>iid--.c;ilcs,  nodes  :iiiiiiilate  from  remains  of  hnd -scales,  nppcr 
l>ari  markfil  with  large  cirailar.  deprt'ssed  stnii-scars  and  some- 
limcs  with  bnds:  mmierous  root-scars  at  anil  near  the  lower  por- 
tion 111  tin-  ikhIcs;  fraclnn-  short:  internally  lemon-ycllow,  bark 
1  n«M.  in  thickness,  wood  yellowish.  0.5  nnn.  in  thickness,  pith 
lavjje,  white:  «Mlor  slinht;  taste  soniewliat  liitler  and  acrid. 
Inskr  STRrcn'KE, — ^Sec  Fig.  10,V 


FjG.  102.  Top  of  fertile  shout  >.t'  May  applt  (P.idui'lijllum  pehatunil 
w.ing  tun  large  pcltato,  palinalcly-lolicd  leaves,  in  tlie  axil  of  wliicli 
jH'ts  ihe   fleshy    fruit,    shown    in    loni^tiidiiial    st-i'tinn    and    fmtaiiiini; 


I'i'WDEK.- -Light  brown  and  with  a  iirononnccd  and  character- 
is'itodor:  starch  grains  minicrons,  sphcruidal,  polyKoual  <ir  2- 
'y  0-compotnid,  the  tiidividiial  grains  iunn  O.dO.t  lo  (1.015  nnn. 
1"  diameier,  calcinm  oxalate  crystals  few,  in  nisettc  a.iigrei;atc< 
irom  O.U=0  to  0,080  mm.  in  diameter,  and  i.ccasi<.iiaily  in  r[iplii<k-- 
■'.OK)  U>  U.CflO  nnn.  in  len.trth;  trachea-  with  simple  jinres  ov 
I'liijc  annular  and  reticidate  thickenings;  fragments  of  siarcli- 
'learing  parenchyma  and  reddi>h-br()vvn  cork  cell.-. 
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Constituents. — Resin  (official  as  Resin  of  PodophyUum) 
3.5  to  5  per  cent.,  consisting  of  two  poisonous  principles:  (a) 
podophyllotoxin,  20  per  cent.,  occurring  in  white  crystals  that 
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and  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  90  to  95  per  cent,  alcohol. 
The  resin  also  contains  a  yellow  crystalline  coloring  principle 
resembling  quercetin,  a  green  fixed  oil  and  podophyllic  acid.  The 
rhizome  also  contains  a  purgative  resin,  podophylloresin ;  consid- 
erable starch,  and  some  gallic  acid. 

Allied  Plants. — The  rhizome  of  Podophyllum  Emodi  (Fig. 
100),  a  plant  growing  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  is 
larger  and  yields  11.4  to  12  per  cent,  of  resin,  which  consists  of 
but  half  as  much  podophyllotoxin  as  the  resin  obtained  from 
P.  peltatum. 

BERBERIS.— OREGON  GRAPE-ROOT.— The  rhizome 
and  roots  of  Berberis  Aquifolium  (Fam.  Berbcridaceae),  a  low 
trailing  shrub,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
of  the  United  States,  extending  into  British  Columbia  and  as 
far  east  as  Nebraska.  Berberis  should  be  kept  in  closed  tin  or 
glass  containers,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  should  be 
added  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  development  of  larvae. 

Description. — In  cylindrical  pieces  which  vary  from  8  to  12 
cm.  in  length  and  1.5  to  4.5  cm.  in  diameter;  externally  pale 
yellowish-brown  to  dark  yellowish-brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled, 
with  few  root  branches  and  occasionally  rootlets ;  hard  and  tough. 
Internally,  bark  dark  brown,  less  than  1  mm.  in  thickness  and 
rather  soft;  wood  lemon-yellow,  distinctly  radiate,  with  narrow 
medullary  rays;  pith  bright  yellow,  2  or  3  mm.  in  diameter; 
slightly  odorous;  taste  bitter. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  104. 

Powder. —  (Fig.  105).  Vellowish-brown,  composed  chiefly  of 
fragments  of  wood-fibers  associated  with  a  few  tracheae  and 
medullarv  ravs ;  wood  fil>ers  yellowish, scarcelv  sriviuGT  anv  reaction 
with  phloroglucin  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  with  simple  trans- 
verse pores;  tracheae  chiefly  with  bordered  pores,  occasionally 
reticulate;  medullary  rays,  2  to  3  cells  wide,  and  in  very  loni: 
rows;  starch  grains  not  numerous,  occurring  in  pith  and  medul- 
lary ray  cells,  single  or  2-  to  3-compound,  the  individual  grains 
being  irregularly  spheroidal  and  from  0.003  to  0.010  mm.  in 
diameter,  occasionally  larger. 

A  powder  made  from  the  worm-eaten  drug  shows  upon  the 
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addition  of  iodin  solution  few  or  no  starch  grains,  a  large  num- 
ber of  line  particles  exhibiting  a  Brownian  movenieiU  and  verj- 

short  frag:!nents  of  the  several  tissues. 


Fig.  km.  Transverse  section  o£  Berheris,  K,  ci.rk;  C.  L-nto.;  1' 
parenchyma:  Bf,  bast  fibers;  L,  Uptome;  Cam.  camliitim  layer;  W.  wood 
fibers ;  T,  traehcje ;  M,  medullary  ray  cells ;  S.  starch  grains.-- Drawing  by 


Constituents. — Four  alkaloids,  namely,  berbcrinc;  oxyacan- 
ihine,   which  acquires   a   yellow   color   in   sunlight;   Iicrbamine. 


Berberidace.£,  oh  Barberry  Famh 
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which  is  distinguished  from  the  above-mentioned  alkaloids  by 
lieing  soluble  in  water;  and  another  alkaloid  whose  properties 
have  not  been  investigated.  The  drug  also  contains  resin  and 
considerable  starch. 

Allied    Plants.— Berberis    vulgaris    (European    barberry), 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  furnishes  a  drug  which  has  sim- 


Fic.  105.  Powder  of  Berberis.  Tr,  reticulate  trachea;  Tb,  traclieie 
with  bordered  pores ;  P,  fragments  of  parenchyma  cells ;  S,  starch  grains ; 
Sc,  sclerenchymatous  fibers ;  C,  fragments  of  cortical  parenchyma  with  a 
yellowish  amorphous  content ;  M.  slarch-bearing  medullary  ray  cells  having 
yellowish  walls.^ — Drawing  by  Haase. 


ilar  properties.  Not  only  the  rhizomes  and  roots,  but  also  the 
stem  and  root  barks  are  employed,  the  root  hark  containing  a 
larger  amount  of  alkaloids  than  that  of  the  stem. 

The  bark  and  root  of  Berberis  asiatica  of  the  Himalaya 
region  and  B.  aristata  of  India  are  similarly  employed,  the  latter 
containing  about  2  per  cent,  of  berberine. 

The  flowers  and  berries  of  Berberis  Aquifolium  and  B.  vul- 
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garis  contain  berbcrine,  oxyacanthine,  volatile  oil,  about  6  per 
cent,  of  malic  acid  and  3.5  to  4.7  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  alkaloid  berberine  is  also  found  in  Argemone  mexicana 
(Fam.  Papaveracea;)  and  in  the  following  members  of  the 
Ranunculaceae :  Hydrastis  canadensis,  Coptis  trifolia  and  Xan- 
thorrhiza  apiifolia. 

CAULOPHYLLUM.— BLUE  COHOSH.— The  dried  rhi- 
zome and  roots  of  Caulophyllum  thalictroides  (Fam.  Berberi- 
daceae),  a  perennial  herb  indigenous  to  the  eastern  United  States 
and  producing  a  thick  rhizome  and  large  temately  compound 
leaves. 

Description. — Consisting  of  rhizomes  and  numerous  long, 
wiry,  matted  roots.  Rhizome  horizontal,  with  a  few  upright 
branches  from  5  to  25  cm.  in  length  and  from  4  to  16  mm.  in 
thickness;  externally  grayish-brown  to  dark  reddish-brown, 
slightly  annulate  from  the  leaf  scars,  the  upper  surface  with 
numerous  depressed  scars  or  short  stem  bases ;  under  and  lateral 
portions  with  numerous  grayish-brown  or  yellowish-brown 
branching  roots;  fracture  short,  fibrous;  inner  surface  light 
grayish-brown  having  a  waxy  lustre  and  showing  a  thin  bark 
with  numerous  small  wood  wedges  and  a  large  pith ;  odor  slight, 
sternutatory;  taste  bitter  and  acrid.  Roots  wiry,  much  branched, 
nearly  cylindrical,  externally  yellowish-brown  to  dark  brown, 
longitudinally  wrinkled,  attaining  a  length  of  3.5  dm.,  and  havin*^ 
a  diameter  of  1  to  3  mm. ;  fracture  of  bark  short,  wood  toui^h : 
internally  grayish-white  consisting  of  a  thick  bark  composed  of 
starch-bearing  ])arenchyma,  and  a  4-rayed  xylem. 

Inner  Stritcture. — See  Fig.  106. 

Powder. — Tjght  brown;  starch  grains  numerous  from  0.003 
to  0.016  nmi.  in  diameter,  mostly  single,  somewhat  spheroidal  in 
shape;  fragments  of  cork  composed  of  cells  about  0.050  mm.  in 
diameter  and  having  yellowish-brown  walls ;  tracheae  from  0.02.^ 
to  0.050  mm.  in  width,  with  bordered  pores ;  sclerenchymatou^ 
fibers  with  strongly  lignified  walls;  tracheids  with  bonlered 
pores,  and  fragments  of  starch-bearing  parenchymatous  tissue. — 
Nevvconib. 

CoNSTiTiENTS. — A  crystalline  alkaloid,  Methvlcvtisinc  (caul- 
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Fig.  106.  Caulophyllum.  A.  development  of  fruit  and  seeds.  Tlie 
seed  forces  its  way  through  the  youiiR  |icricarp.  ihe  latter  withers  and 
the  seeds  mature,  Incoming  (jlobose  and  deep  blue  when  ripe.  B.  trans- 
verse section  of  a  secondary  root,  showing  endodermis  (End)  with  promi- 
nent Casparyan  Spots ;  the  pericambium  made  up  of  a  single  layer  of 
thin-walled  cells  (P>;  a  central  hadrome  on  the  other  side  of  which  is 
the  leptome  each  strand  of  which  contains  n  proto-lcptome  cell  (PL).  C, 
transverse  section  of  a  secondary  root  showing  endodermis  (End)  ;  peri- 
cambium  (P)  ;  leptome  (L)  ;  trachea  (H):  and  pith  (Conj).  D,  trans- 
verse section  of  a  secondary  root  showing  the  hyphie  of  one  of  the  fungi. 
E  and  F,  transverse  sections  of  a  mature  stem  showing  epidermis  (Ep)  : 
collenchyma  (Coll)  ;  cells  of  cortex  (C)  ;  stereomc  (St)  in  which  occur 
large  secretory  ducts  (S).  G,  transverse  section  of  a  young  stem  showing 
the  origin  of  the  secretory  ducts,  the  nature  of  these  has  not  been  deter- 
mined although  they  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  Canlophyllum. — .After 
Holm. 
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ophylline) ;  a  crystalline  glucoside,  Caulosaponin  (leontin)  ;  a 
second  saponin-like  glucoside,  Caulophyllosaponin ;  a  phytoslerol 
glucoside,  to  which  the  name  CitruUol  has  been  applied;  a  pliy- 
tosterol;  a  volatile  oil;  an  enzyme;  a  reducing  sugar;  a  resinous 
substance,  and  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids. 

Literature. — Holm,   Merck's   Report,   1907,  p.   94;    Power 
and  Salway,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  1913,  p.  191. 

M  E  N  I  S  P  E  R  M  A  C  E  ;i':,     OR     M  O  O  N  S  E  E  D     FAMILY. 

A  family  of  mostly  tropical  plants,  being  in  the  nature  of 
climbing  or  twining,  frequently  woody  vines.  The  leaves  are 
entire  or  lobed,  the  flowers  are  small,  white  or  green,  and  diceci- 
ous.  The  stems  are  characterized  in  having  broad  primary 
medullary  rays  and  in  the  pericycle  there  is  usually  a  continuous 
sclerenchymatous  ring.  The  tracheae  are  porous  and  very  wide 
and  associated  >vith  tracheid-like  wood  fibers,  i.  c,  possessing 
bordered  pores.  In  certain  of  the  genera  in  which  the  stem  is 
thick  and  woody  an  anomalous  structure  is  found  consisting  of 
several  concentric  rings  of  vascular  bundles,  which  either  com- 
pletely encircle  one  another  or  are  developed  excentrally ;  that  is. 
more  strongly  on  one  side,  as  in  Pareira.  Calcium  oxalate  usu- 
ally occurs  in  the  form  of  small  rod-shaped  or  acicular  crystals, 
sometimes  in  aggregates  or  large  solitary  crystals.  Both  glandu- 
lar and  non-glandular  hairs  may  be  present  and  peculiar  hyda- 
thodes,  \.  c,  water-absorbing  and  water-excreting  organs  are 
observed  situated  among  the  trichomes  in  Anamirta  cocculus. 
Elongated  secretory  sacs  occur  in  the  stems  and  f>etioles  of 
Cissampelos.  Jateorhiza  and  Anamirta.  A  sub-epidermal  mucil- 
aginous layer  occurs  in  a  number  of  species. 

MP:XISPERMUM.— YELLOW  PARILLA  OR  CANADA 
MOONSEED. — The  dried  rhizome  of  Menispermum  canadense 
(Earn.  Menispermaceai),  a  high-climbing  vine  indigenous  to 
northern  United  States  and  Canada  and  having  broadly  ovate. 
cordate  and  3-  to  7-lobed  leaves.  The  flow^ers  are  in  panicles 
and  the  fruit  is  a  bluish-black  berry.  The  rhizome  is  gathered, 
cut  into  convenient  pieces  and  dried. 

Description. — Rhizome       horizontal,       cylindrical,       much 
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Powder. — Very  light  brown;  tracheae  from  0.030  to  0.150 
mm.  in  width,  marked  with  sh't-Hke  simple  pores  or  with  elliptical 
bordered  pores,  frequently  with  the  transverse  walls  remaining; 
wood  fibers  narrow,  strongly  lignified  and  with  numerous  large 
simple  pores  and  frequently  tracheid-like,  i.  c,  possessing  bor- 
dered pores;  bast  fibers  long,  narrow,  with  relatively  thin, 
strongly  lignified  walls  marked  by  simple  oblique  pores;  stone 
cells  mostly  cubical  and  with  rather  thin,  porous  walls;  starch- 
bearing  medullary  ray  cells  resembling  the  parenchyma  of  cortex 
and  pith,  the  latter  being  composed,  however,  of  a  number  of 
larger  cells,  the  walls  of  which  are  more  or  less  broken ;  starch 
grains  mostly  single,  spheroidal  and  from  0.002  to  0.012  mm.  in 
diameter;  epidermal  cells  elongated  and  with  nearly  straight, 
yellowish  slightly  porous  walls;  few  yellowish-brown  cork  cells, 
usually  with  adhering  yellowish  epidermis. 

Constituents. — It  contains  a  bitter  alkaloid  menispine,  l>er- 
berine  and  starch.  In  addition  it  contains  the'  alkaloid  oxyacan- 
thine  which  is  also  found  in  Berberis  vulgaris  of  Europe  and 
the  West  Indies. 

CALUMBA.— COLUMBO.— The  root  of  Jateorhiza  palmata 
(Fam.  Menispermacea?),  a  perennial  herbaceous  climber,  native 
of  the  forests  of  eastern  Africa.  The  large,  fleshy  roots  are 
collected  in  the  dry  season,  cut  into  transverse  pieces,  dried  and 
exported  by  way  of  Zanzibar  and  Bombay. 

Description. — In  nearly  circular  or  elliptical  disks,  some- 
times irregularly  bent,  2  to  5  cm.  in  diameter,  2  to  10  mm.  in 
thickness ;  bark  externally  yellowish-green  or  dark  brown, 
wrinkled ;  fracture  short,  mealy ;  internally,  radiate,  yellowish- 
green,  collateral  wood  bundles  forming  a  concentric  zone,  bark 
4  to  6  mm.  in  thickness,  cambium  zone  distinct,  center  either 
depressed  or  more  or  less  prominent ;  odor  slight ;  taste  bitter  and 
aromatic. 

Innkk  STRi'CTrRE.—  Sec  Fig.  108. 

]\7Wi)KR. — Greenish-brown,  grayish-yellow  or  bright  yellov* 
starch  grains  numerous,  mostly  single,  occasionally  2-  to  3-coni- 
pound,  the  individual  grains  from  0.003  to  0.085  mm.  in  the  long 
diameter,   ovoid,   ellipsoidal,    frequently   very   irregular,   slightly 
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ktinvllatetl.  with  cxci-iitral.  iintar,  x-slmiwd  or  braiii-hinj;  cii-fls: 
stone  cells  few.  but  vory  chara<.'t eristic.  Iiavinij  irregularly  thick- 
enc«l.  stronj;ly  liRnificd,  coarsely  porous  walls  and  containinir 
one  ur  i»Aore  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate  from  0.010  to  0.0.^0  mm. 


Fic.  106.  Calunil>a:  A,  transv.-rso  section  >h< 
Uum  (C).  and  k<x..1  (H).  wood  libtrs  (II).  irachf 
anil  sieve  (s)  ;  B,  longitudinal  section  of  piTidtTm  sluiuitiK  ]i 
(p>,  snull-celled  cork  (k)  and  large-cclkd  cork  (k'j  :  C.  tra 
section  near  cambium  showing  Iracliese  (k.  r).  ixilt-rmi'diLitf  lil 
amluuro  (c).  parenchyma  (p)  and  sieve  cell  (s)  ;  D,  stone  cell  f: 
iWTiderin  containing  calcium  oxalate;   E.  lamellated  starch  Rrains. 


■k   (K).  cam- 
•riOerm  (Pe) 


-After 
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in  length  or  numerous  small,  sphenoidal  micro-crystals ;  f ra|^- 
inents  with  tracliea:  few,  the  latter  with  reticulate  tliickeniiiK^,  or 
bordered  pores,  and  associated  with  wowl-filiers  having  l<mti, 
(J'Uque,  slit-like  pores. 


2^4  SriKNTll'IC    ANM>   ArPLlKTJ    I'llARMACCiGNtJSV. 

Constituents. — Two  yellowish  alkaloids,  closely  resembling 
berberinc  and  varj'ing  from  0.98  to  1.38  per  cent,  in  the  bark  and 
1.02  to  2,05  per  cent,  in  the  wood.  To  one  of  these  liases  the 
name  columbamine  has  been  given.     Cahimha  also  contains  :i 


volatile  oil  0.005G  jier  cent.,  starch  about  35  per  cent.,  pectin  1/ 
I>er  cent.,  resin  5  per  cent.,  calumbic  acid,  calcinm  oxalate,  mucil* 
age,  and  yields  6  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Substitutes. — Various   substitutes   for   calumba    have   been 
offered,  but  these  are  free  from  starch,  or  they  may  contain 
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Unnin,  as  .American  columbo,  the  root  of  Frasera  carolinensis 
iFim,  Gcntianaccre),  an  herb  indigenous  to  the  eastern  United 
isutw.  This  root  formerly  occurred  in  the  market  in  transverse 
diiks  »<imenhat  resembling  calumba.  but  without  the  radiate 
STBCiure,  It  contains  a  larger  amount  of  a  yellow  coloring  prin- 
ciple and  less  gcntiopicrin  than  gentian. 

AnrLTERA NTS.— Calumba  has  been  adulterated  with  the  roots 
of  TinDipora  Bakis  of  tropical  Africa  and  Coscinum  fenestratimi 
ilwhof  the  Fam.  Menis|3ermaceK ) ,  the  latter  growing  in  India. 
Tut  disks  are  woody,  the  center  being  prominent  and  not 
dtprtssfd.  and  the  ash  varies  from  11.9  to  16.6  per  cent. 
~L  COCCULL'S.— CncCl'LUS  INDICUS.  FRUCTUS  COC- 
ILI  OR  FISH  BERRlES.~The  dried  fruit  of  Anamirta  Coc- 
s  fFam.  Menispemiaceje).  a  woody  climber  growing  in  the 
Ulainous  woods  of  southeastern  Asia.  The  berries  are  com- 
blyused  by  the  natives  to  stupefy  fish,  thus  making  it  possible 
atch  them  by  hand.  The  fruits  xvhen  ripe  are  of  a  reddish 
rmd  are  removed  from  their  stalks  and  dried.  The  drug 
a  10  deteriorate  with  age.  and  those  fruits  which  are  of  a 
ilGOlor,  liaving  the  seeds  well  preserved  arc  preferred.  It  is 
dto  Calcutta  and  Romliay.  thence  to  London,  from  which 
I  tfilnbued. 

MFTION- — Nearly  s|)heroidal  or  ovoid,  subreniform,  from 

V  10  mm.  in  length;  externally  grayish-  to  blackish -brown, 

I,  tile  summit  and  base  separated  by  a  narrow  and  shal- 

I,  the  former  being  somewhat  acute  and  the  latter  marked 

tiepresscd,  circular  stalk-scar,  sometimes  marked  by  a  slight 

[Borx  narrow,  yellowish,  thre.id-!ike,  fibrous  separable  band 

;  over  nearly  the   entire   circumference   of   the   fruit; 

p  about  I  mm.  in  thickness,  consisting  of  an  outer  grayish- 

1  fibrous  layer,  and  an  inner  light  yellow  layer  made  up  of 

cndiymatous  fibers  which  completely  snrrounr!  a  single  reni- 

1  ited;    pericarp   inodorous   and    tasteless;    seed   oily   and 

Mly  bitter. 

fiBKBt  STKurrt-'RE. — Epjcarp  of  a  single  row  of  nearly  cubical 
;  a  broad  layer  of  thin-walled  tangcntially-elongated  cells, 
lojtthin.  brownish  walls  and  a  brownish  granular  content,  the 
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latter  becoming  reddish-brown  with  solutions  of  the  alkalies:  a 
layer  of  reddish-brown  elongated  cells  in  among  which  are  dis- 
tributed the  small  fibrovascular  bundles;  a  few  rows   of  light 
yellow,  porous  cells ;  endocarp  composed  of  thick-walled,  strongly 
lignified  sclerenchymatous  fibers  which  ramify  among  each  other; 
endosperm  of  large  polygonal  cells,  having  thin  walls  and  con- 
taining an  oily  cytoplasm  and  large  protein  grains.     In  the  cells 
of  the  endosperm  and  in  large  diaphragms  formed  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  cells,  occur  small  acicular  or  prismatic  crystals,  fre- 
quently united  to  form  aggregates.     These  crystals  are  of  the 
fixed  oil  and  are  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  but  soluble 
in  ether  and  solutions  of  the  alkalies. 

Constituents. — The  seeds  contain  1.5  per  cent,  of  Picrotoxin 
(cocculin),  a  neutral  principle  which  forms  colorless,  inodorous 
])risms,  having  a  bitter  taste  and  very  toxic  properties.  From  11 
to  25  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil  consisting  chiefly  of  stearic  and 
oleic  acids.  They  also  contain  small  quantities  of  resin,  wax. 
gum  and  starch.  The  pericarp  contains  2  tasteless,  non-toxic, 
crystallizable  alkaloids,  viz..  menispermine  and  taramenispermine. 

PAREIRA.— PAR?:iKA  ?,RAVA.— The  root  of  Chondro- 
dendron  tonientosum  (l\im.  Menispermacece),a  perennial  climber 
indigenous  to  I»razil  and  Peru.  The  commercial  article  is  ex- 
ported from  Rio  Janeiro. 

Descripttox. — (Fig.  110).  Nearly  cylindrical,  more  or  less 
tortuous,  cut  into  pieces  up  to  20  cm.  in  length,  and  varying  from 
1  to  6  cm.  in  diameter ;  externally  brownish-black  to  blackish- 
brown  with  tranverse  ridges  and  knot-like  projections  and  occa- 
sionally fissures,  and  longitudinally  wrinkled  or  even  furrowed; 
hard,  heavy  and  tou.s<li ;  when  freshly  cut  having  a  waxy  lustre: 
the  transverse  surfaces  exhibiting  several  successive  excentral 
and  distinctly  radiate  concentric  zones  of  projecting  secondary 
fibrovascular  bundles,  each  2  to  4  nmi.  wide  and  separated  by 
distinct  concentric  zones  of  parenchyma  and  stone  cells ;  odor 
slight ;  taste  very  bitter. 

The  ])ieces  of  stem  which  are  sometimes  admixed  with  the 
drug  and  which  should  be  rejected  are  deeply  furrowed,  usually 
covered  with  grayish  foliaceous  patches  of  lichens  bearing  their 
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^^■^-.  distinctly  woody  and  without  a  waxy  lustre. 
^^^KjxNER  Structure.— Transverse  sections  show  an  anonialoiia 
^^^bcture,  consisting  of  8  or  more  concentric  or  excentric  rings 
^^Bt  made  up  of  distinctive  tissues  as   follow::   (ll    Aliemate 
rings  or  zones  composed  of  \vnrid-\\fd,yes  having  l;ir<,'c  iraclie;v 

1 

jg| 

IIU.     Photographs  ui  l>pical  ^iittiniciis  nf  true  I'ari-ira,  iht  pieces  iti 
tnnsvcrse  section  showiite  cnnccmric  rings  of  fihrovasculur  lissuc. 

rounded  by  wood  fillers  and  separated  by  broad  starch -bearing 
JUillary  rays;  each  woo<l-wcdge  also  has  at  the  i)cripliery  a 
Hcircular  strand  of  leptome.     i2l  Alternate  rings  or  zones  of 
rch-bearing  perenchyma   marked   upon   the   inner   face  by  a 
riy  closed  ring  of  stone  cells,     Periderm  consisting  of  a  num- 
of  layers  of  narrow  blackish-brown  cork  cells  and  having 
wath  usually  a  ilistinct  phellogen  layer. 

A  distinct  pith  is  absent  in  tlie  root  and  only  occurs  in  ihc 
in  which  otherwise  has  a  structure  resembling  the  root. 

k 
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Powder. — ^Dark  brown  or  yellowish-brown  stardi  grains 
numerous,  mostly  single,  occasionally  uneqnally  2-  to  4-cooi- 
pound,  the  individual  grains  ellipsoidal,  spheroidal,  or  oblong, 
varying  from  0.005  to  0.020  mm«  in  diameter  and  occasionally 
with  clefts  or  irregular  markings;  fragments  of  long  wide 
tracheae,  marked  mostly  with  numerous  slit-like  pores  and  asso- 
ciated with  long  thick-walled  porous  and  strongly  lignified  wood 
fibers ;  stone  cells  in  small  groups  with  thick  walls  and  numerous 
radiating  pores;  fragments  of  parenchyma  filled  with  starch 
grains,  those  of  the  root  being  thick-walled,  strongly  lignified  and 
provided  with  lai^  longitudinal  elliptical  ppres ;  occasional  frag- 
ments of  blackish-brown  cork. 

Constituents. — ^An  alkaloid  pelosine  (cissampeline)  about  1 
per  cent,  somewhat  resembling  beberine  in  bebeeru  bark  (Ncc- 
tandra  Rodiaei,  one  of  the  Lauraceae  and  buscine  in  box  wood 
(Buxus  sempervirens,  one  of  the  Sapindaceae) ;  starch,  tannin, 
wax,  ash  4  to  5  per  cent. 

Substitutes. — Other  roots  are  frequently  substituted  for 
genuine  pareira  brava,  which  are  no  doubt  derived  from  other 
menispermaceous  plants;  these  roots  are  of  a  brownish  color, 
possess  numerous  concentric  zones  of  fibrovascular  bundles,  and 
do  not  have  a  waxy  luster  when  cut. 

False  Pareira  is  obtained  from  a  related  species  (Cissam- 
pelos  Pareira),  growing  in  South  America.  West  Indies  and  East 
Indies.  The  root  is  somewhat  flattened,  externally  dark  brown. 
internally  yellowish-brown,  free  from  the  concentric  zones  of 
wood  bundles,  and  contains  about  0.5  per  cent,  of  pelosine. 

The  stems  of  Chondrodendron  tomentosum  are  also  some- 
times found  in  the  druj^ ;  these  are  more  woody,  possess  a  distinct 
pith  and  are  marked  externally  by  the  apothecia  of  lichens. 

The  roots  of  several  other  plants  of  this  family  are  used  as 
substitutes  for  pareira,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Chondro- 
dendron platyphyllum  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  and  Stephania 
discolor  of  India.  White  Pareira  is  obtained  from  Abuta  rufes- 
cens,  the  roots  of  which  are  whitish  or  pale  yellow  and  very 
starchy.     Yellow  Pareira  is  obtained  from  A.  amara.    The  root 
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\s  bright  yellow  internally,  very  bitter  and  apparently  contains 
aJka\oi(is  resembling  beberine  and  berberine. 

MAGNOLIACEiC,  OR  MAGNOLIA  FAMILY. 
The  plants  are  mostly  trees  or  shrubs  and  are  represented  in 
the  United  States  by  the  magnolias  and  tulip  tree  also  called 
yellow  poplar  or  white  wood.  The  plants  are  characterized  by 
having  in  the  pericycle  small  isolated  groups  of  bast  fibers.  The 
tracheae  are  marked  either  by  simple  pores,  scalariform  thickenings 
of  bordered  pores.  The  pith  is  frequently  hollow,  surrounded 
b}'  more  or  less  empty  cells,  those  at  the  periphery  being  thick- 
walled  and  living.  The  stone  cells  are  of  various  shapes,  being 
not  infrequently  much  branched  as  in  magnolia.  Calcium  oxalate 
occurs  in  the  form  of  small  octahedral  or  prismatic  crystals  or 
in  rosette  aggregates,  seldom  in  the  form  of  large  prisms. 
An  important  character  is  the  presence  of  more  or  less  spheroidal 
secretor)'  cells  which  are  distributed  in  among  the  parenchyma  of 
the  stem  and  leaves  and  contain  either  a  volatile  oil  or  resin.  In 
the  leaves  they  g^ve  rise  to  pellucid  dots,  which  are  apparent  on 
holding  the  leaves  to  the  light. 

ILLICIUM.— FRUCTUS  ANISI  STELLATI,  CHINESE 

AMSE  OR  STAR  ANISE.— The  dried  ripe  fruit  of  Illicium 

^'^rum  Hook.  f.  (not  Illicium  anisatum  L.),  a  tree  of  the  Mag- 

noiiaceae,   which   is   indigenous   to   southeastern   Asia   and   now 

^•^'tensively   cultivated    in    southern    China,    French    Indo-China, 

J^P^n,  the  Philippines  and  Jamaica.     Most  of  the  commercial 

supplies  are  shipped  from  Tonkin  (Tongking)  and  are  used  in 

^^^  rnanufacture  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  closely  resembles  the  oil 

^^^.ined  from  the  fruits  of  Pimpinella  Anisum  and  is  recognized 

"y  Hiost  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  as  a  source  of  true  oil  of  anise. 

y^^  carpels  of  the  flower  are  erect,  assuming  a  horizontal  posi- 

tioti    after  fertilization,  and  the  fruit  is  collected  usually  when 

^"^    follicles  are  more  or  less  unequally  developed. 

t)EscRiPTiON. — Fruit  consisting  of  6  to  11   (usually  8)   out- 

spt*eading.  boat-shaped  folHcles,  arranged  around  the  central  axis 

^^  columella,  and  subtended  by  a  short  nearly  cylindrical  stalk. 

Carpels  unequal  from  5  to  20  mm.  in  length  and  5  to  12  mm.  in 
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height;  broadly  ovate,  laterally  compressed;  basal  iJortion  a 
tached  to  the  columella,  flat;  summit  acute  and  tapering  to 
nearly  straight  beak ;  outer  surface  reddish-brown,  nearly  smooi 
or  rough  wrinkled;  inner  surface  light  yellowish-brown,  smooti 
and  shiny  and  showing  in  the  dehiscent  capsules  a  single 
which  is  comprcssed-ovoid,  from  0.005  to  0.006  mm.  in  lengtb. 
very  smooth  and  shiny,  marked  at  the  pointed  end  by  a  distin< 
hilum-scar,  and  on  the  edge  with  a  narrow  raphe;  odor  ancW 
taste  aromatic,  resembling  anise. 

Inner  Structure. — Outer  epidermal  layer  of  the  pericarp 
made  up  of  cells  with  very  thick,  porous  outer  walls;  the  middle 
layer  composed  of  brown  parenchyma  and  enclosing  numerous 
oil-cells,  a  few  idioblasts  and  vascular  bundles ;  an  endocarp  of  a 
single  layer  of  palisade-like  stone  cells.  The  seed  is  made  up  of 
an  outer  layer  of  very  strongly  thickened  palisade-like  stone  cells, 
a  broad  layer  of  loose  parenchyma  having  more  or  less  thickened 
walls  and  surrounding  one  or  more  rows  of  obliterated  cells;  the 
endosperm  consists  of  polygonal  cells,  containing  an  oily  cyto- 
plasm and  numerous  aleurone  grains ;  the  latter  vary  from  0.010 
to  0.026  mm.  in  diameter,  and  are  made  up  of  one  or  more  globoids 
and  a  large  cystolith-like  globoid.  In  the  columella  occur  a  num- 
ber of  more  or  less  branching  and  thick-walled  stone  cells  (astro- 
dcrolic  cells),  which  arc  about  0.220  mm.  in  length  and  0.145 
mm.  in  thickness. 

P()Wi)KR.--l)ark  reddish-brown;  palisade-like  stone  cells  from 
0.3  to  0.6  mm.  in  leiic^th  and  from  0.020  to  0.050  mm.  in  width : 
isodiametric  stone  cells  and  irregularly  branching  forms  (astro- 
stone  cells)  havini;-  thick  lignified  walls  and  branching  pores: 
f ra;^menls  of  sclerencliymatous  libers  with  more  or  less  irregu- 
larly thickened  walls  and  simple  pores ;  outer  epidermal  cells  with 
striated  cuticle;  aleurone  grains  from  0.010  to  0.020  mm.  in 
diameter,  usually  containing  a  number  of  globoids  and  a  large 
cystolith-like  crystalloid.  The  poisonous  shikimmi  fruit  is  distin- 
u,aii>he<l  by  .somewhat  shorter  palisade  cells;  somewhat  rounded 
stone  cells ;  the  aleurone  grains  contain  2  or  3  globoids  and  a  few 
large  prismatic  crystalloids ;  alcoholic  solutions  yield  an  oil  with  a 
(lisa^reeal)le  odor,  and   furthermore   deposits   upon   evaporation 
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munerous  crystals  of  shikiniminic  acid.    For  illustration  of  stone 
ctBs  consult  Kraemer*s  Applied  and  Economic  Botany,  p.  268. 

Constituents. — True  Illicium  yields  a  volatile  oil  consisting 
dicfly  of  anethol  and  small  quantities  of  phellandrene,  pinene, 
methyl  chavicol,  hydroquinone-ethyl-ether,  and  probably  safrol. 
The  pcricaq)  yields  from  5.3  to  5.65  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil, 
while  the  seed  yields  only  1.7  to  2.7  per  cent.;  the  seed  also  con- 
tains 22.3  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil  and  2.6  per  cent,  of  a  reddish- 
browTi  resin.  The  latter  exists  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  in 
the  pericarp.  The  drug  also  contains  anisic  acid,  protocatechuic 
acid  and  shikiniminic  acid. 

.\ni'LTERANTS. — The  fruits  of  Illicum  relij^iosum  (also  known 
as  1.  japonicum  and  I.  anisatum  L.)  are  very  poisonous  and  arc 
obtained  from  trees  which  are  extensively  cultivated  in  Japan, 
opecially  in  groves  of  Buddhist  temples.  The  fruits  are  know^n 
m  commerce  as  Japanese  Star  Anise,  Shikimmi  fruits  or 
Skimmi  fruits.  They  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  odor, 
which  is  verv  different  from  anise  and  more  nearlv  resembles 
that  of  such  oils  as  cajuput,  cardamom,  sassafras  or  laurel.  The 
ti>^te  is  intensely  pungent,  becoming  aromatic,  somewhat  bitter 
Md  camphor-like.  The  carpels,  of  which  there  are  usually  6  to  8, 
3rc  mostly  of  uniform  size,  being  somewhat  smaller  than  true 
Illicium.  the  summit  being  acuminate  and  terminated  by  a  short 
^ned  l)eak.  The  seeds  are  less  compressed  and  are  of  a  light 
}elio\vish-brown  color.  Among  the  anatomical  characters  which 
'^e  to  distinguish  Japanese  star  anise  the  follow-ing  may  be 
"mentioned :  (1)  The  absence  of  irregularly  branching  stone  cells, 
flatter  being  usually  circular  in  section  and  only  slightly  irreg- 
"'ar  in  Japanese  star  anise.  (2)  The  aleuroiie  grains  consist  of 
one  or  two  globoids  and  two  or  three  distinct  crystals,  occasion- 
3%  single  aggregates  from  0.020  to  0.02,^  mm.  in  diameter. 

The  Japanese  star  anise  yields  1  ])er  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil 
I'ontaining  eugenol.  safrol  and  shikimmen,  the  latter  being  a 
terpene  compound.  It  also  contains  shikimmin,  which  forms 
«rgc  crystals  that  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water, 
^nd  to  which  the  poisonous  properties  arc  due.  There  has  also 
"*^  isolated  a  toxic  alkaloid,  skinnnianin.    An  alcoholic  solution 
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of  the  carpels,  upon  evaporation,  yields  numerous  crystals  of 
shiktmminic  add. 

M  O  N  I  M  I  A  C  E  ^. 

The  plants  are  mostly  tropical  trees  or  shrubs  having  oppo- 
site leaves  and  cymose  flowers.  They  are  especially  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  oil  secretion  cells,  which  give  an  aromatic 
odor  and  a  transparent  dotting  to  the  leaves  (Fig.  111).  These 
cells  are  found  not  only  in  the  leaves,  but  are  distributed  among 
the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  axis.  In  some  cases  they  are 
colored  reddish-brown,  due  either  to  tannin  or  a  resinous 
substance.  A  number  of  forms  of  non-glandular  hairs  occur, 
and  these  are  of  generic  value.  Calcium  oxalate,  when  present. 
is  in  the  form  of  small  acicular  or  rhombohedral  crystals,  one  or 
more  occurring  in  the  same  cell;  hippocrepian  stone  cells,  i.  r., 
in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  are  found  in  the  cortex  of  very  many 
of  the  genera,  and  there  is  usually  a  continuous  sclerenchymatous 
ring  in  the  pericycle.  Neither  glandular  hairs  nor  mucilage  cells 
are  present  in  this  family. 

BOLDUS.— BOLDO.— The  dried  leaves  of  Peumus  Boldus 
(Fam.  Monimiacea?)  an  evergreen  tree  indigenous  to  Chili. 

Description. — Broadly  elliptical  or  ovate.  3  to  6  cm.  in 
leiiglli,  1  to  5  cm.  in  breadth ;  summit  acute,  rounded,  emar- 
ginate ;  base  acute  or  more  or  less  rounded ;  margin  entire,  dis- 
tinctly revolute;  upper  surface  light  green,  with  numerous  small 
spherical  projections,  veins  depressed ;  under  surface  brownish- 
green,  veins  very  prominent,  pubescent,  those  of  the  first  order 
diverging  at  an  angle  between  35  and  45  degrees  and  uniting 
with  each  other  within  3  to  4  mm.  of  the  margin,  surface  between 
the  veins  minutely  and  coarsely  papillose;  petiole  3  to  5  mm. 
long;  texture  coriaceous,  brittle;  odor  aromatic;  taste  aromatic 
and  pungent. 

TxxKR   Stricturi:. — Sec   Fig.    111. 

Constituents. — A  volatile  oil,  2  per  cent.;  an  alkaloid, 
Boldine,  0.1  per  cent.,  which  is  bitter,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform ;  a  resinous 
substance;  and  tannic  acid. 


Fic.  111.  Boldo.  A,  leaves  showing  branching  veins  and  small 
circular  glandular  punctations;  B,  n.  stellate  hair  with  thick  transparent 
walls;  C,  transverse  section  through  the  midrib  showing  upper  epidermis 
(Ue) ;  hypodennis  (C) ;  palisade  layers  (Ps) ;  mesophyll  (Ms) ;  oil 
reservoirs  (Or);  containing  oil  globules  (O) ;  cystolith  (Cs) ;  a  stellate 
hair  (H);  stoma,  (Sa.) ;  Bast  fibers  (Bf )  ;  tracheae  (T) ;  sieve  <L); 
parenchyma  (F) ;  lower  epidermis  (Le) ;  D.  a  stoma  on  the  lower 
epidermis. — Drawing  by  Haase. 
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L  A  U  R  A  C  E  iE,  OR  LAUREL  FA  M  I  L  Y. 
A  family  of  aromatic  shrubs  and  trees,  comprising  atx>ui 
1,000  species.  They  are  mostly  found  in  the  tropics,  although 
a  few  of  the  genera  are  rather  common  in  the  temperate  regions. 
They  have  alternate  leaves,  small  green  or  yellow  flowers  and  their 
fruits  are  either  drupes  or  berries.  Oil  secretion  cells  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  plant,  giving  them  a  distinct  fragrance.  These 
cells  are  usually  spheroidal  in  shape,  with  suberized  walls  and 
usually  contain  a  yellowish  oil.  Many  of  the  plants  also  contain 
mucilage  cells,  and  these  may  occur  in  the  same  parts  of  the 
plant  where  secretion  cells  occur,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
there  is  a  relationship  between  the  two.  It  is  well  known  tliat  in 
those  varieties  of  cinnamon  w^hich  are  deficient  in  oil,  that  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mucilage  cells  and  vice  versa. 
The  mucilage  cells  are  usually  somewhat  elongated  and  are 
distributed  in  the  palisade  tissue  of  leaves  and  the  cells  of  the 
inner  bark  and  pith.  Calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  form  of 
small  acicular  or  spindle-shaped  crystals.  The  hairs  are  non- 
glandular,  unicellular  and  occasionally  sclerenchymatous.  The 
stone  cells  of  the  inner  bark  are  usually  unequally  thickened  and 
frequently  are  U-shaped. 

CIXXAMOML'M.— CINXAMOX  BARK.— The  dried  bark 
of  the  stem  and  branches  of  various  species  of  Cinnamomum 
( l'\'im.  Lauracea^).  trees  indigenous  to  tropical  Asia,  where  they 
are  now  extensively  cultivated  (Fig.  112)  and  from  which  three 
commercial  kinds  of  bark  arc  obtained:  (1)  Saigon  Cinnamon. 
obtained  from  Cinnamomum  Loureirii  (  ?)  and  other  species  cul- 
tivated in  Cochin  China  and  other  parts  of  China,  and  exported 
from  Saii^^on ;  (2)  Cassia  Cinnamon,  yielded  by  Cinnamomum 
Cassia,  cultivated  in  the  southeastern  provinces  of  the  Chinese 
iMupire,  and  ox])orted  by  way  of  Calcutta,  and  (3 )  Ceylon  Cinna- 
mon, collected  from  Cinnamomum  zevlanicum,  indisfenous  to  and 
cultivated  in  Ceylon  (big.  113). 

Saicox  CiXNAMox.--In  bundles  about  30  to  40  cm.  in  length. 
and  20  cm.  in  width,  10  cm.  in  thickness,  weighing  1.5  to  2  K.. 
and  consisting  of  pieces  varying  in  size  and  color  from  small. 
brownisb-l)lack  single  quills  to  large,  thick,  grayish-brown,  trans- 
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vcrscly  curved  pieces.  Pieces  6  lo  30  cm.  in  Iciigtli,  1.5  to  3  cm. 
in  diameter ;  bark  0.2  to  2  iinn.  in  thickness ;  outer  surface  dark 
brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  willi  grayish  patches  (if   folia- 


Fic.  112.    A. 
bud  of  the  same ;  C.  liaf-b.id 
and  Schmidt;  B,  C,  after  Pax. 

ceous  lichens,  and  numerous  lenticels;  inner  surface  light  hrown. 
smooth;  fracture  short;  thick  inner  hark  sejiarated  from  the  very 
thin  periderm  hy  a  layer  of  small  stone  cells;  odor  aromatic; 
taste  mucilaginous,  aromatic  and  pungent. 

Cassia  Cinuamox. — In  quilled  pieces,  usually  shorter  than 
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those  of  Saigon  Cinnamon,  the  periderm  more  or  less  removed, 
and  the  bark  aromatic  and  somewhat  astringent. 

Ceylon  Cinnamon  occurs  in  closely  rolled  double  quills  com- 
posed of  numerous  thin  layers  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  shoots; 
the  odor  is  delicately  aromatic,  and  very  distinct  from  either 
Cassia  or  Saigon  bark. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Figs.  114,  115. 

l*o\VDER  OF  Saigon  Cinnamon. — Yellowish-  or  reddish- 
brown;  starch  grains  numerous,  single  or  compound,  the  indi- 
vidual grains  being  somewhat  ellipsoidal  or  polygonal  and  from 
0.003  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter ;  stone  cells  rather  proininent,  the 
walls  being  colorless,  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  contain  either 
air  or  a  reddish-brown  amorphous  substance;  bast  fibers  from 
0.300  to  1.500  mm.  in  length  and  usually  in  groups  of  from  2  to 
20,  with  very  thick  and  slightly  lignified  walls ;  numerous  cellular, 
reddish-brown  fragments  in  which  the  oil  cells  are  not  readily 
distinguishable. 

Powder  of  C.vssia  Cinnamon. — (Fig.  116).  Dark  brown; 
resembling  that  of  Saigon  Cinnamon,  but  usually  with  fewer 
cork  cells  and  a  larger  number  of  sclerenchymatous  cells  and 
libers. 

PowDKk  OF  Cevlon  Cinnamon. — Light-  or  yellowish-brown; 
starch  grains  numerous,  either  single  or  compound,  the  individual 
;^^rains  being  spheroidal  or  polygonal,  from  0.003  to  0.020  mm. 
in  diameter;  bast  fibers  from  0.300  to  0.800  mm.  in  length,  usually 
sint^dc.  spindle-shaped  with  attenuated  ends,  the  walls  being  very 
thick  and  but  slightly  lignified ;  colorless  stone  cells  resembling 
those  of  Saii^oti  Cinnamon ;  numerous  cellular  fragments  with 
yellowish-brown  walls  or  contents:  calcium  oxalate  in  raphides 
from  0.005  to  0.008  mm.  in  length. 

TiiK  PoWDKR  OK  Cassia  Btiks  (flowers  of  Cinnamomimri  Cas- 
sia) is  characterized  by  numerous  thick-walled,  irregularly  curved 
simple  hairs:  fragments  of  reticulate  and  scalariform  tracheae; 
and  broad,  blunt  bast  fibers. 

C(»NSTiTrENTS.--Thc  most  important  constituent  is  the  vola- 
tile oil.  which  in  Ccvlon  Cinnamon  is  delicatelv  aromatic  and 
is  present  frf)m  0.5  to  1  per  cent.,  in  Cassia  from  0.93  to  1.64 
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KiG.  lU.  TransviTsc  si'ction  of  Cassia  cinnatnun  bark:  k.  curk: 
iliick-wailed  cork  cells;  y.  cork  cells,  the  outer  walls  of  which  arc  thick-^ 
inid;  phg,  cork  cambium;  scl,  sione  cells;  x,  parenchyma  cell  with  larRcf 
IHjrcs;  B,  hast  filters;  gR,  short  sclerenchyina ;  z,  parenchyma  separating 
the  groups  of  scleretichymalous  tissue:  pPh,  prolaphloem :  ubi,  coUai»cdl 
sieve;  Sch,  mucilage  canals;  php,  bast  parenchyma;  n,  oil  celts. — AflcN 
Tschirrh  and  Oestcrlc. 
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]ier  cvnt..  and  in  the  Saigon  frimi  3  to  6  [)er  cent.,  tiie  latter  bark 
being  most  pungent  and  aromatic.  The  oil  of  ctiinanion  consists 
in  lar^e  part  of  cinnamic  aldehyde  {not  present  in  the  oil  of  the 
rnnt   bark)   and   other  coni]>nnnds,   snch  as  camphor,   which  is 


Fir,.  115.  Kadial-lonKiludina 
Ca>«ia)  hark;  pr.  [artndiyma  o 
lark,  mottle  of  the  cells  iif  which 
cells ;  sch,  mucilage  cells ;  s.  sicvi 

])rcsent  in  the  oil  from  the  root  hark  ;  safriil,  which 
ihc  leaves;  and  engenol,  which  is  found  in  hoth  le;iv 

hark  and  which  gives  the  characteristic  odor  tn  (.cyloi.  ^ 

Cinnamon  also  contains  the  hexatoniic  alcohol  mannitol  ( 
nanianin)  giving  the  sweetish  taste  to  the  several  harks;  a  t.ii 


found  ill 

and  stem 

Cinnamon. 
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(3  to  5  per  cent.)  somewhat  resembling  that  in  Quercus  alba  and 
found  in  greatest  amount  in  Cassia  bark  and  least  in  the  Satgon 
variety;  a  bitter  principle  especially  characteristic  of  Cassia  bark; 
and  a  mucilage  which  may  be  the  source,  at  least  in  part,  of  the 
volatile  oil. 

Allied  Plants.^  Batavia  Cassia  or  Fagot  Cassia  is  the  baric 
of  Cinnamomum  Btirmanni.  In  double  quills,  the  larger  scnne- 
times  enclosing  smaller  qnills.  5  to  8  cm.  in  length,  5  to  15  mm,  in 


c  cells ;  pr.  bp,  parenchyma 
ciintainiiiK  sliirch  grains ;  bf,  bast  fibers;  P,  cork  cells  with  Ijgnjfied  walls. 
Numerous  simple  and  compound  sta.rcli  Rrains  are  shown  at  the  left  and 
among  the  fragmcnls  of  tissues. — After  Moeller. 

diameter,  bark  0.5  to  3  mm.  in  thickness;  outer  surface  light-  or 
reddish-brown,  nearly  smooth;  inner  surface  dark-brown  with 
occasional  longitudinal  ridges  and  depressed  areas;  fracture 
short;  odor  pronounced,  aromatic;  taste  aromatic  and  distinctly 
mucilaginous.  It  forms  a  shiny  glutinous  mass  with  water  and 
yields  with  alcohol  11  lo  17  per  cent,  of  an  extract.  A  number  of 
barks  come  into  the  market  under  the  name  of  "Cassia  bark."  In 
fact.  Cassia  Cinnamon  is  frequently  known  as  China  Cassia,  or 
Canton  Cassia  or  Cassia  lignea,  all  being  synonyms  for  the  same 
variety  of  bark.  Saigon  Cinnamon  is  also  known  commercially 
as  Saigon  Cassia.    The  barks  of  other  species  of  Cinnamomum 
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also  find  their  way  into  market  and  are  used  as  substitutes  or 
adulterants  of  Cassia  Cinnamon.  These  are  bitter  or  nearly  taste- 
less and  are  free  from  any  aromatic  properties. 

Clove  bark  is  obtained  from  Dicypeliium  caryophyllatum 
(Fam.  Lauraceae),  a  tree  indigenous  to  Brazil.  The  bark  comes 
in  long  quills,  consisting  of  6  to  10  pieces  of  bark.  Externally 
dark  brown  or  purplish-brown ;  fracture  short,  with  a  circle  of 
whitish  stone  cells  near  the  periderm ;  odor  clove-like ;  taste  mucil- 
aginous and  aromatic,  resembling  cinnamon. 

A  number  of  other  products  are  also  derived  from  species  of 
Cinnamonium.  as  the  immature  fruits  of  C.  Loureirii,  which  con- 
stitute the  Cassia  buds  of  the  market.    The  latter  are  club-  or  top- 
shaped,  5  to  10  mm.  in  diameter,  with  a  short  stem  or  pedicel, 
externally  dark  brown,  the  6-lobed  perianth  folded  over  the  de- 
pressed and  smooth  ovary.    The  odor  is  aromatic ;  taste  pungent, 
aromatic  and  astringent.    Cassia  buds  yield  a  volatile  oil  contain- 
ing cinnamic  aldehyde,  which  resembles  that  of  Cassia  Cinnamon. 
Wild  Cinnamon,  the  bark  of  Cinnamomum  pedatinervum,  a 
tree  indigenous  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  yields  a  volatile  oil  containing 
from  40  to  30  per  cent,  of  linalool  and  safrol,  15  to  20  per  cent. 
of  aterpene;  1  per  cent,  of  eugenol,  and  about  3  per  cent,  of 
eiigenol-methvl-ethcr. 

Aromatic  Powdkr. — Consisting  of  powdered  saigon  cinna- 
mon, powdered  ginger,  crushed  cardamom  deprived  of  pericarps 
and  powdered  myristica.  Light  reddish-brown ;  with  a  strong 
feinct  aromatic  odor;  consisting  chiefly  of  the  characteristic 
starch  grains  of  Ginger,  being  ellipsoidal  or  ovoid,  slightly  beaked 
and  from  0.005  to  0.060  mm.  in  diameter,  numerous  vellowish- 
brown,  brownish-red  and  occasional  blackish  fragments,  the  ccl- 
Inlar structure  of  which  is  not  distinct;  occasional  stone  cells,  the 
lumina  being  filled  usuall\  with  a  reddish-brown  amorphous  sub- 
stance or  containing  air;  occasional  fragments  with  sclerenchy- 
matous  fibers,  the  walls  being  scarcely  if  at  all  lignitied ;  calcium 
oxalate  cr}stals  very  few  and  only  in  the  form  of  short  raphides. 
CAMPHORA.— CAMPHOR.— A  crystalline  product  depos- 
ited m  the  wood  and  present  in  the  volatile  oil  occurring  in  Cinna- 
monium  (I^urus)    Camphora    (Fam.   T.auraceic),   a   small   tree 
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itulij^enoiis  to  eastern  Asia  and  cultivated  in  Formosa,  Japan  and 
other  subtropical  countries.  It  has  been  g^rown  successfully  in 
Florida  and  California.  Camphor  occurs  as  a  crystalline  deposit 
in  lacuiiie  or  clefts  in  the  stem,  but  occurs  in  larger  (luantities 
dissolved  in  the  volatile  oil.  The  latter  exists  to  the  ^eatesi 
extent  in  the  roots  and  the  least  in  the  leaves  and  t\vi«^s.  Cani- 
l)hor  arises  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  volatile  oil. 

In  the  preparation  of  commercial  camphor,  the  tree  is  cut 
down  and  the  roots  and  lower  portion  of  the  trunk  subjected  to 
distillation.  This  is  usually  accomplished  in  the  winter  time 
when  the  cam])hor  is  (lei)osited  in  j^reatest  amounts.  The  product 
which  is  distilled  consists  of  a  granular  and  light  reddish  mass 
containing  about  <S0  i>er  cent,  of  camphor  and  20  per  cent,  of  a 
volatile  oil.  It  is  collected  in  bamboo  canes  or  tubs  and  sent  from 
l-'ormosa  to  Furope  and  America,  where  it  is  refined  by  sublima- 
tion. Jai)an  and  luirmosa  i)roduce  annually  about  4,000,000  K. 
of  camphor,  a  smaller  (piantity.  about  120.000  K.  being  pro- 
duced in  the  Chinese  ])n)vincc,  I'okein.  About  one-third  of  all 
the  cam])hor  ])roduccd  is  s]ii])pe(l  to  the  United  States.  The  oil  of 
cam])h()r  is  refined  and  those  fracti(ms  having  a  s])ecific  gravity 
similar  in  thai  of  true  sasMifras  oil  nrc  sold  under  the  name  oi 
artihcial  sassafras  oil. 

nKxKii'Tiox.- — Kcfincd  camphor  occurs  in  commerce  in  large 
slabs,  weighing  from  1  t(;  5  K.  It  is  comi  osed  of  nearly  color- 
less, crystalline,  shining  granules,  wliich  are  somewhat  oily  in 
appearance,  brittle  and  form  a  whitish  ])owder.  having  a  distinct 
jienctrating  odor,  and  a  ])iingent,  bitter  antl  coolinv^  taste.  It  is 
sublimable,  forming  hexagonal  plates  or  ])risms,  which  are  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  petroleum  ether,  autl  carbon 
disulphidc.  (  )nc  part  of  cam])hor  is  soluble  in  1..^  ]>arts  of  oil  of 
tur])enline  :  4  i)ans  of  olive  oil;  and  l.(X.)0  parts  of  water.  It 
forms  a  licjuid  when  rubbed  with  ecpial  parts  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing substances:  liydrated  chloral,  ])henol.  salicylic  acid,  salol. 
inenih(>l,  na])hthol.  ])yroL;allol,  resorcin  and  thymol. 

PowDKU. — Whitish:  glycerin  uKnmts  show  irregular  masses 
which  gradually  dissolve:  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  bnt  soluble 
in   solutions   of   ludrated   chloral,   alcohol   and    fixed   or   volatile 


IKL    KaMII.V. 


.!!.< 


uiU.  Op  heating  smuk  of  tlie  powlcr  on  a  microscopic  slide  and 
covering  with  a  watch  crystal,  a  sublimnte  is  obtained,  composed 
of    radiating   a^rei^atc*   of    fealher-shaped    crystals,    which    an: 


t'"i  117  {.rinni'momiini  famiihnra,  Vnuiis  jjIkii  Kruwti  in  grcen- 
! 'i(  Philailoliihia  C(illr-Ki-  nf  Pliarmac)'  fnim  cuttiiiKs  icitrtiductd  inici 
•U  bi-  V  5.  Dfpanmcm  ABricnliurc,  Washington.  D.  C,  many  years 
•I"'  Thr  plain  i«  an  evergreen,  very  hardy,  producinK  n 
p°*V  which  fiooii  work  tlicir  wa>  ihroURh  the  poi*.  which  r 
"*lMrtn  inins  plant!  iiK. 


ls««Topit.  A  drop  of  a  solution  of  vanillin  (1  in  100)  and  a 
*lTop  of  sulfuric  acid  added  to  powdered  camphor  produces 
""Hietlinlcly   a  yellow   color,   changing   to    red.    then    vinlel    and 
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Constituents. — Camphor  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  dex- 
trogyrate modification  of  the  saturated  ketone,  CgHjeCO.  Japan 
camphor  contains  less  impurities  than  the  Formosa  variety. 

Adulterants. — To  both  crude  camphor  and  the  powder  are 
sometimes  added  50  per  cent,  of  stearic  acid.  The  adulterated 
article  is  incompletely  soluble  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol. 

Allied  Plants. — Borneo  camphor  or  bomeol  is  a  product 
found  deposited  in  clefts  of  the  wood  of  Dryobalanops  Cam- 
phora  (Fam.  Dipterocarpaceae) ,  a  large  tree  indigenous  to  Bor- 
neo and  Sumatra.  The  camphor  is  obtained  by  scraping  the 
wood  and  not  by  distillation.  It  somewhat  resembles  true  cam- 
phor, but  is  distinguished  by  being  heavier  than  water,  and  not 
volatilizing  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  having  a  somewhat 
pungent  taste.  It  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  true  camphor. 
It  should  also  be  stated  that  true  camphor  when  treated  with 
reducing  agents  is  converted  into  Borneo  camphor.  The  latter 
is  seldom  seen  in  commerce  on  account  of  its  high  price. 

SASSAFRAS.— SASSAFRAS  BARK.— The  bark  of  the 
root  of  Sassafras  variifoHum  (Fam.  Lauraceae),  a  tree  indigenous 
to  eastern  North  America.  The  bark  is  collected  in  the  early 
spring,  or  autumn,  deprived  of  the  periderm,  and  used  either  in 
the  fresh  or  dried  condition. 

Description. — In  transversely  curved  or  recurved,  irregular, 
oblong  pieces,  3  to  8  cm.  in  length,  10  to  30  mm.  in  diameter,  0.5 
to  3  mm.  in  thickness;  outer  surface  light  reddish-brown,  nearly 
smooth,  somewhat  porous;  inner  surface  distinctly  striate,  some- 
what scaly;  fracture  short,  soft,  surfate  slightly  porous;  odor 
aromatic ;  taste  somewhat  mucilaginous,  -astringent  and  aromatic. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  118. 

Powder. — Light  reddish-brown ;  starch  grains  numerous, 
either  single  or  2-  to  4-compound,  the  individual  grains  being 
more  or  less  spheroidal  or  polygonal  and  frequently  with  a  dis- 
tinct cleft  and  from  0.003  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter,  some  of 
the  swollen  or  altered  grains  attaining  a  diameter  of  0.030  mm. ; 
bast  fibers  spindle-shaped,  occasionally  very  irregular  in  out- 
line, with  sharply  pointed  ends,  from  0.150  to  0.400  mm.  in 
length,  0.025   mm.   in   diameter,  and   with  very  thick,   strongly 
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Fig.  118.    Transverse  seclion  of  root  bark  of  sassafTa.i:    a,  cork;  li. 
cells;  c.  tannin  cells;  d,  medullary  rays;  e,  bast  libers;  f,  cambium. — 
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lignified  walls;  parenchyma  cells  containing  either  starch  grain< 
or  irregular  yellowish-red  masses  of  tannin  and  becoming  bluish- 
black  upon  the  addition  of  solutions  of  ferric  chloride,  f rajjments 
of  wood  few,  with  large,  thin-walled  tracheae  marked  by  simple 
pores  and  associated  with  rather  thin-walled  wood-fibers.  The 
stem  bark  contains  groups  of  bast  fibers  and  stone  cells,  and  the 
parenchymatous  cells  contain  chloroplastids. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  5  to  9  per  cent. ;  tannin  about  6 
per  cent.;  a  reddish-brown  altered  tannin  compound  (sassafrid) 
about  9  per  cent. ;  resin  and  starch. 

The  principal  constituent  of  the  volatile  oil  is  saf  rol.  The  oil 
from  the  leaves  differs  essentially  in  composition  from  that  of  the 
root  bark,  containing  linalool  and  geraniol. 

Allied  Plants. — Other  plants  of  this  family  also  yield  a 
volatile  oil  containing  saf  rol,  as  Beilschmiedia  oppositi  folia  of 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales;  Mespilodaphne  Sassafras 
and  Nectandra  Puchury-minor,  both  of  Brazil. 

SASSAFRAS  MEDULLA.— SASSAFRAS  PITH.— The 
pith  of  young  stems  and  branches  of  Sassafras  variifolium  (Fam. 
Lauraceje)  a  tree  indigenous  to  eastern  North  America.  The  pith 
is  collected  late  in  autumn,  after  frost,  and  dried. 

Description. — In  sub-cvlindrical,  often  curved  or  coiled 
pieces  from  2  to  10  cm.  in  length  and  from  2  to  5  mm.  in  diame- 
ter; very  light  in  weight,  externally  whitish,  occasionally  with 
small  fragments  of  wood  adhering;  fracture  short;  with  a  slight 
odor  of  sassafras ;  taste  mucilaginous. 

Inner  Strlxture. — For  illustration  of  structure  of  walls, 
consult  Kraemer's  Applied  and  Economic  Botany,  p.  263. 

Transverse  sections  show  that  it  consists  of  nearlv  isodiamet- 
ric  cells  with  large  intercellular  spaces,  the  walls  being  more 
or  less  lignified  and  provided  with  numerous  simple  pores ; 
mounts  made  in  water  show  the  separation  of  a  thin  layer  of 
nuicilage  from  the  inner  walls  of  the  cells,  this  l>eing  charac- 
terized by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  pores. 

Constitlents. — The  principal  constituent  is  the  nuicilage. 
which  is  not  precipitated  by  alcohol ;  it  also  contains  a  trace  of 
volatile  oil. 
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On  macerating  0.5  gm.  of  Sassafras  Pith  in  25  c.c.  of  cold 
listilled  water  for  several  hours  and  filtering  through  cotton,  a 
nucilaginous  solution  is  obtained  which  is  not  precipitated  upon 
he  addition  of  1  c.c.  of  alcohol. 

COTO.— CORTEX  GOTO  VERUS,  GOTO  BARK.— The 
hark  of  an  unknown  tree  growing  in  Bolivia  and  apparently 
belonging  to  the  Lauraceae. 

Description. — In    flattened    or   transversely    curved    pieces, 
irom  2  to  20  cm.  in  length  and  from  1  to  7  cm.  in  width,  the 
*«irk  from  7  to  20  mm.   in  thickness;  outer  surface   reddish- 
brown,  occasionally  with  grayish  patches  of   foliaceous  lichens, 
nearly  smooth  or  longitudinally  fissured  and  occasionally  with 
transverse  clefts,  the  smooth  bark  being  marked  with  large  lentic- 
tilar  lenticles  or  large  branch  scars ;  inner  surface  very  coarsely 
longitudinally  striate;  hard,  and  fracture  very  tough;  fractured 
surface  lig;ht  reddish-brown,  porous  and  showing  numerous  yel- 
lowish [2[roups  of  sclercnchymatous  cells  and  fibers;  odor  dis- 
tmct,  aromatic   somewhat   camphoraceous ;   taste   aromatic   and 
pungent. 

Inner  Strlxti'ke. — Numerous  irregular  layers  of  cork  cells 
"*ving  a  brownish  amorphous  content ;  a  layer  of  tangentially- 
elongated  cells,  those  nearest  the  cortical  phelloderm  possessing 
strongly  thickened  side  walls ;  a  phelloderm  layer  of  thick- walled 
"^re  or  less  collapsed  cells;  secondary  cortex  composed  of 
strands  of  phloem  separated  by  medullary  rays  which  are  from 
-  to  3  cells  wide.  The  phloem  consists  of  (1)  small  groups  of 
><^l^renchyniatous  fibers  which  occur  in  tangentially-elongated 
'Strands;  (2)  groups  of  stone  cells  similarly  disposed  and  con- 
sisting either  of  isodiametric  cells,  very  irregular  branching 
^^rnis,  or  elongated  fibers;  (3)  a  distinct  leptome  of  collapsed 
^'^1'^  and  among  which  arc  distributed  (4)  numerous  oil  cells 
navnijr  ^  diameter  of  0.040  mm.  The  cells  of  the  medullary  rays 
•^re  m  pari  metamorphosed  to  stone  cells.  Starch  occurs  in  form 
^»  either  single  or  compound  grains,  the  individual  grains  being 
^^^her  spheroidal  or  ellipsoidal,  and  from  0.003  to  0020  mm.  in 
'^"Ph.  Small  acicular  cry.stals  are  also  said  to  occur  in  the 
^^Jullarv  rav  cells. 
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Constituents. — A  pale  yellow  volatile  oil,  having  an  ; 
matic  odor  and  pungent  taste;  a  light  yellow  crystalline  < 
stance,  cotoin,  1.5  per  cent.,  which  is  acrid  and  sternutat^ 
soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  and  which  possesses 
activity  of  the  drug ;  also  a  soft  resin ;  dicotoin ;  pseudodicotc 
paracotoin ;  tannic  acid,  and  the  following  organic  acids — fom 
acetic  and  butyric. 

PARA-COTO.— CORTEX  COTO  PARA,  PARA-COl 
BARK. — A  bark  of  unknown  origin  and  apparently  derived  fn 
Palicurea  densiflora  (Fam.  Rubiaceae),  a  tree  indigenous 
Bolivia.  It  resembles  Coto  bark  and  has  a  grayish  or  whit 
periderm.  The  fracture  is  not  so  splintery,  the  odor  is  less  a 
matic,  and  the  taste  not  so  ])ungent.  It  contains  paracot< 
whicli  resembles  cotoin  in  its  physiological  action;  also  hyd 
cotoin ;  protocotoin ;  methyl-hydrocotoin ;  methyl-protocot^ 
diperonylic  acid  and  tannic  acid. 

False  coto  bark  is  obtained  from  Cryptocarya  preti« 
(Fam.  Sapotacese),  a  tree  growing  in  the  Amazon  district, 
occurs  in  pieces  about  15  cm.  in  length,  5  cm.  in  width  and  7  n 
in  thickness;  externally  light  brown  and  without  cork;  fract 
short,  fibrous;  internally  brown  with  yellowish  groups  of  st 
cells,  which  are  arranged  in  radial  rows,  thus  distinguishing  i 
bark  from  true  coto  bark.  The  odor  is  slight,  resembling  cin 
mon.  It  contains  a  brownish-yellow  volatile  oil,  with  an  o 
suggestive  of  cinnamon,  but  it  does  not  contain  any  cinna 
aldehyde.    It  also  contains  0.145  per  cent,  of  an  alkaloid 

PAPAVERACE^,  OR  POPPY  FAMILY. 

A  small  family  of  about  200  species  occurring  most  ab 
dantly  in  north  temperate  regions.  They  are  especially  chai 
terized  by  their  milky  and  frequently  yellowish  colored  la 
which  arises  cither  in  laticiferous  vessels  or  in  special  laticifer 
sacs.  The  former  arc  found  in  Papaver,  and  consist  of  tt 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  fusion  of  cells  in  close  proximit} 
each  other,  the  dividing  walls  having  become  absorbed.  ' 
laticiferous  sacs,  which  are  present  in  Chelidonium,  are  eit 
spheroidal  or  more  or  less  cylindrical  and  elongated  cells,  ha> 
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tery  thin  walls  and  occur  either  isolated  or  arranged  in  longi- 

todmal  chains.    The  tracheae  in  this  family  are  marked  by  simple 

pores.    Calcium  oxalate   does  not  occur,   except  in   Bocconia. 

Non-glandular  hairs,  when  present,  consist  of  a  chain  of  cells. 

(ilandular  hairs  have  not  been  observed  in  this  family. 

PAPAVER.— PAPAVERIS  FRUCTUS,  PAPAVERIS 
IMMATURL  POPPY  CAPSULES.— The  full-grown,  unripe 
fniitsof  Papaver  somniferum  and  the  varieties  album  and  nigrum 
(Fam.  Papaveraceae).  These  are  annual,  herbaceous  plants, 
indigenous  to  the  countries  bordering  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
iDd  extensively  cultivated  in  warm  and  temperate  zones.  They 
occur  in  a  great  many  forms  and  varieties,  and  the  capsules  of 
the  white  variety  are  usually  gathered.  It  is  cultivated  for  the 
!  drag  Opium  as  well  as  the  seeds,  which  contain  a  fixed  oil.  The 
commercial  supplies  are  obtained  from  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  Egypt, 
China,  the  East  Indies  and  Europe.  The  capsules  are  collected 
in  July  when  full  grown,  but  still  green,  and  contain  their  milky 
juice.  They  are  carefully  and  rapidly  dried  over  a  low  burning 
fire. 

Description. — Ellipsoidal,  ovoid  or  depressed  globular,  from 
6 to 7 cm.  in  length  and  from  4  to  7  cm.  in  diameter;  very  light, 
^eighing^  from  3  to  4  gm. ;  summit  acute  or  somewhat  rounded, 
occasionally  depressed  and  crowned  by  the  12-  to  18-rayed  stigma, 
^  usually  tapering  into  the  stalk ;  externally  yellowish-brown 
or  light  brown,  often  marked  with  nearly  circular  bluish-black 
Patches,  smooth,  except  in  the  upper  and  lower  portions,  which 
^^  glaucous,  also  marked  by  slight  ridges,  indicating  the  dissep- 
iments;  unilocular,  and  containing  numerous  seeds;  inner  surface 
^ith  numerous,  thin,  cartilaginous  dissepiments,  about  10  mm.  in 
^dth,  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  color  and  marked  by  numerous 
small,  circular,  brownish  spots,  representing  groups  of  stone  cells ; 
fruit  stalk  from  10  to  15  mm.  in  length,  cylindrical,  contracted 
m  the  middle  and  spreading  into  the  basal  portion  of  the  cap- 
^^^^\  internally  with  a  large  whitish  pith ;  inodorous ;  taste  bitter 
^^  slightly  astringent.  Seeds  (commonly  known  as  Maw  seeds) , 
rcniform,  from  0.5  to  1  mm.  in  diameter,  externally  yellowish- 
^hite,  reticulate  and  with  a  small  yellowish  hilum  scar;  endo- 
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sperm  white  and  oily  and  enclosing  a  curved  embryo ;  taste  slig^ 
and  oily. 

Inner  Structure. — ^Epidermis  of  pericarp  consisting  of  ^ 
layer  of  cells  having  strongly  thickened  outer  walls  and  muDcr' 
ous  stomata;  hypodermis  of  one  or  more  layers  of  tangentiaBr- 
elongated,  thick-walled  cells;  a  middle  layer  of  thidc-walkd 
parenchyma    and    vascular    bundles,    the    latter   having   qnnl 
tracheae,  latex  tubes  associated  with  the  leptome  and  a  ring  of 
sclerenchymatous  fibers;  inner  q)idermis  composed  of  tangen- 
tially-elongated,  thick-walled  cells  and  depressed  stomata;  the 
placenta,  triangular  in  section  and  containing  numerous  simpk, 
more  or  less  branching  cells  with  large  intercellular  spaces.   The 
seed  coat  consists  of  an  epidermal  layer  composed  of  polygonal 
cells;  a  layer  of  thin-walled  parenchyma  cells  containing  nuifter- 
ous  small  microcrystals  of  calcium  oxalate;  a  layer  of  strongly 
thickened  somewhat  spindle-shaped  sclerench3rmatous  fibers;  sev- 
eral layers  of  either  strongly  thickened  porous  cells,  or  thin- 
walled  cells,  or  small  obliterated  cells,  some  of  ^vhich  in  the  Uack 
poppy  seeds  contain  a  brownish  pigment.    The  endosperm  con- 
sists of  thin-walled  cells  containing  an  oily  cytoplasm  and  numer- 
ous small  aleurone  grains. 

Powder. — Grayish-yellow;  fragments  of  the  epicarp  com- 
posed of  thick-walled  polygonal  cells,  the  cells  of  the  outer  layer, 
non-porous  about  0.050  mm.  in  diameter  and  with  occasional 
stomata,  the  latter  attaining  a  length  of  0.035  mm. ;  the  cells  of 
the  inner  layer  of  the  epicarp  often  with  numerous  simple  pores; 
portions  of  the  soft  spongy  sarcocarp  consisting  of  isodiametrio 
or  irregular  parenchyma  cells  and  branching  latex  tubes,  the 
latter  about  0.060  mm.  in  width  of  variable  length  and  with  thin 
non-porous  walls ;  fragments  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  pericarp  and 
the  outer  wall  of  the  placental  tissue  composed  of  polygonal  or 
somewhat  elongated  cells,  with  porous  walls  0.060  mm.  in  width, 
and  attaining  a  len^^h  of  0.300  mm.,  the  walls  of  the  latter  cells 
are  often  slightly  lignified ;  spiral  and  annular  tracheae  0.35  mm. 
in  width,  and  reticulate  *trache*e  0.060  mm.  in  width ;  scleren- 
chymatous fibers  and  cells  with  simple  or  oblique  pores  few; 
starch  grains  ven^'  few,  small  and  somewhat  rounded ;  fragments 
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ably  indigenous  to  Asia,  and  now  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor, 
Qiina,    India,    Persia    and    European    Turkey.      Experimcnti 
have  been  made  both   in   this   country  and   Europe   to  culti- 
vate  the   opium   poppy,   but   so    far   these   experiments   have 
been  unprofitable.     Opium   is  obtained  by  making  transverse, 
oblique  or  longitudinal  incisions  in  the  unripe  capsule  (Fig. 
119)  ;  the  latex  which  exudes  is  collected  when  partly  dry  and 
made  into  a  mass.     The  latter  is  enclosed  in  a  covering  of 
rumex  or  poppy  leaves  and  further  dried,  subsequently  being    . 
packed  in  bags  with  rumex  berries  to  prevent  the  masses  from 
sticking  together.     While  there  are  a  nimiber  of  varieties  of 
opium,  that  used  in  this  country  is  principally  from  Turkey  and 
is  exported  chiefly  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.    There  are 
two  principal  kinds  of  Smyrna  opium,  namely,  Karahissar,  whidi 
occurs  in  spherical,  somewhat  flattened  masses,  and  Balukissar, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  flattened,  plano-convex  masses,  both  kinds 
being  wrapped  in  poppy  leaves,  packed  with  Rumex  seeds,  and 
yielding  about  13  per  cent,  of  morphine  (Fig.  120). 

Turkey  Opium. — In  irregular,  flattened,  more  or  less  rounded 
masses  of  variable  size  and  weighing  from  250  to  1,000  grammes; 
externally  grayish-brown,  covered  with  remnants  of  poppy 
leaves  and  with  occasional  fruits  of  a  species  of  Rumex;  inter- 
nally dark  brown,  granular,  somewhat  lustrous,  more  or  less 
plastic  when  fresh,  but  becoming  hard  and  darker  on  keeping; 
odor  distinct,  heavy;  taste  peculiar,  bitter. 

Powder. —  ( Fig.  121 ) .    Light  brown ;  in  glycerin  mounts  show- 
ing grayish-brown,  irregular  granular  fragments,  0.035  to0.40n»n. 
in  diameter ;  little  or  no  starch ;  thick-walled  polygonal  cells  of 
epidermis  of  capsule ;  epidermal  cells  of  Rumex  leaves  (used  J* 
wrapping  opium)    somewhat  polygonal  on  surface  view,  with 
elliptical  stomata  about  0.070  mm.  in  length,  having  a  narrow 
opening;  fragments  of  wings  of  Rumex  fruits  (used  to  prevcot 
cohesion  of  opium  masses),  with  prominent,  brown  fibrovascul^^ 
tissue  composed  of  spiral  tracheae  and  narrow  sclerenchymatot^^ 
fibers;  parenchyma  of  seeds  colorless,  containing  air;  epidemn^^ 
cells  with  large,  elliptical,  oblique  pores;  taste  bitter;  sparin^*y 
soluble  in  water  or  potassium  hydrate  solution.     The  Smyr^^ 


[    Origin;)!  pjckagcs  of  Opium  iii.,i'jn--    

[iliciiogtaph  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 


Turkey,     After  i 


wilcred  opium  not  infrequently  shows  fragments  of  Cacao 
land  crystals  of  sugar  of  milk,  these  being  used  as  diluents 
*  g  high  grades  of  opium  down  to  the  official  standards. 
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Constituents. — A  large  number  of  alkaloids  hax-e  been  ob- 
tained from  opium  and  its  extracts,  some  of  which  are,  no  doubt, 
alteration  products  of  the  alkaloids  naturally  occurring  in  the 
dnig;  the  most  important  of  these  is  morphine,  which  exists  to 
the  extent  of  5  to  22  per  cent.,  the  largest  amount  being  obtained 


l*'[i;.  121.  PowikTfd  opium;  M,  protO|)lasm-likc  latex,  whirli  consii- 
tiitts  tlie  greater  proportion  of  thu  |>i)wder ;  S,  St,  thick-wallcd  cells  "i" 
capsule ;  A,  ne f die-shaped  crj-sials  which  sometimes  separate  in  chloral- 
indin  moiinls.  The  following  Rumcx  tissues  are  also  E^nerally  presen:; 
E.  epidermal  cells  of  leaf  ;  B,  liast  fibers,  and  T.  trachea:  from  Rumcx 
fruit;  C.  crystals  (protably  of  calcium  oxalatel. 


from  Turkey  opium,  the  Persian  ranking  next,  and  the  smallest 
amount  hein^'  oblaiiitd  from  Indian  opium. 

MdKi'iiiNr.  is  a  derivative  of  3-fi  dioxy-phcmiiithryleneoxidc. 
wliich  crystallizes  from  ak'oholic  solutions  in  orthoHioniliic  prisms 
or  nccdlc-like  crystals,  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization, whicl!  it  gradually  loses  at  75°  C,    It  forms  a  nimihgr 
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cif  cr>slal(ine  salts  of  which  ihe  sulphate  is  here  only  described. 
There  are  at  least  two  different  morphine  sulphates,  the  neutral 
salt  containing  S  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  l>eing  the 
article  usually  found  in  commerce.  It  readily  loses  some  of  Its 
wnter  of  crystallization  even  at  a  temperature  of  30° -40°  C.  At 
25'  C  one  part  of  morphine  sulphate  is  soluble  in  15,3  parts  of 


water;  4C>S  parts  of  alcohol;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  or 
chlorofonii.  The  crystals  formed  on  a  slide  from  alcoholic  solu- 
lions  vary  in  length  from  0.1  mm.  to  0,8  mm.  When  prepared 
from  aqueous  solutions  they  may  attain  a  length  of  20  mm. 
gig.  122). 

IkfoKI'ni.SE  SvLPH ATE.— Crystals  from  aqueous  solution. 
ftOrtWorhombic :  a:  b  —  0.437:  1. 
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Forms  observed:  Base  (001)  ;  brachypinacoid  (010)  ;  macro- 
pinacoid  (100)  ;  and  unit  prism  (110). 

Angles :  Angle  1 10 A 1 10  =  47*'-10. 

Habit:  Tabular  on  the  base,  elongated  along  the  a  axis,  the 
crystals  appearing  as  needles  which  are  often  grouped  in  radi- 
ating aggregates,  or  as  long  thin  plates.  The  termination  is  the 
unit  prism,  rarely  the  macropinacoid. 

Optical  properties :  a  =  ^;  i)  =  &/  C  =  c.  An  interference 
figure  is  obtained  on  the  base,  which  shows  that  the  axial  plane 
is  the  brachypinacoid,  but  the  apparent  axial  angle  is  so  large 
that  it  is  impossible  to  state  whether  c  is  the  acute  or  obtuse 
bisectrix. 

The  crystals  from  alcohol  seem  to  be  optically  identical  with 
the  above.  The  unit  prism,  however,  rarely  appears,  the  crystals 
being  for  the  most  part  square  ended  rods. 

The  following  color  tests  are  of  some  practical  value  in  the 
identification  of  morphine  and  its  salts.     On  the  addition  of 
morphine  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  little  potas- 
sium dichromate,  little  or  no  change  is  produced  at  first,  but  the 
solution  later  becomes  of  a  green  color.    On  the  addition  first  of 
some  cane  sugar  to  morphine  and  then  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  little  bromin  water,  the  solution  becomes  purplish-red, 
changing  to  violet-blue,  blue-green  and  finally  a  dingy  yellow. 
Morphine  gives  a  blue  color  with  dilute  solutions  of  ferric  chlor- 
ide, which  is  destroyed  on  heating,  and  it  gives  an  orange  or  red- 
dish color  with  nitric  acid.     On  heating  morphine  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  new  salt  is  formed,  known  as  apo- 
morphine  hydrochloride.     The  latter  occurs  in  minute,  nearly 
colorless,  monoclinic  prisms,  which  become  greenish  on  exposure 
to  air  and  moisture ;  and  the  solutions  are  colored  reddish  on  the 
addition  of  dilute  solutions  of  ferric  chloride.     Pseudomorphine 
is  a  crystalline  compound  that  is  formed  on  heating  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  morphine  with  oxidizing  agents.    It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol  or  even  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate. 

Codeine   (the  methyl  ether  of  morphine)   forms  anhydrous 
crystals  from  solutions  in  ether  or  benzol,  but  the  crystals  from 
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aqueous  solutions  contain  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tkm.  Microscopic  x-shaped  skeleton  crystals  separate  from  alco- 
holic solutions,  which  vary  in  length  from  about  0.050  to  0.100 
mm.  and  a  photomicrograph  of  which  is  shown  on  p.  767  of 
Kracmcr's  Applied  and  Economic  Botany.  It  forms  crystalliz- 
able  salts,  of  which  the  sulphate  only  will  be  described.     At  25° 
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Forms  observed:  Macn^inacoid   (100);  base  (001);  unit 
prism  (110)  ;  brachydome  (Oil)  ;  and  brachypinacoid  (010)  (?). 
Ang^:  Angle  lI0AlT0  =  32'  approximatdy;  Oil  A  Oil  =• 
45°  30'. 

Habit:   Tabular   on   the  macropinacoid,   the  crystal  b^ig 
elongated  on  the  f  axis  and  terminated  by  the  faces  of  the 
brachydome  (Oil),    The  ratio  of  length  to  width  is  2: 1  or  orer, 
the  crystals  often  appearing  rod-like  and  needle-like.    The  base 
sometimes  appears  to  the  exclusion  of  the  brachydoiiic.  givi 
a  square-ended  crystal.    The  prism  bevels  the  loiig^  etlg«s  of  the] 
crystal  at  a  very  acute  angle,  which   was   only  approxtniati 
determined,  hence  the  a:b  ratio  given  ntiovc  in  largely  in  ern 
X-shaped  interpenetrating  twins  are  observed,  tbt-  angle  lwt*vt 
the  long  dimensions  of  the  two  individuals  being  alinut  30°. 
twinning  law  was  not  determined. 

Optical  properties:  The  directiwi  of  greatest  elongation 
the  crystal  (c)  is  the  direction  of  less  refractive  index  (or 
aspect  on  the  macropinacotd.     No  good  interference  figure  wi 
obtained,   although  it   is  probable  that   the   axial   plane   is  tko^ 
brachypinacoid    (010).     If  this   is  the   case   the   oricniatton  i^ 
a=c;  6=fr;    t=tt.  J 

The  following  color  tests  are  distinclive  for  codeine:  On  hetH 
ing  codeine  with  concentrated  sulpliuric  acid  the  solution  lip 
colored  blue.  On  the  addition  of  conccnlratcrl  sulpliuric  adC 
containing  traces  of  iron  or  nitric  acid  to  coileiuc.  the  soluttOK 
becomes  green,  changing  to  blue,  a  bine  iirectpitatc  tinaliy  sepa^ 
rating.  Dilute  solutions  of  ferric  chloride  give  a  blue  color  with" 
codeine,  which  is  permanent  if  the  solution  be  gently  wanned. 
Codeine  crystals  are  colored  red  with  nitric  acid,  the  solntioa 
remaining  colorless  or  only  becoming  yellow  on  heating.  On 
heating  a  solution  of  codeine  hydrochloride  in  an  autoclave  with 
zinc  chloride,  an  amorphous,  yellowish-gray  powder  is  formed, 
known  as  apocodeine  hydrochloride,  and  having  the  same  physio- 
logical action  as  apomorpliine  hydrochloride. 

Some  opium  obtained  from  plants  cultivated  in  France  yielded 
2.81  per  cent,  of  codeine,  while  the  morphine  was  hut  2.41  per 
cent,  and  the  narcotine  0.10  per  cent. 
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fAKctiTiNE  exists  ill  opium  to  a  very  large  extent  as  a  free 
Jt  is  found  in  greater  amount  in  Persian  and  Indian 
I  than  in  Tnrkey  opium.  It  forms  colorless,  shining,  rhom- 
jic  prisms  or  needles,  that  are  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  liut 
^^ntilc  in  alcohol.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  iiarcotinc 
Dlonrd  greenish -yellow,  the  solution  on  heating  cliangiufj  to 
ml  finally  violet.  It  may  lie  converted  into  a  nunilier  of  c 
,  of  which  hydrocolarnine  and  vanillin  are  prolial)ly  ihe 
t  interesting. 
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The  following  crystallc^^phic  characters  are  deacripthre  of 
crystals  of  Narcotine  prepared  from  alcohoUc  scdutioiis. 

Orthorhombic  sphenoidsd :  a:  &:  r  =  0.532 : 1 :  c. 

Forms  observed:  Base  (001);  brachypinacoid  (010);  and 
sphenoid  (111). 

Angles :  Angle  on  base  between  the  base^sphcnoid  edge  and 
brachypinacoid  (001-1  llAOOl-010)  =62*  (normals). 

Habit:  Tabular  on  the  base,  elongated  along  the  a  axis,  the 
end  terminations  being  the  faces  of  the  sphenoid  (111),  which  are 
inclined  to  the  base.  By  focusing  down  upon  the  crystal  it  b 
seen  that  the  edge  between  the  two  sphenoid  faces  slopes  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  two  ends  of  the  crystal. 

Optical  properties :  A  =  0;  i)  =  &;  t=c.  The  axial  plane  is 
the  brachypinacoid.  An  interference  figure  is  observed  on  the 
base  and  shows  that  ,£  is  large ;  apparently  Bxm  ^=  c;  and  the 
optical  sign  is  -|-. 

Papaverine  occurs  to  the  extent  of  about  1  per  cent,  and 
forms  colorless  needles  or  prisms,  which  are  partly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  colored  deep  purfde  or  violet-blue  on 
warming  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Thebaine  (paramorphine)  occurs  to  the  extent  of  0,15  per 
cent,  in  opium.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms  which  are  insoluble  in 
water  or  alkaline  solutions,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  gives  with 
sulphuric  acid  a  deep  red  color. 

Narceine  (0.1  to  0.2  per  cent.)  occurs  in  silky  needles  or 
quadrangular  prisms,  which  are  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water 
and  alcohol,  and  are  colored  blue  with  iodin  solutions  and  blood- 
red  with  chlorin  water  and  ammonia. 

Protopine  occurs  in  monocHnic  prisms,  which  are  insoluble 
in  water  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  solution  having  a 
bitter  taste.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  protopine  with  a  beautiful 
blue-violet  color,  which  later  becomes  dull  violet  and  finally  green- 
ish. Protopine  is  also  found  in  a  number  of  other  plants  of  the 
Papaveraceae,  as  the  roots  of  Macleya  cordata  and  Chelidonium 
majus;  the  rhizome  of  Sanguinaria,  and  other  plants  as  well. 

Of  the  other  alkaloids  in  opium  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: Codamine,  cryptopine,  gnoscopine,  lanthopine,  laudanine, 
laudanosine,  meconine,  meconidine  and  xanthaline. 
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Opium  also  contains  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  meconic  acid, 
which  exists  in  combination  with  morphine,  codeine  and  other 
alkaloids.  It  forms  rhombic  prisms  that  are  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  and  give  a  deep  red  color  to  solutions  of  ferric  chloride, 
which  is  not  altered  on  the  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  yield  of  ash  in  Opium  is  from  4  to  8  per  cent. 

Persian  Opium. — Usually  in  masses  weighing  about  350 
grammes,  and  internally  more  or  less  homogeneous.  There  are 
three  commercial  kinds  of  Persian  opium :  ( 1 )  Persian  green, 
which  is  in  plano-convex  masses  that  are  of  a  greenish  color  and 
with  a  closely  adhering  covering  of  leaf-tissue;  (2)  Persian 
white,  which  is  in  oblong,  cubical  masses,  that  are  coated  with  a 
layer  of  closely  adhering  white  paper;  (3)  Persian  red,  which  is 
in  either  oblong,  cubical,  or  truncate,  cone-like  masses,  that  are 
covered  with  a  grayish-white  layer  and  usually  wrapped  in  red 
paper. 

Turkey  Opium  is  produced  in  various  parts  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  there  are  three  principal  kinds  on  the  market, 
namely:  (1)  Malati  opium,  which  is  in  the  form  of  ellipsoidal 
or  oblong,  flattened  cakes,  with  a  closely  adhering  coating  of  leaf- 
tissue,  and  yields  about  10  per  cent,  of  morphine;  (2)  Salonica 
opium,  which  is  in  the  form  of  long,  broad,  flattened  cakes,  coated 
with  leaf -tissue,  and  yields  about  15  per  cent,  of  morphine;  (3) 
Gheve  opium,  which  is  obtained  from  plants  with  red  flowers, 
occurs  in  flat,  oval  masses,  wrapped  in  poppy  leaves,  and  yields 
12.5  per  cent,  of  morphine. 

Egyptian  Opium  is  in  somewhat  rectangular  masses,  that  are 
covered  with  poppy  leaves,  and  yields  from  3.5  to  7  per  cent,  of 
morphine. 

Indian  Opium  is  in  flat  cakes  weighing  about  200  grammes, 
or  rounded  masses  weighing  about  2  kilogrammes,  wrapped  in 
oiled  paper.    This  variety  is  sent  chiefly  to  China. 

Adulterants. — Opium  sometimes  contains  fragments  of  the 
capsules,  the  pulp  of  figs  and  other  fruits,  tragacanth,  starch,  and 
various  inorganic  substances,  as  clay,  sand,  stone,  lead  piping, 
lead  bullets,  etc.  While  starch  is  not  usually  admixed  with  Tur- 
key opium,  it  is  nearly  always  present  in  the  Persian  variety. 
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Powder  of  Ipecac  and  Opium. — Consisting  of  powdered 
ipecac,  powdered  opium  and  sugar  of  milk.  Grayish-white  or 
very  light  brown ;  consisting  mostly  of  coarse  angular,  frequently 
more  or  less  cone-shaped,  colorless  fragments,  from  0.030  to 
0.400  mm.  in  length,  insoluble  in  water  and  solutions  of  hydrated 
chloral  and  very  strongly  polarizing  with  a  rich  disfdlay  of  colors 
(fragments  of  crystals  of  sugar  of  milk)  ;  numerous  starch  grains 
of  ipecac,  their  presence  confirmed  by  the  addition  of  solutions 
of  iodin,  and  varying  from  0.003  to  0.017  mm.  in  diameter ;  occa- 
sional fragments  of  tracheids  of  ipecac,  and  occasional  fragments 
with  the  more  or  less  tabular  characteristic  stone  cells  of  the  cap- 
sules of  the  opium  poppy,  with  their  light  brown,  porous  and 
stropgly  lignified  walls. 

Compound  Powder  of  Morphine. — Consisting  of  morphine 
sulphate,  camphor,  powdered  glycyrrhiza  and  precipitated  cal- 
ciimi  carbonate.  Very  light  brown ;  with  a  strong  camphoraceous 
odor  and  a  characteristic  sweetish  and  cam^rfioraceous  taste; 
mounts  of  compound  powder  of  morphine  made  in  solutions  of 
hydrated  chloral  show  a  strong  effervescence;  if  a  slight  excess 
of  a  solution  of  hydrated  chloral  containing  an  equal  volume  of 
j;(lycerin  is  added  to  a  few  milligrams  of  the  powder  upon  a 
slide,  slightly  heated  until  effervescence  ceases  and  examined 
it  shows  numerous  rosette  aggregate  crystals  of  calcium  car- 
bonate, varying  from  0.010  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter,  and  frag- 
ments of  licorice  distinguished  by  their  sclerenchymatous  fibers 
associated  with  crystal  fibers,  trachea  with  bordered  pores  and 
small  starch  grains  in  parenchyma  cells  or  isolated,  the  presence 
of  the  latter  being  confirmed  upon  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  a 
solution  of  iodin;  mounts  made  in  any  of  the  fixed  oils  show 
numerous  rod-shaped  crystals  of  morphine  sulphate,  which  are 
strongly  polarizing  and  often  show  a  strong  play  of  colors; 
upon  adding  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  to  a  watch  crystal. 
coverini;^  the  same  with  a  similar  crystal  or  glass  plate  and 
heating  cautiously  until  sublimation  is  effected,  the  sublimate 
shows  numerous  radiating  aggregates  of  feather-shaped  crystals 
of  camphor,  which  are  non-polarizing  and  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol. 
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CHELIDONIUM.— CELANDINE.— The  dried  flowering 
plant  of  Qielidonium  majiis  (Fani.  Papaveraceae),  a  perennial 
herb  having  an  orange  milky  juice,  and  common  in  waste  places 
in  the  northeastern  United  States  and  Canada.  The  plant  should 
be  collected  at  the  time  of  flowering  and  used  in  a  nearly  fresh 
condition,  as  the  active  principles  are  partially  destroyed  and 
diminished  on  drying. 

Description. — Root  fusiform,  gradually  tapering,  from  4  to 
10  mm.  in  thickness,  becoming  very  fleshy,  attaining  a  length  of  8 
cm.  and  a  thickness  of  3  cm.,  externally  dark  brown,  wrinkled 
and  with  a  few  short  roots;  internally  light  brown,  having  a 
thin  bark.  Stem  cylindrical,  somewhat  flattened,  longitudinally 
furrowed  and  wrinkled,  more  or  less  branching  and  distinctly 
jointed,  sparingly  pubescent,  except  in  the  basal  portions,  which 
are  frequently  strongly  pubescent.  Leaves  thin,  more  or  less 
crumpled,  and  when  entire  pinnately  divided,  the  segments  being 
elliptical  or  ovate  and  either  deeply  crenate  or  lobed ;  upper  sur- 
face dark  olive-green,  lower  surface  greenish-gray,  glaucous  and 
sparingly  pubescent;  petioles  from  2  to  10  cm.  in  length,  more 
or  less  pubescent.  Flowers  yellowish-brown  (when  fresh  orange- 
yellow),  occurring  in  axillary  umbels,  consisting  of  4  to  9  pedun- 
culate flowers ;  sepals  2,  occurring  only  in  the  buds ;  petals  4,  the 
lobes  being  rounded;  stamens  numerous;  ovary  with  2  placentae 
and  a  2-lobed  stigma ;  fruit  a  dry  unilocular  pod,  cylindrical, 
tapering  at  the  summit  and  tipped  with  the  persistent  stigma, 
from  12  to  35  mm.  in  length  and  1  to  2  mm.  in  thickness,  and 
containing  numerous  seeds  which  are  usually  arranged  in  2  rows. 
Seeds  spheroidal,  ovoid,  or  ellipsoidal,  about  1  mm.  in  diameter, 
dark  brown  and  nearly  smooth. 

Powder. — Light  green;  aqueous  solutions  of  a  golden  yellow 
color;  seeds  composed  of  nearly  cubical  thin-walled  cells;  non- 
glandular  hairs,  uniseriate,  composed  of  6  to  8  long  cylindrical 
cells,  some  of  which  are  collapsed  and  somewhat  enlarged  or 
swollen  at  their  dividing  walls;  fragments  of  leaves  with  spiral 
tracheae,  and  latex  tubes  with  light  yellowish  contents;  elliptical 
or  spherical  stomata  on  lower  surface  only,  walls  rather  indis- 
tinct; pollen  grains  spheroidal,  about  0.025  mm.   in   diameter. 
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nearly  smooth,  and  having  3  pores ;  fragments  of  petals  with  dis- 
tinctly yellowish  fibrovascular  bundles.  Starch  grains  and  cal- 
cium oxalate  crystals  are  wanting. 

Constituents. — From  5  to  7  alkaloids:  Qielidonine  (stylo- 
phorine),  0.03  per  cent.,  in  colorless  monoclinic  prisms;  cheler>'- 
thrine,  which  is  fluorescent;  «-,  ^-,  and  T'-homochelidoninc 
and  protopine.  These  several  alkaloids  are  combined  with  the 
following  acids:  chelidonic,  malic,  citric  and  tartaric.  It  also 
contains  chelidoxanthin,  a  bitter  neutral  principle,  possessing  a 
yellow  color  and  resembling  berberine;  and  a  small  quantity  of 
a  volatile  oil.  Another  alkaloid,  chelilysime,  is  said  to  disappear 
in  the  drying  of  the  drug. 

Literature. — Schmidt,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  1886,  p.  531 ;  Ibid., 
1893,  p.  136;  Wintgen,  Ibid.,  1901,  p.  438. 

SAXGUINARIA.— BLOODROOT.— The  rhizome  of  San- 
guinaria  canadensis  (Fam.  Papaveraceae),  a  perennial  herb  in- 
digenous to  the  eastern  and  central  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  rhizome  should  be  collected  in  July  or  August  and  dried. 

Dfscriptton. — Horizontal,  irregularly  cylindrical,  flattened, 
sometimes  branched,  2.5  to  6  cm.  in  length,  5  to  10  mm.  in  diame- 
ter; externaHy  dark  brown,  slightly  annulate,  with  few  buds  or 
stem-scars  on  upper  surface  and  numerous  root-scars  on  lower 
surface;  fracture  short  and  somewhat  waxy;  internally,  bark 
dark  brown,  about  0.5  mm.  in  thickness,  wood  and  pith  with 
numerous  reddish  resin-cells ;  odor  slight ;  taste  bitter  and  acrid. 

Shriveled  rhizomes  which  are  gray  internally  and  free  from 
starch  should  be  rejected. 

Inner  Structure. — (Fig.  125.)  A  layer  of  small,  thin-walled 
epidermal  cells;  cortex  of  10  to  15  rows  of  thin-walled  paren- 
chyma cells  conlainino  numerous  starch  grains,  or  a  small  amount 
of  fixed  oil ;  a  strand  of  cambium,  most  of  which  is  interfascicular: 
a  narrow  circular  zone  of  small  collateral  fibrovascular  bundles, 
separated  from  each  other  by  parenchyma ;  pith  large,  consisting 
of  starch-bearing  parenchyma  cells;  laticiferous  sacs  containing 
a  red  or  orange-colored  latex,  either  isolated  or  in  longitudinal 
rows  and  distributed  amoncr  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the 
middle  bark  and  pith;  sections  treated  with  glycerin  show  in  the 


Papavekace.e,  or  Poppy  Famii 


vcriiig  [ilaiil :  a.  rliizi^mt-  uilli 
limg  routlcia;  li.  uiie  oi  llic  ouur  buii-scales ;  c,  young  leaf;  d.  the  nearly 
compute  flower,  in  which  ihe  caducous  sepals  have  fallen  away.  B,  the 
separated  floral  organs:  a,  sepal;  b  and  c,  different  petals;  d,  stamens: 
e,  pistil  in  different  views.  C,  dia^rani  showing  position  of  parts  of  the 
flower.  D,  transverse  section  of  rhizome:  a,  cork;  b.  vascular  bundle; 
c,  cluster  of  reddish  secretion  cells  or  laticiferous  sacs  in  the  middle  cor- 
tical layer;  d.  cambitim  of  one  of  the  collateral  bundles;  e,  one  of  the 
numerous  red  latex  cells  of  pith.  E.  transverse  section  of  a  young  root 
before  any  important  secondary  changes  have  occurred :  k,  layer  of 
epidermal  cells;  p,  starch 'bearing  parenchyma  of  cortex;  a,  latkiferous 
sacs;  b,  endodermis;  c,  trachea;;  d,  pericambium  layer,  the  cells  of  which 
are  filled  with  very  small  starch  grains;  e.  leptoroe.  F,  longitudinal 
section  through  tracheal  portion  of  one  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  the 
rhizome:  a,  starch- bearing  parenchyma;  b,  scalariform  tracheae. — After 
Bastin,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm,,  189S,  p.  4. 
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secretion  cells,  after  24  hours,  spheroidal  aggregates  of  crystals 
which  strongly  polarize  light. 

Powder. — Brownish-red;  sternutatory;  starch  grains  numer- 
ous, 0.003  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter,  being  mostly  single,  seldom 
2-  to  3-compoun(l,  the  inrlividual  grains  nearly  spheroidal  or 
ovoid,  sometimes  more  or  less  plano-convex,  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  wheat  starch  in  outline,  but  which  polarize  light 
more  strongly;  numerous  fragments  of  short  reddish-brown 
resinous  laticiferous  sacs;  tracheal  fragments  few,  having  numer- 
ous transverse  slit-like  pores. 

CoNSTiTXTENTS. — The  drug  contains  a  number  of  alkaloids,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  sanguinarine ;  it  occurs  to  the  extent 
of  about  1  per  cent.,  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  and  yields 
reddish  salts  with  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  other  alkaloids 
include  chelerythrine,  which  forms  yellowish  salts;  protopine, 
also  found  in  other  plants,  and  /9-and  ^'-homochelidonine,  which, 
like  the  last  two  alkaloids,  are  found  in  Chelidonium  and  some 
other  plants.  In  addition,  the  drug  contains  a  reddish  resin, 
several  organic  acids,  as  citric  and  malic,  and  considerable  starch. 

F  U  M  A  R  I  A  C  E  .t,    OR    FUMITORY    FAMILY. 

Mostly  delicate  herbs  and  a  few  green  shrubs.  The  leaves 
are  usually  compound  and  the  flowers  irregular,  one  or  both  of 
the  petals  having^  a  spurred  or  a  saccate  base.  The  fruit  is  a 
unilocular  capsule  containing  one  or  more  seeds.  They  arc 
especially  characterized  by  having  special  secretion  cells  termed 
idioblasts.  These  are  more  or  less  elongated  cells,  varying  from 
2  to  10  mm.  in  length,  and  occur  in  the  leaves  as  well  as  in  the 
axis  of  the  plant.  Their  contents  are  either  colorless,  yellow  or 
red.  They  have  been  variously  termed  tannin  and  anthocyanin- 
reccptacles  or  alkaloidal-receptacles.  They  probably  contain  a 
mixture  of  substances,  including  a  fixed  oil,  a  pigment  resem- 
hVuv^  anthocyanin,  tannic  acid  and  one  or  more  alkaloids.  The 
idioblasts  are  either  isolated  or  arranged  in  long  longitudinal 
rows.  For  further  discussion  and  illustration  of  these  cells,  con- 
sult Kraemer's  Applied  and  Economic  Botany,  pp.  208-210. 

CORYDATJS.— TURKEY  OR  SQUIRREL  CORN.— The 
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dricti  tubers  of  Dicentra  (Coryilalis)  canadensis  and  the  granu- 
late  bulbs  of  Dicentra  Cucullaria   (1^'ani.  Funiariaceae).     These 
aurc  low,  stemless,  perennial  herbs,  common  in  rich  woods  in  the 
eastern  and  central  United  States  and  Canada.    The  plants  have 
tematdy-compound  and  dissected  leaves  and  form  racemes  of 
characteristic  flowers,  having  heart-shaped,  and  spurred  corollas, 
those  of  D.  canadensis  being  tinged  with  purple,  while  those  of 
t>.  Cucullaria  are  yellow  at  the  summit. 

D.  CANADENSIS. — ^Thc  tubcrs  are  rounded  and  frequently  ver- 
tically depressed,  the  flattened  surface  more  or  less  concave,  from 
?  to  15  mm.  in  diameter;  usually  single,  rarely  two  or  more  in  a 
cluster;  externally,  minutely  pitted  or  nearly  smooth,  grayish- 
hrown,  grayish-black  or  amber  colored  and  more  or  less  trans- 
lucent; one  of  the  flattened  surfaces  having  a  triangular  scar 
from  detached  rhizome,  the  other  usually  with  the  short  rhizome 
^sc  and  numerous  fine  roots ;  fracture  either  hard  and  horny 
(the  inner  surface  being  yellowish  and  waxy),  or  somewhat 
tough  (the  fractured  surface  being  yellowish-white  and  granu- 
^^^) ;  odor  slight ;  taste  bitter. 

D.  CUCULLARIA. — ^Thc  bulbils  of  the  granulate  bulb  are  plump, 

ovoid  or  triangular-ovoid,  from  5  to  12  mm.  in  length;  the  larger 

'"Ibils  distinctly  concave  on  one  surface,  with  a  scar  at  the  sum- 

'"'^  from  the  detached  petiole,  and  usually  attached  to  the  short 

''^t-stock  in  clusters  of  three ;  the  smaller  bulbils  usually  sepa- 

^*ed   from  the  root-stock  and  having  an  acute  summit  and  a 

"^ar  at  the  base ;  externally,  yellowish-  or  grayish-brown,  usually 

"^Iticent;  fracture  either  hard  and  horny,  the  inner  surface 

,."^^    grayish  and  waxy,  or  tough  and  whitish  granular;  odor 

^^^^^^  ;  taste  slightly  bitter. 

"^^Vder. — Light    yellow    or    yellowish-gray;    starch    grains 

-     ^^^ous,  mostly  single  or  2-compound,  the  individual  grains 

"^     O.003  to  0.060  mm.  in  length,  ovoid  or  oblon<^,  the  broad 

.    ^^  ^  the  grain  sometimes  truncate,  and  usually  having  at  the 

.  of  origin  of  growth  a  distinct  cleft  or  horseshoe-sha])e(l 

^  !\  ^^,  occasional    altered    and    swollen    grains    from    0.060   to 

.  mm.    in    diameter;    Irachere    few,    with    simple    pores,    or 

^'^late.  annular  or  spiral  markings;  fragments  of  epidermal 
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cells  with  thin  brownish  walls ;  sclerench)rmatous  fibers  very  f c\v 
or  wanting;  sclerotic  cells  in  D.  Cucullaria  very  characteristic, 
being  irregular  in  outline,  mostly  elongated,  attaining  a  length  of 
0.750  mm.  and  a  width  of  O.IOO  mm.,  walls  heavily  lignified  and 
about  0.020  mm.  in  thickness,  and  porous,  occurring  either  isolated 
or  in  groups  of  from  two  to  four;  sclerotic  cells  from  the  rhi- 
zome of  D.  canadensis,  few,  mostly  isodiametric,  uniformly 
smaller  than  those  of  D.  Cucullaria,  the  walls  being  about  0.012 
mm.  in  thickness  and  not  distinctly  irregular  in  outline;  rosette 
aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate,  from  the  portions  of  rhizome 
of  D.  canadensis,  few  and  0.020  mm.  in  diameter. — Newcomb. 

CRUCIFERiF.,    OR    MUSTARD    FAMILY. 

The  plants  are  mostly  herbs,  occasionally  woody,  and  includt- 
about  1,500  species,  which  are  widely  distributed.  The  flowers 
consist  of  4  sepals,  4  petals,  6  tetradynamous  stamens,  and  ? 
single  compound  pistil,  becoming  in  fruit  usually  a  2-Iocular 
silique  or  silicle.  They  are  especially  characterized  by  their 
colorless  secretion  cells.  These  very  closely  resemble  their 
neighboring  cells,  but  in  the  cortex  and  mesophyll  are  usually 
somewhat  elongated.  Their  exact  location  may  be  determine*! 
by  the  use  of  certain  reagents.  They  are  stained  by  the  anilin 
dyes;  with  solutions  of  orcin  or  orcein  and  hydrochloric  acid 
they  are  colored  violet;  with  Millon's  reagent,  consisting  of  a 
solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  the  contents  are  precipitated  and 
colored  red.  In  alcoholic  material  the  contents  of  the  secretion 
cells  are  precipitated  and  their  position  more  readily  determined. 
Myrosin  secreting  cells  occur  in  nearly  all  of  the  Cruciferae,  with 
the  excc])tion  of  Capsella,  Lepidium,  Cakile  and  a  few  others. 
In  the  leaves  of  the  Crucifera?  occur  large  water-storing  cells. 
These  occur  among  the  epidermal  cells  and  are  readily  distin- 
i^uished  by  their  greater  size.  The  non-glandular  hairs  are 
unicellular  and  of  various  characteristic  shapes  for  the  different 
{4:enera.  Glandular  hairs  are  seldom  found,  and  calcium  oxalate 
is  wanting. 

SINAPIS  AT.BA.— BRASSICA  ALBA,  WHITE  MUS- 
TARD.— The    dried,    ripe    seeds    of    Brassica    (Sinapis)    alba 
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jMxn.  Crucifcne),  an  annual  herb  native  of  Europe  anil  south- 
wtstern  Asia,  also  naiuralized  and  extensively  cultivated  in  many 
^  ramiriis.  The  commercial  snppty  of  the  drug  is  obtained  from 
I  flhnis  grown  in  England,  Germany,  Holland  and  Italy. 

DsscRiiTioK. — Campy  lot  ropous,  irregularly  spheroidal,  some- 

II  romprcsscd.  1  to  2  mm.  in  diameter,  externally  yellowish- 

1,  secd-cnat  membraTiaceous,  and  minutely  pitted,  markeil  on 


Fit  126.     \.  transverse  section  of  Rrassica  all>a   (wliiic  imistard 

T.  rpirlprmis;  ?e,  collenchyma ;  b,  palisade  layer  of  stone  cells  which  have 

■  ^i'    md  lower  portions  of   Ihe   side  walls  considerahly   thickcnt'l 

'if.iker  cells  1  ;   p.   several   layers   of  parenchyma;    P.   aleuronp 

'tiK  of  thick  walls  and  having  an  nily  cytoplasm  and  numcroui 

■;j11  .. miewhal  sphcrnidal  aleuroue  grains;  i,  layer  of  usually  more 

■'  "•'  impressed  eells   but   here  shown   as  being  polyeon-il   in   outline. 

B-  transverse   wclion  of    Brassica   niera    (Hack   mustard),     ep,   epi- 

*"'»;  «.  rnllenchyma  which  are  modified  to  lariie  giant  cells  and  whieli 

P"  riie  in  part  to  the  rrticulaiions  of  the  seeds;  b,  palisade  layer  of 

l<^ul".fiv  ihlckened   stone  cells    (so-called  beaker  cells)    which   are  of 

''ii:h[;  t[.  brown  pismcnt  layer  consistinjt  of  I   or  2  rows  o1 

ingentially-ei  on  gated  and  colored  blue  with  solutions  of 


K  atcurone  layi 


•■wtiiiiirut  an  oily  rytopla.^ 
Othw  nearly  spheroidal  or 
(fcAMili.^.\tier  Moellcr- 


sisting  of  thick  walls  and  having 
'  smalt,  somewhat  spheroidal  aleurone  grains ; 
Dr  less  collapsed  cells;  c,  cells  of  embrvo 
and  small  aleurone  grains,  the  latter  liein* 
itnewhat  ellipsoidal,  and  composed  mainlv  of 


idc  by  a  distinct  ridge  and  two  parallel  furrows  formed  by 
:otyI  and  cotyledons;  internally  light  yellow,  without  a 

e  layer,  hypocolyl  curveil.  cotyledons  conduplicate ;  inodor- 
aiitc  puiigeiK  and  af  rid. 

NEE  Stbltti'ke. — See  Figs.  126  and  127. 
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Powder, — (Pig.  127.)  Light  yellow;  fragments  of  seed- 
coat  wilh  mucilaginous  epidermal  cells;  a  sub-epidermal  coUen- 
chyinatons  layer  of  1  or  2  rows  of  cells;  a  layer  of  radially 
elongated  palisade  or  stone  cells  (forming  the  so-called  "beaker 
cells"),  the  walls  of  the  lower  part  being  slightly  thickened  and 
polygonal  in  surface  view;  two  or  more  inner  layers  of  thin- 
walled  colorless  cells;  a  single  layer  of  cells  containing  aleurone 
grains  and  fixed  oil,  and  some  obliterated  cells,  which  t<^ether 
constitute  the  endosperm.  The  embryo  makes  up  the  greater 
portion  of  the  seed,  and  the  cells  contain  aleurone  grains  and  an 
oily  cytoplasm. 


Vic.  127.  White  mustard.  Surface  view  of  tile  different  tissues  as 
seen  in  the  powder;  ep,  polygonal  celts  of  the  outer  epidermis  showing 
mucilaf(e  lamella:  and  ihe  reduced  lumina  due  to  swelling  of  the  larnellx: 
se,  c  oil  enchy  mat  Otis  cells  beneath  the  epidermis;  i),  elongated  stone  cells 
(so-called  l>eaker  cells) ;  i,  parench.vma  cells  beneath  the  stone  cells,  which 
arc  distinKuished  from  the  corresponding  layer  in  a  number  of  other  seeds 
by  not  conlaininK  any  pigment;  P.  cells  of  endosperm  containinR  aleurone: 
C,  tissue  ot  cotyledon  containing  aleurone  grains  and  oil. — After  Mocller. 

OtNSTiTt'E.STS. — Fi.xed  oil  20  to  25  per  cent.;  mticilage  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  epidermal  cells;  proteids  abotit  30  per  cent.;  a 
iflucoside  sinaUiin  and  a  ferment  myrosin,  which  yield  on  inter- 
action a  ydlowisii  non-volalile  oil'  (acrinyl  stilphocyani<le )  which 
is  pungent  to  the  tJiste,  hut  owing  to  its  non-volatile  character. 
does  not  affect  the  eyes  or  nose.  In  the  reaction  there  is  also 
fiirnicd  ghicose  and  acid  sinapine  sulphate.  Sinapine  is  an  alka- 
loid which  is  decomposed,  on  heating  its  solutions  with  alkalies, 
i?iTn  cliolinc  and  siiiajiic  acid. 

White  nmslard  should  contain  not  more  than  24  per  cent,  of 
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oil :  not  less  than  35  i>er  cent,  of  protein  substances,  and  not 
more  than  12  per  cent,  of  crude  fiber. 

Adulterants, — While  the  whole  mustard  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
adulterated,  ground  mustard  may  contain  wheat  middlings  or 
shorts,  and  occasionally  rice  or  pea  flour;  when  these  flours  are 
employed,  turmeric  is  also  added  to  bring  up  the  color,  which 
is  readily  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope  (liR.  88)  and 
by  its  becoming  deep  red  with  sulphuric  acid  and  blue  with  iodin. 
Prepared  mustard  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  white  mustard 
hulls  separated  from  the  see<l  before  expression  of  the  fixed  oil. 

Allied  Plants. — In  Indian  Colza  (Brassica  campestris  Sar- 
son)  the  epidermis  forms  a  homogenous  layer,  a  sub-epidermal 


Fic.  128.  Black  nmstnrd.  A,  surface  view  of  some  of  the  character- 
istic cells  seen  in  the  powder:  p.  elongated  stone  cells  (beaker  cells), 
beneath  which  is  the  pigment  layer  (g)  ;  K,  endosperm  cells  containinR 
aleurone;  c,  cells  of  cotyledon  containing  aleuronc  and  oil.  B,  enlarged 
surface  view  of  the  stone  cells,  showing  a  shadow-like  reticulum  composed 
of  broad  lines  which  appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  cells 
are  tangentially  elongated  (compare  with  Fig.  126,  B). — After  Moeller. 

layer  not  being  present.  The  seeds  of  Turnip  (Brassica  cam- 
pestris) are  supposed  to  be  the  white  mustard  of  Sanscrit  writers. 

Ground  White  Mustard  or  white  mustard  flour  is  prepared 
from  the  seed  of  Brassica  alba  with  or  without  the  removal  of  a 
part  of  the  seed-coat  (hulls)  and  the  fixed  oil.  In  fact,  not 
infrequently  mustard  seed-cake  is  employed. 

Prepared  Mustard  (German  Mustard,  French  Mustard  or 
Mustard  Paste)  is  a  paste  composed  of  a  mixture  of  ground 
mustard  (either  Brassica  alba  or  Brassica  nigra,  or  both)  salt, 
spices  and  vinegar. 
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SINAPIS  NIGRA.— BRASSICA  NIGRA,  BLACK  MUS- 
TARD.— ^The  dried,  ripe  seeds  of  Brassica  nigra  (Fam.  Cmd- 
f  erse) ,  an  annual  occurring  much  the  same  as  Sinapis  alba. 

Descaiption. — CampylotropouSy  ellipsoidal  or  irregulariy 
spheroidal,  1  to  1.5  mm.  in  diameter;  externally  brownish-red, 
seed-coat  membranaceous,  finely  pitted,  hilum  whitish,  forming  a 
conical  projection,  micropyle  occurring  as  a  slight  depression; 
without  a  reserve  layer,  hypocotyl  curved,  cotyledons  condupli- 
cate;  inodorous;  taste  pungent  and  acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Figs.  126  and  128. 

Powder. — (Fig.  128).  Yellowish-brown;  fragments  of  seed- 
coat  with  mucilaginous  epidermal  cells;  a  single  layer  of  tfain- 
walled,  unequal  sub-epidermal  cells ;  a  layer  of  palisade  or  stone 
cells  (so-caUed  ''beaker  cells"),  thickened  much  the  same  as  in 
Brassica  alba,  but  of  unequal  height,  giving  the  section  a  some* 
what  reticulate  appearance;  a  pigment  layer  of  one  or  two  cdls 
which  may  be  tabular  or  considerably  tangentially-elcmgated  and 
with  a  brown  content  which  is  colored  blue  with  ferric  chloride; 
as  in  flaxseed.  The  endosperm  and  embryo  oontain  fixed  oil  and 
aleurone  grains,  these  layers  practically  making  up  most  of  the 
drug.  Starch  grains  are  not  present  in  mustard  and  the  powder 
should  not  contain  more  than  ten  granules  to  a  milligram. 

Ground  Black  Mustard  or  Black  Mustard  Flour  is  usu- 
ally prepared  from  the  cake  which  has  been  deprived  of  the  hulls 
and  part  of  the  oil.  It  is  customary  to  mix  some  of  the  white  mus- 
tard with  the  black  mustard,  it  being  supposed  that  the  excess 
of  the  ferment  in  B.  alba  will  change  the  unconverted  glucoside 
into  volatile  oil  of  mustard.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  en- 
hanced quality  of  the  product  is  due  to  the  pungent  and  non- 
volatile character  of  the  oil  in  white  mustard. 

Mustard  Paste  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  starches.  At 
one  time,  the  addition  of  other  substances  was  considered  to  be 
necessary  on  account  of  the  pungency  of  the  drug. 

Constituents. — Black  mustard  contains  the  same  constitu- 
ents as  white  mustard,  save  that  it  contains  more  fixed  oil  (30 
to  35  per  cent.) ;  less  of  the  ferment,  myrosin;  and  the  sinalbin  is 
replaced  by  the  glucoside,  sinigrin  (potassium  myronate),  which 
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*  present  to  the  extent  of  about  1  per  cent,  and  yields  on  inter- 
fectkm  with  the  myrosin  a  light  yellowish  volatile  oil  (allyl  isosul- 
phocyanide  or  volatile  oil  of  mustard),  which  has  an  acrid,  burn- 
ing taste,  pungent  odor,  and  also  affects  the  eyes.  In  the  reac- 
tion there  is  also  formed  glucose  and  potassium  acid  sulphate. 

Alued  Products. — Of  the  seeds  of   the  other  Cruciferae 
which  somewhat  resemble  black  mustard,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:    The  seeds  of  Field  mustard  or  Brassica  arvensis, 
which  are  almost  black  and  perfectly  smooth ;  the  seeds  of  Sa- 
!     Tepta  mustard  (Brassica  Besseriana),  which  are  larger  and  dis- 
tinctly reticulate;  Rape  or  colza  seeds  (Brassica  Napus),  which 
arc  larger,  not  reticulate  and  of  a  bluish-black  color ;  Turnip 
seeds  yielded  by  Brassica  campestris,  which  are  somewhat  larger 
bat  less  acrid,  and  are  used  in  India  in  place  of  black  mustard ; 
and  Brassica  juncea,  which  is  cultivated  in  tropical  Asia  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Adilterants. — ^A  large  percentage  of  the  black  mustard  of 
fwnmerce  is  admixed  with  the  seeds  of  wild  mustard  or  Charlock 
(Brassica  ar\'ensis).  The  plant  is  very  common  in  the  wheat 
fcWs  of  the  northwestern  States  and  the  seeds  are  almost  always 
present  in  the  mustard  from  this  territory.  A  product  known  as 
Dakota  Mustard  consists  largely  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant.  They 
arc  ver}'  easily  detected  by  the  use  of  a  small  magnifying  glass, 
I  as  they  are  brownish-black,  from  1  to  1.5  mm.  in  diameter,  nearly 
smooth  and  not  reticulated  as  true  black  mustard.  Charlock, 
*'hen  admixed  with  powdered  black  mustard,  can  be  detected 

■ 

microscopically  by  the  palisade-stone  cells,  which  become  blood- 
^^  on  heating  with  a  solution  of  hydrated  chloral. 

I>ROSERACEiE,     OR    SUNDEW    FAMILY. 

'^  small  family  of  biennial  or  perennial  herbs  which  are  very 

^iQely  distributed.    In  some  respects  these  plants  are  among  the 

ost  interesting  in  the  plant  kingdom,  being  of  very  great  bio- 

^^^1  interest.    It  includes  Dionaea  muscipula  or  Venus'  fly-trap. 

i/?.  *^  found  in  the  sandy  bogs  of  a  limited  area  in  the  vicinity 

.     *'niington,  N.  C.     It  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 

^^ty,  common  to  some  plants,  a  slight  touch  to  the  sensitive 
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hairs  on  the  leaf  causes  a  rapid  movement  of  the  modified  leaf- 
blade.  For  illustration  of  the  plant  consult  Kraemer's  Applied 
and  Economic  Botany,  p.  362.  The  typical  genus  of  the  family. 
Drosera,  has  about  110  species,  which  are  most  abundant  in 
Australia,  several  species,  however,  being  rather  common  in  the 
United  States.  They  all  possess  peculiarly  stalked  glands,  form- 
ing in  Drosera  the  so-called  glandular  tentacles,  and  of  which 
there  are  2  types  (a)  those  situated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
leaf  possessing  an  ellipsoidal  glandular  head,  and  (b)  those  oc- 
curring on  the  margins  of  the  leaf  in  which  the  head  has  the 
form  of  a  spoon. 

DROSERA.— SUNDEW.— The  entire  plant  of  Drosera  ro- 
tundifolia  or  other  closely  allied  species  of  Drosera  (Fam.  Dros- 
crdceae).  The  plant  is  collected  at  the  time  of  flowering,  the  roots 
washed,  the  lower  withered  and  darkened  leaves  removed,  and 
carefully  dried. 

Description. — More  or  less  crumpled  and  matted ;  leaves 
petiolate,  mostly  basal,  except  in  submerged  plants  which  have 
more  or  less  lengthened  internodes;  lamina  sub-orbicular  or 
broadly  elliptical,  7  to  15  mm.  in  diameter,  abruptly  narrowed 
into  the  petioles  and  covered  with  numerous  pinkish-red  glandular 
tentacles,  about  4  mm.  in  length ;  petioles  very  slender  from  2  to 
4  cm.  in  length  and  0.5  to  2  mm.  in  diameter,  somewhat  flattened 
and  pubescent ;  scapes  filiform  from  5  to  10  cm.  in  length  havinjj 
the  flowers  in  a  1 -sided  raceme-like  inflorescence;  flower  buds 
about  5  mm.  in  length,  having  an  imbricated  calyx  and  convoluted 
corolla;  lower  portion  of  the  stem  somewhat  flattened,  tapering, 
from  5  to  30  mm.  in  length  and  bearing  a  few  very  slender  roots. 

Innkk  Strtcture. — (ilandular  tentacles,  from  0.250  to  0.400 
mm.  in  length,  and  consisting  of  a  long  multiseriate  stalk 
traversed  by  a  strand  of  tracheids,  which  become  broader  on 
extending  into  the  glandular  hair ;  pigment  cells  colored  deep  revi 
and  changing  to  a  bright  green  upon  the  addition  of  solutions  of 
the  alkalies;  epidermal  cells  elongated  with  straight  walls,  hav- 
ing numerous  elliptical  stomata  about  0.025  mm.  in  length,  and 
many  2-celled  glandular  hairs  about  0.040  mm.  in  diameter,  the 
dividing  wall   usually  more  or  less  curved  and  the  cells  being 
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fitted  with  a  granular  substance,  occasionally  the  short  glandular 
^airs  are  4-celled,  the  individual  cells  being  of  irregular  shape. 

CoxsTiTUENTS. — ^A  greenish-brown  resin,  having  a  slight  odor 
and  a  vcr>'  acrid  taste ;  an  enzyme  capable  of  converting  albumin 
into  peptone;  also  citric  acid  and  probably  malic  acid. 

AixiED  Plants. — Drosera  longifoHa,  an  allied  species,  fre- 
^luently  growing  with  Drosera  rotundif  olia,  is  sometimes  admixed 
^'ith  or  entirely  substituted  for  it. 

SAXIFRAGACEJE,   OR   SAXIFRAGE   FAMILY. 

Mostly  perennial  herbs,  seldom  annual  plants  or  shrubs,  and 

represented  by  about  200  species,  which  are  mostly  indigenous  to 

the  north  temperate  zones.     There  is  considerable  variation  in 

the  position  of  the  leaves,  the  number  of  parts  to  the  flower,  the 

f  character  of  the  inflorescence,  and  the  nature  of  the  fruit.   They 

3rc  especially  characterized  by  having  a  small  embryo  embedded 

^n  a  large  endosperm.     The  tracheae  always  possess  scalariforni 

Perforations  and  the  walls  adjoining  the  parenchyma  are  usually 

"Priced  by  simple  pores.    The  wood  fibers  have  either  simple  or 

wrdered  pores.     The  non-glandular  hairs  are  of  several  types 

and  in  some  genera  are  calcified,  as  in  Hydrangea,  Philadelphus 

^nd  Deiitzia.     The  glandular  hairs  usually  possess  a  uniseriate 

•^^alk.    Calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  form  of  styloids,  raphides, 

'^^ette  aggregates,  or  sphenoidal  microcrystals. 

,  Hydrangea.— WILD    hydrangea    root    or 

*  En  BARKS. — The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Hydrangea  arbor- 

^»is  f  Fam.  Saxifragaceje),  a  beautiful  shrub,  growinj:^  wild  on 

P^J^^    and   near   streams   throughout   the   central   atul   southern 

'^^d  States.    The  rhizome  and  roots  are  very  fleshv  and  arc 
cut    *  '  ' 

^^^to  pieces  to  facilitate  dryini*". 

^-Description. — Rhizome,  cvlindrical,  usually  in  pieces  3  to  10 

*  ^'1  length,  3  to  20  mm.  in  diameter,  light  brown  to  yellowish- 

.     ^^'n,  with  a  pinkish  tinge,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  marked  by 

elliptical    lenticels    and    occasional    prominent    buds,    short 

^Hehes  or  stem  scars,  and  from  the  lovyer  surface  arise  a  few 

coarse  fibrous  roots ;  fracture  tough,  splintery ;  internally  yellow- 

^'^n-wViite  or  light  brown,  bark  thin,  easily  separable   from  the 
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distinctly  radiate  wood  which  surrounds  a  prominent  whifcis-Vi 
pith;  inodorous;  taste  of  the  bark  sweetish  becoming  sligin^ly 
acrid.  Roots  attaining  a  length  of  25  cm.  and  a  thickness  o^  — 
mm.,  irregularly  bent  and  branching,  otherwise  resembling  t"l^<^ 
rhizome  with  the  exception  of  the  pith  being  wanting. 

Inner  Structure. — A  corky  layer  consisting  of  several  ro'^'^'s 
of  grayish-white  tabular  cells;  cortex  consisting  chiefly  of  sta^^"' 
bearing  parenchyma,  large  cells  containing  raphides,  small  isol^'^^^^' 
groups  of  stone  cells,  and  sclerenchymatous  fibers ;  a  woody  cy  ^*^' 
der  composed  of  slender  wedges  made  up  of  prominent  tracrl^^^ 
with  reticulate  thickenings  and  tracheids,  separated  by  the  st3-^^^" 
bearing  medullary  rays  which  are  from  1  to  3  cells  wide;  r>i^" 
of  large  polygonal  cells  with  prominent  simple  pores. 

Powder. — Light  yellowish-brown;  irregular  fragments    trc^^' 
sisting  of  strongly  lignified  tracheae,  tracheids  and  medullary    ^^' 
cells;  stone  cells  and  sclerenchymatous  fibers,  0.050  to  0.200  fi^^''* 
in  length,  strongly  lignified,  the  walls  being  marked  by  simp'^ 
and  branching  pores;  raphides  numerous,  from  0.070  to  O.l*'^ 
mm.  in  length;  starch  grains  mostly  single,  more  or  less  ellip' 
soidal,  occasionally  with  a  prominent  central  cleft,  and  varyinC 
from  0.002  to  0.010  mm.  in  diameter. 

Constituents. — A  glucoside,  hydranii^in,  about  1   per  cent., 
crystallizing  in  aggregates,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  giv- 
ing with  solutions  of  the  alkalies  a  bluish  fluorescence,  which 
immediately  disapj^ears  on  the  addition  of  acids.    Also  a  volatile 
oil,  resin  and  starch.     It  probably  also  contains  a  saponin.     A 
glucoside,  parahydrangin,  is  also  present  in  the  root  of  the  arbor- 
escent Hydranj^ea  (II.  Paniculata  grandiflora),  a  variety  exten- 
sively cultivated. 

U  A  M  A  M  E  L  1  D  A  C  E  AL,  O  R  W  ITCH  H  A  Z  E  T.  F  A  M  I  L  \'. 

Mostly  sub-tropical  trees  or  shrubs  and  represented  by  about 
35  species.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  the  flowers  perfect  or  polyg- 
amous, usually  having  an  imperfect  perianth,  and  the  fruit  is  a 
woody  capsule,  dehiscing  at  the  summit.  In  the  axis,  the  trachea? 
are  usually  narrow  and  possess  scalariform  perforations  or  have 
simple  pores  when  in  contact  with  the  medullary  ray  cells.     The 
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I  Bbcrs  bear  simple  pores  and  the  medullary  rays  are  but  a 
'  cells  wide  and  a  great  many  rows  in  height.  The  non- 
iTiiiitlar  hairs  are  either  slellale  or  tufted.  Calcium  oxalate  ia 
excirted  either  in  the  form  of  solitary  crystals  or  rosette  aggre- 
KMes.  Tannin  secretion  cells  are  very  characteristic  in  Ham- 
>nvlis.  Schizofjcnous  resin  canal.s  occur  in  Liquidambar.  They 
«cur  commoniy  at  the  margin  of  the  pith  and  can  be  traced  into 
*c  finest  branches  of  the  veins  of  the  leaves.  In  roots  they  are 
^MocisKd  with  the  development  of  primary  and  secondary 
phloem, 

HAMAMELIDIS  FOLIA.— WITCH  HAZEL  LEAVES.— 

IThe  leaves  of  Hamamelis  virginiana  (Fam.  Hamamelidaceie),  a 

1»  indigenous  to  the  eastern  and  middle  United  States  and 

*nada.    The  leaves  are  collected  in  autumn,  and  are  used  in  the 

'nsh  condition,  or  dried;  when  dried  they  should  be  carefully 

prRcTTcd  and  "nol  kept  longer  than  one  year. 

Description. — Broadly  elliptical,  or  rhoniboid-obovate.  more 
"  fcss  uucnual :  3.5  to  12  cm.  in  length,  2.5  to  7  cm.  in  breadth ; 
'timtnii  rounded,  acute  or  acuminate ;  base  obliquely  cordate ; 
""^Inn  sinuate  or  sinuate-dentate;  upper  surface  dark  green. 
>cins  of  the  first  order  diverging  at  an  angle  of  about  60"  and 
"niniiig  nearly  parallel  to  the  margin,  with  grayish  patches  of  a 
^^'d  and  slightly  pubescent;  under  surface  light  green,  pubes- 
'.  midrib  and  veins  prominent ;  petiole  5  to  12  mm.  in  length ; 
're  coarse,  brittle;  odor  slight;  taste  astringent. 
NNFjt  Strlctl-re.— I  Fig.  129).  Epidermal  layer  of  the 
■al  surface,  glabrous  except  above  the  midrib  and  the  large 
f  veins;  stomata  are  only  found  upon  the  lower  surface. 
being  narrow  elliptical,  about  0.015  mm.  in  length  with 
neighboring  cells ;  from  both  surfaces,  but  especially  from 
dcr  surface,  arise  stellate  hairs  composed  of  from  4  to  12 
s  united  at  (he  base,  the  individual  cells  being  from  0.030  to 
in  length,  either  straight  or  more  or  less  bent  and  with 
r  (hick  walls  and  narrow  lumina.  sometimes  only  apparent  in 
'er  portion  of  the  cells;  a  palisade  layer  consisting  of  a 
"  'ow  of  cells  and  a  dorsal  pneumatic  tissue  made  up  of  from 
vs  of  strongly  branching  cells;  the  fibrovascular  bun- 


Frii.  129,  Mamamelis.  A,  transverse  section  of  a  midrib  from  atHiai 
the  middle  of  the  Icaf-lilade,  showing  an  arch-shaped  collateral  va&cuUr 
butidle  situated  near  the  upper  or  ventral  epidermis  and  a  side  with  a 
central  pith  (T)  near  the  center  of  the  section.  Ep,  ventral  cuidcmtis: 
coll,  collenchyma ;  P,  palisade  cells;  St.  stereofflc  or  sctereacnytnaious 
fibers:  H,  tracbete  or  vessels:  L,  leptnme;  T,  pith;  Ca.  calcium  oxidate; 
A,  colorless  tissue;  D.  dorsal  epidermis.    B,  transverse  section  of  a  thin 
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dies  occurring  in  the  midrib  and  petiole  are  large,  and  of  the  col- 
lateral type,  with  a  central  area  composed  of  parenchyma,  sur- 
rounded by  a  strongly  developed  xylem,  the  tracheie  being  nar- 
row, mostly  spiral  and  associated  with  numerous  narrow,  strongly 
lij^iitied  wood  fibers,  the  pores  being  prominent,  the  phloem  con- 
sists of  leptome  surrounded  by  a  nearly  continuous  circle  of  bast 
fibers,  the  walls  of  which  are  strongly  lignified;  calcium  oxalate 
occurs  in  monoclinic  prisms  from  0.010  to  0.035  mm.  in  diam- 
eter, occurring  either  in  the  cells  of  the  mesophyll  or  in  crystal 
til>ers,  the  latter  associated  with  the  bast  fibers. 

l*uwDER. — Dark  green;  calcium  oxalate  in  monoclinic  prisms 
O.O07  to  0.035  mm.  in  diameter,  frequently  in  crystal  fibers ;  non- 
s^landular  hairs  1 -celled,  about  0.5  mm.  in  length,  more  or  less 
curved,  thick-walled,  with  yellowish-brown  contents,  arranged  in 
j^roups  of  2  to  15,  and  spreading  from  the  base;  numerous  cells 
of  loose  mesophyll  with  irregular  tannin  masses;  sclerenchyma- 
lous  fibers  thick-walled,  lignified  and  with  simple  pores. 

Co.vsTiTUE.VTS. — ^'olatile  oil;  a  bitter  principle;  tannin,  about 
3  i>er  cent. :  gaUic  acid,  and  calcium  oxalate. 

The  distillate,  obtained  on  distilling  either  the  fresh  or  dried 
leaves  of  Hamamelis  with  water,  contains  an  aromatic  substance 
that  apparently  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  leaves.  The  sub- 
stance sold  as  hamamelin  is  a  mixture  consisting  of  an  evaporated 
alcoholic  extract  of  either  the  leaves  or  bark,  tiiat  of  the  former 
l>eing  greenish-black  and  more  permanent  and  the  latter  brownish- 
Idack  and  more  or  less  hygroscopic. 

HAMAMELIDIS    CORTP:X.— WITCHHAZKL    ILARK.— 


mestnmc  strand  of  leaf  blade:  Kp,  ventral  epidermis;  Coll,  collenchyma : 
I*,  palisade  tissue:  St,  stereome :  PS,  parenchyma  sheath;  \,  loose 
mesophyll  or  pneumatic  tissue.  C.  transverse  secticMis  of  leaf-blade; 
Ep.  ventral  epidermis:  D,  dorsal  epidermis;  Sc,  sclereids  or  colorless  stone 
cells  (also  called  idiohlasts)  ;  N.  loose  mesophyll;  in  hjj[ures  a  and  b  the 
palisade  and  pneumatic  tissue  are  shown  with  thick-walled  stcme  cells. 
branched  in  a.  penetratinjf  epidermis  in  h;  in  r  one  end  of  a  sclereid  is 
i-ntcrinif  an  epidermal  cell,  and  in  d,  is  shown  a  surface  view  of  the 
epidermis  with  the  end  of  a  stone  cell.  D,  basal  portion  of  :i  4-hranchcd 
hair  from  the  dorsal  epidermis  of  leaf,  showing  very  thin  crr)ss-walls  in 
the  branches.  E.  surface  view  of  dor.sal  epidermis  of  leaf-blade,  sliowinj^ 
the  stomata  (S)  and  oil  j^lobules  (()).  F.  transverse  secti«>n  of  a  nii<lrib 
from  near  the  summit  of  the  leaf-bla<le.  letters  as  in  A.  .\ficr  Holm. 
Merck's  Report.  1912,  p.  5. 
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The  bark  and  twigs  of  Hamamelis  virginiana  (Fam.  Hamamcli- 
daceae),  a  shrub  indigenous  to  Canada  and  the  United  States 
and  extending  west  to  Minnesota  and  south  to  Texas. 

Description. — Bark  in  transversely  curved  pieces  5  to  20 
cm.  in  length,  5  to  15  mm.  in  diameter,  bark  0.5  to  1  mm.  in  thick- 
ness ;  usually  with  the  grayish-brown  or  reddish-brown  periderm 
removed,  outer  surface  light  brownish-red,  smooth ;  inner  surface 
light  reddish-brown,  longitudinally  striate;  fracture  short-fibrous; 
odor  slight;  taste  astringent. 

Twigs  2  to  5  mm.  in  diameter;  the  outer  surface  var>'ing  in 
color  from  yellowish-brown  to  blackish-brown,  smooth  or  some- 
what scurfy,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  and  with  numerous  small 
lenticels;  small  twigs  somewhat  zigzag  from  numerous  leaf- 
scars  ;  bark  thin,  easily  separable  from  the  whitish,  hard,  radiate 
wood ;  pith  small. 

Inner  Structure. — (Fig.  130).  A  layer  of  phelloderm  con- 
sisting of  from  10  to  IS  rows  of  cells  with  yellowish-brown  con- 
tents ;  outer  bark  with  a  continuous  layer  of  stone  cells,  the  walls 
being  very  thick,  lamellated  and  with  large  simple  and  branching 
pores;  parenchyma  of  primary  cortex  containing  either  reddish- 
brown  amorphous  tannin  masses,  or  very  small  starch  grains : 
inner  bark  with  medullary  rays  usually  1  cell  wide,  occasionally 
2  to  5  cells  wide,  separating  the  bast  fibers  which  occur  in  tan- 
gentially-elongated  groups,  plates  of  parenchyma  and  sieve 
tissue;  bast  fibers  with  thick  more  or  less  lignified  walls  and 
associated  with  crystal  fibers  usually  consisting  of  monoclinic 
prisms,  0.015  to  0.040  mm.  in  length;  adhering  wood  of  trache.x 
having  bordered  pores,  numerous  strongly  lignified  wood  fibers 
with  prominent  oblicjue  slit-like,  simple  pores  or  bordered  pores 
and  medullary  rays  1  cell  wide,  the  walls  being  more  or  less  ligni- 
fied. with  numerous  simple  pores  and  the  lumina  occasionally 
filled  with  starch. 

Constituents. — Gallotannic  acid,  a  glucosoidal  tannin,  and 
gallic  acid.  The  bark  apparently  also  contains  a  volatile  oil  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  terpene,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  in  the 
preparation  of  hamamelis  water  or  extract  of  witchhazel. 
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CAULES  HAMAMELIDIS.— HAMAMELIS  TWIGS,— 
WlTCHHAZEL  TWIGS.— The  fresh  twigs  of  Haniamelis  vir- 
siniana   (Fam.  HamametidaceK),  collected  in  the  fall. 

Twigs  with  nodes  2-ranked  giving  the  younger  portions  fre- 
nucntly  a  'igiag  outline;  externally  yellowish-brown. 


H- 
CA- 


t'l;.    L  .1  iiiaverse   section   o£   twig: 

I'K.   mrk.   li,  mir  ^'1    ii-i V11MI-,   "nil   MiJiipk-  [lurcs,  the  cells  containinR 

■  icblornplasti  Aod  amall  sur>.h  gr^iiia;  Ca,  calcium  oxalate  crystals;  C(, 
I  crr«u]  fibeti ;  T,  bast  fibers  with  thiek,  strongly  lignificd  walls ;  S.  sieve 
b  cclli;  M,  medullary  rays;  C,  cambium;  W,  wood  fibers;  T,  trachea. 
r-B*  tuucrntial  section  of  a  twig  showing  slone  cells  (St),  crystal  libers 
|<0}.Mil  thick-wallcd  t>asi  Abcrs  (F). 

Inkex  Sthucture. — (Fig.  130.)  The  epidermal  layer  of 
t  yoang  twigs  show  numerous  stellate  branching  hairs  similar  to 
I  those  described  under  Hamamelis  Leaves  (Fig.  129) — a  hypo- 
;  dcnnis  of  6  or  8  rows  of  cells;  a  cortical  layer,  the  cells  for  the 
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most  part  bein^-  filled  with  chloroplasts,  otherwise  containinj^ 
small  starch  grains  and  occasionally  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate 
either  in  the  form  of  monoclinic  prisms  or  rosette  aggregates; 
a  continuous  circle  of  mechanical  tissue  consisting  of  groups  of 
bast  fibers  separated  by  stone  cells,  the  walls  of  both  being 
strongly  lignified ;  a  narrow  leptome  or  sieve  area ;  a  xylem  com- 
posed of  large  tracheae,  with  scalariform  or  reticulate  thicken- 
ings and  associated  with  numerous  tracheids  having  numerous 
bordered  pores,  the  medullary  rays  being  1  cell  wide  and  filled 
with  very  small  starch  grains;  pith  nearly  circular,  the  cells 
having  thick  porous  walls  and  the  lumina  more  or  less  filled  with 
small,  somewhat  angular  starch  grains.  In  the  thicker  stems 
the  epidermis  is  replaced  with  cork,  the  walls  of  the  cells  being 
usually  yellowish-brown  and  the  lumina  often  filled  with  a  yellow- 
ish-brown amorphous  substance,  otherwise  the  structure  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  young  twigs. 

STYRAX.— STORAX.— A  balsam  obtained  froixi  the  trunk 
of  Liquidambar  orientalis  (Fam.  Hamamelidaceae),  a  tree  indig- 
enous to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant.  The  balsam  is  a  patho- 
logical product,  and  is  produced  by  bruising  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  removing  it  and  then  boiling  the  inner  bark  in  sea-water, 
the  balsam  which  rises  to  the  surface  being  skimmed  off. 

Description. — A  viscid,  grayish,  more  or  less  opaque  semi- 
liquid  mass,  depositing  on  standing  a  heavier,  dark  brown,  oleo- 
resinous  stratum ;  translucent  in  thin  layers ;  odor  agreeable ;  taste 
balsamic. 

Storax  is  insolul)le  in  water;  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  is 
sohil)le  in  warm  alcohol,  and  the  residue  on  evaporation  of 
the  alcoholic  solution  is  almost  completely  soluble  in  ether,  carbon 
(lisul])hide,  or  benzol,  but  insoluble  in  benzin ;  the  portion  undis- 
solved after  thorough  extraction  with  boiling  alcohol  should  not 
be  more  than  4  per  cent.  When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium (lichroniate  and  sulphuric  acid  it  evolves  an  odor  resembling 
that  of  bitter  almonds  (due  to  the  presence  of  cinnamic  acid)  ; 
it  forms  little  or  no  foam  when  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
alcohol  and  shaken  with  ammonia  water,  indicating  the  absence 
of  turpentine  and  fixed  oils. 
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Cc^NSTiTUENTS. — Stofux  coiisists  of  aboitt  50  per  cent,  of  two 
resin  alcohols,   a-storesin  and  ^9-storesin,  which  arc  partly  free, 
partly  in  combination  with  cinnaniic  acid  and  partly  with  sodium. 
«-storesin  (a-storesinol)  is  an  amorphous  substance  that  is  very 
sparing^ly  soluble  in  water  and  forms  a  crystaUine  compound  of 
potassium.    ^9-storesin  (y9-storesinol)  occurs  in  white  flakes  which 
arc    somewhat  soluble  in  water  but  do  not  form  a  crystalline 
compound  of  i)otassium.     Storax  also  contains  from   10  to  20 
per  cent,  of  an  ester  consisting  of  cinnamic  acid  and  storesin; 
from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  cinnamyl  or  styryl  cinnamate  (styra- 
cin)  which  occurs  in  colorless,  odorless  and  tasteless  needles  and 
which    on   hydrolysis  yields  cinnamic  alcohol    (sty rone)    and  a 
salt  of  cinnamic  acid;  about  10  per  cent,  of  an  odorless,  viscid 
substance,  phenyl-propyl  cinnamate;  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of 
phenyl  ethylene   (styrol  or  styrene),  which  occurs  as  a  color- 
less   liquid  possessing  the  odor  and   pungent   taste   of   storax; 
from  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  which  is  laevo-rotatory 
and  consists  of  a  hydrocarbon,  styrene,  about  0.4  per  cent,  of  an 
oxygenated  compound  (styrocamphene),  and  cinnamates  of  ethyl, 
benzyl,  phenyl-propyl  and  cinnamic  alcohols;   from  2  to  5  per 
cent,  of  free  cinnamic  acid ;  a  small  quantity  of  iso-cinnamic  acid 
which    occurs   in   colorless   crystals;   a   crystallizable   substance, 
>iyroj^enin ;  about  0.15  per  cent,  of  vanillin;  a  trace  of  benzoic 
aci<l ;   ethyl  vanillin ;  resin,  and  caoutchouc.     Storax  sometimes 
yiehls  more  tban  20  per  cent,  of  free  cinnamic  acid  and  is  the 
]»est  available  source  of  this  substance. 

Allied  Plants. — Liquidambar  .Styraciflua.  a  tree  indigenous 
tc»  the  eastern  and  southern  X'nited  States  and  Mexico,  yields  the 
American'  storax,  which  occurs  as  a  yellowisb-brown,  semi- 
liquid  mass  somewhat  resembling  Levant  storax.  It  probably 
contains  related  storesins  (storesinols),  which  appear  to  form 
similar  combinations  with  cinnamic  acid.  On  distillation  of  the 
fresh  balsam  about  7  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained,  wbicli 
is  dextrorotatorv  and  contains  stvrol  and  a  body  witb  tbe  odor  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  the  cinnamyl-etbyl-ester  and  cinnamyl-benzyl- 
ester  being  wanting^.  It  also  contains  phenyl-propyl-cinnaniatc, 
stvracin,  stvrol,  free  cinnamic  acid  and  vanillin. 
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Styrax  is  also  obtained  from  Altingia  excelsa,  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  yields  a  soft,  white,  crystalline  balsam  devdt^ 
ing  the  fragrant  odor  of  styrol  and  contains  about  50  per  cent 
of  an  ester  of  cinnamic  acid.  A  brown  solid  balsam  is  also 
obtained  from  this  tree.  It  has  an  odor  of  cinnamon  and  con- 
tains a  trace  of  free  cinnamic  acid  and  9.7  per  cent,  of  cinnamic 
acid  in  the  form  of  an  ester.  The  oil  from  this  plant  is  known  as 
"Rasamala  wood  oil,"  and  contains  a  ketone. 

ROSACE iE,    OR    ROSE    FAMILY. 

A  family  of  about  1,200  species  of  great  diversity  of  form. 
With  the  exception  of  the  flowers,  there  are  no  constant  mor- 
phological characters.  The  flowers  are  regular  and  with  numer- 
ous stamens.  The  tracheae  usually  have  bordered  pores  and 
occasionally  scalariform  perforations.  The  wood  fibers  possess 
bordered  pores  and  are  of  the  tracheid  type.  In  the  woody 
species  the  pericycle  is  composed  of  either  isolated  groups  of  bast 
fibers,  or  a  composite  and  continuous  sclerenchymatous  ring, 
being  composed  in  part  in  some  instances  of  U-shaped  stone  cells. 
Calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  form  of  solitary  crystals  or  rosette 
aggregates,  and  with  the  exception  of  Quillaja  styloids  are  not 
present.  The  secretion  cells  contain  either  tannin  or  mucilage. 
Lysigenous  mucilage  canals  have  only  been  found  in  Neurada. 
Gummosis  of  the  parenchyma  cells  of  the  cortex  and  wood  is 
characteristic  of  many  of  the  species  of  Prunus.  The  gum 
exudes  spontaneously  through  rifts  or  channels  in  the  bark  as  the 
result  of  the  pressure  of  the  gum  and  collects  upon  the  outer 
surface  in  the  form  of  irregular  tears.  Both  glandular  and  non- 
glandular  hairs  are  very  common  to  the  epidermal  tissues  of  the 
plants  of  this  family. 

AMYGDALA  AMARA.— BITTER  ALMOND.— The  ripe 
seed  of  Prunus  Amygdalus  amara  (Fam.  Rosaceae),  a  tree  native 
of  Asia  Minor,  Persia  and  Syria,  cultivated  and  naturalized  in 
all  tropical  and  warm-temperate  regions.  The  commercial  product 
is  obtained  mostly  from  Sicily,  southern  France,  southern  Italv 
and   northern   Africa.      In   commercial   almonds   the   yellowish. 
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morr  or  less  porous,  fibrous  and  brittle  endocarp  is  frequently 
present,  and  this  should  be  removed  (Fig;.  131). 

Descrtption.^ — ^Anairopous,  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  flat- 
tened, more  rounded  on  one  margin,  summit  acute  or  beaked. 
chalazal  end  rounded  or  obliquely  truncate,  20  to  30  mm.  in 
length,  11  to  17  mm.  in  breadth.  7  to  9  mm.  in  thickness;  exter- 
nally light  brown,  with  numerous  parallel  veins  extending  from  the 
chalaza  to  the  micropyle,  outer  walls  of  epidermal  cells  modified 
u>  distinct  papillse,  seed-coat  thin,  membranaceous,  easily  removed 
on  soaking;  the  seed  in  water,  the  raphe  extending  on  the  more 
rotimle-d  edge  as  a  more  or  less  ilistinct  ridge  from  the  liilum  to 


Fic    131.     Drupe-like    fruit    of    almond    (Prutiua    Amygdalus)  :      A, 
■   fruit  with  tlislinct  suture;   B,  longitudinal  section   showing  fibrous 
_  warp,  and   ihin-shcUcd   endocarp;   (,',   D.   E.  sections  of   ihe  seed;  c, 
^«d(-nk;  u*.  hyjiocoiyl;  v,  epicolyl  or  plumule. — After  Focke. 

or    near   llic   chalaza;    fracture   short;   without   reserve   layers, 

onbryo  straight,  whitish,  hypocotyl  conical,  2  to  3  mm,   in  length, 

yicdotts  plano-convex,  sometimes  slightly  unequal,  plumule  1 

.  in  length:  odorless,  except  on  treatment  with  water,  w'lcn 

I  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  emitted,  or  of  benzaldehyde  when 

!  seeds  have  been  kept  for  some  time;  taste  bitter. 

Inneb   STin.'cTt-RE.— See   Figs.   132  and   133, 

CosSTlTi-F.NT.';. — Fixed  oil  45  per  cent;  proteins  25  to  30  per 

gincoside,  amygdalin,  1  to  3  per  cent.;  and  a  ferment. 

auUin,  whidi  acts  upon  amygdalin.  decomposing  it  into  a  vola- 

;  oil  (Tieni:aldehydc  or  oil  of  bitter  almond)  and  hydrocyanic 
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acid.  In  addition  to  the  protein  emulsin,  there  is  another  casein- 
like  protein  present,  amandin,  both  of  which  act  as  emulsifyii^ 
agents  in  the  preparation  of  emulsion  of  almonds. 

Amygdalin,  or  a  similar  principle,  is  found  in  the  young  shoots 
and  flower-buds,  as  well  as  seeds,  of  apricot,  peach,  plum,  cherry 
and  cherry  laurel.     (See  Wild  Black-cherry  Bark.) 


Fig,  132.  Sections  of  almond  sctd:  A.  cross  section  of  secd-eoat 
treated  with  cold  potassium  hydrate  solution  and  showing  outer  epidermis 
(E).  inner  epidermis  (Ei).  between  which  is  rather  loose  parenchyma 
(p),  tissues  of  nucellus  (N'>  and  endosperm  (En).  B.  parenchyma  (p) 
with  large  intercellular  spaces  and  the  inner  epidermis  of  the  seed-^oat 
(Ei).  C.  transverse  section  of  inner  epidermis  (Hi)  and  the  outer  cells  of 
the  nucellus  (X).  D.  more  or  less  obliterated  cells  of  nucellus  (N) 
and  two  layers  of  ihe  endosperm  (En),  which  remain  intact  in  the 
ripe   seed.— .'\flcr   Meyer. 

AMYGDALA  DIUXIS.— SWEET  ALMONi:).— The  ripe 
seeds  of  I'rimtis  Amygdalvis  {hilci,-;  (Fam,  Rosacea"),  a  tree  like 
the  bitter  alnirjiid  Imt  more  eMensively  cultivated.  The  commer- 
cial sii])])ly  is  obtained  from  iiorlhern  Africa,  sonlhern  France. 
Itiily  and  Spain,  the  cJioicest  seeds  being  imported  from  Malaga 
and  known  as  "Jordan  almonds." 

DivsrHii'Tiox.—  Closely  resembling  the  Hitler  .\lmond,  bnt 
1,'iviii^  no  "dor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  when  treated  with  water, 
or  of  henxal'lciiydc  wlien  ol<l;  taste  bland  and  sweet. 
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iNNiiK  STRi-rrL'Ut:. — (Fig.  IM\.  In  liotli  liiucr  almumls  niul 
[  sweet  almonds  the  outer  qiidemial  layer  of  the  seed-coat  is  com- 
fiosetl  of  characteristic,  rectangular,  somewhat  rotindcd  stone 
c«lU.  The  latter  are  from  0.070  to  0.175  mm.  in  length  and  from 
0.065  to  O.IOO  mm.  in  width;  the  walls  are  from  0.010  to  0,015 
mm.  in  thickness  and  have  numerous  simple  pores.  The  seed- 
coat  also  contains  trachea  with  spiral  thickenings,  associated  with 
Mjfhich  are  cells  containing  rosette  aggregates  or  prismatic  crystals 


.^lincind  meal:  a,  slmie  colls  of  the  outer  epidermis;  K. 
I  ll>i>"jJcr!nal  cells:  ^]>.  si'iral  trachea  of  the  sved-eoat;  cp,  cells 
t  inner  rt>i<l"'<)<i  which  contain  a  brownish  conlem  that  is  not  shown 
h«t*;  F.,  ctll*  ■'(  the  endosperm  containinn  numerous  small  alcuront 
KTTMi*-.  C-a.  epidermal  cells  of  cotyledons:  C,  parenchyma  of  the  cotyle- 
dons cnataiiiing  alcurone  grains  and  oil,— After  Moellcr. 

of  cakium  oxalate  that  are  about  0.007  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
cmlospcrm  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  nearly  cubical  cells  about 
0.015  mm.  in  diameter,  The  cells  of  the  embryo  contain  numer- 
ous aleiironc  grains,  which  are  from  0.005  to  0.015  mm.  in  diam- 
eter and  consist  of  crj'stalloids,  globoids  ami  calcium  oxalate. 
Powder. — Usually  sold  under  the  name  of  Almond  Meat. 
coasists  chiefly  of  the  tissues  of  the  embryo.  It  is  yellowish- 
ittc  in  color  and  contains  nnmerous  fragments  of  parenchyma, 
containing  oil  globules  and  alenrnnc  grains ;  also  occasional  frag- 
ments of  seed-coat  with  characteristic,  more  or  less  scattered. 
large  elliptical,  thin-walled,  strongly  lignified  epidermal  cells  and 
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narrow,  closely  spiral  tracheae;  numerous  separated  oil  glob 
of  different  sizes  and  crystalloids,  the  latter  occasionally  with 
hering  globoids ;  few  or  no  starch  grains  should  be  present, 
so-called  almond  meal  which  is  used  as  a  cleansing  agent  ( 
sists  of  almond  cake,  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  aim 
oil,  to  which  are  added  other  substances  to  give  it  a  pleas 


Fig.  134.  Epidermal  cells  of  the  seed-coat  of:  1,  almond;  2,  pe; 
3.  apricot;  4,  plum;  5,  prune. — After  Hanning. 

odor,  as  orris  root  (Fig.  47).  A  spurious  almond  meal  cons 
of  wheat  middling^s  (Fig.  21)  to  which  powdered  soap  and  S' 
cient  volatile  oil  or  triple  extract  are  added  to  perfume  it. 

Constituents. — Resembling  bitter  almond,  but  contair 
slightly  more  fixed  oil  (about  50  per  cent.),  and  being  free  f: 
amygdalin. 
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Substitutes. — The  seeds  of  other  plants  of  the  Rosaces  are 
sometimes  substituted  for  Almond  seeds.  These  usually  have  a 
bitter  and  more  or  less  disagreeable  taste;  the  outer  epidermal 
cells   in   apricot   and   plum   being  tangentiaUy-elongated,    while 

B 


Fic.  135,  Prumis  serolina  Ehihart :  A,  lun^'itujiiml  s.-.-(ion  of  mner 
bark,  show'ing  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  (a),  medullary  ray  cells  con- 
taining starch  (b  and  d),  and  leptome  or  sieve  (c).  B,  transverse  section 
of  3(em  bark  showing  cork,  probably  secondary  periderm  (a)  cells  of 
cortex  (b)  containing  chloroplasts,  groups  of  sclerotic  cells  (c).  com- 
pressed leptome  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  bast  layer  (d),  medullary 
ray  cells  (e),  group  of  sclerotic  cells  (f),  fissures  (g)  between  medul- 
lary ray  cells  and  adjacent  phloem  tissues,  cambium  zone  (i),  vessel 
or  trachea  in  mature  wood    (k). — .\fier  Basiin. 

those  of  peach  are  somewhat  narrower  and  more  or  less  conical. 
For  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  and  other  seed 
coals,  consult  Fig.  134. 

LiTEfi.\TrRE. — Tschirch,  Handbuch  der  Pharmakognosie,  p. 
605. 
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PRUNUS  VIRGINIANA.— WILD  BLACK  CHERRY 
BARK. — The  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  of  Prunus  serotina 
Ehrhart  (Syn.  Prunus  virginiana  Miller)  (Fani.  Rosaceae),  a 
tree  indigenous  to  the  eastern  and  central  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  bark  is  collected  in  autumn,  and  should  be  care- 
fully dried  and  preserved  in  air-tight  containers. 

Description. — Usually  in  transversely  curved  pieces  2.5  to  8 
cm.  in  length,  1  to  5  cm.  in  diameter,  0.5  to  4  mm.  in  thickness; 
outer  surface  light  brown  or  greenish-brown,  somewhat  glabrous, 
with  numerous  lenticels  3  to  4  mm.  in  length ;  inner  surface  light 
brown,  longitudinally  striate  and  occasionally  fissured ;  fracture 
short,  granular ;  cork  dark  brown,  thin,  easily  separable  from  the 
green  phelloderm,  inner  bark  porous  and  granular;  odor  of  the 
drug  distinct,  and  on  the  addition  of  water  developing  an  odor 
of  benzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid ;  taste  astringent,  aromatic. 

The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  dark  brown  and  rough  externally. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  135. 

Powder. — Light  brown ;  bast  fibers  and  stone  cells  with  much 
thickened  and  strongly  lignified  walls;  crystal  fibers  containing 
nionoclinic  prisms  and  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate  from 
0.020  to  0.040  mm.  in  diameter;  starch  grains  nearly  spheroidal 
about  0.003  mm.  in  diameter. 

Constituents. — A  cyanogenetic  glucoside,  identified  by 
Power  and  Moore  as  l-mandelonitrile  glucoside,  a  compound 
which  has  been  prei^ared  by  Fischer  by  the  partial  hydrolysis 
of  amygdalin  and  is  isomeric  with  sambunigrin  (d-niandelo- 
nitrile  glucoside)  from  the  leaves  of  Sambucus  nigra  and  prulau- 
rasin  (dl-mandelonitrile  glucoside)  from  the  leaves  of  Prunus 
laurocerasus.  It  also  contains  a  ferment  resembling  cmulsin ; 
^9-niethyhesculetin  (methyl  ether  of  di-hydroxy-coumarin)  which 
probably  occurs  in  combination  as  a  crystalline  glucoside.  the 
solutions  giving  a  hhie  fluorescence ;  a  phytosterol ;  1-niandelic 
acid,  oleic  acid ;  p-coumaric  acid ;  tri-methyl-gallic  acid ;  ipu- 
ranol :  dextrose ;  sugar ;  tannin  2.5  to  4.5  per  cent. ;  starch  and 
calcium  oxalate.  The  yield  of  hydrocyanic  acid  varies  from  0.23 
to  0.32  per  cent,  (inner  bark)  to  0.03  per  cent,  (trunk  bark)  and 
varies  even   in  the  bark  of  the  same  thickness   from  the   same 
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tree.  When  the  exposure  is  such  that  the  chloroplastids  are 
abundant  in  the  cells  of  the  bark,  then  the  percentage  of  the 
kmandelonitrile  glucoside  is  higher,  whereas  when  the  exposure 
is  such  that  the  cells  do  not  take  an  active  part  in  photosynthesis 
the  percentage  of  the  glucoside  is  lower.  In  the  latter  case  the 
bark  is  yellowish-brown.  On  keeping  the  bark  for  a  year  it 
deteriorates  from  10  to  50  per  cent. 

The  bark  of  Prunus  i)seudo-cerasus  var.  Sieboldi  of  Japan, 
contains  a  glucoside  (sakuranin)  which  crystallizes  in  needles 
and  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  the  solution  being  colored  yellow 
with  ferric  chloride. 

Adulterants. — It  is  likely  that  the  barks  of  other  species  of 
Pninus  are  now  entering  the  market.  They  are  more  astringent 
and  less  aromatic. 

AixiED  Plants. — The  leaves  of  the  Cherry  laurel  (Prunus 
I-auro-Cerasus)  are  used  in  the  fresh  condition.    They  are  oblong 
or  oblong-lanceolate,  about  15  cm.  in  length,  sharply  serrate,  cori- 
aceous, with  an  almond-like  odor  on  being  bruised  and  an  aro- 
matic, bitter  taste.    They  contain  about  1.3  per  cent,  of  a  gluco- 
side  laurocerasin,   which   is  associated  with  amygdalic  acid;  a 
ferment  emulsin,  which  acts  on  the  laurocerasin,  causing  it  to  be 
more  slowly  decomposed  than  amy^dalin  and  yielding  but  half  as 
much  hydrocyanic  acid  (about  0.12  per  cent.)  and  benzaldehyde 
<  aliout  0.3  per  cent.).    The  leaves  also  contain  a  crystalline  prin- 
ciple, phyllic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  almond,  peach  and  apple.    A  glucoside 
resembling  laurocerasin  is  found  in  the  leaves  of  Sambucus  nigra. 
The  leaves  of  the  I^each  (Persica  vulgaris),  which  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  its  fruit,  contain  about  3  ^kt  cent,  of  amyg- 
dalin  (see  Almond). 

The  fruit  of  Prunus  serotina  consists  of  small,  black  drupes, 
which  when  ripe  are  sweet,  slightly  acid  and  astringent.  They 
are  used  in  making  a  wine  and  might  be  em[)loye(l  in  other  prep- 
arations of  wild  cherrv. 

Literature. — Bastin,  Amer.  Jour,  rharni.,  1895,  pj).  435  and 
595;  Stevens,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1896,  p.  215;  Il)i(l.,  18W.  p.  184; 
Ibid..  1900.  p.  207;  Power  and  Moore,  Trans.  Jour.  Clicni.  .^oc, 
1909,  p.  243. 
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RUBUS.— BLACKBERRY  BARK.— The  bark  of  the  rhi- 
zome of  the  perennial  shrubs  Rubus  viUosus,  R.  nigrobaccus  and 
R.  cuneifolius  (Fam.  Rosacese).  R.  villosus  occurs  in  dry  fields 
from  Canada  to  Virginia  and  as  far  west  as  Kansas.  R.  alleghen- 
iensis  (R.  nigrobaccus)  or  common  blackberry  occurs  in  woods 
in  the  eastern  and  central  United  States  and  extensively  culti- 
vated. R.  cuneifolius  is  the  sand  blackberry  and  is  found  in 
sandy  woods  from  New  York  to  Florida  and  west  to  Missouri 
and  Louisiana.  The  bark  should  be  collected  in  spring  or  autumn 
and  dried. 

Description. — In  flexible,  transversely  curved  or  slightly 
quilled  pieces  4  to  20  cm.  in  length,  3  to  5  mm.  in  diameter,  bark 
0.2  to  2  mm.  in  thickness ;  outer  surface  light  brown,  longitudi- 
nally wrinkled,  with  few  root-scars,  periderm  frequently  exfoli- 
ated; inner  surface  light  brown,  coarsely  longitudinally  striate; 
fracture  short,  fibrous,  surface  light  brown,  with  oblique  radiate 
wedges  of  bast ;  odor  slight ;  taste  astringent. 

Inner  Structure. — The  capillary  lateral  roots  possess  a  thin 
epidermis  with  numerous  hairs;  a  homogeneous  cortex  and  an 
endodermis  of  thin-wallcd  cells;  a  pericambium;  a  stele  that  is 
triarch  and  minus  a  pith.  In  primary  roots  the  pericambium 
gives  rise  to  several  layers  of  cork,  which  replace  the  peripheral 
tissues  from  endodermis  to  epidermis;  a  secondary  cortex  con- 
sisting of  starch-bearing  parenchyma;  the  stele  consists  of  a 
compact  mass  of  porous  tracheids,  thick-walled  parenchyma  and 
a  few  wood  fibers,  separated  by  a  cambial  layer  from  the  lep- 
tome,  which  consists  of  several  strands  of  sieve  and  thin-walle<i 
parenchyma.  In  thick  roots  a  stereome,  in  the  form  of  isolated 
strands,  occurs  between  the  parenchyma  of  the  secondary  cortex 
and  cork.  Rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate  occur  in  the 
secondary  cortical  parenchyma. — Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1910, 
p.  218. 

Powder. — Light  brown;   bast  fibers   numerous,   long,   thick- 

■ 

walled,  lignified;  calcium  oxalate  in  rosette  aggregates  from 
0.025  to  0.03?  mm.  in  diameter;  starch  grains  nearly  spheroidal 
from  0.003  to  0.010  mm.  in  diameter,  occurring  either  singly  or 
compound. 
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Constituents. — Tannin  10  to  20  per  cent. ;  gallic  acid  about 
0-4  per  cent.;  a  bitter,  crystalline  glucoside  villosin,  somewhat 
resembling  saponin,  about  0.8  per  cent. ;  starch ;  calcium  oxalate ; 
ash  about  3  per  cent. 

Allied  Plants. — Blackberries  (the  fruits  of  R.  nigrobaccus, 
R-  nigrobaccus  sativus  and  R.  villosus),  Red  Raspberries  (the 
fruit  of  R.  Idaeus,  a  plant  native  to  the  old  world).  Black  Rasp- 
berries (the  fruit  of  R.  occidentalis,  native  of  the  northern 
United  States)  and  Strawberries  (the  fruits  of  cultivated  varie- 
ties of  Fragaria  chiloeensis,  F.  vesca  and  F.  virginiana)  all  contain 
about  2  per  cent,  of  malic  and  citric  acids,  4  per  cent,  of  levulose. 
about  4  per  cent,  of  pectin  substances  and  a  small  amount  of 
volatile  oil  to  which  their  distinctive  flavors  are  due.  Blackberries 
contain  in  addition  considerable  tannin  and  the  wine  made  there- 
from is  valued  in  addition  for  its  astriny:encv. 

QUILLAJA.— SOAP  BARK.— The  bark  of  Quillaja  Sapon- 
aria  (Fani.  Rosacere),  a  large  tree  indigenous  to  Chile  and  Peru. 
The  bark  is  removed  in  large  pieces,  deprived  of  the  periderm 
and  dried. 

Description. — In  flat  pieces  25  to  90  cm.  in  length,  10  to  15 
cm.  in  width,  4  to  6  mm.  in  thickness;  outer  surface  light  brown, 
longitudinally  striate,  with  numerous  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate 
and  occasional  patches  of  the  dark-brown  ])cri(lcrm ;  inner  sur- 
face yellowish-brown,  fniely  wrinkled,  with  numerous  crystals  of 
calciimi  oxalate,  and  occasional  circular  depressions,  conical  pro- 
jections or  transverse  channels ;  fracture  uneven,  coarsely  fibrous, 
surface  porous  and  with  groui)s  of  light  yellow  sclerenchymatous 
fiber-  ;  odor  slight ;  taste  acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — Consisting  only  of  the  tissues  of  the 
secondary  cortex,  i.  c,  inner  bark ;  radial  rows  of  groups  of  bast 
fibers,  the  latter  having  strongly  thickened  walls,  of  irregular 
contour  and  with  branching  ends.  Crystal  fibers,  containing 
monoclinic  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate  surround  the  groups  of  bast 
fibers;  the  sieve  tubes  have  simple  horizontal  walls  with  distinct 
sieve  plates;  starch-bearing  parenchyma  and  crystal  cells  each 
containing  long  prisms,  from  0.060  to  0.200  mm.  in  length. 
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I'nWDiiR. —  ( Fig.  1 36) .  Pinkish-wliite ;  very  steniutatorj' ; 
calcium  oxalate  in  elongated  prisms  from  0.035  to  0.200  mm. 
ill  length ;  bast  fibers  nimierous,  thick-walled,  strongly  lignified ; 
crystal  fibers  containing  elongated  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate; 
stone  cells  more  or  less  thick-walled  and  with  simple,  oblique 
pores;  starch  grains  nearly  spheroidal,  from  0.003  to  O.OIO  mm, 
in  diameter. 


nids  of  calcium   oxalate;    B,    bast 
starch    grains;    P,    parenchyma    containinR 
;   MR,   nicdiillary   rays;   A,   parenchyma   with 


OiNSTiTi'KNTS. — The  drug  contains  two  amorphous  gUico- 
sides  amounting  to  about  'J  per  cent.,  which  are  closely  related  to 
saponin — one  soluble  in  alcohol  and  known  as  qiiillajic  acid,  and 
the  ntluT  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  known  as  qiiiilajasapo- 
tu.vin;  it  also  contains  starch  antl  about  10  per  cent,  of  calcium 
oxalate. 
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Substitutes. — A  spurious  Quillaja  is  being  offered  at  the 
present  time.  The  bark  yields  less  saponin,  is  more  brittle  than 
the  genuine  bark  and  is  covered  with  a  thin,  brownish  layer. 

CUSSO.— KOUSSO,  BRAYERA.— The  pistillate  flowers  of 
Hag^enia  abyssinica  (Fam.  Rosacea),  a  tree  indigenous  to  north- 


f 

Fic.  137.  Cusso:  A,  longitudinal  section  through  an  expanded  pis- 
tillate flower  showing  bracts  (d),  outer  series  of  sepals  (e),  inner  series 
of  sepals  (f),  petals  (g),  perianth  tube  (k).  sterile  stamens  (h).  pistil 
(i).  B,  mature  flower  viewed  from  above  and  showing  the  relation  of 
sepals  and  petals.  C,  flower  just  before  the  maturing  of  the  fruit 
showing  pericarp  (p),  seed  (s),  D,  mature  pistillate  flower  as  seen  from 
above.  E,  pistil  showing  cylindrical  ovary,  slender  style  with  hairs  (h) 
and  large,  slightly  lobed  stigma.— .\fter  Meyer. 

eastern  Africa,  and  cultivated  in  Abyssinia.  The  entire  panides 
are  collected  soon  after  poUination  and  dried  in  the  sun;  the 
flowers  are  sometimes  stripped  from  the  panicles,  or  the  panicles 
are  made  into  rolls. 

Description. — (Fig.  137).     In  more  or  less  cylindrical  rolls 
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about  30  cm.  in  length  and  about  5  cm.  in  diameter;  branches 
cylindrical,  flattened,  about  3  mm.  in  diameter,  longitudinally 
furrowed  or  wrinkled,  intemodes  about  15  mm.  in  length,  exter- 
nally light  brown,  tomentose,  glandular,  internally,  cork  yellow- 
ish-brown, fibrovascular  bundles  in  distinct  wedges,  bast  and 
wood  fibers  yellow,  distinct,  pith  large,  yellowish-brow- n ;  flowers 
subtended  by  two  ovate,  reddish,  pubescent  and  glandular  bracts, 
pedicel  short,  calyx  turbinate,  pubescent  below,  consisting  of  two 
alternate  whorls  of  four  or  five  obovate  or  oblanceolate  sepals, 
the  outer  ones  10  to  12  mm.  in  length,  obtuse,  entire,  purplish 
veined,  persistent  and  becoming  much  elongated  in  the  fruit,  the 
inner  about  3  to  4  mm.  in  length,  becoming  shriveled  and  bent 
over  the  young  fruit ;  carpels  two,  ovary  about  1  mm.  in  length, 
the  upper  portion  very  pubescent,  styles  exserted,  about  as  long 
as  the  ovary,  stigma  large,  compressed,  with  prominent  papillsc; 
fruit  an  ovoid  achene,  about  2  mm.  in  diameter,  inclosed  by  the 
remains  of  the  calyx;  odor  slight;  taste  bitter  and  acrid. 

Pow'DER. — Light  brown ;  calcium  oxalate  in  rosette  aggre- 
gates, about  0.020  mm.  in  diameter;  non-glandular  hairs  1-celled, 
curved,  thick-walled,  0.2  to  0.5  mm.  in  length;  glandular  hairs 
with  2-  or  3-cellcd  stalk,  glandular  head  unicellular  or  consisting; 
of  one  or  two  pairs  of  cells;  tracheae  spiral,  scalariform,  or  with 
bordered  pores ;  sclerenchyniatous  fibers  long,  thick-walled, 
strongly  lignified,  with  numerous  simple  oblique  pores ;  paren- 
chyma of  pith  more  or  less  lignified  and  with  simple  pores ;  pol'on 
grains  few.  somewhat  ellipsoidal.  0.025  to  0.040  mm.  in  diameter, 
with  three  pores. 

CoxsTiTi'EXTS. — The  active  principle  appears  to  be  an  amor- 
phous substance  cosotoxin;  several  other  principles  have  been 
isolated,  but  their  real  nature  and  properties  have  not  been  fully 
determined :  the  druij^  also  contains  about  3  i)er  cent,  of  an  inac- 
tive crystalline  principle  cosin  ( koussein  or  brayerin),  which  is 
bitter  and  acrid,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water  but  soluble  in 
alcohol;  a  crystalline  [)rinciple  which  on  hydrolysis  yields  iso- 
butyric  acid;  alxnit  d  per  cent,  of  a  resinous  principle:  volatile 
oil;  tannin  about  24  per  cent.,  and  about  5  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Anri.TFRANTS.--  Sometimes  the  flowers  are  stripped  from  the 
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panicles  and  sold  as  such,  when  the  drug  is  known  as  "loose 
cusso."  In  this  condition  they  are  likely  to  be  admixed  with 
the  staminate  flowers,  which,  with  their  numerous  stamens,  are 
readily  distinguishable  and  are  inferior  in  quality. 

ROSA  GALLICA.— RED  ROSE.— The  petals  of  Rosa  gal- 
lica  (Fam.  Rosaccae),  a  shrub  indigenous  to  southern  Europe  and 
probably  western  Asia,  and  extensively  cultivated  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  petals  are  obtained  from  cultivated  plants 
before  the  expansion  of  the  flower,  the  lower  clawed  portion 
usually  being  removed;  they  are  used  fresh  or  are  carefully 
dried  and  preserved.  The  chief  supply  of  the  drug  is  from  the 
southern  portion  of  France. 

Description. — Imbricated,  numerous,  usually  in  small  cones: 
petals  broadly  ovate,  the  upper  part  rose-colored  and  retuse,  the 
lower  part  brownish-red,  more  or  less  rounded,  acute  or  trun- 
cate, with  numerous  papillae  and  fine  longitudinal  veins;  texture 
velvety ;  CKlor  agreeable ;  taste  astringent  and  slightly  bitter. 

Inner  .^^TRUCTrRE. —  (Fig.  138).  The  upper  epidermal  cells 
mo<lified  to  conical  i)apillai  and  containing  a  purplish-red  cell  sap, 
a  loose  niesophyll  composed  of  2  to  10  rows  of  cells,  in  among 
which  are  the  fibrovascular  bundles  with  spiral  trachea-,  and  a 
lower  epidermis  of  rectangular  cells  filled  with  a  purplish-red 
cell  sap. 

CoNSTiTiEXTS. — \'olatilc  oil  in  a  small  amount ;  a  yellow,  crys- 
talline glucoside  qucrcitrin,  which  yields,  on  decomposition,  qucr- 
cetin :  tannin  and  gallic  acids.  The  coloring  principle  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol  and  gives  a  deep  ycllovvish-rcd  color  with 
acids ;  a  green  color  changing  lo  brown  with  alkalies ;  purple  or 
violet  with  potassium  alum  or  iodin  solutions;  and  a  deep  blue 
with  ferrous  or  ferric  salts. 

Allied  Plants. — The  petals  of  Rosa  centi folia  are  collected 
after  the  expansion  of  the  flowers  and  dried ;  they  are  brownish 
and  not  so  fragrant  as  those  of  Rosa  gallica.  The  flowers  of 
cultivated  plants  of  Rosa  damascena  yield  the  commercial  vola- 
tile oil  of  rose. 

ROS/F:  CANIN;E  FRUCTLJS.— R(\SK  hips.— The  fresh 
fruits  of  Rosa  canina  and  other  allied  species  of   Rosa   (Fam. 
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Fig.  138.  Rosa  Gallica:  A.  surface  view  of  the  ventral  . 
surface  of  petal,  sliowin^  polygonal  cells,  the  radiatiiiB;  line  ii 
the  folds  formed  by  the  papillse.    B,  surface  view  of  cells  on  th 

or   lower   surface   of   the   petal   with   inner   projections   beiiiK   st. 

of  a  T-shape.     C,  cross  section  from  the  middle  of  the  petal,  showing 
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Rosacea;),  a  shrub  common  throughout  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles. 

Description. — Ovoid,  from  15  to  20  mm.  in  length,  exter- 
nally, of  a  red  or  scarlet  color,  smooth  and  shiny,  and  having 
at  the  summit  the  5  calyx-teeth,  beyond  which  project  the  hairy 
appendages  of  the  achenes ;  pericarp  of  a  fleshy  texture,  becoming 
on  maturity,  especially  after  frost,  soft  and  pulpy,  the  pulp  of  the 
sarcocaq>  being  of  an  orange  color  and  an  agreeable,  acidulous 
taste;  the  hollow  receptacle  bears  on  its  inner  surface  numerous 
small,  hard  achenes,  which,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  former, 
are  covered  with  unicellular,  thick-walled  hairs. 

Powder. — Dark  brownish-red ;  non-glandular  hairs  of  torus 
unicellular,  from  0.5  to  2  mm.  in  length,  about  0.035  mm.  in 
width,  gradually  tapering  toward  the  base  as  well  as  the  summit, 
having  very  thick  walls  and  narrow  lumina ;  parenchyma  cells 
with  brownish-red  masses  of  plastids ;  calcium  oxalate  crystals  in 
rosette  aggregates  from  0.035  to  0.050  mm.  in  diameter;  scleren- 
chymatous  cells  and  fibers  of  seed-coat  with  colorless,  rather 
thick  walls  and  numerous  simple  and  branching  pores;  an  inner 
epi<lennis  of  elongated  cells  containing  a  brown  pigment;  the 
cells  of  the  embryo  with  small,  nearly  spheroidal  aleurone  grains 
and  considerable  oil. 

Constituents. — Citric  acid,  3  per  cent.;  malic  acid,  8  per 
cent.;  mucilage,  25  per  cent.;  an  uncrystallizable  sui^ar,  30  per 
cent. ;  also  citrates,  malates  and  mineral  salts. 

CVDONIUM.— SKMEN  CYDONLli,  QUINCE  SKED.— 
The  ripe  seeds  of  Cydonia  vulgaris  (l^^am.  Rosacea?),  a  shrub 
indigenous  to  southwestern  Asia  and  extensively  cultivated.  The 
fruits  are  gathered  in  the  fall  when  they  are  ripe,  the  seeds 
removed  and  dried.  The  commercial  supplies  come  chiefly  from 
southern  Russia  and  Portugal. 

the  upiKrr  epidermal  cells  with  papilUx  (v),  loose  mesophyll  cells  (in), 
some  of  which  contain  small  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  (k)  and  starch 
grains  (st);  and  cells  of  lower  epidermis  in  which  the  papillie  are 
wantinf(.  D,  transverse  section  through  the  base  of  a  petal,  the  let- 
ters as  in  C.  Fragments  found  in  the  powder  show  in  addition  to  the 
cellular  elements  of  the  petals,  a  glandular  hair  (E)  and  non-glandular 
hairs  (F)  which  occur  on  the  stems  and  sepals;  and  pollen  grains  (G). — 
Re-drawn  by  Haase  from  plates  of  Hans  Kramer,  in  Bcr.  d.  d.  pharm. 
Ges,,  1907.  p.  354. 
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Description. — Single  or  in  agglutinated  masses;  the  indi- 
vidual seeds  being  somewhat  ovoid  and  compressed,  with  2  or 
more  sharp  ridges,  convex  on  one  side  and  flattened  or  somewhat 
shallow  on  the  other,  from  5  to  10  mm.  in  length  and  from 
2  to  6  mm.  in  breadth ;  outer  surface  reddish-brown  or  brownish- 
violet,  more  or  less  covered  with  adhering  grayish  gum ;  fracture 
short;  inner  surface  showing  a  large  yellowish-white  embryo  and 
a  thin,  reddish-brown  seed-coat,  which  is  easily  separated  by 
placing  the  seeds  in  water;  inodorous;  taste,  mucilaginous, 
slightly  aromatic,  similar  to  that  of  benzaldehyde. 

Inner  Structure. — A  mucilaginous  epidermal  layer,  the  celb 
being  tangentially-elongated  and  upon  the  addition  of  water 
swelling  to  such  an  extent  as  to  separate  the  thin  cuticle  from  the 
rest  of  the  wall;  several  rows  of  thick-walled  sclerenchymatous 
fibers,  having  a  brownish-red,  amorphous  content ;  a  layer  of 
colorless,  thin-walled  cells;  inner  epidermis  of  somewhat  tubular 
cells  having  a  brown  amorphous  content ;  an  endosperm  composed 
of  5  to  7  layers  of  polyhedral  cells;  cotyledons  of  thin-walled 
cells,  containing  an  oily  cytoplasm  and  numerous  aleurone  grains, 
the  latter  from  0.006  to  0.028  mm.  in  diameter.  Starch  occurs 
only  in  the  unripe  seeds. 

Powder. — Yellowish-red  or  reddish-brown ;  fragments  of 
seed-coat  with  polvij^onal,  mucilaginous  epidermal  cells,  the  walls 
of  which  are  readily  stained  with  methylene  blue;  a  number  of 
rows  of  sclerenchymatous  fibers  with  strongly  thickened  walls 
and  brown  contents ;  several  layers  of  elongated,  thin-walled  cells 
resembling  the  *'tube  cells"  in  cereals;  a  colorless  layer  with 
minute  starch  grains ;  and  an  inner  epidermis,  the  cells  of  which 
contain  a  brown  pigment.  The  perisperm  consists  of  several 
layers  of  more  or  less  obliterated  cells.  The  outer  layers  of  the 
endosperm,  as  well  as  the  cells  of  the  embryo,  contain  aleurone 
grains  and  a  fixed  oil. 

Constituents. — Mucilage,  22  per  cent.,  yielding  on  hydroly- 
sis oxalic  acid,  and  forming  arabinose,  on  treatment  w*ith  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  distinguished  from  cherry  gum  and  the 
mucilages   of   other   Mimoseae   in   being  precipitated    upon   the 
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addition  of  creosote  water.  Upon  macerating  1  gm.  of  cydonium 
with  50  parts  of  water,  it  should  yield  a  thick,  transparent  jelly. 
The  seeds  also  contain  15  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil,  amygdalin, 
cmulsin,  tannic  acid,  a  coloring  principle,  and  13  per  cent,  of  ash, 
nearly  half  of  the  latter  being  combined  with  phosphoric  acid. 

Advlterants. — Apple  and  pear  seeds  are  sometimes  sub- 
stituted. They  are  readily  identified  by  being  ovoid,  flattened, 
acute  and  pointed  at  the  base,  of  a  uniformly  dark  brown  color 
and  not  whitish ;  and  having  a  smooth,  shiny  outer  surface  which 
is  not   mucilaginous. 

PRLJNUM. — PRUNE. — The  fruit  of  Prunus  domestica,  and 
of  the  var.  Juliana  (Fam.  Rosacea?),  a  small  tree  indigenous  to 
southern  Europe,  and  largely  cultivated  in  southern  France, 
Germany,  Asia  Minor  and  California,  but  not  found  growing 
wild.  The  fruit  is  collected  when  ripe  and  partially  dried  by 
artificial  means,  or  completely  dried  in  the  sun.  The  fruit  ex- 
ported from  Bordeaux  is  of  superior  quality. 

Description. — Drupe   superior,   fleshy,   ellipsoidal,   more   or 
less  compressed,  3.5  to  4  cut  in  length,  about  3  cm.  in  breadth; 
externally    brownish-black,   glabrous,   wrinkled,   with   two   faint 
lines    indicating  the  dorsal  and  vent  nil  sutures,  summit  with  a 
sli£::lit   scar  from  the  remains  of  the  style,  base  with  a  depressed 
stalk- scar   3  to  5  mm.   in   diameter,  sarcocarp  yellowish-brown, 
fleshly,    somewhat  stringy,  1.5  cm.  in  thickness;  taste  sweet  and 
acidvilous ;  endocarp  ellipsoidal,  flattened,  about  2  mm.  in  thick- 
ness,   externally  dark  brown,  reticulate,  with  a  groove  on  one 
side,    frequently   extending   nearly   around   the   edge,    internally 
light   brown,  smooth.  1-locular,   1-seeded,  occasionally  2-seeded ; 
seed  about  2  cm.  in  length,  8  mm.  in  width,  5  mm.  in  thickness. 
closely  resembling  Bitter  Almonrl  Tsee  Amygdala  Amara). 

Constituents. — Sugar  25  to  44  per  cent. ;  organic  acids,  as 
malic  and  tartaric,  partly  free  and  partly  combined,  chiefly  with 
potassium,  about  2  per  cent.,  and  water  about  30  per  cent. 

TORMFA'TILLA.— RHIZOMA  TORMENTIIJ..^:,  TOR- 
^lEXTIL. — The  rhizome   of   Potentilla   silvestris    (Tormentilla 
.),  a  common  plant,  belonging  to  the  Rosaceae  and  indige- 
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nous  to  central  and  northern  Europe  and  northern  Asia.  In  the 
spring  the  rhizome  is  collected  from  wild  plants  and  dried. 

Description. — Cylindrical,  somewhat  fusiform,  branching 
and  more  or  less  curved ;  from  2.5  to  8  cm.  in  lenj^th  and  from 
0.5  to  1.5  cm.  in  thickness;  outer  surface  dark  reddish-  or  black- 
ish-brown, longitudinally  wrinkled,  with  numerous  stem-scars 
and  root-scars  and  bearing  at  the  summit  of  the  iipi>er  portion, 
young  buds  and  their  bud  scales;  fracture  mealy  and  somewhat 
horny,  in  older  pieces  more  or  less  resinous;  inner  surface  dark 
red  or  reddish-brown,  with  one  or  two  circles  of  collateral  fibre- 
vascular  bundles  separated  by  broad  medullary  rays,  pith  large; 
odor  slight;  taste  strongly  astringent. 

Inner  Structure. — A  thick  strata  of  reddish-brown  cork 
cells;  the  cortical  parenchyma,  containing  cither  starch,  resin  or 
tannin,  the  walls  being  colored  reddish-brown ;  fibro vascular  bun- 
dles in  two  circles  (a),  those  near  the  cambium  ring-  having  on 
the  exterior  small  groups  of  collapsed  sieve  cells  surrounded 
by  parenchyma  having  lattice-like  thickenings  of  the  wall;  and 
(b),  an  inner  circle  of  bundles  composed  of  whitish  wood  wedges 
separated  by  broad  parenchyma-like  medullary  rays ;  wood  wedges 
composed  of  porous  tracheae  and  wood  fibers.  amonj[>-  which  are 
distributed  the  wood  parenchyma  containing  a  reddish-brown 
amorphous  tannin  content;  pith  composed  of  starch-bearing, 
nearly  isodianietric  parenchyma  cells  containing  rosette  aggre- 
gates of  calcium  oxalate.  In  young  rhizomes  starch  grains  pre- 
ponderate, being  replaced  in  older  and  more  fleshy  rhizomes  by 
resin. 

Constituents. — Tannic  acid  from  18  to  30  per  cent. ;  tor- 
nientilla  red,  a  product  of  decomposition  of  the  tannin ;  ellagic 
acid,  a  trace  of  volatile  oil  and  a  resin. 

L  E  G  U  M  I  X  O  S  ^,    OR    PULSE    F  A  M  I  L  Y. 

Tlic  second  largest  family  of  [)lants,  comprising  almost  8.000 
species.  They  are  widely  distributed  and  are  most  numerous  in 
the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  They  exhibit  a  great  range 
of  habit  from  cree|)ing  annual  herbs  to  climbing  shrubs,  and  vary 
from  delicate  herl)s  to  very  tall  trees.    They  are  characterized  by 
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alternate,  stipulate,  usually  compound  leaves;  papilionaceous  or 
sometimes  regular  flowers,  having  usually  monadelphous  or  dia- 
delphous  stamens,  and  a  single  free  pistil,  becoming  in  fruit  a 
l^ume.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  latter  feature,  that  the  family 
receives    its    name. 

As  to  be  expected  in  a  large  family  like  this,  there  are  certain 
distinct    morphological   characters   which   admit   of   dividing   it 
into    smaller   groups.     This  is  done  by  some  botanists  and  the 
groups  given  the  rank  of  families.    These  are  the  following:     1, 
Papiliomace.^,  those  plants  which  produce  irregular,  papiliona- 
ceous   flowers.     They  are  also  characterized  in  having  calcium 
oxalate   in  the  form  of  styloids  or  small  rod-like  crystals,  being 
not    infrequently  inserted  in  the  thickenings  of  the  cell  walls. 
Tannin-sacs,  secretion  cells,  resin  canals,  lysigenous  gum  canals 
and    other  secretory  cavities  occur  in  the  species  of  this  group. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  I-eguminosae  belong  to  this  sub-division. 
2,  CAE:sALPiXACE.t,  those  plants  in  which  the  corollas  are  imper- 
fectly or  not  at  all  papilionaceous  and  sometimes  nearly  regular. 
These    plants  contain   in  addition   to   solitary   crystals,   usually 
rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate.    Tannin  sacs  are  as  a  rule 
absent    or   only  rudimentary   in  their  development   and   do  not 
appear   as  idioblasts.     The  hairs  arc  of  the  unicellular  type,  and 
are  entirely  wanting  in  the  Papilionace«'e.  3.  Mimosace.e,  plants  in 
which  the  flowers  are  small  and  regular;  calcium  oxalate  occurs 
trither    in    the  form  of   rhombohedral  crystals   or   styloids,   only 
occasionally  being  embedded  in  the  thickenings  of  the  cell  wall. 
Rosette  aggregates  have  been  observed  in   Mimosa  and   Pipta- 
denia.      Sacs  corresponding  to  the  tannin-sacs  of  the  Papilion- 
acea?  are  common  in  the  strands  of  leptome  and  the  contents  arc 
very  various.    The  cells  are  exceptionally  large  and  the  contents 
quite    various,  being  either  colorless   or  yellowish,   and   readily 
soluble  in  water  or  consisting  of  a  mucilaginous  substance  con- 
taining resin  and  glucosidal  substances.     In  some  of  the  mem- 
ticrs  of  this  family  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  pericycle,  the  lep- 
tome and  wood  undergo  a  metamorphosis  into  mucilage,  w^hich 
then  exudes  and  collects  in  the  form  of  tears  upon  the  outside  of 
the  bark  of  the  branches. 
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GLYCYRRHIZA.— LICORICE  ROOT.— The  dried  rhizom 
and  root  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  and  of  the  varieties  typica  am 
glandulifera,   (Fam.  LeguminosK,  sul)-fam.  Papilionaccse),  per 
ennial  herbs,  found  growing  in  the  countries  of  the  eastern  Medt 
erranean  region  ami  southwestern  Asia  and  cultivated  in  Spain, 

[ 

riG.    139.    Original    pack^es   of    Licorice    Root    (Glycyrrhia)    tm 
ported   from   Persia.— Aflcr   a   pholcjgraph  by   Parke,   Davis  &  Co, 

Russia,  other  parts  of  Europe,  England  and  at  one  time  to  ) 
imited  extent  in  the  United  States.     There  are  two  principi 
commercial  varieties:  (1)  Spanish  Licorice,  yielded  by  cuIttvatQ 

southern  France,  and  (2)  Russian  Licorice,  obtained  from  wil 
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jflBnts  of  G,  glabra  glandulifcra  or  G.  cchinata,  growing  in 
KMitlicm  Russia.  The  latter  consists  chiefly  of  large  roots 
dqtrived  o[  the  ptridenn,  whereas  the  Spanish  variety  consists 
BKMtly  of  nnpeeled  rhizomes  (Fig.  139). 


Frl  140.  LongitiiiJiual'Iranivcrse  section  of  licorice  rhizome  includ- 
hi(  the  cambium:  P.  pRrenchyma ;  T.  trachea;  or  vessels;  WF,  wood 
fibers;  C.  ombium;  S,  sieve;  CF.  crystal  fibers;  BF,  bast  fibers;  MR. 
medathuT  ray. 

Spanish  (Italiak)  Licorice, — Nearly  cylindrical,  more  or 
less  tortuoos,  cut  or  broken  into  pieces  14  to  20  cm.  in  length, 
5  to  2S  nun.  in  diameter;  crown  knotty;  externally  dark  brown, 
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longitudinally  wrinkled  or  furrowed,  with  few  rootlet-scars,  rhi- 
zome with  corky  patches  and  numerous  small  conical  buds; 
fracture  coarsely  fibrous;  internally  lemon-yellow,  radiate,  bark 
1  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  wood  porous,  rhizome  with  small  pith; 
odor  distinct;  taste  sweetish,  slightly  acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — (Fig.  140).     A  periderm  of  numerous 
layers  of  yellowish-brown  cork  cells;  a  phellc^en  and  one  or 
more  rows  of  cells  of  the  phelloderm,  the  cells  showing  a  ten- 
dency to  collenchymatous  thickenings;  primary  cortex  of  starch- 
bearing  parenchyma,   with   whitish  groups   of  bast   fibers   sur- 
rounded by  crystal  fibers;  secondary  cortex  or  inner  bark  with 
a  very  characteristic,  radial  arrangement  of  phloem  and  medul- 
lary rays,  the  phloem  consisting  of  wedges  of  small  groups  of 
bast  fibers  and  parenchyma,  separated  by  an  almost  continuous 
strand  of  leptome,  the  cells  being  very  irregular  in  outline  and 
with  thick,  highly  refracting  walls,  medullary  rays  1  to  8  cells 
wide ;  wood  wedges,  broad,  consisting  of  large  tracheae  with  yel- 
lowish walls,  small  compact  groups  of  wood  fibers  and  starch- 
bearing  parenchyma,  alternating  with  the" broad  medullary  rays; 
pith  composed  of  somewhat  polyhedral  parenchyma,  containing 
numerous  starch  grains,  or  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate.     In  roots 
the  pith  is  wanting. 

PowDKR. — Light  l)rownish-yenow ;  starch  grains  niinierous. 
mostly  single  and  ellipsoidal  or  ovoid,  and  from  0.002  to  0.020 
mm.  in  diameter;  trachcie  mostly  with  bordered  pores;  wood- 
and  liast  fibers  numerous,  strongly  lignified,  very  long,  nuicli 
atlennaled  at  Ibc  ends,  and  about  0.010  mm.  in  width;  crystal 
fibers  with  iiionodinic  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate,  the  latter  from 
0.010  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter;  occasional  fragments  of  reddish- 
brown  cork  cells. 

Russian  Licorice. — Nearly  cylindrical,  tapering,  sometimes 
split  longitudinally,  15  to  30  cm.  in  length.  10  to  30  mm.  in 
diameter;  externally  lemon-yclIow,  nearly  smooth,  porous,  with 
detachable  bast  fibers  and  circular  rootlet-scars,  cork,  if  present, 
more  or  less  easily  abraded;  internally  lemon-yellow,  bark, 
coarsely  fibrous,  wood  radially  cleft,  not  so  fibrous  as  in  the  Span- 
ish  variety. 
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Inner  Structure. — Resembling  Spanish  licorice,  but  the 
j>eriderni  layers  are  wanting. 

Constituents. — About  3  per  cent,  of  glycyrrhizin,  a  crystal- 
line, intensely  sweet  substance  consisting  of  the  calcium  and 
potassium  salts  of  glycyrrhizinic  acid,  which  latter  is  an  ester 
of  g^lycyrrhetinic  acid:  asparagin  2  to  4  per  cent,  (see  Althaea)  ; 
a  bitter  principle  glycyramarin,  which  occurs  principally  in  the 
bark  and  hence  is  less  abundant  in  the  Russian  licorice ;  a  volatile 
oil  0.03  per  cent. ;  mannit ;  considerable  starch  and  calcium  oxal- 
ate chiefly  in  crystal  fibers. 

Allied  Plants. — The  root  of  wild  or  American  licorice. 
Glycyrrhiza  lepidota,  a  perennial  herb  indigenous  to  western 
North  America,  is  somewhat  similar  to  Spanish  licorice.  It  con- 
tains 6  per  cent,  of  glycyrrhizin  and  considerable  glycyramarin. 

A  number  of  plants  of  this  family  contain  principles  similar 
to  glycyrrhizin,  as  the  root  and  leaves  of  Indian  or  Jamaica 
licorice  (Abrus  precatorius)  of  India  and  the  West  Indies;  the 
root  of  Ononis  spino§a,  a  perennial  herb  of  Europe,  and  other 
species  of  Ononis  as  well;  the  locust  (Robinia  Pseudacacia)  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  Caragana  pygmcea  of  Siberia 
and  northern  China;  Hedysarum  americanum  of  the  northern 
United  States  and  Canada ;  Periandra  mediterranean  and  P.  dulcis 
of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  also  the  root  of  the  English  walnut 
(Juglans  regia)  ;  the  rhizome  of  Polypodium  vulgare  (Filices)  ; 
and  wild  licorice,  Galium  circaezans   (Fam.  Leguminosae). 

The  root  of  G.  uralensis  of  Siberia  is  said  to  be  only  slightly 
inferior  to  the  best  kind  of  Russian  licorice. 

Compound  Powder  of  Glycyrrhiza. —  (Fij^.  141).  Consistinj^ 
of  powdered  senna,  powdered  glycyrrhiza,  washed  sulphur,  oil  of 
fennel  and  powdered  sugar.  Greenish-yellow  to  greenish-brown ; 
when  mounted  in  water  or  in  solutions  of  hydrated  chloral  the 
powder  shows  fragments  of  licorice  with  their  characteristic 
yellowish  fibers  associated  with  crystal  fibers,  large  tracheae  with 
elliptical  bordered  pores  and  cells  containing  numerous  spheroidal 
starch  grains  varying  from  0.002  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter; 
fragments  of  Senna  determined  by  their  characteristic,  more  or 
less  curved,  unicellular,  non-glandular  hairs  from  0.100  to  0.350 
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mm.  in  length,  fragments  of  epidermis  with  elliptical  stomata  and 
their  2  neighboring  cells  and  fragments  with  crystal  fibers ;  when 
mounted  in  a  fixed  oil  and  examined  under  the  petrographical 


Fig.  141.  Compound  Licorice  P"«dtT.  Fragmenls  of  Glycyrrhiza : 
Bf,  bast  fibers;  Ct,  crystal  fibers;  W,  wood  fibers;  Tb,  trachez  having 
bordered  pores;  C.  cork  cells,  filled -witfi  a  reddish -brown  amorphous 
content;  Ca,  monoclinic  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate  from  0.010  to  0.020 
mm.  ia  length;  P,  parenchyma  cells  containing  starch  grains  (S),  from 
0.002  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter. 

Fragments  of  Senna;  H,  non -glandular  hairs  with  papillose  walls; 
Le,  fragment  of  lower  epidermis  showing  a  stoma  (Sa)  ;  Ca,  rosette 
aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate  about  0.010  mm.  diameter. 

Fragments  of  Sulphur:  Sw,  aggregates  of  angular  fragments  of 
washed  sulphur;  Sp,  aggregates  of  spheroidal  fragmenls  of  precipitated 
sulphur. — Drawing  by   Ilaasc. 

microscope  it  shows  a  large  number  of  irregular,  angular  frag- 
ments of  sugar,  which  polarize  light  strongly  and  are  furthermore 
readily  soluble  in  mounts  made  with  water;  upon  the  additicm 
of  solutions  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  aqueous  mounts  of  the 
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powder,  the  fragments  of  Senna  are  immediately  colored  a  yel- 
lowish-red, changing  to  a  reddish-brown.  On  adding  0-100  gm. 
of  compound  powder  of  licorice  to  a  test-tube,  moistenmg  with 
2  c,c.  of  alcohol  and  then  adding  10  ex.  of  water  and  boiling,  allow- 


ing to  cool  and  then  filtering,  the  filtrate  should  be  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish-'brown  color,  which  upon  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide  changes  to  a  yellowish-red  (Senna). 
SENNA.— SENNA  LEAVES.— The  leaflets  of  various  spe- 
cies  of   Cassia    (Fam.   Leguminosae,   sub-fam,    Caesalpinacese). 
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small  shrubs  indigenous  to  upper  Egypt  and  southern  Arabia. 
There  are  two  important  commercial  varieties:  (1)  Alexandrian 
Senna,  derived  from  wild  plants  of  Cassia  acutifolia,  a  small 
shrub  (Fig.  142)  growing  in  the  region  of  the  Nile  River  from 
Assouan  to  Kordofan,  and  exported  by  way  of  Alexandria  and 
Red  Sea  ports;  (2)  Indian  or  Tinnivelly  Senna,  derived  from 
cultivated  plants  of  Cassia  angustifolia,  growing  on  the  east 
African  coast,  in  Arabia  and  northwestern  India,  and  cultivated 
in  southern  India.  The  leaves  are  carefully  collected  and  dried, 
the  Tinnivelly  variety  being  more  largely  used,  although  the 
Alexandrian  is  more  highly  esteemed. 

Alexandrian  Senna. — Lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate;  1.5  to 
3  cm.  in  length,  5  to  8  mm.  in  breadth ;  summit  acute  mucronate ; 
base  unequal,  acute;  margin  entire;  upper  surface  pale  green, 
nearly  glabrous,  midrib  sometimes  depressed,  veins  of  first  order 
more  or  less  prominent,  under  surface  light  grayish-green,  mid- 
ril)  prominent,  minutely  pubescent,  especially  near  the  veins ; 
petiolule  about  1  mm.  in  length ;  texture  coriaceous,  fibrous ; 
odor  slight ;  taste  somewhat  bitter. 

Inner  Strtcture. — Similar  to  that  of  Indian  senna  (Fig. 
143).    . 

Pdvvder. — Light  green ;  fragments  colored  reddish  with  solu- 
tions of  the  alkalies ;  non-glandular  hairs,  1-celled,  pointed,  often 
curved,  from  0.100  to  0.350  mm.  in  length,  walls  thick  and  papil- 
lose; cak'iuni  oxahite  in  rosette  aggregates,  from  0.00^^  to  0.010 
mm.  in  diameter,  and  in  4-  to  6-sitle(l  prisms,  about  0.015  mm. 
in  length,  usually  in  crystal  fibers ;  stomata  broadly  elliptical, 
about  0.020  mm.  in  length  and  having  2  neighboring  cells. 

TiNNivKLLV  Senna. — From  2.5  to  5  cm.  in  length,  upper 
surface  light  green,  lower  surface  slightly  pubescent. 

Inner  STRrcTURE. — Sec  T'ig.  143. 

Powder. — Dark  green,  resembling  Alexandrian  senna,  but  has 
relatively  few  non-glandular  hairs. 

CoNSTiTi'ENTS. — Seima  leaves  contain  several  glucosides 
which  yield  oxymethylanthraquinone  compounds  resembling  those 
found  in  aloes  and  rhubarb ;  a  glucosidal  substance,  anthraglu- 
cosennin,    which    occurs    as   a   brown-black   powder    and    yields 
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on   hydrolysis  senna-emodin    (tri-oxymethylanlhraquinone)    and 
senna-chrysophanic    acid     { di-oxymethylanthraquinone) .       (See 


Fic.  143.  Cassia  angustifolia  (India  senna):  A,  transverse  section 
through  the  middle  vein  showing  tipper  epidermis  (E),  palisade  cells  (P), 
rosette  aggregate  of  calcium  oxalate  (Od),  monoclinie  prisms  of  calcium 
oxalate  (o),  tracheie  (G>.  sieve  (Sg).  sclerenchymatous  fibers  (F).  lower 
epidermis  with  rather  thick-walled  cells  (E).  B,  transverse  section  through 
portion  of  leaf  between  the  veins  showing  the  absence  of  monoclinie 
prisms  of  calcium  oxalate,  the  presence  of  palisade  cells  and  stomata  on 
both  the  lower  and  upper  epidermis,  and  a  hair  (H)  on  the  lower  surface. 
C,  lower  epidermis  on  siirfuee  view.  I),  upper  epidermis  showing  stomala 
and  a  single  hair.  E,  diagram  of  section  through  the  middle  vein,  the 
letters  corresponding  to  those  in   A.— After  Meyer. 

Rhubarb).  Anthraglucosenniii  when  acted  ui>oii  by  alkalies  pro- 
duces an  amorphotis,  black  powder,  senna-niErin,  which  also 
yields  on  hydrolysis  emodin  and  chrysophanic  acid.     Senna  also 
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contains  a  yellowish,  amorphous  glucoside,  glucosennin;  a  red- 
dish-brown, amorphous  substance,  senna-rhamnetin,  which  dif- 
fers from  rhamnetin  found  in  the  fruit  of  Rhamnus  cathartica  in 
that  the  latter  is  crystalline  and  forms  a  fluorescent  solution  with 
sulphuric  acid;  senna-isoemodin  (isomeric  with  senna-emodin), 
which  is  soluble  in  petroleum  ether ;  cathartic  acid ;  calcium  oxa- 
late; and  ash  10  to  12  per  cent.  The  active  principles  of  senna 
are  emodin,  chrysophanic  acid  and  cathartic  acid.  The  percent- 
age of  emodin  is  from  0.8  per  cent,  in  Tinnivelly  leaves  to  1  per 
cent,  in  the  Alexandria  variety. 

Power  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  1913,  p.  2006)  recently  isolated 
from  Alexandria  Senna  in  addition  to  the  substances  already 
referred  to:  isorhamnetin,  rhein  (tetra-oxymethylanthraquinone). 
myricyl  alcohol,  a  phytosterol  glucoside,  and  kaempferol.  From 
Tinnevelly  leaves,  with  the  exception  of  isorhamnetin,  he  obtained 
in  addition,  the  following  substances:  volatile  oil,  salicylic  acid, 
kaempferin,  the  magnesium  salt  of  an  unidentified  organic  acid, 
palmitic  and  stearic  acids,  also  a  quantity  of  sugar,  together  with 
some  amorphous  glucosidal  material.  Peruvian  senna  leaves 
closely  resemble  Tinnevelly  leaves  in  their  chemical  composition. 
with  the  exception  of  the  magnesium  salt  and  the  addition  of  isor- 
hamnetin. 

Allied  Plants. — Senna  pods  {Vvj;.  142),  derived  from  both 
C.  acutifolia  and  C.  angustifolia,  are  also  found  in  the  market, 
either  admixed  with  the  leaves  or  sold  separately;  they  are  from 
3.5  to  7  cm.  in  length  and  about  2  cm.  in  breadth,  greenish-brown 
to  dark  brown,  and  contain  from  five  to  seven  obovate,  dark 
brown,  nearly  smooth  seeds.  They  contain  apparently  the  same 
active  principles  as  the  leaves. 

Similar  principles  are  found  in  other  species  of  Cassia,  espe- 
cially in  the  American  senna  (C.  marilandica),  which  is  an  her- 
baceous perennial,  indigenous  to  the  eastern  and  central  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  12-  to  20-foliatc  leaves,  yellow  flowers 
and  linear,  slightly  curved  k\iL;iinies.  The  leaves  of  senna  arc 
sometimes  admixed  with  those  of  ("assia  obovata,  which  are  broad 
and  obovate,  while  the  pods  of  the  latter  species  are  distinctly 
curved.     ^Tecca  or  Arabian  senna  is  obtained  from  a  variety  of 
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C.  angustifolia,  growing  in  Arabia.  The  leaves  of  C.  holosericea, 
of  Abyssinia,  are  quite  hairy  and  found  occasionally  in  the  mar- 
ket under  the  name  of  Aden  senna.  The  leaves  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Leguminosae  are  used  like  senna,  as  Cytisus  purgans 
of  southern  France,  Tephrosia  Apollinea  of  Egypt,  and  Colutea 
omenta  of  the  Caucasus  region. 

The  root  of  Viviania  esculenta  (Fam.  Geraniaceae),  of  the 
East  Indies,  contains  a  principle  resembling  cathartic  acid. — 
Hooper,  Pharm.  Jour,  and  Trans.,  1889  (j),  p.  77. 

Adulterants. — In  the  powder  of  Argel  Leaves  (Solenos- 
temma  Argel,  Fam.  Asclepiadaceae)  the  non-glandular  hairs  are 
3-  to  4-celled;  in  the  leaves  of  Castanea  dentata  (Fig.  73),  the 
non-glandular  hairs  are  relatively  few,  0.2  to  0.5  mm.  in  length, 
nearly  smooth,  thick-walled,  occasionally  in  groups  of  three  to 
eight  and  spreading  from  the  base.  The  calcium  oxalate  crystals 
are  ntunerous,  in  rosette  aggregates  or  in  monoclinic  prisms, 
0.010  to  0.035  mm.  in  diameter,  occasionally  in  crystal  fibers ;  the 
parenchymatous  cells  contain  irregular  yellowish-brown  tannin 
masses  which  are  colored  blue  with  ammonio-f  erric  alum  solution. 

SCOPARIUS.— BROOM.— The  tops  of  Cytisus  Scoparius 
(Fam.  Leguminosae,  sub- fam.  Papilionaceae),  a  shrub  indigenous 
to  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  waste  places 
from  Virginia  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  tops  are  gathered  before 
flowering  and  are  used  in  the  fresh  condition,  or  they  are  dried. 

Description. — Usually  cut  into  pieces;  branches  alternate, 
pentangular,  2  to  3  mm.  in  thickness;  externally  dark  green, 
with  5  yellowish-green  wings  and  numerous  reddish-brown  cork 
patches,  the  younger  branches  somewhat  pubescent;  fracture 
short,  fibrous,  or  of  the  larger  pieces,  tough,  splintery ;  internally 
yellowish,  bark  thin,  wood  slightly  porous,  pith  large,  about  1 
mm.  in  diameter.  Leaves  elliptical,  obovate,  simple  about  5  to 
10  mm.  in  length,  3  to  4  mm.  in  breadth,  digitately  trifoliate 
below ;  summit  of  both  leaves  and  leaflets  acute ;  base  acute ;  mar- 
gin entire;  upper  surface  dark  green,  nearly  glabrous;  under 
surface  slightly  pubescent;  petiole  wanting  in  the  simple  leaves 
and  about  5  mm.  in  length  in  the  compound  leaves,  pubescent; 
odor  peculiar;  taste  bitter. 
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Powder. — Dark  green;  non-glandular  hairs  1-celled,  0.5  to 
0.7  mm.  in  length,  thick-walled;  tracheae  with  spiral  or  double 
spiral  thickenings,  slightly  lignified ;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  nar- 
row, thin-walled  and  with  simple  pores. 

Constituents. — A  volatile,  liquid  alkaloid  sparteine  (0.03 
per  cent.),  forming  crystalline  salts,  the  sulphate  of  which  has 
physiological  properties  similar  to  digitalin;  a  yellow  crystalline 
principle  scoparin,  which  yields  picric  acid  on  treatment  with 
nitric  acid;  volatile  oil;  tannin;  ash  about  5  per  cent. 

Allied  Plants. — Several  plants  of  the  Leguminosae  are  used 
like  Scoparius.  Spanish  broom  is  obtained  from  Spartium  jun- 
ceum,  a  shrub  indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean  region.  Coronilla 
scorpioides  yields  a  yellow  glucoside  coronillin. 

CASSIA  FISTULA.— PURGING  CASSIA.— The  ripe  fruit 
of  Cassia  (Cathartocarpus)  Fistula  (Fam.  Leguminosae,  sub- 
fam.  Caesalpinaceae),  a  tree  indigenous  to  India,  and  naturalized 
in  tropical  Africa,  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
principal  supply  of  the  drug  used  in  this  country  comes  from 
tropical  America. 

Description. — (Fig.  144).  Legume  nearly  straight,  indehis- 
cent,  cylindrical,  25  to  50  cm.  in  length,  15  to  20  mm.  in  diam- 
eter ;  externally  reddish-brown,  summit  acute  or  acuminate,  l)ase 
rounded,  sometimes  with  a  woody  pedicel  al>out  15  mm.  in  length 
and  4  mm.  in  diameter,  smooth,  shiny,  transversely  striate,  on  one 
side  with  a  longitudinal  groove  (the  ventral  suture),  and  on  the 
other  a  smooth  line  or  slight  ridge  (the  dorsal  suture)  ;  pericaq) 
hard  and  woody;  internally  divided  by  transverse  partitions  into 
numerous  compartments  about  5  mm.  in  length,  each  containing 
a  brownish-black  pulp  and  a  single  seed;  seed  anatropous,  ovoid, 
compressed,  about  8  mm.  in  length,  6  mm.  in  width,  4  mm.  in 
thickness,  light  brown,  the  raphe  as  a  distinct  line  on  one  of  the 
compressed  sides,  internally  light  yellow,  embryo  curved  and 
embedded  in  the  endosperm;  odor  of  pulp  distinct,  prune-like; 
taste  sweet. 

Constituents. — The  fruit  yields  about  30  per  cent,  of  pulp. 
which  contains  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  drug  appar- 
ently does  not  owe  its  laxative  properties  to  any  of  the  anthra- 
(piinone  derivatives  found  in  senna  and  related  plants. 


.   OR    Pl'L>F.    F,M 


Fu:    I-U.     Li->!tiinis  of  Cnssia  Fistula,  the  one  lo  the  right  cut  to  show  the 
transverse  parlilions. 
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Allied  Plants. — The  legumes  of  related  species  of  Cassia 
found  in  tropical  America  are  similar  to  those  of  Cassia  Fistula, 
and  are  also  used  in  medicine. 

The  pods  of  Cassia  grandis  (C.  brasiliana),  a  tree  growii^; 
in  northern  Brazil,  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  are 
known  as  horse  cassia.  They  are  nearly  cylindrical,  attaining 
a  length  of  65  cm.  and  a  diameter  of  4  cm.;  externally  reddi^- 


I'lo,  1-15.  Tam^irimtus  indica :  A,  tlowcring  brancli  with  paripinnate 
leaves.  B,  flower  biid.  C,  dorsivenlral  (irregular)  flower.  D,  longitudinal 
section  of  flower  sliowiny  unilocular  ovwry.  E,  siimewhat  curved,  inde- 
liiscenl  k'HUUii'.  P,  (I,  iraiisversi-  ami  louKitudinal  sicliuiis  of  llie  seed. — 
After  Taiihcn. 

brown,  liavin;^  a  divp  Uiu^itiidiiial  groove  on  the  ventral  surface 
and  !i  proniiiiciU  ridge  on  the  dorsal  surface:  |»roniincntly  reticu- 
lately  wrinkled;  very  woody,  divided  into  transverse  segments 
as  in  Cassia  Fistula  and  containing  in  each  compartment  a  large 
amount  of  a  reddish-brown  pulp  and  a  single,  broadly  elliptical, 
light  pinkii^li-brown  seed.  Pulp  of  a  somewhat  biityraceous  odor 
and  a  sweet,  acid  lasto.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  sugar, 
and  small  tjuantitics  of  butyric  acid  and  tannin. 
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TAiNfARINDrS.— TAMARIND.— The  preserved  pulp  of 
tfic  ripe  fruit  of  Taiiiarindus  iiidica  (Fam.  LegiiminosK,  sub- 
fam.  Cacsalpinacea?) .  a  tree  (Fig.  145)  indigenous  to  tropical 
Africa  and  ctilliv;it«d  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  from  whence 
the   K\%'0  chii'f  commercial  varieties  are  ohlained. 

Wp-vr  Ikoiam  Tamaki.mi.— Usually  a  blackish-lirown  mass, 
writh  a  distinct  odor  and  strongly  acidulous,  sweet  taste,  and  in 
»rh«ch  arc  cmljcddcd  nunicroiu  seeds  enclosed  in  a  loose,  tough 


r 


Fk,  Mft.  Plivsosii^ina  vcticnosum :  .\.  flowcrinjt  tininch.  B,  a  single 
Hcnm.  C  flower  showjng  ovary  and  jian  of  the  calyx.  D.  ciilarsd  view 
of  ttjV  and  stigma.    E.  legume.    I",  seer).— ,\ tier  Hendcy  ami  Trimcn. 

mcmbnnc;  seeds  anatropous,  oblong  or  flattcned-qnadrangnlar. 
12  \i,  14  mm.  in  length,  S  to  11  mm.  in  breadth,  5  tn  7  mm.  in 
tl'itkncss,  dark  rcddish-lirown,  smooth,  one  edj,'c  furrowed,  irans- 
»^r«ljr  striate,  very  hard;  cotyledons  plano-convex. 

East  lumAN  Tam.\rind.— In  blackish  cakes,  containing  less 
**'g»r  snd  more  acid. 

CoxsHTLiENTS.— Tartaric  acid  5  to  9  per  cent.;  citric  acid  3 
'"  fi  per  cent.;  jMJtassium  bitartrate  6  to  7.3  per  cent.,  and  other 
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salts  of  organic  acids ;  invert  sugar  32  to  42  per  cent. ;  tannin  (in 
the  seed-coat). 

Allied  Plants. — The  pulp  of  the  fruits  of  several  species  of 
Nephelium  (Fain.  Sapindaceae),  of  southern  China,  resembles 
tamarind. 

PHYSOSTKiMA.— CALABAR  BEAN.— The  ripe  seeds  of 
Physostigma   venenosum    (Fam.   Leguminosae,    sub- f am.    Papil- 
ionaceae),  a  woody  climber  growing  in  the  region  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  (Fig.  146).     The  seeds 
are  also  known  as  "the  ordeal  bean  of  Calabar." 

Description. — Anatropous,  somewhat  reniform  or  irreguhrij 
oblong  or  ellipsoidal;  25  to  30  mm.  in  length,  15  to  18  mm.  m 
diameter,  10  to  15  mm.  in  thickness ;  with  a  brownish-black  groofft 
from  1  to  2  mm.  in  diameter  extending  about  half  way  around  the 
edge,  containing  the  raphe  as  a  narrow  line,  and  in  which  b  ifre- 
quently  found  the  remains  of  the  white  membranaceous  ftniodBt^ 
the  micropyle  occurring  near  one  end  of  the  groove  aa  a  dsh 
depression;   seed-coat   brownish-red,   hard,   thick,   smooth,  tat- 
somewhat    rough    near    the    groove;    reserve   layers   wanting; 
embryo  large,  white,  with  a  short  hypocotyl  and  two  concivo- 
convex  cotyledons ;  inodorous ;  taste  starchy. 

Powder. — Grayish-white ;  .starch  grains  numerous,  from  0.005 
to  0.150  mm.  in  diameter,  ellipsoidal  or  somewhat  reniform,  and 
usually  with  a  distinct  cleft -and   frequently  with  radiating  or 
irregular  fissures ;  f  rat^nicnts  of  seed-coat  with  very  thick,  reddish- 
brown  cells,  being  either  pah'sade-like  in  shape,  or  very  irregular 
and  resembling  stone  cells,  but  the  walls  are  not  lignified;  an 
occasional  fragment  with  tracheae  showing  reticulate  thickeninc:s 

Constituents. — Starch  about  45  per  cent.;  proteins  alx>ut  20 
per  cent. ;  fixed  oil  about  2  per  cent. ;  ash  about  3  per  cent.  Sev- 
eral alkaloids  have  been  isolated,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
physostigniinc  (eserine),  which  occurs  in  the  embryo  to  the  extent 
of  0.1  to  .25  per  cent.  It  cry.stallizes  in  rhombohedra  (I'i^LT.  147). 
which  are  colored  red  with  solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  yellow  with 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid.  With  the  latter  reagent  the  soluti(m 
changes  to  olive-green.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  physostigmine 
are  alkaline  and  easily  decomposed,  with  the  separation  of  a  red- 
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^^^EcolortMl  substance.  riil>reseriiie.    Tlie  salicylate  and  sulphate 

^ 

^^Bhy^sliginiiie  are  official,  the  soUitions  of  the  former  beinR 
^^Kt  stable.     Phy»o!itigma.  also  contains  cseridine  (isophysoslig; 
^Ke).  an  alkaloid  resemWing  physostigniine  in  its  physiologica 
^^Bon;    a   liquid   alkaloid,   calabarine,    which   is   physiologically 

^^^^-        ..;_•"      **       I,            . '           _            _  1                 ^»    It;             11     t    ■  J          ^ 

hvitagonistic  to  physostigninie,  and  a  cry^taUuie  alkaloid,  esera- 
vamc.  vi'liich  is  inactive. 

In  aijilition  a  new  ;dkaloid.  phvsovenine,  has  heen  isolated  h\ 

l^owcr  <  Jour.  Cheiii.  Soc..  1912,  p.  978;  1913,  p.  351  and  p.  1988) 

AUo  the  following  constituents  sligmasterol;  sitosterol;  severa 

jMoslcrol  glucosides;  a   mixture   of   fatty   acids;   sugar;   and 

IKdoiis  material. 

■Allied  Pij^nts. — The  seeds  of  P.  cylindrospemium  have  been 

Bttitutcd  for  Calabar  bean ;  they  are  nearly  cylindrical  and  are 

Bl  also  to  contain  physostigmine. 

H  The  leniicular,  brown,  glossy  seeeds  of  Entada  scandens  con- 

J 
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tain  saponin  and  have  been  offered  as  a  substitute  for  physos- 
tigma.  Canavalia  obtusifolia,  of  the  East  Indies,  is  also  said  to 
have  been  used  as  an  adulterant  of  physostigma. 

FOENUM  GR^CUM.— SEMEN  FCENU  GR^CI,  SEMEN 
FOENI  GR^CI,  FENUGREEK.— The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Trig- 
onella  Foenum  graecum  (Fam.  Leguminosae,  sub- f am.  Papilion- 
aceae),  an  annual  herb  indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean  r^ion 
and  extensively  cultivated  in  southern  Europe,  northern  Africa 
and  India. 

Description. — Oblong  flattened  or  rhomboidal;  from  3  to  5 
cm.  in  length  and  2  to  3  mm.  in  breadth ;  externally  light  to  dark 
yellowish-brown,  nearly  smooth,  and  having  on  one  side  a  diago- 
nal depression  dividing  the  seed  into  two  unequal  portions,  the 
smaller  containing  the  embryo  and  the  larger  the  cotyledons; 
hard,  heavy,  pebble-like ;  inner  surface  of  embryo  light  yellowish- 
brown,  waxy,  of  endosperm  white  and  mealy;  odor  distinct,  re- 
sembling that  of  elm  bark ;  taste  mucilaginous  and  slightly  bitter. 
On  placing  the  seeds  in  water  they  become  swollen,  permitting 
of  the  easy  removal  of  the  seed-coat.  If  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  few  days  in  a  moistened  condition  they  germinate  rapidly. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  148. 

Powder. — Yellowish-brown;  an  outer  epidermal  layer  of 
mucilage  cells  beneath  which  occur  1  to  3  layers  of  radially- 
elongated  stone  cells  having  triangular  lumina  and  thick,  porous 
walls.  As  seen  in  transverse  section,  the  stone  cells  are  polygonal 
in  outline  and  have  simple,  narrow,  and  distinct  pores;  beneath 
the  latter  is  a  layer  of  broad,  thick-walled  cells  with  large,  radiate, 
simple  pores;  the  endosperm  consists  chiefly  of  mucilag'e  cells 
with  wavy  mucilaginous  inner  walls  and  a  single  layer  of  small 
aleurone  cells;  the  embryo  consists  of  yellowish  cells  containing 
an  oily  cytoplasm,  small  aleurone  grains  and  occasionally  small 
starch  e^rains.  Aleurone  q^rains  from  0.003  to  0.015  mm.  in  diam- 
eter; starch  grains  about  0.003  mm.  in  diameter. 

Constituents. — Fenugreek  contains  22  per  cent,  of  proteins ; 
28  per  cent,  of  mucilage  (in  the  cells  of  the  endosperm)  ;  0.13 
per  cent,  of  trigonelline  (isomeric  with  pyridine-betaine)  ;  0.05  per 
cent,  of  choline;  and  an  odorous  hydrocarbon. 
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Adulterants. — The  powder  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
pea  flour,  which  is  readily  detected  by  the  presence  of  numerous 
characteristic  starch  grains.    Wheat  middlings  which  have  been 


Fig.  148.  Fcenum  ei'-^cuiii:  A,  transverse  scclion  of  seed;  S,  testa 
or  seed  coat  consisting  of  palisade  cells  (pal),  with  thick  cuticle  (cut) 
and  thick  lamellated  walls  ( 1 )  ;  hour -glass -shaped  column  cells  ( sub)  :  and 
parenchyma  (p)  ;  E.  endosperm  layer  consistinj?  of  cells  containing  small 
aleurone  grains  (a) ;  and  thick-walled  mucilage  cells  (muc) ;  C,  tissues  of 
cotyledon  consisting  of  the  two  epidermal  layers  (ep)  and  cells  containinff 
small  aleurone  grains  (al).  B.  surface  section  of  tissue  of  the  seed  coat  and 
endosperm ;  C,  cuticle  and  palisade  cells  with  small  lumina ;  P.  palisade 
cells  with  thick  radialing-porous  walls  and  large  lumina;  S,  siih- epidermal 
or  column  cells  and  parenchyma;  E.  celb  of  endosperm  containing 
aleurone  grains. — A,  after  Winton;  B,  after  Tschirch. 

kept  for  some  time  acquire  an  odor  suggestive  of  fenugreek  or 
elm  bark. 

TONKA.— SEMEN  TONCO,  TONKA  OR  TON(JUIN 
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BEANS,  TONKA  SEEDS. — The  ripe,  seeds  of  Coumarouna 
odorata  and  C.~  oppositi  folia  (Fam.  Leguminosx,  sub-fam. 
Papilionaceae),  trees  growing  in  tropical  South  America.  The 
natives  collect  the  fruits,  crush  them  between  stones,  separate 
the  seeds  and  allow  them  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The>'  are  then 
shipped  to  Ciudad,  Venezuela,  or  Trinidad,  where  they  are  steeped 
in  rum  or  other  alcoholic  liquors  and  by  a  process  of  fermentation 
the  fragrant  principle,  coumarin,  is  developed.  The  seeds  arc 
removed  and  dried,  when  there  forms  upon  the  seed-coats  the 
crystallized  coumarin.  There  are  two  principal  varieties:  (1) 
Dutch  Tonka  obtained  from  Coumarouna  odorata,  growing  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Amazon  region,  and  (2)  English  Tonka 
from  C.  oppositifolia  of  northern  Brazil  and  Guiana. 

Description. — Oblong-ovoid,  somewhat  flattened,  3  to  4  cm. 
in  length  and  about  1  cm.  in  width,  externally  nearly  black,  usu- 
ally covered  witli  crystals  of  coumarin,  the  coriaceous  testa  being 
deeply  wrinkled;  internally  yellowish-brown,  consisting  of  two 
plano-convex  cotyledons,  enclosing  a  plumule  with  two  pinnatcly- 
compound  leaves  and  a  fleshy  radicle  which  is  directed  towards 
the  micropyle  situated  at  the  rounded  end  of  the  seed;  odor 
fragrant ;  taste  aromatic  and  somewhat  pungent. 

Inner  Structure. — The  easily  separable  seed-coat  contains 
an  outer  epidermal  layer  of  stone  cells,  which  possess  rather 
porous,  somewhat  thickened  walls  and  a  brownish-red  or  brown- 
ish-black content ;  a  layer  of  spindle-shaped  cells  which  are  more 
or  less  undulated  in  outline  and  unequal  in  thickness ;  a  layer  of 
parenchyma  of  tangentially-eloni^ated  compressed  cells,  inter- 
spersed with  vascular  bundles ;  an  inner  epidermis  of  thin-walled 
rectangular  cells  with  a  brownish  content ;  perisperm  made  up  of 
cells  containing  aleurone  grains ;  an  endosperm  of  thin-walled 
cells;  the  cotyledons  of  polyhedral,  thin-walled  parenchyma  con- 
taining an  oily  cytoplasm,  numerous  starch  grains  and  aleurone 
grains. 

Powder. — Brownish-black  ;  the  parenchyma  cells  of  the  cotyle- 
dons with  numerous  spheroidal  starch  grains  from  0.004  to  0.010 
mm.  in  diameter ;  large,  irregular  aleurone  grains  from  0.020  to 
0.035  mm.  in  length,  and  considerable  fixed  oil.     The  easily  sep- 
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^^blc  seed-coat  contains  rather  characteristic  stone  cells,  which 

^^'^  surface  view  are  polygonal  and  possess  rather  porous,  some- 

^"^l  thickened  walls  and  brownish-red  or  brownish-black  con- 

^oits.   Beneath  the  stone  cells  is  a  layer  of  broad,  spindle-shaped 

^tUs  with  rather  thick  walls  and  numerous  intercellular  spaces. 

Constituents. — From  1  to  10  per  cent,  of  coumarin,  which 
crystallizes  in  various  forms  (Fig.  59),  having  a  characteristic 
inmiatic  odor  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  apparently  developed  from 
^  mother  substance  contained  in  the  fixed  oil.  The  latter  occurs 
to  the  extent  of  about  25  per  cent.  The  seeds  also  contain  starch, 
sitosterin.  stigmastcrin,  sugar  and  gum.  Ash  from  3  to  4  per 
cent. 

H.TiMATOXYLON.  —  LOGWOOD.  —  The  heartwood  of 
Haonatoxylon  campecheanum  (Fam.  Leguminosae,  sub-fam. 
^  Uesalpinaceae),  a  tree  indigenous  to  Central  America,  and  natu- 
i  ralized  in  the  West  Indies.  Much  of  the  commercial  logwood 
l^ing  used  for  dyeing  is  allowed  to  ferment,  and  as  a  result  the 
chips  become  dark  red  and  have  a  greenish,  metallic  luster,  but 
't  IS  the  un fermented  wood  that  should  be  used  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

I^EscRiiTiON. — Usually    in    small    chips,    externally    rcddish- 

•^rown,  the  freshly  cut  surface  dark  vellowish-red,  in  transverse 

•^^tion  slightly  radiate  and  with  numerous,  alternate,  yellowish 

and  reddish  concentric  rings,  medullary  rays  four  cells  wide ;  frac- 

/^''^  hard,  fibrous;  odor  slight;  taste  sweet,  astringent;  the  wood 

''^parting  to  water  a  violet  or  wine  color. 

*  o\VDER. — Dark  brown ;  trachea;  with  simple  pores ;  scleren- 

yniatous  fibers   long,  thin-wallcd ;   crystal   fibers   with   mono- 

^^^   crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 

^o>^STiTUENTS. — Haematoxylin.  10  to  12  per  cent.,  occurs  in 

orless  or  pale  yellow  prisms   (Fig.   149),  haying  a  taste  like 

^-  ^ytrhizin,  becomes  red  on  cxi>osure  to  light  and  is  soluble  in 

^^^  and  alcohol.     The  solutions  are  colored  with  solutions  of 

^  ^^Ikalies,  purplish-red,  then  jiurple  and  finally  deep  red.     The 

^Pound  formed  with  ammonia  yields  h«xmatein,  a  dark  violet, 

ystalline  principle  having  a  green,  metallic  luster  and  which  is 

l^KJsed  to  form  in  the  fermented  wood  used  by  dyers.     I-o<x- 

^^1  also  contains  volatile  oil,  resin,  tannin  and  calcium  oxalate. 


r 
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Allied  Plants. — The  woods  of  certain  species  of  C^salpinia 
also  contain  red  coloring  principles  and  furnish  the  r«d  woods  of 

Topical  America.  Brazil  wood  is  obtained  from  C.  echin-nla  and 
contains  the  principle  known  as  brasilin,  which  is  colorless  whetr 

irst  extracted  but  assumes  a  red  color  on  exposure.  Sappam  or 
false  sandal  wood  is  obtained  from  C.  Sappam  of  Indo-Oiina. 
Red  colorin}^  principles  arc  also  found  in  other  species  of  Osal- 

m               n                       ^ 

Fig.   149.     HKtnaioxylin:     Monoclinic  tabular  eO'sla's   from   aqaroiu 
solution. 

pinia  and  in  a  number  of  other  genera  of  the  Legiiminos»  as 
well. 

SANTALUM  RUBKUM.— RED  SAUNDERS.— The  heart- 
wood  of  PterocarpHs  santalinus  (Fam.  LegimiinosK,  suh-fam. 
Papilionacete),  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  southern  part  of  Indo- 
China,  and  cultivated  in  the  southern  Philippines.  Ceylon  and 
southern  India,  the  chief  supplies  coming  from  Madras. 

Description. — Usually  in  small  chips  or  coarse  powder,  red 
or   brownish-red,    in    transverse   section    slightly    radiate,    with 

[ 
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nuineroiis  alternate  lighter  and  darker  concentric  rinj^s,  medullary 
rays  one-cell  wide ;  fracture  hard,  fibrous ;  inodorous ;  taste  slight. 

Powder. — Reddish;  tracheae  with  bordered  pores;  sderenchy- 

niatous   libers  long,  thin-walled;  crystal  fibers   with   nionodinic 

cr\-stals  of  calcium  oxalate.     The  coloring  principle  is  insoluble 

in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  solutions  c)f  the  alkalies. 

CoNSTiTi'ENTS. — A  Coloring  principle  santalin  (santalic  acid), 

which  ocnirs  in  red  needles  that  are  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 

in  akohol,  foniiing  a  deep  red  solution  which  is  colored  violet 

vidl  scdutions  of  the  alkalies.    It  also  contains  tannin  and  several 

rthricM  crystalline  principles. 

*  AtUED  Plants. — The  African  sandal  wood  or  barwood  is 
cHiBed  from  P.  santalinoides  of  tropical  West  Africa.  Cam- 
VQlt-or  African  red-wood  (obtained  from  Baphia  nitida,  in 
Sro  Lecme)   is  also  valued  on  account  of  its  red  coloring 

■nBCDKa 

ACACIA. — GUM    ARABIC. — A    dried,    gummy    exudation 

frandie  stem  and  branches  of  Acacia  Senegal  and  probal)ly  other 

Vcdes  of  Acacia   (Fani.   Leguminosa%  sub-fam.   Mimosaccie), 

titcs growing  in  sandy  soil  and  forming  forests  in  tropical  Africa. 

Thegmn  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  is 

Vputntly  formed  by  the  action  of  a  ferment  on  the  cell-  contents 

*s  it  does  not  contain  any  remains  of  cell  walls.     The  trees  arc 

^  incised,  which  increases  the  production  of  gum.     The  more 

or  less  hardened  pieces  are  collected  and  then  sorted  into  different 

^dcs,  the  market  supplies  being  obtained  from  I^gypl  by  way 

<>^  Alexandria   (Kordofan  gum),  from  the  Soudan  by  way  of 

'^iiafcin  (*'Turkey  sorts"  and  "Trieste  ])ickcd"),  and  from  Scne- 

h^niMa  by  \vay  of  the  port  of  St.  F.ouis.     The  Kordofan  gum  is 

i^onsidered  to  be  the  best.    The  best  grade  of  gum  Arabic  (gum 

•  ene^i^^al )  is  obtained  from  Acacia  Scnci:al  and  A.  glaucophylla, 

"^^'i  of  tropical  Africa. 

^^KscRirTiox. —  In  roundish  tears  of  variable  size,  or  broken 

m 

"^to  angular  fragments;  externally  whitish  or  yellowish-white, 
^^'th  minierous  minute  fissures;  translucent;  very  brittle,  with  a 
S^'ass-like,  sometimes  iridescent  fracture:  nearlv  inodc^rous:  taste 
"^^cilaginous. 
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Acacia  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  completely  soluble  in 
cold  water;  the  solution  is  adhesive,  gives  an  acid  reaction  with 
litmus  paper.  10  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  does  not  yield 
a  gelatinous  precipitate  with  0.2  c.c.  of  normal  lead  acetate  test 
solution,  but  is  precipitated  with  0.1  c.c.  of  a  test  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  (Mesquite  gum  is  not  i)recipitated) ;  a  cold  solu- 
tion does  not  give  a  bluish  or  reddish  color  with  iodin  (absence 
of  artificial  giuns  containing  starch  or  dextrin),  or  a  brownish- 
black  precipitate  with  solutions  of  ferric  chloride  (absence  of 
gum  of  Australian  species).  A  10  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
acacia  when  examined  by  the  polariscope  should  show  but  a  slight 
Iccvorotation. 

Powder. — Oyster-white;  soluble  in  cold  water  forming  a 
sticky  paste  and  containing  few  or  no  altered  or  unaltered  starch 
grains  or  vegetable  tissues. 

CoNSTiTi^ENTS. — A  Crystalline  glucoside,  which  is  apparently 
arabic  acid  (arabin  or  gimimic  acid)  in  combination  with  cal- 
cium, magnesium  and  potassium,  and  which  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  gum;  water,  12  to  17  per  cent.;  ash  2.7  to  4  per  cent. 

AiJJED  Plants. — (iums  with  a  brown  or  red  color  are  obtained 
from  A.  arabica,  A.  Seyal,  A.  stenocarpa  and  A.  Ehrenbergiana. 
There  are  a  number  of  gums  which  have  many  of  the  properties 
of  gum  Arabic,  as  Cape  gum,  from  A.  horrida  and  A.  (lirafF.T: 
Australian  or  wattle  gum,  from  the  golden  wattle  (A.  pyc- 
nantha),  tan  wattle  (A.  decurrens)  and  A.  homalophylla.  Giuns 
are  also  obtained  from  other  genera  of  the  Leguminosa?,  a>i 
Mescjuite  gum,  from  Prosoi)is  juliflora,  of  the  southern  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  tears  of  Mesquite  gum  are  nearly 
smooth,  light  yellowish-brown  to  dark  brown,  more  or  less  opaque. 
l)iU  translucent  and  glassy  when  fractured.  The  powder  is  of  a 
whitish  or  grayish- white  color.  ,The  gum  is  further  distinguished 
by  not  giving  precipitates  with  solutions  of  lead  sub-acetate,  ferric 
chloride  and  sodium  borate.  Mesquite  forms  a  somewhat  adhesive 
mucilage  and  can  be  used  as  an  emulsifying  agent. 

(iiiATTi  i,\'y\  or  Indian  gum  is  an  exudation  from  the  wood 
of  Anogeissus  latifolia  (l^'am.  CombretacCce),  a  tree  indigenous 
to  India  and  Ccvlon.     It  occurs  in  vellowish-white  tears  with  a 
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dull  rough  surface  and  a  vitreous  fracture.    It  is  entirely  soluble 
in  cold  water,  forming  a  very  viscous  mucilage. 

Adulterants. — An  artificial  gum  has  l>ecn  prepared  by  heat- 
ing starch  with  sulphuric  acid  in  an  autoclave,  the  resulting 
product  being  neutralized,  washed  and  then  dried.  It  is  said  to 
resemble  acacia  in  appearance  and  adhesiveness. 

The  powder,  while  sometimes  adulterated  with  dextrin  and 
rice  starch,  is  more  frequently  mixed  with  inferior  gums,  espe- 
cially the  Mesquite  gum. 

TRAGACANTHA.— TRAGACANTH.— A  gummy  exuda- 
tion from  the  stem  of  Astragalus  gummifer  and  other  species 
of  Astragalus  (Fam.  Leguminosae,  sub-fam.  Papilionaceae),  small 
shrubs  indigenous  to  southeastern  Europe  and  western  Asia. 
Some  of  the  walls  of  the  pith  and  medullary  rays  are  transformed 
mto  mucilage,  which  exudes  spontaneously,  but  is  obtained  in 
commercial  quantities  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  the  gum 
being  collected  after  it  dries.  The  principal  points  of  export  are 
Smyrna  and  various  ports  along  the  Persian  Gulf ;  that  obtained 
from  the  latter  is  known  as  Persian  or  Syrian  Tragacanth  and 
is  preferred. 

Persian  or  Syrian  Tragacanth. — In  flattened,  lamellated, 
ribbon-hke  pieces,  0.5  to  2.5  cm.  in  length,  about  1  cm.  in  width 
and  from  1  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  irregularly  oblong,  more  or  less 
curved ;  externally  nearly  colorless  or  pale  yellowish,  with  numer- 
ous concentric  ridges  or  lamclK-e;  translucent;  fracture  short, 
tough,  horny,  rendered  more  easily  pulverizable  by  a  heat  of  50° 
C. ;  inodorous ;  taste  insipid. 

Inner  Structure. — Pieces  of  the  gum  softened  in  water  and 
mounted  in  glycerin  show  numerous  lamellae  and  a  few  starch 
grains,  the  latter  being  mostly  spheroidal  and  single,  occasionally 
2-  to  4-compound,  the  individual  grains  from  0.003  to  0.015  mm. 
in  diameter  and  colored  blue  with  iodin. 

Powder. — Whitish ;  slowly  affected  by  water ;  starch  grains 
mostly  single,  occasionally  2-  to  4-compoun(l,  the  individual  grains 
spheroidal  or  ellipsoidal,  from  0.003  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter,  a 
few  of  the  grains  being  swollen  and  more  or  less  altered. 

Constituents. — Bassorin   (traganthin),  60  to  70  per  cent., 
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which  gives  the  mucilage  made  from  this  gum  its  peculiar  den- 
sity, and  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  acacia,  which  con- 
tains little  or  no  bassorin ;  a  carbohydrate  apparently  in  the  nature 
of  an  insoluble  compound  of  arabic  (gummic)  acid,  which  swells 
in  water  but  is  insoluble  in  it ;  arabin,  about  10  per  cent.,  soluble 
in  water  and  probably  formed  from  traganthin ;  starch ;  ash  about 
3  per  cent.,  of  which  one-half  is  calcium  carbonate. 

A  solution  of  2  gm.  of  gum  tragacanth  and  100  c.c.  of  water 
is  neutral  in  reaction  to  litmus;  gives  a  blue  color  with  iodin; 
froths  on  shaking  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  becoming  yellow  on  heatings;  darkens 
slowly  when  2  per  cent,  of  powdered  borax  is  dissolved  in  it 
in  the  cold,  but  does  not  change  in  consistency  even  on  standing 
2  or  3  days  (while  Indian  gum  becomes  slimy  and  stringy). 

Indian  gum  is  obtained  from  Cochlospermum  gossypium 
(Fam.  Bixaceae)  and  is  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  traga- 
canth. This  name  is  also  applied  to  a  gum  obtained  from  Ster- 
culia  urens,  a  tree  growing  in  Africa  and  Australia.  The  gum 
occurs  in  vermiform  or  rounded  tears,  with  a  dull,  rough  surface 
and  uniform  vitreous  fracture.  Pieces  of  the  gum,  softened  in 
water  and  mounted  in  glycerin,  show  numerous  threads  of  a 
granular  substance,  sometimes  the  hyplux  of  a  fungus  and  chains 
of  bacteria,  and  occasional  fragments  of  a  yellowish-brown  or 
reddish-brown  color,  containing  lignificd  wood  fibers,  a  few 
rosetle  aggre.q;atcs  of  calcium  oxalate  from  0.020  to  0.030  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  a  few  spheroidal  starch  grains  from  0.003  to  0.007 
nmi.  in  diameter. 

Ghatti  gum  is  also  called  Indian  gum  (see  Acacia). 

Sarcocolla  is  a  gummy  exudation  of  Pen.xa  Sarcocolla  and 
]\  nmcronata  (Fam.  Pcnaeaceae,  one  of  the  Myrtiflorae),  small 
shrubs  indigenous  to  southern  and  central  Africa.  The  gum 
occurs  in  small,  ^lolnilar,  yellowish-red  or  brownish-red  friable 
grains,  which  are  often  agglutinated  into  masses  and  admixed 
with  a  few  hairs.  Sarcocolla  lias  a  licorice-like  taste.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  contains  an  uncrystallizable  principle 
sarcocollin,  having  a  taste  of  glycyrrhizin ;  a  resin;  and  a  gimi. 

CATECHU. — An  extract  prepared  from  the  heartwood  of 
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Acacia  Catechu  (Fam.  Leguminosae,  sub-fam.  Mimosaceae),  a  tree 
indigenous  to  India  and  Burmah,  and  from  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  Uncaria  (Ourouparia)  Gambir  (Fam.  Rubicaceae),  a  climbing 
shrub  or  liane  indigenous  to  Malacca,  Java  and  Sumatra  and 
mostly  cultivated  near  Singapore,  the  former  being  known  as 
black  catechu"  or  **cutch,''  and  the  latter  as  **pale  catechu,'* 
gambir,"  or  "terra  japonica."  These  extracts  are  prepared  by 
boiling  the  parts  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  yielding  catechu  with 
water,  evaporating  the  strained  liquid  to  a  syrupy  consistence  and 
allowing  it  to  harden. 

Black  Catechu. — In  irregular  masses,  with  fragments  of 
leaves  or  mats  upon  the  outside  reddish-black,  somewhat  shiny; 
brittle,  more  or  less  porous  internally ;  odor  slight ;  taste  astringent 
and  sweetish. 

Inner  Structure. — Pegu  Catechu,  when  examined  in  water, 
shows  in  the  residue  a  number  of  anisotropic  octahedral  crystals 
(Fig.  36),  from  0.010  to  0.035  mm.  in  diameter;  a  few  tracheae 
associated  with  wood  fibers  and  leaf  fragments ;  numerous  red- 
dish-brown granular  or  amorphous  fragments  containing  more 
or  less  rod-shaped  bacteria. 

Catechu  is  somewhat  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  solution  giving  an  acid  reaction,  a 
dense  precipitate  with  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  and  a  greenish- 
black  precipitate  with  dilute  ferric  chloride  solution ;  not  less  than 
70  per  cent,  should  be  soluble  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol.  Few  or  no 
starch  grains  or  vegetable  tissues  should  be  present,  and  the  ash 
should  not  be  more  than  5  per  cent. 

Gambir  or  Pale  Catechu. — Usually  in  more  or  less  porous 
irregular  cubes,  about  25  mm.  in  diameter;  externally  dull  red- 
dish-brown ;  friable ;  internally  paler,  consisting  chiefly  of  micro- 
scopic crystals  when  examined  in  hydrated  chloral ;  odor  slight : 
taste  bitter  and  very  astringent.  About  85  per  cent,  of  gambir  is 
soluble  in  water  and  about  70  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  90  per  cent. 
alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  an  intense  green  color  with 
dilute  ferric  chloride  solution  and  does  not  yield  a  precipitate  with 
copper  sulphate  solution. 
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Inner  Structure. — Upon  scraping  a  piece  of  gambir  and 
mounting  the  separated  fragments  in  solutions  of  hyclrated  chloral 
it  shows  numerous  acicular  crystals  from  0.010  to  0.030  mm. 
which  separate  (Fig.  36)  close  to  the  edges  of  the  fragments, 
and  gradually  dissolve,  leaving  a  few  of  the  non-glandular  hairs, 
which,  when  entire,  may  be  as  long  as  0.350  mm.,  the  walls 
being  very  thick  and  with  an  even  outline ;  a  few  fragments  of 
leaves  showing  small  narrow  tracheae  with  spiral  or  annular  mark- 
ings ;  a  few  starch  grains  single  or  compound,  from  0.005  to  0.015 
mm.  in  diameter,  a  number  of  bacteria  are  usually  present. 

Constituents. — Catechutannic  acid,  25  (black  catechu)  or 
22  to  50  per  cent,  (pale  catechu),  giving  a  green  color  and  pre- 
cipitate with  solutions  of  ferric  chloride  and  in  other  respects 
resembling  the  tannin  in  oak  bark,  kino  and  krameria ;  a  substance 
somewhat  resembling  gallic  acid,  catechin,  which  crystallizes  in 
silky  needles;  catechu-red;  quercetin  and  ash  about  3  per  cent. 
Pale  catechu  contains  in  addition  a  fluorescent  principle. 

Mangrove  Extract. — The  bark  of  the  red  variety  of  Rhizo- 
phora  Mangle  or  R.  mucronata  (Fam.  Rhizophoraceie),  contains 
from  17  to  39  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid.  An  extract  is  prepared 
and  sometimes  sold  for  catechu.  It  gives  a  green  precipitate  with 
solutions  of  ferric  salts ;  a  reddish-black  color  with  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  and  aminonia ;  a  reddish-brown  color  with  sul- 
l)luiric  acid;  a  reddish  precipitate  with  lime  water,  darkened  by 
excess ;  and  a  sli^^ht  reddening  with  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  ai)i)arently  l^elongs  to  the  same  class  of 
tannins  as  hemlock,  oak,  rhatany  and  canaigre. 

Alliki)  Plants. —  P.lack  catechu  is  also  extracted  from  the 
wood  of  Acacia  Suma,  of  India.  The  harks  of  a  number  of 
species  of  Acacia  j^rowing  in  Australia,  and  known  as  wattle 
barks,  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  an  extract  resembling  black 
catechu.  The  tannin  of  Acacia  arabica  and  of  several  species  of 
C'cesalpinia  yield  on  hydrolysis  gallic  and  ellagic  acids. 

A  tannin  resembling  catechu  is  obtained  from  the  l)ark  of 
Eugenia  Snn'lhii  (Eani.  Myrtacere)  of  Australia.  A  catcnrhu- 
like  extract  is  ()l)tained  from  the  l)ark  of  the  Mahogany  Tree 
( Swietenia  Mahogoni),  one  of  tlie  Meliace«ne,  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America. 
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An  extract  (known  as  Than),  prepared  from  Tcrminalia 
Oliveri  (I'^am.  Combretaceae) ,  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  dry 
regions  of  the  Irrawaddy  Valley,  is  used  to  adulterate  Catechu. 
It  contains  a  dark  red  coloring  principle,  but  apparently  no  tan- 
nin, although  the  latter  has  been  reported  as  occurring  to  the 
extent  of  between  14  and  68  per  cent. 

Literature. — Ridenour,  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  1903,  p.  417. 

KINO.— MALABAR  OR  EAST  INDIAN  KINO.— The 
inspissated  juice  of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  and  probably  other 
species  of  Pterocarpus  (Fam.  Leguminosae,  sub-fam.  Papilion- 
acese),  trees  indigenous  to  southern  India  and  Ceylon.  The  juice 
exudes  through  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  and  is  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  The  drug  is  exported  from  Madras  and  is  known  as 
Malabar  or  East  Indian  Kino. 

Description. — Small,  angular,  opaque,  black  or  reddish-black, 
translucent,  glistening,  brittle  pieces,  nearly  free  from  dust;  the 
thin  laminae  appearing  transparent  and  ruby-red  on  the  edges; 
inodorous;  sweetish,  very  astringent  and  adhering  to  the  teeth 
when  chewed,  the  saliva  being  colored  red. 

Kino  is  only  partly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  not  less  than 
40  per  cent,  should  be  soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  solution  having 
an  acid  reaction  and  giving  a  dark  green  precipitate  with  a  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride  and  a  reddish-violet  color  with  solutions 
of  the  alkalies.  The  alcoholic  extractive  is  about  45  per  cent. 
The  yield  of  ash  should  not  exceed  3  per  cent. 

Powder. — Brownish-red;  consisting  of  sharp  angular  frag- 
ments, which  upon  the  addition  of  water,  partially  dissolve,  the 
solution  becoming  deep  red  in  color  and  leaving  numerous  small 
granules,  small  rod-shaped  bacteria,  and  a  few  indistinguishable 
plant  tissues. 

Constituents. — Tannin,  40  to  80  per  cent.,  which  resembles 
catechutannin  and  gives  a  blackish-green  color  and  precipitate 
with  solutions  of  ferric  chloride,  a  violet  color  with  solutions  of 
ferrous  salts,  and  the  aqueous  solutions  of  which  deposit  on  ex- 
posure to  air  an  insoluble,  amorphous,  reddish  substance,  kino 
red;  1.5  per  cent,  of  kinoin,  a  colorless,  crystalline  substance, 
which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  yields  on  hydrolysis,  kino 
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red.  Kino  also  contains  a  small  quantity  of  catechol  (pyro- 
catechin),  kino  red,  gallic  acid,  resin,  gum,  pectin,  13  to  15  per 
cent,  of  moisture ;  and  yields  2  to  6  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Allied  Products. — The  term  kino  is  applied  to  various 
astringent  plant  juices  which,  while  they  contain  large  amounts 
of  tannin,  do  not  appear  to  be  as  valuable  as  either  the  Malabar 
or  Australian  kino. 

Allied  Plants. — ^Australian  kino  (Red  gum  or  Eucalyptus 
gum)  is  obtained  from  Eucalyptus  rostrata  and  other  species  of 
Eucalyptus.  It  occurs  in  masses  or  small  fragments,  which  arc 
of  a  ruby  or  garnet-red  color  (not  reddish-black),  somewhat 
dusty,  but  not  so  brittle  as  Malabar  kino.  It  contains  45  to  50 
per  cent,  of  tannic  acid;  kino  red,  and  catechin.  About  80  to  90 
per  cent,  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  the  solution  having  a  neutral 
reaction.  Australian  kino  seems  to  be  more  unstable  than  Mala- 
bar kino  and  is  converted  into  insoluble  kino  red,  particularly  if 
not  thoroughly  dried. 

Eucalyptus  kino  is  also  obtained  from  the  following  species: 
Iron-bark  tree  (E.  Leucoxylon).  E.  Gunnii,  E.  obliqua,  E.  pipcr- 
ata,  E.  fici folia,  E.  stellulata,  E.  Macrorhyncha,  E.  amygdalina 
radiata.  Several  species  of  Angophora  yield  a  kino  which  is 
wholly  s()lul)lc  in  alcohol  and  is  entirely  free  from  gimi.  So-called 
liotany  iJay  (Australian)  kino  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be 
obtained  from  Eucalyptus  rcsinifera. 

Jamaica  kino  is  ol)tainc(l  from  C'occoloba  uvifcra  (Fam. 
1  *ol yji^onaco.'c ) .  A  number  of  oihcr  India  species  of  Pterocarpus 
also  furnisli  kino.  An  Afkuan  or  (iAMiUA  kino  is  obtained  from 
I*,  erinaceus,  of  Scnci;anil)ia. 

lU'TKA  or  1>KN(:\L  kino  is  obtained  from  Hutea  monospernia. 
a  tree  j^^rowincj  in  western  India  and  Indo-China. 

American  drajij^on's  l)lood,  resembling  black  kino,  is  obtained 
from  P.  Draco,  of  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana.  A  false  dragon's 
blood  is  obtained  from  Copaiba  Mopane,  of  southwestern  Africa. 

A  tannin  resemblinjMr  kino  is  obtained  from  the  Jambul  tree 
(  SvzvLnum  Tanibolana ),  of  India.  Tannin  is  also  found  in  the 
root  bark  of  Jambosa  vuljjaris,  of  the  l''ast  Indies;  the  bark  of 
Mvrtns  brabantica,  nf  Mexico  and  Peru.     A  tannin  and  a  color- 
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ing  principle  are  found  in  the  bark  of  Myrtus  Arayan,  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  A  tannin  and  resin  are  found  in  the  bark  of  Psidium 
Guajava,  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies;  Spermolepis 
gummifera,  of  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Myrtle  tree  (Myrtus 
communis),  of  southern  Asia  and  the  Mediterranean  region,  the 
tannin  in  the  latter  plant  occurring  in  larger  proportion  in  the 
galls  which  are  produced  upon  it. 

KRAMERIA.— RHATANY.— The  dried  root  of  various 
species  of  Krameria  (Fam.  Leguminosae,  sub- f am.  Caesalpin- 
aceae),  small  shrubs  indigenous  to  South  America,  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies.  There  are  three  principal  commercial  varieties : 
( 1 )  Peruvian  Rhatany,  which  is  derived  from  plants  of  Krameria 
triandra,  growing  in  Peru  and  Bolivia;  (2)  Savanilla  Rhatany, 
which  is  derived  from  more  or  less  disputed  species  of  Krameria 
(K.  Ixina),  growing  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  British 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  (3)  Para  or  Brazilian  Rhatany,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Krameria  argentea,  growing  in 
Brazil. 

Peruvian  Rhatany. — Consisting  of  a  more  or  less  cylindrical 
crown  50  mm.  in  length  and  1 5  to  20  mm.  in  diameter,  and  numer- 
ous cylindrical,  somewhat  tapering,  branching  roots  10  to  40  cm. 
in  length  and  1  to  7  mm.  in  thickness;  externally  brownish-red, 
crown  with  rugged  and  scaly  bark,  roots  smooth  or  slightly 
wrinkled  longitudinally ;  fracture  of  bark  slightly  fibrous,  of  wood, 
tough  and  splintery;  internally  reddish,  bark  1  to  2  mm.  in  thick- 
ness, somewhat  easily  separable  from  the  lighter  colored,  slightly 
radiate  wood ;  odor  slight ;  wood  nearly  tasteless,  bark  astringent. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  150. 

Powder. — Reddish-brown  :  bast  fibers  with  slightly  undulating, 
non-lignified  walls  and  sharp-pointed  ends,  frequently  associated 
with  crystal  fibers;  starch  grains  numerous,  single  or  2-  to  5- 
compound,  the  individual  grains  spheroidal,  ellipsoidal,  or  plano- 
convex, from  0.003  to  0.03S  mm.  in  diameter  and  sometimes 
with  a  central,  radial  or  star-like  cleft:  tracheae  with  simple  or 
bordered  pores,  associated  with  narrow,  spindle-shaped,  wood 
fibers  having  thick,  porous,  slightly  lignified  walls;  numerous 
cellular  fragments  with  yellowish-  or  reddish-brown  walls;  cal- 
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cium  oxalate  in  monoclinic  prisms,  0.010  to  0.100  mm.  in  length, 
or  in  microcrystals. 

Savanilla  Rhatany. — Crown  more  or  less  cylindrical  or 
truncate,  rough,  knotty;  root  externally  dark  reddish-brown, 
somewhat  purplish,  with  numerous  transverse  fissures  at  more  or 
less  reg^ilar  intervals;  periderm  not  scaly;  bark  about  twice  as 
thick  as  that  of  Peruvian  rhatanv. 

Para  Rhatany  closely  resembles  the  Savanilla  variety. 

Constituents. — Tannin  from  8  to  20  per  cent.,  krameric  acid, 
starch,  an  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  calcium  oxalate.  The  tan- 
nin is  colored  dark  green  with  solutions  of  ferric  salts  and  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  glucoside  resembling  the  one  found  in  Potenlilla 
Tormentilla  (Fam.  RosacccX)  and  ^^sculus  Hippocastanum  (Fain. 
Ilippocaslanaccic).  The  tannin  also  yields  phloroglucin  and  pro- 
tocatechuic  acid. 

The  tincture  of  Savanilla  rhatany  forms  a  clear  solution  with 
water,  which  gives  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lead  acetate  a 
purplish  precipitate  and  a  colorless  filtrate;  the  tincture  of  Peru- 
vian rhatany  forms  a  cloudy  mixture  wMth  water,  and  gives  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  lead  acetate,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate 
and  a  light  brown  filtrate,  which  is  not  further  or  altered  upon 
the  further  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  the  reagent,  and  shoiiM 
give  an  olive-brown  solution,  bavinjL^  a  {purplish  fluorescence,  upon 
the  addition  of  a  droj)  or  two  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 
Aqueous  extractive  about  9  per  cent.     Ash  about  5  per  cent. 

Allied  Plants. — Krameria  lanceolata  of  the  southern  Tnited 
States  furnishes  the  Texas  krameria,  and  K.  cistoides  of  Chile  is 
the  source  of  the  Payta  krameria.  The  root  of  Leea  speciosa 
(Fam.  V'itacece).  of  India  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Krameria. 

CHRYSAROBIXI '^r.— CHRVSAROBIN.ARARODADF- 
I^URATA. — A  neutral  principle  extracted  from  Goa  powder, 
a  substance  formed  as  a  result  of  pathological  changes  in  the 
woody  tissues  of  Vouacapoua  (Andira)  Araroba  (Fam.  Legii- 
minoScC,  sub-fauL  Papilionacea' ),  a  large  tree  growing  in  the 
southern  ])()rti()n  of  the  province  of  l>ahia,  Ilrazil.  (ioa  powder 
arises  in  the  living  cells  of  the  wood  of  the  stems.     The  cell  walls 
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become  metamorphosed,  finally  disintegrated,  forming  large 
lacunae,  in  which  are  deposited  the  altered  products  in  the  form 
of  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  which  is  more  or  less  admixed 
with  the  tissues  of  the  bark  and  wood.  The  trees  are  hewn  ami 
cut  into  convenient  pieces,  the  (ioa  powder  Ijeing  scrai)ed  out. 
The  crude  article  is  shi|)ped  from  Brazil  to  Europe,  where  it  is 
purified. 

Goa  powder  when  fresh  is  of  a  light  yellow  color,  but  on 
exposure  to  air  it  becomes  dark  brown  or  brownish-purple.  It  is 
composed  of  small,  wine-colored,  somewhat  translucent,  irregular, 
angular  fragments,  with  a  few  fragments  of  tracheae  and  libri- 
form  cells  having  bordered  pores.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform  and  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  the 
latter  being  colored  deep  red  and  showing  a  green  fluorescence. 
It  should  contain  between  50  and  75  per  cent,  of  a  neutral  prin- 
ciple, chrysarobin,  which  is  official  in  several  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias. It  also  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  resin ;  7  per  cent,  of 
bitter  extractive ;  a  small  amount  of  chrysophanic  acid,  and  yields 
about  3  per  cent,  of  ash.  Under  the  microscope  the  powder 
sometimes  shows  colorless  prismatic  crystals. 

Chrysarobin  or  purified  (lOa  powder  is  a  golden  yellow  crys- 
talline powder,  becoming  dark  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air  and 
is  inodorous  and  tasteless.  It  consists  of  needle-shaped  crystals 
or  large  prisms,  frequently  united  in  spheroidal  or  irregular  ag- 
gregates. Upon  mixing  0.001  gm.  of  chrysarobin  with  2.000  c.c. 
of  hot  water,  a  lii^ht  yellowish  or  brownish  solution  is  obtained, 
which  does  not  change  litmus  paper,  nor  give  a  precipitate  with 
solutions  of  ferric  salts.  U[)on  treating  chrysarobin  with  am- 
monia or  lime  water  and  exposing  it  to  air  for  a  day  or  so  it 
assumes  a  carmine-like  color  changing  to  violet,  due  to  its  oxida- 
tion to  chrysophanic  acid.  With  cither  sulphuric  acid,  or  strong 
solution  of  the  alkalies,  chrysarobin  is  colored  red.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkalies. 

COPAIBA.— ^ALSAMl'^^  COPAlWli,  BALSAM  CO- 
PAIVA  OR  HALSAM  Ol-  COPAIBA.— An  oleo-resin  obtained 
from  several  species  of  Copaiba  ( Fam.  Leginninosje,  sub-fam. 
CaesalpinaccaO.  trees  j^Mowing  in  tropical  South  America.     The 
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oleo-resin  is  formed  in  schizo-lysigenous  cavities,  being  a  meta- 
morphosed product  of  the  cell  walls  of  the  wood  parenchyma. 
The  cavities  increase  in  size,  unite  with  each  other  to  form  large 
reservoirs,  holding  sometimes  from  40  to  50  L.  of  oleo-resin.  It 
exudes  spontaneously,  but  is  usually  obtained  by  making  incisions 
into  the  heartwood,  about  60  cm.  from  the  ground.  There  are 
2  principal  commercial  varieties :  ( 1 )  Para  or  Maranham  Copaiba 
obtained  from  Copaiba  Langsdorffii  and  C.  coriacea,  which  is 
optically  laevogyrate.  (2)  Maracaibo  or  Venezuela  Copaiba  from 
Copaiba  officinalis  and  Ciuyanensis,  which  is  more  viscid,  darker 
in  color  and  dextrogyrate. 

Description. — A  pale  yellowish  to  yellowish-brown,  viscid 
liquid,  more  or  less  transparent  and  highly  refracting,  sometimes 
slightly  fluorescent,  having  a  distinct  aromatic  odor  and  a  bitter, 
acrid,  persistent  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  chloroform. 
ether  and  carbon  disulphide.  When  gently  heated  it  should  not  emit 
an  odor  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  colophony.  Upon  mixing  3  gm.  of 
the  oleo-resin  w-ith  2  c.c.  of  petroleum  ether  it  should  yield  a 
clear  solution  (distinction  from  Gurjun  Balsam).  Upon  mixing 
1  gm.  of  Copaiba  with  3  c.c.  of  alcohol,  heating  to  boiling  for  1 
minute  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  the  liquid  should  remain  clear 
without  the  separation  of  oily  globules  (absence  of  liquid  paraffin 
or  castor  oil). 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  from  40  to  65  per  cent.,  contain- 
ing caryophyllene  w^hich  also  occurs  in  Oil  of  Cloves ;  resin  acids 
from  35  to  40  per  cent. ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  bitter  principle  and 
an  indifferent  resin  acid,  resene. 

Allied  Pl.ants. — Trinidad  Copaiba  is  obtained  from  Copaiba 
Jacquini  and  possesses  a  terebinthinate  odor.  African  Copaiba, 
obtained  from  an  unknown  tree  of  western  Africa,  contains  10  per 
cent,  of  water  and  yields  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  a  volatile 
oil,  which  is  free  from  caryophyllene. 

Adulterants. — Oil  of  turpentine,  Gurjun  balsam,  castor  oil, 
olive  oil,  liquid  paraffin,  colophonv  and  sty  rax. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM.— BALSAM  OF  PERU 
OR  PERU  BAUSAM.— A  balsam  obtained  from  Toluifera 
Pereirae   (Fam.  Leguminosa.%  sub-fani.   Papilionacea^),  an  ever- 
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green  tree  with  a  short,  thick  trunk,  growing  in  the  moun- 
tainous forests  on  the  coast  of  Salvador.  Central  America. 
Tschirch  considers  the  tree  yielding  Peru  balsam  merely  as 
a  physiological  variety  of  the  same  tree  yielding  Tolu  bal- 
sam, Toluifera  Balsamum  Pereirae.  The  balsam  is  formed 
by  reason  of  mechanical  injuries  to  the  trees.  Schizogenous 
secretion  canals  occur  only  in  the  young  twigs,  petioles  and 
leaves,  but  are  not  formed  in  the  older  bark.  The  process  of 
producing  the  balsam  is  an  ancient  custom,  and  is  in  essential 
points  the  following :  During  the  rainy  season  in  November  and 
December  the  bark  of  the  balsam  trees  is  beaten  with  a  hammer 
on  all  sides,  leaving  uninjured  areas  between,  this  being  done  so 
as  not  to  kill  the  trees.  The  injured  bark  soon  cracks  and  can  be 
stripped  off  in  rather  long  pieces.  The  cell-walls  of  the  inner  bark 
and  their  contents  change  to  a  balsam,  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  cell  sap  or  metamorphosis  of  the  cell-walls.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  or  so,  the  maximum  yield  of  balsam  is  6l)tained,  and 
it  soaks  into  the  rags  which  have  been  applied  to  the  bark.  The 
rags  are  then  collected,  thrown  into  vessels  containing  water  and 
toiled,  until  the  balsam  is  liberated,  and  settles  to  the  bottom. 
The  water  is  decanted  and  the  balsam  poured  into  gourds  or  tin 
containers,  the  latter  when  filled,  weighing  from  10  to  40  K. 
and  are  usually  shi])ped  direct  to  Hamburg. 

Description. — A  dark  brown,  viscid  hquid,  ruby-red  and 
transparent;  in  thin  layers,  free  from  stringiness  or  stickiness:  of 
an  empyreunialic,  aromatic  vanilla-like  odor,  and  a  bitter  acrid 
persistent  taste.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform  and  only  partially 
soluble  in  ether  and  petroleum  benzin.  Upon  digesting  1  gm.  of 
l^eru  balsam  with  10  c.c.  of  petroleum  ether  in  a  rcHux  con- 
denser for  10  minutes,  and  filtering,  the  ethereal  solution  shouM 
yield  on  evaporation  a  residue  that  is  not  colored  bluish-green 
with  nitric  acid ;  nor  should  3  c.c  of  the  petroleum  ether  solu- 
tion give  a  green  or  bluish-green  color  upon  shaking  it  with 
3  c.c.  of  a  solution  (1  in  1.000)  of  copper  acetate  (detection  i>i 
Colophony). 

CoNSTiTi'ENTS. — A  volatile  oil  known  as  Cinnamein  or  Peni 
Balsam  Oil.   from  62  to  64  per  cent,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
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benzyl  benzoate  and  a  small  quantity  of  benzyl  cinnaniate  and 
other  aromatic  compounds.  Peru  Balsam  also  contains  0.05  per 
cent,  of  vanillin ;  from  30  to  38  per  cent,  of  resin  esters,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  cinnamic  ester  of  peru-resinotannol  and  a  small 
quantity  of  a  benzoic  ester  of  peru-resinotannol;  free  cinnamic 
acid  peruviol,  and  dihydro-cinnamic  acid.  The  Peru  balsam  is 
valued  accordinpf  to  the  content  of  volatile  oil  or  cinnamein 
which  it  contains. 

LiTERATi'RE. — Zomig,  Arzucidrogeu. 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM.— BALSAM  OF  TOLU  OR 
TOLU  BALSAM. — A  balsamic  resin  obtained  from  Toluifera 
Pereirae  (Fam.  Leguminosae,  sub-fam.  Papilionaceae),  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  lower  Magdalene  River,  Columbia.  The  balsam  is 
largely  produced  in  the  province  of  Tolu  and  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  According  to  Tschirch  the  plants  yielding  Tolu 
and  Peru  balsams  are  physiological  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
Balsam  of  Tolu  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  pathological  product 
similar  to  balsam  of  Peru,  this,  however,  seems  to  be  doubtful  in 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  balsam  is  obtained.  It  is  col- 
lected after  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  coniferous  oleo-resins. 
V-shaped  incisions  are  made  through  the  bark,  extending  into  the 
wood,  sufficiently  to  place  a  calabash  cup  so  as  to  receive  the  flow 
of  balsam.  Similar  cuts  are  made  higher  up  in  the  trees,  some- 
times as  many  as  20  incisions  being  made  on  one  tree.  The 
balsam  gatherer,  from  time  to  time,  empties  the  exudation  which 
fill  the  calabashes,  into  bags  of  hide.  These  are  then  shipped  to 
Savanilla  and  transferred  to  cylindrical  tin  vessels,  in  which  form 
they  are  sent  to  Europe. 

Description. — A  semi-liquid  mass  of  a  yellowish-red  color, 
which  gradually  hardens  becoming  yellowish-  or  reddish-brown; 
transparent  in  thin  layers;  pulverizable,  and  showing  numerous 
crystals  of  cinnamic  acid;  odor  agreeably  aromatic,  suggesting 
vanilla  and  benzoic  acid ;  taste  aromatic,  slightly  pungent  and  acid. 
Soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone,  chloroform  and  solutions  of  potassium 
hydrate.  An  alcoholic  solution  (5  or  10  per  cent.)  of  tolu  balsam 
gives  an  acid  reaction  with  litmus  paper,  a  greenish  color  with  a 
solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and  upon  evaporation  yields  crystals  of 
cinnamic  acid. 
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Fiu.  151.  Baptisia:  A,  needling  plant  in  its  first  year  showini;  the 
primary  rtMil  (R),  the  liyjiocolyl  (H).  the  ciityledons  (Cot),  anil  a  stem 
above  ground  with  3  green  leaves  (M.  B,  3  seedling  in  its  second  year. 
shuwinK  ihe  base  of  2  atrial  stems  (St),  developed  from  Ihc  axils  of  the 
cotyledons ;  between  these  stems  is  the  withered  base  of  the  first  shoot  of 
the  seedling.  The  young  rootlets  show  the  production  of  tubercles  which 
contain  ihe  nitrifying  bacteria.  C.  rhizome  bearing  at  the  crown  a  number 
iif  over- wintering  buds,  the  base  of  3  aerial  shoots  and  2  long  roots.  L>. 
transverse  section  of  part  of  a  root  showing  strands  of  stereome  or  selcren- 
ibymatous  fibers  (SI.  which  occur  in  the  secondary  cortex  (Col  ;  a  strand 
of  Icptomc  (L),  cambium  (Carab)  and  medullary  rays  (P),     E,  transverse 
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Constituents. — About  7  per  cent,  of  an  aromatic  volatile  oil, 
consisting  chiefly  of  benzyl  benzoate  and  a  small  quantity  of  benzyl 
cinnamate ;  from  0.2  to  1  per  cent,  of  a  light  volatile  oil  having  a 
pleasant,  aromatic  odor,  suggestive  of  hyacinth.  From  75  to  80 
per  cent,  of  a  resin  consisting  chiefly  of  a  cinnamic  ester  of  tolu- 
resinotannol,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  benzoic  ester  of  tolu- 
resinotannol.  Tolu  balsam  also  contains  0.25  per  cent,  of  vanil- 
lin; 12  to  15  per  cent,  of  free  cinnamic  acid  and  from  1  to  2  per 
cent,  of  free  benzoic  acid. 

BAPTISIA.— RADIX  BAPTISI^  TINCTORLE,  WILD 
INDIGO  ROOT. — The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Baptisia  tinc- 
toria,  a  perennial  herb  growing  in  the  eastern  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  drug  is  gathered  in  the  fall,  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  dried. 

Description. — Rhizome  cylindrical,  branching,  short,  from 
1  to  2  cm.  in  thickness;  the  terete  roots  usually  in  pieces,  from 
8  to  30  cm.  in  length  and  2  to  5  mm.  in  thickness,  externally  light 
reddish-brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  occasionally  spirally 
twisted,  cork  somewhat  scaly  and  roots  with  long  wiry,  some- 
what branching  rootlets;  fracture  short,  fibrous;  inner  surface 
light  yellow,  bark  thick,  and  easily  separable  from  the  porous 
radiate  wood;  odor  distinct,  fragrant;  taste  bitter  and  slightly 
acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  151. 

Powder. — Light  brown ;  starch  grains  numerous,  either  single 
or  compound,  the  individual  grains  spheroidal,  plano-convex  or 
polygonal,  from  0.003  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter;  trachex  with 
simple,  long  slit-like  pores  or  bordered  pores ;  wood  and  bast  fibers 
very  long,  with  sharp  attenuated  ends  and  very  thick,  non-lignified 
walls;  medullary  rays  1  to  2  cells  wide,  having  thick  porous 
walls  and  containing  numerous  starch  grains;  starch-bearing 
parenchyma;  fragments  of  yellowish-brown  cork,  the  walls  be- 
coming faintly  cherry-red  upon  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
phloroglucin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

section  of  part  of  root-stele;  the  hadrome  or  xylem  (H)  occurs  in  3  rays 
separated  by  narrow  medullary  rays  (P)  consisting  of  parenchyma;  tra- 
cheae or  vessels  (V).  F,  an  ovoid  legume,  tipped  with  the  long,  curved, 
subulate  style.  G.  one  of  the  3-foliate  leaves,  the  individual  leaflets  being 
obovate.— After  Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1908,  p.  295. 
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Constituents. — A  cr>'stalline  alkaloid,  cytisine  (baptitoxine), 
which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  -alcohol  and  is  almost  insoluble 
in  ether  and  chlorofonn.  It  also  occurs  in  laburnum  (Cytisus 
Laburnum).  It  also  contains  baptin  which  forms  acicular  crystals 
and  is  pur^;ative ;  and  about  6  per  cent,  of  baptisin  which  occurs  in 
crystals  and  appears  to  be  a  glucoside. 

GALK(;A.— IIERHA  GALKC^A^:,  EUROPEAN  GOAT'S 
RUE. — The  dried  flowering  tops  of  Galega  officinaHs  (Fam. 
LeguminoscE,  sub-fam.  Papilionaceae),  a  perennial  herb  common 
in  southern  Europe  and  to  some  extent  cultivated.  The  tops  are 
gathered  in  July  and  August,  at  the  time  of  the  flowering  of  the 
plant,  and  carefully  dried. 

Description. — Stem  cylindrical,  hollow,  from  2  to  5  mm.  in 
diameter,  pale  green  or  greenish-brown,  distinctly  longitudinally 
ribbed  or  furrowed ;  leaves  odd-pinnate,  leaflets  nearly  sessile, 
elliptical,  entire  and  mucronate  tipped,  from  10  to  40  mm.  in 
length  and  from  5  to  12  mm.  in  width,  of  a  light  green  or  green- 
ish-brown color,  nearly  glabrous;  flowers  about  15  mm.  in  length, 
white  or  violet-blue  and  borne  in  racemes ;  calyx  tube  about  4  mm. 
in  length  and  with  long,  bristly  pointed  teeth ;  corolla  papiliona- 
ceous;  fruit  a  flat,  linear  legume  from  2  to  4  cm.  in  length  and 
from  2  to  4  mm.  in  width  with  a  very  sharp,  bristly  pointed  or 
thread-like  summit ;  seeds  from  4  to  6  in  each  legume,  broadly 
elliptical,  compressed  from  2  to  4  mm.  in  length,  brownish-black 
in  color;  odor  slight;  taste  slightly  bitter. 

C'oNSTiTi'EN TS. — A  bitter  j)rinciple  and  tannic  acid. 

MKLir.OTUS.— HERBA  MELILOTI,  YELLOW  MELl- 
LOT,  YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER.— The  dried  leaves  and 
flowering  tops  of  Melilotus  otificinalis  (Eam.  Leguminos^e,  sub- 
fam.  Papilionace«T),  a  biennial  herb  indigenous  to  Europe  and 
common  in  waste  places  throughout  the  I  nited  States. 

Descriptiox. — Stem  from  2  to  5  mm.  in  thickness,  longitudi- 
nally furrowed,  light  olive-green  and  nearly  glabrous,  or  the 
young  twigs  Anally  pubescent ;  leaves  trifoliate,  having  petioles 
from  5  to  10  mm.  in  length,  the  leaflets  obovate-oblong,  summit 
rounded  or  obtuse,  margin  closely  serrate ;  flowers  in  small  spike- 
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like  racemes;  corolla  papilionaceous,  when  fresh  yellow,  on  dry- 
ing, yellowish-brown,  and  about  3  mm.  in  length;  pods  ovoid 
about  4  mm.  in  length,  scarcely  dehiscent  and  containing  1  or  2 
seeds;  odor  fragrant  resembling  coumarin;  taste  slightly  bitter 
and  pungent. 

Powder. — Light  green;  non-glandular  hairs,  uniseriate, 
3-celled;  fragments  of  calyx  having  glandular  hairs,  consisting  of 
a  2-  to  3-celled  stalk  and  a  multicellular  head ;  tracheae  and  scleren- 
chymatous  fibers  associated  with  crystal  fibers,  each  of  the  cells 
of  the  latter  having  a  single  rhombohedral  crystal;  pollen  grains 
ellipsoidal  having  3  thin  places  for  germination  of  pollen  tubes. 

CoNSTiTiENTS. — Coumarin ;  nielilotic  acid,  in  part  free  and 
combined  with  coumarin;  a  volatile  oil  (melilotal)  which  is  prob- 
ably an  anhydride  or  lactone  of  melilotic  acid. 

SOY  BEAN. — The  seeds  of  Glycine  hispida  (l^'ani.  Legu- 
minosa?,  sub-fam.  P^apilionacex),  an  important  food  plant  and 
forage  crop.  The  plant  is  an  annual  with  trifoliate  hairy  leaves, 
rather  inconspicuous  pale  or  violet-colored  flowers,  and  with 
broad  pods  containing  2  to  5  seeds.  The  seeds  are  more  or  less 
compressed,  spheroidal  or  elliptical  and  vary  in  color  from  whitish 
or  yellowish-green  to  brownish-black.  The  yield  of  seed  per 
acre  may  run  as  high  as  40  biisliels.  As  a  forage  crop  it  yields 
when  cured  as  high  as  2  to  3  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  The  seeds  con- 
tain about  5  per  cent,  of  starch  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  protein  sub- 
stances. The  seeds  are  therefore  very  nutritive  and  are  exten- 
sively used  in  feeding  of  live  stock.  In  Japan  the  seeds  are 
known  as  "Soy,"  being  derived  from  the  Japanese  word  '|Shoyu," 
in  allusion  to  a  prej^aration  made  from  the  seeds.  In  Europe  it  is 
also  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  food.  In  this  country  it  is  used 
to  some  extent  as  a  food  for  persons  suffering  from  diabetes. 

TRIFOLIUM.— RED  CE0VP:R  BEOSSOMS.— The  flower- 
ing heads  of  Trifolium  pratense  (Fam.  Eeguminosa?,  sub-fam. 
Papilionaccne),  a  perennial  herb  commonly  cultivated  for  fodder 
and  naturalized  throughout  the  United  States. 

Description. — Heads  globose  or  ovoid,  from  1.3  to  3  cm.  in 
length,  consisting  of  numerous  purplish-red  or  pinkish-brown 
papilionaceous  flowers,  al>out  10  mm.  in  length ;  calyx  pubescent. 
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and  with  subulate  teeth  shorter  than  the  corolla ;  odor  fragrant ; 
taste  somewhat  sweetish  and  bitter. 

Constituents. — A  volatile  oil,  coumaric  acid,  salicylic  acid, 
myricyl  alcohol,  heptacosane,  hentriacontane,  sitosterol,  isorham- 
netin,  together  with  several  new  phenolic  substances  and  gluco- 
sides,  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sugar. — Power,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.,  1910,  p.  231. 

Allied  Plants. — The  flowxrs  of  TrifoHum  incarnatum  (Fani. 
Leguminosae),  contain  a  volatile  oil,  a  quantity  of  sugar,  benzoic 
and  salicylic  acids,  with  apparently  a  trace  of  P-coumaric  acid, 
pratol,  qu^rcetin,  and  a  new  glucoside  designated  incamatrin,  an 
alcohol,  hentriacontane,  a  phytosterol,  a  phytosterol  glucoside  and 
a  mixture  of  fatty  acids. — Power,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc,  1910,  p. 
1004. 

ABRUS.— ABRI  SEMINA,  SEMEN  JEQUIRITV,  JE- 
QUIRITY,  WILD  LIQUORICE  SEED.— The  seeds  of  Abrus 
precatorious  (Fam.  Leguminosae,  sub- f am.  Papilionace8e),a  climb- 
ing shrub  common  to  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  of  both 
hemispheres.  The  roots  are  known  as  Wild  or  Indian  liquorice 
and  contain  1.5  ])er  cent,  of  a  substance  resembling  glycyrrhizin. 
They  also  contain  8  per  cent,  of  an  acrid  resin  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  an  alkaloid,  abrine,  which  precludes  the  root  being  sub- 
stituted for  glycyrrhiza.  The  leaves  yield  about  10  per  cent,  of 
glycyrrhizin.  The  seeds  have  been  employed  in  the  making  of 
rosaries  and  are  known  as  prayer  beads.  Owing  to  their  toxic 
properties,  care  should  be  exercised  when  they  are  used  by 
children. 

Description. — Ovoid,  globular,  from  5  to  9  mm.  in  length, 
hard,  smooth  and  shining,  of  2  distinct  colors,  the  lower  or 
hilum  portion  scarlet  red  and  with  a  large  lenticular  scar;  the 
upper  portion  purplish-black;  testa,  shell-like  and  enclosing  a 
light  yellowish-brown  embryo  having  2  large  cotyledons  and  an 
incurved  radicle. 

Inner  Structure. — Epidermis  of  palisade-like  stone  cells 
having  characteristic  thickened  walls  and  containing  either  a 
reddish  pigment,  colored  orange-red  upon  the  addition  of  solu- 
tions of  the  alkalies,  or  a  violet  pigment  in  the  blackish  layers; 
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a  layer  of  peculiarly  thickened  cells  having  large  intercellular 
spaces;  a  broad  strand  of  parenchyma;  perisperm  of  thin-walled 
mucilage  cells;  cotyledons  of  polyhedral  parenchyma  cells  with 
thick  porous  walls,  and  containing  a  granular  content  which  is 
apparently  neither  starch  nor  aleurone. 

Constituents. — Abrin  (jequiritin),  an  agglutinating  phytal- 
bumose,  resembling  in  its  physiological  action  ricin.  It  is  very 
toxic,  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  decomposed 
upon  heating  to  85°  C.  Recent  researches  show  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  abrusalbumin  ( «-phytalbumose)  and  abrusglobin.  It 
also  contains  an  enzyme,  abric  acid  and  a  coloring  principle. 

PHASEOLUS  MULTIFLORUS.— SCARLET  RUNNER 
BEAX. — A  well  known,  largely  used  vegetable  (Fam.  Legu- 
niinos^e,  sub- fam.  Papilionaceae).  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
roots  of  this  plant  are  narcotic  and  poisonous.  A  chemical  exam- 
ination was  made  of  a  quantity  of  roots  which  were  obtained 
from  plants  cultivated  at  Dartford,  Kent  and  the  following 
products  were  isolated ;  an  enzyme  which  hydrolyzed  amygdalin ; 
a  small  amount  of  an  essential  oil ;  f uran-^3-carboxylic  acid ;  allan- 
toin ;  a  phytosterol ;  small  amounts  of  a  phytosterol  glucoside  and 
pentatriacontane ;  a  new  crystalline  glucoside,  phaseosaponin, 
and  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids.  The  roots  also  contain  some  resin 
and  amorphous  j^^lucosidic  material  and  a  quantity  of  reducini; 
sugar.  No  alkaloid  was  present,  nor  could  any  trace  of  a  com- 
pound capable  of  yielding  hydrogen  cyanide  be  detected.  Phys- 
iological tests,  in  conjunction  with  the  results  of  the  chemical 
examination,  afforded  no  evidence  that  the  roots  of  the  scarlet 
runner  bean,  as  obtained  from  cultivated  plants,  possess  the  toxic 
properties  ascribed  to  them. — Power,  Pharni.  Jour.,  1913.  p.  530. 

ERYTHROPHLOEUM  GUINEENSE.— The  bark  of  Ery- 
throphloeum  Guineense  (Fam.  Leguniinosae.  sub-fam.  Caesalpin- 
aceae),  a  tree  indigenous  to  central  and  western  Africa.  The 
bark  of  the  tree  is  also  known  as  sassy  bark,  casca  bark,  doom 
bark,  and  in  the  vernacular  of  the  Congo  as  Nkasa.  It  has  lK*en 
employed  by  the  natives  of  western  Africa  as  an  ordeal  in  their 
trials  for  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  as  well  as  for  other  criminal  pur- 
IK>ses,  and  apparently   also  enters   into  the  composition   of  the 
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arrow-poison  of  the  Pigmies.  A  chemical  examination  of  the 
bark  resulted  in  the  isolation  of  several  well-known  compounds 
and  the  presence  of  a  highly  toxic  alkaloid,  designated  by  previous 
investigators  as  erythrophleine.  Neither  this  alkaloid  nor  its  salts 
could,  however,  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state. — Power,  Amer. 
Jour.  Pharm.,  1912,  p.  337. 

ROBINIA  PSEUDO- ACACIA  or  common  locust  (Fam. 
Leguminosae,  sub- fam.  Papilionaceae). — The  bark  of  this  well- 
known  tree  possesses  highly  poisonous  properties.  These  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  protein,  Robin,  which  is  soluble  in  water. — 
Power,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1913,  p.  339. 

DERRIS  ULIGINOSA  (Fam.  Leguminosae,  sub-fam. 
Papilionaceae).— jThc  stem  of  this  species  of  Derris  is  used  in  the 
Far  East  as  a  fish  poison.  The  material  employed  for  its  inves- 
tigation was  obtained  from  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  poisonous  property  resides  in  a  resin,  which,  together 
with  other  constituents  of  the  drug,  was  chemically  examined. — 
Power,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1902,  p.  296. 

r;  E  R  A  N  I  A  C  E  ^-,     OR    G  E  R  A  N  I  U  M     r^  A  M  I  L  Y. 

A  small  family  of  about  500  species,  native  to  temperate 
climates  and  most  abundant  in  South  Africa.  The  flowers  are 
perfect,  regular,  5-nierous  and  hypogynous.  The  fruit  is  an 
elastically-dehiscent  capsule  separating  with  their  long  styles  from 
the  axis.  Among  the  anatomical  characters  peculiar  to  the  plants 
of  this  family,  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Schizogenous 
secretory  cavities  containing  either  an  amorphous  or  crystalline 
brownish-red  substance  are  found  in  a  number  of  species  of 
Oxalis.  Tannin-secreting  cells  are  common  in  the  roots  of 
Geranium.  Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  usually  in  the  form  of 
solitary  crystals  or  rosette  aggregates,  raphides  occurring  only 
in  the  nnicilage  cells  of  Impatiens.  In  the  pericycle  there 
occur  cither  isolated  groups  of  bast  fibers  or  a  composite  and  con- 
tinuous ring  of  sclerenchymatous  tissues.  The  tracheae  have 
either  simple  porous  walls  or  annular  and  spiral  thickenings. 
Myrosin  cells,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Crucifercc  and  have 
already  been  described,  occur  in  Tropaeolum. 
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GERANIUM.— WILD  OR  SPOTTED  CRANESBILL.— 
The  dried  rhizome  of  Geranium  maculatum  (Fam.  Geraniaceae), 
a  perennial  herb,  indigenous  to  Canada  and  the  eastern  and  central 
United  States.  The  rhizome  is  collected  in  the  late  summer  or 
early  autumn. 

Description. — Horizontal,  cylindrical,  tuberculate,  or  irregu- 
larly curved,  2.5  to  5  cm.  in  length,  3  to  10  mm.  in  diameter;  exter- 
nally dark  brown,  wrinkled,  upper  and  side  portions  with  numer- 
ous buds  or  circular  stem-scars,  under  surface  with  numerous 
root-scars;  fracture  short;  internally  light  brown,  bark  thin,  wood 
indistinct,  pith  large;  odor  slight;  taste  astringent. 

Inner  Structure. — Cork  consisting  of  several  rows  of 
tangentially-elongated  cells ;  cortex  of  starch-bearing  parenchyma 
and  cells  containing  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate.  The 
stele  is  somewhat  excentric,  having  a  closed  ring  of  cambium,  of 
which  the  interfascicular  is  especially  developed.  Fibrovascular 
bundles  are  of  the  collateral  type  and  between  them  occur  isolated 
strands  of  leptome  (several  in  each  ray)  which  are  developed 
from  the  interfascicular  cambium;  pith  composed  of  numerous 
starch-bearing  parenchyma  cells  and  apparently  free  from  calcium 
oxalate.  With  the  exception  of  the  tracheae  there  are  no  lignified 
tissues. 

Powder. — Dark  brown ;  starch  grains  somewhat  ellipsoidal  or 
ovoid,  from  0.010  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter;  rosette  aggregates 
of  calcium  oxalate,  0.045  to  0.070  mm.  in  diameter ;  tracheae  an- 
nular or  scalariform;  parenchyma  with  irregular  tannin  masses. 

CoN-STiTUENTS. — Tannin  15  to  25  per  cent.,  which  on  hydro- 
lysis yields  gallic  acid ;  starch,  and  calcium  oxalate. 

Allied  Plants. — Other  species  of  Geranium  contain  similar 
principles. 

LINAGES,    OR    FLAX    FAMILY. 

A  small  family  of  herbs  and  shrubs  having  perfect,  regular, 
4-  to  6-merous,  hypogynous  and  nearly  symmetrical  flowers. 
The  fruit  is  usually  a  capsule,  containing  1  or  2  seeds  in  each 
locule,  there  usually  being  twice  as  many  locules  as  there  are 
styles.     Of  special  anatomical  interest  is  the  mucilaginous  epi- 
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dermal  layer  in  the  seeds  and  leaves  of  Linum.  Calcium  oxalate 
is  secreted  only  in  the  form  of  solitary  crystals.  The  non-glandu- 
lar hairs  are  of  the  unicellular  type.  Glandular  hairs  when 
present  always  have  a  multicellular  stalk.  The  tracheae  usually 
have  simple  pores  and  the  sclerenchymatous  fibers  are  generally 
marked  by  bordered  pores. 

LINUM.— LINSEED  OR  FLAXSEED.— The  seed  of  Li- 
num usitatissimum  (Fam.  Linacese),  an  annual,  which  is  culti- 
vated in  nearly  all  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  either  for  the 
fiber  (flax)  or  seed. 

Descrii*tion. — Anatropous,  ovoid  or  oblong-lanceolate,  flat- 
tened, somewhat  less  rounded  on  one  side  and  on  one  margin, 
summit  acute  or  beaked,  chalazal  end  rounded,  plano-convex  in 
cross  section ;  from  4  to  5  mm.  in  length,  2  to  2.5  mm.  in  breadth. 
0.5  to  0.75  mm.  in  thickness ;  externally  light  brown,  very  smooth 
and  glossy,  the  raphe  extending  as  a  distinct,  light  yellow  ridge 
along  one  edge,  outer  wall  of  epidermal  cells  transparent,  muci- 
laginous and  swelling  in  water ;  easily  cut ;  endosperm  white,  ad- 
hering to  the  seed-coat,  embryo  light  green,  straight,  3  to  4  mm.  in 
length,  1  to  2  mm.  in  breadth,  cotyledons  plano-convex;  odor 
slight ;  taste  mucilaginous  and  slightly  unpleasant. 

Inner  STRucTrRE. — (Fig.  152).  A  thin  mucilaginous  epider- 
mis; two  layers  of  parenchyma  which  overlie  a  continuous  ring 
of  stone-cells  liavin;^  yellowish,  porous  walls  and  rather  large 
luinina ;  a  pigment  layer,  the  cells  having  a  reddish-brown  con- 
tent; eiidospenn  consisting  of  from  6  to  10  rows  of  cells,  sur- 
rounding the  two  larj^c  plano-convex  cotyledons;  the  cells  of  both 
the  endosperm  and  the  cotyledons  contain  a  fixed  oil  and  aleuronc 
grains,  the  latter  being  from  0.003  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter. 

Linseed  or  Flaxseed  Meal.-  -( l^g.  153).  Lemon-yellow;  frag- 
ments of  seed-coat  with  nnicilaginous  epidermal  cells;  sub-epider- 
mal tissue  composed  of  two  rows  of  yellowish  cells  with  rather 
large  intercellular  spaces;  a  layer  of  sclerenchymatous  fibers, 
which  are  0.100  to  0.250  mm.  in  length  and  about  0.010  mm.  in 
diameter  and  with  numerous  simple  pores;  several  layers  of 
obliterated  cells :  and  a  layer  of  pigment  cells  which  are  more  or 
less  tabular  or  jiolygnnal,  tangentially-elongated  and  with  a  red- 
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■  or  yellowish -brown  pigment,  which  is  colored  dark  blue 
ftith  solutions  of  ferric  chloride.  The  endosperm  is  made  up  of 
!  to  6  layers  of  cells  containing  oil  and  difficultly  distinguishable 
[trotein  grains.     The  embryo  contains  considerable  oil  and  large 


[;.  I.y.     Transverse  section  of  flaxseed:  E.  epidermal  ctlls  with  small 
and   wry  thick   outer  wall   showing   mucilage   lamella! ;   PY.   PO, 
larcnchyma  cells ;  ST,  stone  cells :  P.  parenchyma  beneath  siLine  cells ;  O. 
^lilileraled  cells:  CO.  cells  with  reildisli-lirown  contents;  EN,  emlospcrm. 

bllcuronc  grains  0.010  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter,  the  crystalloids  of 
which  can  be  more  readily  discerned  on  treating  the  material  first 
f  Mrith  i-hlorofonn  and  then  mounting  in  an  iodiu  sohltion.     I''l;ix- 


FlC.  153.  Ground  flaxseed:  p,  epidermis;  c.  epiilcrmal  cells  with  broken 
IBtiniied  layer:  E.  parenchyma  cells  beneath  the  epidermis ;  f.  short 
tclcrcrKhymalous  fibers;  qu.  colorless  cells  litneath  the  sclerenchymalous 
%ers ;  g.  pigment  cells  with  thick,  porous  walls  and  ycllnwlsh-brown 
iontcnts:  C,  cells  of  cotyledons  containing  aleuronc  grains. — After  Moeller. 

tseed  does  not  contain  starch  and  the  commercial  product  should 
not  show  more  than  10  starch  j^rains  to  a  milligram  of  powder; 
1  it  should  yield  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  a  saponifiable  oil,  and 
■■not  more  llian  6  per  cent,  of  ash. 
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Ground  flaxseed  is  sometimes  infested  by  maggots.  In  order 
to  o^jviate  this,  it  should  Ije  recently  prepared  and  carefully  pre- 
served in  tin  cans  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform. 

Ground  flaxseed  (flaxseed  meal  or  crushed  linseed)  is  not 
infrequently  deficient  in  oil  on  accotmt  of  its  being  admixed  with 
"oil-cake"  or  ''cake-meal."  The  latter  is  the  residue  after  ex- 
pressing about  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  oil  naturally  occurring 
in  the  crushed  linseed,  and  the  deficiency-  is  sometimes  made  up 
by  the  addition  of  mineral  oils.  Ground  flaxseed  sometimes  con- 
tains fragments  of  the  cereals  rye  and  wheat,  which  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  cereals  grow  in  with  the  flax,  and  partly 
because  it  is  sometimes  shipped  in  meal  or  flour  sacks. 

&)NStiti:ents. — Fixed  oil  30  to  40  per  cent. :  proteins  about 
25  per  cent. ;  mucilage  in  outer  walls  of  the  epidennal  cells ;  ash 
1  to  4  per  cent. 

Alijei)  F'lant. — In  False  Flax  (Camelina  sativa)  of  Europe 
the  sclerenchymatous  fibers  are  replaced  by  broad,  short  stone 
cells,  and  the  epidermal  cells  on  the  addition  of  water  eject  a 
central  column  of  mucilage. 

K  K  Y  T  H  K  ( )  X  Y  L  A  C  K  Al,    OR    COCA    T  A  M  I  L  Y. 

A  very  small  family  represented  1)y  2  genera,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  is  i^rythroxylon.  They  are  mostly  tropical 
shrubs  with  entire  leaves,  5-meroiis  flowers  and  the  fruit  is  a 
l-secded,  reddish  drupe  resembling  that  of  dogwood.  The  anat- 
omy of  the  plants  of  this  family  closer  resembles  that  of  the 
Linaceaj.  Of  special  interest  is  the  development  of  papilla;  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  leaves  and  is  characteristic  of  Er^^throx- 
ylon  Coca  (Fig.  155). 

COCA.— COCA  LEAVES.— The  leaves  of  ICrythroxylon 
("oca,  and  its  varieties  (Fam.  Erythroxylacea*),  shrubs  (Fig. 
154)  probably  indii^enoiis  to  r)()livia  and  Peru,  where  they  arc 
extensively  cultivated,  as  well  as  in  Java  and  Ceylon.  The 
leaves  when  fully  grown  arc  picked  and  quickly  dried  in  the 
sun.  Two  or  three  harvests  are  obtained  a  year.  There  are  two 
principal  commercial  varieties — Bolivian  (Huanco)  and  Peruvian 
(Truxillo),  the  former  being  preferred.     On  keeping  the  leaves 
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the  alkaloid  cocaine  is  dissipated  and  they  lose  their  stimulating 
properties,  (larticularly  if  they  are  not  thoroughly  dried. 

Bolivian  Coca. — Oval,  obovate  or  elliptical,  3  to  7  cm.  in 
length,  2  to  .1  cm.  iu  breadth  (Fig.  154) ;  summit  acute,  shghtly 


Fic.  154.  Flowerins:  branch  of  Erytliroxylon  Coca  .iliowinp;  the  parallel 
lines  on  either  side  of  the  midrib,  which  are  not  true  veins,  but  due  to  an 
extra  development  of  hyfHjdermal  cells  in  this  region. — After  Reiche. 

mucronate;  base  acute;  margin  entire,  somewhat  revolute;  upper 
surface  dark  green,  glabrous,  midrib  with  a  distinct  ridge;  under 
surface  yellowish-green,  distinctly  undulate,  with  numerous 
minute  papillae,  frequently  with  a  parallel  line  about  4  mm.  from 
the  midrib  on  either  side  and  extending  from  the  base  to  the 
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summit ;  petiole  dark  brown,  1  to  6  mm.  in  length ;  texture  some- 
what coriaceous ;  odor  distinct ;  with  a  bitter  taste,  and  producing 
a  sensation  of  numbness. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  155. 


Fig.  155.  Transverse  scctiun  o!  coca  leaf  near  the  midrib;  U,  upper 
epidermis;  P.  piilisadi-  cells,  somi-  of  which  contain  monoclinic  prisms  of 
calcium  oxalate;  M,  loose  parenrli.vma.  some  of  the  cells  of  which  also 
contain  monoclinic  prism.s  of  calcium  oxalate;  L,  lower  epidermis  with 
dislincl  papillx:  CA,  monoclinic  prism  of  calcium  oxalate;  SF,  scleren- 
chymalous  fil«;rs ;  T,  tracheae ;  S,  sieve. 

Peruvian  Coc^. — Leaves  usually  more  broken,  3  to  5.5  cm. 
in  lengtli,  1.5  to  2  cm.  in  breadth;  upper  surface  light  green, 
ridge  on  ihc  midrib  fainl  or  wanting;  under  surface  light  yellow- 
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ish-green,  the  curved  line  on  cither  side  of  the  midrib  usually 
wanting;  more  or  less  fragile;  sensation  of  numbness  on  tasting 
the  drug  not  so  pronounced. 

The  flowers  of  a  species  of  Inga  (Fam.  I.eginiiinosje)  are 
frequently  present.  The  pedicel  is  about  2  mm.  in  length;  the 
calyx  yeliowish-brown,  about  1  cm.  in  length,  S-toothed,  pubes- 


FiG.  156.  Coca  leaf:  O.  Iicxagonal  prisms  of  calciiirn  ux;ilatc;  U. 
surface  section  of  a  cell  of  the  upper  epidermis;  L,  fraf^mcnts  of  dorsal 
or  lower  epidermis  in  surface  section  showing  the  papilla',  in  ihe  form 
of  circles,  when  seen  in  surface  view,  also  transverse  sections  showing  the 
papillose  epidermal  cells ;  S,  sclcrenchymatous  lilK?rs ;  M.  loose  paren- 
chyma.   Two  fragments  with  annular  trache;e  are  also  shown. 

cent;  corolla  cylindrical,  or  .somewhat  funnel-shaped.  5-toothed, 
about  1  cm.  in  length,  yellowish-brown,  very  pubescent;  stamen? 
numerous,  more  or  less  uniteri  into  a  tube,  cx.scrted;  filaments 
reddish-brown. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  155. 

Powder. — (Fig.  156),    Dark  green,  fragmetits  of  epidermal 


tissue  of  more  or  less  polygonal  cells  and  elliptical  stomala,  llic  lat- 
ter usually  with  two  neighboring  cells;  papilla  of  under  surface 
appear  as  circular  marking;'*,  one  mTurrins*  Jn  the  center  of  each 


Pui.  157.  Crystals  of  cocaine  chloro-platinalc.  To  '/2  c,c.  of  n  1  per 
cent,  solmion  of  cocaine  are  added  2  drops  of  platinum  chloride  test  solu- 
tion. The  test  tube  should  not  be  shaken,  as  larger  and  better  formed 
crystals  will  result  when  the  solution  is  undisturbed.  A  buff-colored  pre- 
cipitate is  formed  which,  under  the  microscope,  appears  as  Urge  feathers 
or  plumes,  sometimes  arranged  in  stellate  pattern.  In  higher  dilutions 
(1:600)   crystals  slowly  form  which  "resemble  carpet  tacks." 

Alpha-eucaine,  with  the  above  test,  forms  bundles  of  fine  needles: 
bcia-eucainc.  after  30  minutes,  gives  a  few  large,  leaf-like  forms,  rosettes 
and  culws;  holocaine  gives  small  stars;  acoine  gives  an  amorphous  precip- 
itate, while  stovainc  and  cuphthalmine  give  no  precipitates.  None  of  the 
precipitates  yielded  by  the  cocaine  substitutes  rcsemhlc  the  cocaine  chlom- 
plfltinate  in  any  way. — After  Seller  and  Enger.  Amer.  Jnur.  I'harm..  1911. 
p.  195, 

of  the  polygonal  cells ;  calcium  oxalate  in  nionoclinic  prisms  from 
0.003  to  0.015  mm,  in  diameter,  occurring  cither  singly  or  in 
crystal  fibers;  fragments  of  trachcx  and  thin-walled  sclcrenchy- 
matous  fibers.     In  the  powder  of  Hnanuca  Coca  the  very  long. 


septate  hairs  of  the  corolla  of  Inga  flowers  with  their  thick  yellow- 
ish walls  are  occasionally  present;  as  also  the  curved,  unicellular, 

non-gIantlu!ar  hairs  from  tlic  ^tem";  of  xhh  plant. 


Fic.  158.  Crystals  of  coeainc-chluro-aiiraic.  To  I  c.c.  of  a  dilute  solu- 
tion (1:300)  of  cocaine  are  added  3  drops  of  gold  chloride  test  solution, 
avoiding  shaking  as  in  the  case  of  the  platinum  chloride  tesL  A  precipitate 
itnmcdiateiy  forms  and  slowly  changes  from  the  amorphous  into  the  crys- 
talline state.  Under  the  microscope,  the  crystals  resemble  fern-fronds, 
generally  with  a  stellate  arrangement.  In  dilutions  of  1 ;  12,000,  similar 
crystals  form  after  long  standing. 

With  the  gold  test,  alpha-eucaine  gives  branching,  twig-like  crystals ; 
stovaine  gives  large  crystals  resembUng  those  of  cocaine  chloroplalinaie 
in  general  structure,  but  differ  in  that  the  branches  possess  smaller 
hraaches.  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  cocaine  chloroplatinate,  Atnor- 
nhous  precipitates  are  given  with  beta-ettcaine,  acoinc  and  holocaine. 
Euphthatmine  gives  no  precipitate. — After  Seiter  and  Enger,  .^mer.  Jour. 
Pharm.,  1911.  p.  19S. 

Constituents. — Several  alkaloids,  including  cocaine,  cinna- 
myl-cocaine,  truxilline  and  ecgonine.  Of  these  cocaine  is  the 
most  important,  the  Bolivian  leaves  containing  the  greatest 
amount,  or  0,5  to  1  per  cent.;  the  other  alkaloids  preponderate 
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in  the  Peruvian  leaves,  which  usually  do  not  contain  more  than 
one-half  or  two-thirds  as  much  cocaine  as  the  Bolivian  leaves; 
the  Java  leaves  also  contain  benzoyl-pseudotropine ;  in  addition, 
coca  leaves  contain  a  volatile  aromatic  principle;  a  tannin  givinij^ 
a  green  color  with  solutions  of  ferric  salts ;  and  calcium  oxalate. 

It  has  been  shown  that  young  coca  leaves  contain  2.02  per 
cent,  of  total  alkaloids,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  older 
leaves,  while  the  amount  of  ash  yielded  by  them  is  slightly  less, 
being  6.4  per  cent.  The  constituents  of  Ceylon  Coca  resemble 
those  of  the  Java  variety. 

Cocaine  (the  methyl  ester  of  benzoyl-ecgonin).  At  25°  C 
one  part  of  cocaine  is  soluble  in  600  parts  of  water;  5  parts  of 
alcohol;  3.8  parts  of  ether;  and  one  part  of  chloroform  or  ben- 
zol. It  is  insoluble  in  glycerin.  The  individual  crystals  as 
usually  obtained  on  a  microscopic  slide  vary  in  length  from  0.4 
mm.  to  2  mm. 

Cocaine. — Crystals  from  dilute  alcohol,  or  a  mixture  of 
alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform. 

Monoclinic :  a:  b:  c  =  0.8432 : 1 : 1.032 ;  /9=  73°  50'.^ 

Forms  observed:    Base   (001);  orthopinacoid   (100);  prism 

(110);  and  clinodome  (Oil)    (?). 

Angles:    Angle  on  the  base  between   the  prism-base  edi^e*^ 

(001-110 AOOl-llO)  =99°  44'  (normals). 

Habit :  Tabular  on  the  base,  elongated  along  the  h  axis. 
The  crystals  are  apparently  hemimorphic.  the  termination  on 
one  end  of  the  b  axis  being  the  prism  faces,  and  on  the  other 
end  the  clinodome.  This  hemimorphism  is,  however,  not  certain. 
It  was  not  observed  bv  Fock.^ 

Optical  properties:  As  viewed  on  the  base,  the  elongation 
of  the  crystal  (b  axis)  is  the  direction  of  least  refractive  index. 
The  optical  orientation  further  than  this  was  not  determined. 

Cocaine  hydrochloride  occurs  in  two  forms,  the  hydrous 
salt  crystallizing  from  aqueous  solutions ;  and  the  anhydrous,  from 
non-aqueous  solvents,  such  as  alcohol.  The  latter  is  supposedly 
the  official  salt  and  is  erroneously  stated  to  crystallize  in  mono- 


1  Tschermak  in  Lossen's  paper.  Ann.  Chcm.  Pharm..  1865,  133.  p.  355. 
See  also  A.  Fock,  Zeitschr.  f.  Krystallog,  1890,  17,  p.  370. 
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clinic  prisms.  At  25"*  C  one  part  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  is 
soluble  in  0.4  part  of  water ;  2.6  parts  of  alcohol ;  18.5  parts  of 
chloroform;  and  4  parts  of  glycerin.  The  microscopic  crystals 
of  the  anhydrous  salt  may  attain  a  length  of  3  mm.  The  hydrous 
salt  affords  long  needles  or  elongated  plates,  which,  when  crys- 
tallized on  a  microscopic  slide,  may  attain  a  length  of  20  mm. 

Cocaine  Hydrochloride  (anhydrous). — Crystals  from  solu- 
tion in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  chloroform. 

Orthorhombic  sphenoidal :  a:  b:  c  —  0.3294 :  1 :  0.9758.^ 

Forms  observed :  Base  (001 )  ;  macropinacoid  ( 100)  ;  brachy- 
pinacoid  (010);  macrodone  (101);  and  prism  (140). 

Angles:    Angle  140A140=105°  36'. 

Habit:  Tabular  on  the  base,  bounded  by  the  brachypinacoid 
and  macropinacoid  or  macrodome,  the  elongation  being  in  the 
direction  of  the  b  axis,  with  a  ratio  of  length  to  width  of  about 
2  or  3:  1.  It  is  possible  that  the  macropinacoid  does  not  appear, 
since  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  macropinacoid  and 
the  two  faces  on  the  macrodome  in  thin  crystals.  One  or  more 
faces  of  the  prism  (140)  are  usually  present,  unsymmetrically 
arranged.  Interpenetrating  twins  on  the  prisms  (470)  and  (130) 
are  observed,  the  angles  between  the  longer  axes  being  approxi- 
mately 60°  and  90°  in  the  two  cases  respectively. 

Optical  properties  a  =  r;  |)=/?;C  =^.  The  axial  plane  is  the 
brachypinacoid.  B.t''=r.  ( )ptical  sii^n  — .  An  interference  figure 
is  visible  on  the  base. 

Cocaine  Hydrochloride. — Crystals  from  aqueous  solution. 

Orthorhombic :  a.'  &;  f  =  0.894  :\:c. 

Forms  observed:  Base  (001)  ;  brachypinacoid  (010) ;  macro- 
pinacoid (100);  and  unit  prism  (110). 

Habit:  Tabular  on  the  base,  elongated  along  the  a  axis,  the 
crystals  being  extremely  thin  but  having  considerable  width.  In 
some  cases,  however,  they  become  quite  narrow  and  needle-like; 
this  is  often  the  case  when  radiating  aggregates  are  formed. 
A  four-color  plate  showing  crystals  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  in 
polarized  light  (Crossed  nicols),  is  illustrated  in  Kraenicr's  Ap- 
plied and  Economic  Botany,  p.  170. 

J  Valentin.  Zeitschr.  f.  KrystalloR..  1889    15,  p.  .36. 
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Optical  properties: a  =a;i)=&;  c=r.  Axial  plane  the  macro- 
pinacoid.  Bx^:=c.  Optical  sign  +.  A  very  good  interference 
figure  is  seen  on  the  base  and  shows  that  2E  is  not  very  large, 
although  the  emergence  of  the  optic  axes  was  not  observeil. 

Cocaine  H\t)rociii-()ride  and  Palladous  Chloride. — Co- 
caine and  cocaine  hydrochloride  give  with  a  number  of  reagents, 
including  solutions  of  Paixadous  chloride,  characteristic  crys- 
talline double  salts. ^  The  crvstals  of  cocaine  hvdrochloride  and 
palladous  chloride  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  caffeine 
gold  chloride,  with  the  exception  that  to  the  solution  containing 
the  cocaine  hydrochloride  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
is  added.  To  a  few  drops  of  this  solution  upon  a  slide  are  added 
a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  palladous  chloride,  the  two  are 
mixed  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  and  the  slide  is  set  aside  to  allow 
the  crystals  to  form.  This  frequently  occurs  almost  immediately. 
The  individual  crystals  vary  in  length  from  0.3  mm.  to  1.6  mm. 
Skeleton  crystals  are  also  formed  from  0.5  mm.  to  6  mm.  in  length. 
For  illustrations  of  these  several  forms  of  crvstals,  consult 
Kraemer's  Applied  and  Economic  Botany,  p.  164. 
Cocaine  Hydrociiloride  and  Pai.ladou.s  Chloride. 

Monoclinic  (  ?)  :  a;  h:  r  =  ?   /i  =  109°. 

Forms  observed:  Clinopinacoid  (010)  ;  orthopinacoid  (100)  ; 
and  base  (001). 

Angles:   Angle  100  A  001  =71°  (normals). 

Habit:  Tabular  on  the  clinopinacoid  and  elongated  along  the 
c  axis,  the  usual  ratio  of  length  to  width  being  10:  1  or  over. 

Twins. —  (a)  Twinning  plane  the  orthopinacoid  and  com- 
position face  the  same  plane  (gypsum  type),  (b)  Twinning 
plane  the  orthopinacoid  and  composition  face  the  clinopinacoid 
(Carlsbad  type).  The  occurrence  of  the  latter  type  of  twinning 
is  assumed  largely  for  optical  reasons  as  is  noted  below. 

The  crystals  have  a  strong  tendency  to  form  radiating  aggre- 
gates and  skeleton  crystals,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the 
substance  is  only  slightly  soluble  and  the  crystals  therefore  form 
rapidly. 

1  W.  Lessen.  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  1865.  133,  p.  355;  and  Howard 
and  Stephenson,  Proc.  A.  O.  A.  C,  Nov..  1908,  printed  in  Bulletin  No. 
122,  pp.  97-100.  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Optical  properties:  The  extinction  direction  is  20**  from  the 
long  dimension  of  the  crystal  and  lies  in  the  acute  angle;  this 
direction  is  that  of  least  refractive  index.  The  orientation  is 
therefore:  ftA  c  =  20"*  in  the  acute  angle ; (/\  a  =  39^  in  the 
obtuse  angle.^ 

Certain  crystals  have  no  definite  extinction,  but  show  a  direc- 
tion of  minimum  illumination  at  15°  or  less  from  the  long  direc- 
tion of  the  crystal.  This  might  be  explained  by  the  Carlsbad 
twinning,  referred  to  above,  which  explanation  is  rendered  more 
probable  by  the  fact  that  the  position  of  minimum  illumination 
in  such  crystals  varies  in  different  parts.  The  fact  that  such 
crystals  show  a  strong  double  refraction  would  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  in  such  a  position  that  an  optic  axis  is  nearly 
vertical. 

Pleochroism :  ft=pale  yellow. 

(zzireddish-yellow. 

An  interference  figure  was  not  obtained. 

EcGONiNE  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  which  are  slightly 
bitter,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Cinnamyl  cocaine  is  found  in  commercial  cocaine  and  occurs 
in  rosettes  of  needle-shaped  crystals  which  are  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  on  hydrolysis  yield  cinnaniic 
acid,  methyl  alcohol  and  ec^onine.  a-Truxillinc  (cocaminc)  is 
a  bitter  alkaloid  which  occurs  either  in  an  amorphous  form  or  in 
large  crystals  and  yields  on  hydrolysis  truxillic  acid,  methyl  alco- 
hol and  ecgonine.  Truxilline  occurs  sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
0.3  per  cent,  in  Peruvian  (Truxillo)  leaves.  Cocaine  is  found 
in  the  seeds  and  roots  as  well  as  in  the  leaves.  The  leaves  contain 
a  small  amount  of  methyl  salicylate. 

Z  YGO  PIT  YT.L  ACK;F..    OK    C  A  T.  T  R  ()  ]»    I\\  M  1  L  Y. 

The  plants  are  mostly  hcrhs  and  slinihs  which  arc  widely 
distributed ,  in  warm-tropical  regions.  The  leaves  are  mostly 
opposite,  pinnate  and  stipulate.    The  flowers  are  perfect,  regular 

1  Here  a  and  c  arc  simply  the  axes  of  j?rcalest  and  least  refractive 
index  for  the  observed  aspect  of  the  crystal,  and  not  necessarily  the 
greatest  and  least  for  the  whole  crystal. 
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and  mostly  5-merous.  The  fruit  is  usually  capsular.  The  hairs 
are  usually  simple  and  unicellular,  occasionally  there  is  a  meta- 
morphosis of  the  wall  to  form  a  resinous  excretion.  A  similar 
modification  of  the  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  stipules 
occur  in  Larrea  tridentata,  a  plant  common  in  Mexico  and 
southwestern  United  States  and  known  as  Creosote  bush.  True 
glandular  hairs  do  not  occur  in  the  plants  of  this  family  Muci- 
lage cells  and  tannin  secreting  cells  are  also  occasionally  present. 
The  tracheae  usually  have  simple  pores  and  in  Guaiacum  are  filled 
with  resin.  Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  leaves  in  the  form  of 
rosette  aggregates  and  in  the  axis  in  solitary  crystals. 

GUAIACI  LIGNUM.— LIGNUM  GUAIACL  LIGNUM 
VIT^:,  LIGNUM  SANCTUM,  LIGNUM  BENKDICTUM  OR 
GUIAC  WOOD. — The  wood  of  iiuaiacum  officinale  and  G. 
sanctum  (I^'am.  Zygophyllaceae),  small  evergreen  trees  of  trop- 
ical America.  lather  the  heartwood  is  used,  or  the  wood  from  the 
yoimger  twigs  and  stems  freed  from  the  bark  is  employed. 

Description. — Heartwood  in  billets  from  10  to  30  cm.  in 
length,  dark  brown,  becoming  on  exposure  greenish-brown;  wood 
of  twigs  and  stems  in  ])ieces  from  2  to  3  cm.  in  thickness,  light 
yellow,  becoming  on  exposure  greenish-brown ;  very  heavy,  hard ; 
fracture  tough,  splintery ;  inner  transverse  surface  showing  irreg- 
ular concentric  lavers  of  alternating  dark  and  vellow  zones, 
tracheae  large,  dark  brown,  medullary  rays  narrow  and  yellow. 

Inner  Structure. — Tracheae  comparatively  few  with  large 
lumina,  rather  short,  having  thick  walls  and  containing  a  light 
yellowish  or  dark  brownish-red  resin ;  wood  parenchyma  having 
monoclinic  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate ;  wood  fibers  numerous  with 
very  thick  walls,  of  an  irregular  contour,  and  containing  a  yellow- 
ish-red or  brownish-red  resin ;  medullary  rays  mostly  1  cell  w^ide, 
occasionally  3  to  6  cells  wide,  and  arranged  in  4  longitudinal  rows. 

Constituents. — About  15  per  cent,  of  resin,  the  constituents 
of  which  are  given  under  (niaiac  resin.  Also,  1  per  cent,  of  vola- 
tile oil,  vanillin,  saponinic  acid  and  saponin.  The  latter  principle 
occurs  in  large  amounts  in  the  bark  and  in  least  quantity  in  the 
heartwood.  The  activity  of  the  drug  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  its 
saponin  and  not  its  resin  and  we  would  naturally  expect  the  bark 
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to  be  used  in  medicine  rather  than  the  wood  or  its  resin.     The 
latter,  however,  is  official  in  a  number  of  Pharmacopoeias. 

GUAIACUM.— GUAIAC  RESIN.— A  resin  obtained  from 
the  stem  and  branches  of  Guaiacum  officinale,  a  small  tree  grow- 
ing in  Florida,  the  Antilles  and  northern  South  America,  and 
Guaiacum  sanctum  (Fam.  Zygophyllaceae)  indigenous  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America.  The  resin 
exudes  spontaneously  or  is  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  bark  or 
by  heating  the  fallen  trunks.  The  commercial  article  comes  chiefly 
from  Cuba  and  Hayti.  The  resin  obtained  from  trees  growing 
in  the  Bahama  Islands  is  most  highly  esteemed. 

Description. — Usually  in  irregular  masses;  externally  green- 
ish-brown, frequently  covered  with  a  greenish  powder;  brittle, 
the  fracture  having  a  glassy  luster  and  being  yellowish-green  or 
reddish-brown  and  more  or  less  transparent  in  thin  pieces; 
fusible;  odor  balsamic;  taste  somewhat  acrid. 

The  powder  of  guaiac  is  of  a  grayish  color,  but  becomes 
green  on  ex|X)sure  to  the  air,  and  on  heating  gives  off  an  odor  of 
benzoin.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  solu- 
tions of  the  alkalies  or  hydrated  chloral.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  benzol,  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  a 
brown  color,  which  is  changed  to  blue  by  the  addition  of  solu- 
tions of  ferric  chloride,  or  oxidizing  agents  (as  chromic  acid  or 
ozone)  or  through  the  action  of  chlorin,  bromin  or  iodin.  An 
alcoholic  solution  of  giiaiac  is  colored  blue  by  enzymes.  The  blue 
color  is  destroyed  on  the  addition  of  reducinj^  substances. 

The  powder  when  examined  under  the  microscope  shows 
numerous  lemon-yellow  or  dark  brown  resin  masses,  which  when 
mounted  in  solutions  of  hydrated  chloral  are  wine-colored  at  the 
margin ;  few  fragments  of  tissues  with  characteristic  sclerenchy- 
matous  cells  and  fibers ;  few  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in  mono- 
clinic  prisms. 

Constituents. — Several  acids  are  present,  including  guaia- 
conic,  guaiaretic,  guaiacresinic,  guaiacinic,  and  guaiacic.  Guaia- 
coNic  acid  (alpha  resin)  occurs  to  the  extent  of  50  to  70  per 
cent.,  and  forms  a  browtn  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  gives  a  blue  color  with  nitric  acid  and  other 
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oxidizing  agents ;  and  on  dry  distillation  yields  g^aiac  oil  and 
pyroguaiacin.     Recent  investigations  show  that  guaiaconic  acid 
consists  of  two  crystalline  substances:  a-guaiaconic  acid  and 
/9-guaiaconic  acid.     The  latter  crystallizes  in  rhombohedra  and 
does  not  give  a  blue  color  with  oxidizing  agents.    When  a  solution 
of  a-guaiaconic  acid  in  chloroform  is  treated  with  lead  peroxide 
GUAiAC  BLUE  is  formed,  which  may  be  obtained,  as  a  blue  mass 
having  a  metallic  luster,  on  evaporating  the  chloroformic  soludoo. 
On  reduction  with  sulphurous  acid  it  is  changed  to  a-guaiaconic 
acid.    GuAiARETic  acid  (about  10  per  cent.)  occurs  in  coloricss 
needles  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  alkalies.    Guaiac- 
RESiNic  acid  occurs  in  white,  shining  plates  that  are  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  give  on  dry  distillation  the  same  products  as  guaia- 
conic acid.    GuAiAciNic  acid  (beta  resin)  occurs  as  a  yellowish- 
brown  powder  and  yields  on  dry  distillation  tiglic  aldehyde  (di- 
methyl acrolein).    Guaiacic  acid  forms  colorless  needles  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  but  probably  does  not  occur  in  the  natural 
product,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  decomposition  product.    Guaiac 
resin  also  contains  a  yellow  coloring  principle,  guaiac  yellow 
(about  0.7  per  cent.),  which  occurs  in  light  yellow,  hard  octa- 
hedra  that  are  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water  and  give  a  blue  color 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  and  a  light  yellow,  rather  thick 
ethereal  oil  (guaiac  oil),  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  distillation 
and  possesses  a  characteristic  aromatic  odor.     Among  the  other 
constituents  are  vanillin  and  a  yellow  gum.     The  yield  of  ash 
should  not  be  more  than  4  per  cent.     Guaiac  wood  yields  from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  of  resin. 

()t  particular  interest  arc  the  decomposition  products  obtained 
on  heating  guaiac  resin.  On  dry  distillation  the  following  sub- 
stances are  obtained :  Tiglic  aldehdye,  a  colorless,  aromatic 
liquid  with  the  odor  of  benzaldehyde ;  guaiac  oil;  and  a  crystal- 
line substance,  pyroguaiacin.  which  on  distillation  with  zinc  yields 
guaiacene  fan  aldehyde  of  tiglic  acid). 

RUT  A  C  E  A^.     OR     RUE     FAMILY. 

Mostly  trees  and  shrubs,  with  compound  leaves,  regular,  3-  to 
5-mcrous  flowers  and  capsular  fruits.    With  very  few  exceptions 
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they  always  possess  schizogenoiis  or  schizo-lysi^cnoiis  cavities  iii 
the  hranches  and  leaves,  giving  rise  to  transparent  clots  in  the 
latter.  They  usually  have  isolated  groups  of  bast  fibers  in  the 
pericycle,  in  Pilocarpus,  however,  there  is  a  composite  and  con- 
tinuous sclerenchymatous  ring.  The  tracheae  and  wood  fibers 
usually  possess  simple  pores,  except  when  the  tracheae  are  in 
contact  with  parenchyma  cells,  when  they  are  replaced  by  bor- 
dered pores.  Calcium  oxalate  is  usually  secreted  in  the  form  of 
rosette  aggregates,  but  styloids,  raphides  and  membrane  crystals 
are  also  present,  the  latter  being  especially  prominent  in  the  genus 
Citrus.  Both  glandular  and  non-glandular  hairs  are  present, 
stellate  hairs  being  quite  common  in  the  family. 

ZANTHOXYLUM.— XANTHOXYLL'M,  PRICKLY  ASH 
BARK. — ^The  dried  bark  of  Zanthoxylum  americanum  and  Zan- 
thoxylum  (Fagara)  Clava-Herculis  (Fam.  Rutaceae).  Z.  ameri- 
canum is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  indigenous  from  Quebec  to  Vir- 
ginia and  west  to  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  yields 
Northern  Prickly  Ash.  Z.  Clava-Herculis  is  a  shrub  found  south 
from  Virginia  to  Texas,  and  furnishes  the  Southern  Prickly  Ash. 
The  latter,  however,  appears  to  be  less  valuable  medicinally. 

Northern  Prickly  Asri. — Tn  transversely  curved  pieces, 
occasionally  in  single  quills,  2  to  17  cm.  in  Icni^th,  1  to  2  cm.  in 
diameter,  0.5  to  3  cm.  in  thickness ;  outer  surface  light  brown  to 
brownish- black,  with  grayish  patches  of  foliaceous  lichens,  numer- 
ous small  black  apothecia  and  whitish  lenlicels;  fracture  short, 
uneven;  inner  surface  light  brown,  finely  longitudinally  striate, 
with  numerous  rod-shaped  crystals,  phelloderm  layer  dark  green, 
inner  bark  with  groups  of  converging  medullary  rays ;  odor  slight ; 
taste  bitter,  acrid  and  pungent. 

Inner  Structure. — (Compare  with  Fig.  159).  Periderm  of 
strongly  thickened  and  lignified  cork  cells ;  collenchyma  of  several 
rows  of  thick-walled,  tangentially-elongated  cells;  a  more  or  less 
indistinct  row  of  endodermal  cells  beneath  which  is  an  interrupted 
circle  of  small  groups  of  primary  bast  fibers ;  inner  bark  of  numer- 
ous starch-bearing  parenchyma  cells  among  which  are  included 
the  secretory  cavities  having  light  yellow  oily  globules ;  medullary 
rays  mostly  one  cell  in  width ;  the  parenchyma  cells  as  well  as  the 
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oil  secretion  cavities  contain  numerous  colorless  oily  globules. 
Scrapings  from  the  inner  surface  show  numerous  rod-shaped 
crystals  and  flat  prisms  from  0.015  to  0.250  mm.  in  length,  which 
polarize  light  with  a  display  of  bright  colors. 

Southern  Prickly  Ash. — Transversely  curved  or  irregularly 
oblong  flattened  pieces,  occasionally  in  single  quills  5  to  30  cm. 
in  length,  1  to  7  cm.  in  diameter,  1  to  4  mm.  in  thickness ;  outer 
surface  with  numerous  conical  cork-wings  or  their  scars;  inner 
surface  free  from  crystals. 

Inner  Structure. — (Fig.  159).  Periderm  of  strongly  lignified 
cork  in  the  form  of  rings,  the  successive  layers  being  separated  by 
several  rows  of  narrow  tabular  cells,  strongly  thickened  on  the  tan- 
gential walls ;  a  thin  layer  of  collenchyma ;  tissues  of  the  primary 
cortex  contain  small  groups  of  rather  large  stone  cells  and  occa- 
sional, scattered  groups  of  bast  fibers  and  parenchyma ;  the  inner 
bark  consists  of  parenchyma,  a  more  or  less  indistinct  leptome  or 
sieve  tissue  and  among  which  are  numerous  large,  light  yellowish 
oil  secretion  cavities,  and  occasional  groups  of  stone  cells  and 
bast  fibers ;  medullary  rays  from  1  to  2  cells  in  width ;  starch  grains 
numerous,  nearly  spheroidal,  from  0.002  to  0.010  mm.  in  diameter, 
and  occurrincj^  in  the  parenchyma  cells  and  medullary  rays;  cal- 
cium oxalate  chiefly  in  monoclinic  prisms  from  0.010  to  0.025 
mm.  in  diameter,  occurring  in  crystal  fibers  and  in  parenchyma 
cells  of  the  primary  cortex. 

Powder. — Li^ht  grayish-brown  or  dark  brown ;  calcium  oxa- 
late in  monoclinic  prisms,  frequently  in  crystal  fibers :  starch 
j^rains  small  and  nearly  spheroidal ;  oil  secretion  cavities  having 
a  nearly  colorless  or  light  yellowish  oil;  cork  cells  strongly  thick- 
ened and  lignified;  bast  fil>ers,  thick  walled,  slightly  lignified. 
swelling  perceptibly  in  hydrated  chloral. 

In  Southern  Prickly  Ash  occur  groups  of  large,  more  or  less 
lignified  sclerenchymatous  cells,  and  the  lignified  cork  cells  are 
more  numerous. 

Constituents. — Two  resins,  one  acrid,  the  other  crystalline 
and  bitter ;  an  acrid  volatile  oil ;  a  bitter,  alkaloidal  principle,  some- 
what resembling  berberine;  a  crystalline  phenol  compound,  zan- 
thoxylin;  ash  about  12  per  cent. 


Ri;tace.e,  or  Rue  Famii 


Allied  Plants, — The   fruits   bolh   of   Zantlioxylum   ameri- 
and  Z.  Clava-Herculis  are  found  in  commerce  and  known 
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ist  of  2  to  3  follicles,  each  of 
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cutis:    A,  transverse  sec     n    h  u  ng        k     k  (         g 

of  primary  bast  fibers  (b),  calcium  oxalate  (ca).  medullary  rays  (m), 
parenchyma  (p)  containing  starch,  oU-secrction  cavities  (o),  sieve  (a>. 
cambium  (c).  B,  isolated  stone  cell  showing  pores  and  lamellae.  C. 
group  of  last  Rbcrs  found  in  young,  thin  bark  and  surrounded  by  paren- 
chyma (p).  D,  longitudinal  section  near  a  group  of  bast  tibera  showing 
non-lignified  bast  fibers  (b),  calcium  oxalate  (ca)  in  crystal  iibers,  medul- 
lary rays  (m),  parenchyma  (p)  containing  starch. 

which  is  5  to  6  mm.  in  length,  brownish-green,  dehiscent  along 
the  ventral  suture  and  contains  one  or  two  sub-globular,  some- 
what flattened,  black,  glossy  seeds;  odor  aromatic;  taste  pungent 
and  bitter.    Zanthoxylutn  fruits  contain  a  volatile  oil  and  resin. 
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PILOCARPUS.— JABORANDI.— The  leaflets  of  various 
species  of  Pilocarpus  (Fam.  Rutaceae),  shrubs  indigenous  to 
Brazil.  There  are  three  principal  commercial  varieties :  ( 1 )  Per- 
nambuco  Jaborandi,  obtained  from  P.  Jaborandi;  (2)  Paraguay 
Jaborandi,  yielded  by  P.  pinnatifolius,  and  (3)  Maranham  Jabor- 
andi, obtained  from  P.  microphyllus.  The  name,  jaborandi,  is 
applied  to  a  number  of  other  plants  growing  in  Brazil  besides 
those  of  the  genus  Pilocarpus. 

Pernambuco  Jaborandi. — Elliptical,  lanceolate  or  oblonj;^- 
lanceolate,  6  to  12  cm.  in  length,  1.5  to  4  cm.  in  breadth;  summit 
obtuse,  more  or  less  emarginate ;  base  rounded  or  acute,  unequal ; 
margin  entire,  slightly  revolute;  upper  surface  dark  green  or 
brownish-green,  glabrous,  midrib  more  or  less  depressed  near  the 
summit,  veins  of  the  first  order  prominent,  diverging  at  an  angle 
of  35°  to  50°  and  uniting  with  each  other  near  tlie  margin;  under 
surface  yellowish-  or  greenish-brown,  pubescent,  with  numerous 
light-brown  projections,  midrib  prominent,  yellowish-brown ; 
petiolule  3  to  5  mm.  in  length ;  glandular-punctate ;  texture  coria- 
ceous, brittle;  odor  slight;  taste  bitter,  somewhat  aromatic,  be- 
coming pung^ent. 

l*ARA(]rAV  Jaborandi. — Oblong-lanceolate,  ovate  or  ohovate, 
«S  to  12  cm.  in  length,  2.5  to  5  cm.  in  breadth;  summit  slightly 
emarginate;  base  equal;  margin  very  slightly  revolute;  upper  sur- 
face dark  green,  midrib  and  veins  of  the  first  order  not  very 
])romincnt,  the  latter  diverging  at  an  angle  of  25°  to  45°  ;  under 
surface  grayish-green  or  light  green,  glabrous,  with  numerous 
])apillt'e;  midril)  yellowish,  with  few  short  hairs;  frequently  with 
black  disk-like  fruits  of  a  species  of  Puccinia  on  lK)th  surfaces ; 
texture  as  in  I^ernamlmco  jaborandi,  but  only  al>out  one-half  as 
thick. 

iVTakaniiam  J.ABOKANnr.  -r)|)l()ng-nvate,  or  oblanceolatc,  1.5 
to  4  cm.  in  length.  1.5  to  2.5  cm.  in  breadth;  sununit  deeply  emar- 
ginate; base  tapering  into  the  petiolule;  margin  distinctly  revo- 
lute; upper  surface  bright  green,  glabrous,  sometimes  shiny,  mid- 
rib prominent,  veins  of  the  first  order  not  very  prominent,  diverg- 
ing at  an  angle  of  35°  to  45°  ;  under  surface  grayish-green;  fre- 
quently with  black  disk-like  fruits  of  a  species  of  Puccinia  on  l>oth 
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irfaces;  petiolule  about  8  mm.  in  ieiigih;  lexturc  as  i:i  I'ara- 
k|runy  iaiwrandi  Inil  thinner. 


I         Fig.  160.     Pilocarpus  [tinnalifoltus:     A,  tranivcrse  section  of  lamina 
tho wing  tipper  epidermis  (E),  oil  cavities  (Se),  palisade  cells   (P>.  some 
of  which  coninin  rosette  aggreeates  itf  calcium  oxalate,  loose  parenchyma 
(m),  sonic  of  ihe  cells  of  which  contain  calcium  oxalate  (o).  and  lower 
I  epidermis  with  a  stoma    (Sp).     B,  surface  view  nf  epidermis  showinK 

^^^^iBsal  portion  of  a  non-glandular  hair  (h).  The  basal  remains  of  the  hairs 
^^^^MTC  often  present,  the  upper  portions  being  detached.  C,  view  of 
^^^^me  nnder  surface  of  the  lamina  showing  stomata  (sp).  O,  diagram 
^^^HBowing  the  arrangements  of  the  tissues  in  one  of  the  secondary  veins: 
^^^^P^  palisade  cells;  m,  loose  parenchyma:  Sc,  sderenchyma ;  s,  sieve;  g. 
I  irachnc     E,  transverse  section  of  the  primary  or  middle  vein  showing 

palisade  cells  (F).  elongated  parenchyma  (p).  oil  glands  <Se),  sieve  (s). 
trachex  (g).  which  surrounds  partnchyma  (m),  thus  distinguishing  it 
from  the  secondary  vein.  F,  surface  view  of  upper  epidermis  of  lamina. 
-After  Meyer, 

Inner  Structure. — (Fig.  160).    Epidermal  cells  with  a  yel- 

wish  layer  of  ciitin,  from  0.005  to  0.010  mm.  in  thickness,  pali- 

tscle  cells,  1  to  3  rows  ileep.  among  which  occur  larjje,  nearly  circu- 
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lar,  oil  secretion  reservoirs  from  0.080  to  0.150  mm.  in  diameter; 
the  cells  of  the  loose  mesophyll  occasionally  with  rosette  aggre- 
gates of  calcium  oxalate  from  0.010  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter; 
collateral  fibrovascular  bundles  each  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less 
interrupted  circle  of  several  rows  of  thick-walled,  slightly  ligni- 
fied  sclerenchymatous  fibers;  tracheae  associated  with  strongly 
lignified  wood  fibers;  among  the  cells  of  the  lower  epidermis 
occur  numerous  stomata.  On  surface  view  the  stoma ta  are 
broadly  elliptical,  0.025  to  0.040  mm.  in  length,  being  uniformly 
smaller  in  Maranham  Jaborandi.  Upon  both  surfaces  of  Per- 
nambuco  Jaborandi  occur  a  number  of  non-glandular,  1-celled 
hairs,  which  are  more  or  less  curved,  from  0.080  to  0.500  mm.  in 
length,  thick-walled  and  with  numerous,  slight,  centrifugal  pro- 
jections. 

Powder. —  (Fig.  161).  Dark  green  or  greenish-brown,  epider- 
mal cells  on  surface  view  5-  to  6-sided,  stomata  broadly  elliptical, 
from  0.020  to  0.040  mm.  in  length,  usually  with  four  neighboring 
cells;  fragments  of  fibrovascular  bundles  showing  tracheae  with 
simple  or  bordered  pores  or  spiral  thickenings,  associated  with 
thick-walled  and  strongly  lignified  wood  fibers ;  sclerenchymatous 
fibers  few,  walls  thick  and  only  slightly  lignified ;  calcium  oxalate 
in  rosette  aggregates,  0.010  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter ;  fragments 
of  lamina;  showing  large,  oil  secretion  cavities  and  usually  con- 
taining one  or  more  globules  of  an  oily  substance ;  mesophyll  cells 
frequently  with  reddish-brown  tannin  masses,  turning  green 
with  animonio-ferric  sulphate  solution ;  non-glandular  hairs  1- 
celled,  thick- walled,  with  numerous  slight  centrifugal  projections. 
0.4  to  0.6  mm.  in  length  in  P.  Jaborandi  and  0.040  to  0.060  mm. 
in  length  in  P.  pinnatifolius  and  P.  microphyllus.  In  P.  micro- 
phyllus  the  stomata  are  smaller  than  in  the  other  two  species. 

Constituents. — About  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid 
pilocarpine,  which  occurs  as  a  colorless,  syrupy  liquid,  but  forms 
well-defined  crystalline  salts,  the  hydrochloride  and  nitrate  being 
official.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  the  solutions  being  dextro- 
rotatory. Pilocarpine  is  decomposed  by  heat  or  alkalies  and 
yields  an  isomeric  substance,  isopilocarpine,  which  is  an  oily 
compound  and  is  usually  present  in  the  commercial  nitrate  of 
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pilocarpine.  The  alkaloid  piIocar|)iiline  lias  l>eeii  obtained  from 
Bie  mother  liquors,  after  the  crystallization  of  pilocarpine,  as  a 
synipy  substance  forming  a  crystalline  nitrate  and   resembling 

somewhat  pilocarpine  in  its  physiological  action.     An  alkaloid 

related  to  pilocarpine  has  been  isolated  from  the  leaves  of  P. 

rpinnalifolius    in   the    form   of    an   amorphous   substance   called 


Fig.  161.  Powder  of  Pilocarpus.  U,  fruKincnls  uf  upper  epidermis; 
,  {ragment  of  lower  epidermis  witli  a  iloma;  Cy,  nnn-iilandular  hairs; 
■o»ene  aggregates  .010  to  .027  mm.  in  diameter;  Bf,  ba.st  fibers;  Wf. 
1  libers ;  T,  irachex  with  close  annular  ihickenings  and  siniple  and 
prdrred  pores :  Pi.  parenchyma  cells  containing  oil  globules ;  O,  oil 
'kliules ;  P,  parenchyma  cells. — Drawing  by  Haase. 

[jaborine,  and  reseniblinf;  atropine  in  its  physiological  properties. 

Ecent  investigations  do  not  seem  to  show  that  these  alkaloids 

1  either  the  leaves  of  Paraguay  or  Maranham  Jaborandi. 

Presh  pilocarpus  leaves  also  yield  0.2  to  1.1  per  cent,  of  a  volatile 

I  which  contains  a  hydrocarbon  pilocarpene  and  a  stearoptene 

Monging  to  the  olefine  series. 
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Ai-LiEi)  Drl'us.— Nearly  all  of  the  species  of  Pilocanms  con- 
tain some  pilocarpine,  as  well  as  other  principles  which  are  found 
in  the  true  leaves.  Many  of  these  find  their  way  into  commerce 
and  in  some  instances  their  assays  compare  favorably  with  the 
official  leaves.  Aracati  Jaborandi  is  obtained  from  P.  spicatus, 
the  leaflets  being  broad  and  coriaceous  and  said  to  contain  0.16 
per  cent,  of  alkaloids.  The  leaflets  of  P.  racemosiis  of  the  West 
Indies  are  large  and  membranous  and  contain  about  ,66  per  cent, 
of  pilocarpine. 


Imc.  162.     Bucliii  leaves  showing  oil  cavilios  which  give  ihc  leaves  a 
;lanilular-|>unciati'  ajipoar.ince :    1,  Barosma  crenala  ovatis;  2,  B.  crcnulata 
atifolia;   .1.   H.   betuliiia;   4,   B,   .lerratifolia;   5,   Empleurum   ciisalum ;   6. 
fruit  of  B.  crcnulata;  7,  flower  of  the  same.— .After  Tschireh. 


dehi 


ilL'CIIU. — The  leaves  of  several  species  of  liarosnia  (I-'aiii. 
Rutacejc),  a  shrub  indigenous  to  Cape  Colony.  There  arc  two 
chief  commercial  varieties:  (1)  Short  Biichu  obtained  from  B. 
betulina  and  (2)  I^>ng  Buchii,  obtained  from  B.  serralifolia  (Fig. 
162).    The  two  drugs  differ  considerably  in  their  constituents. 

Short  Buchu.— Obovate.  rhomboid-obovate,  ovate  or  ellip- 
tical or  somewhat  cuncate;  9  to  18  nmi.  in  length,  6  to  12  mm.  in 
breadth;  summit  obtuse,  somewhat  recurved;  base  acute  or  cune- 
ate ;  margin  sharply  dentate  or  denticulate  and  with  an  oil-secre- 
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1  cavities  at  the  base  of  each  tooth;  upper  surface  yellowiah- 
,  glabrous;  under  surface  yellowish-green,   longitudinally 
;;  both  surfaces  papillose;  petiole  about  1  mm.  in  length; 
xturt  coriaceous;  odor  and  taste  distinct,  aromatic. 

Long  Bt^ciiu. — Linear-lanceolate,  25  to  40  mm.  in  length, 
[  to  6  mm.  in  breadth;  margin  sharply  serrate  and  glandular; 
summit  somewhat  rounded  or  truncate.  Stems  in  both  Short 
and  Long  Buchu  about  1  mm.  in  diameter,  yellowish -green  or 
brownish-red,  cyhndrical.  longitudinally  furrowed,  with  prominent 
leaf-scars  nearly  opposite  to  each  other  and  giving  the  stems  a 
jointed  character. 


163.    Tran.'!verse  section  throi^gli  ihe  leaf  of  Barpsm.i  serratifolia 

.',  epidermal  cells  of  upper  surface,  the  inner  walls  of  which  are 

jcilaginoui.     The  mucilage  (m)   frequently  includes  dendritic  excretions 

pf  hesperidin  in  the  form  of  fcatlier-like  aggregates,  which  dissolve  in 

lions  of  jJotassium  hydroxide,  giving  a  yellow  color;  p,  palisade  cells. 

E  of  which  contain  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate;  c,  chlor- 

jBchyma,  some  of  the  cells  containing  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxa- 

||Me.  also  a  large  vascular  bundle   (mestome  strand)    with  a   stereomatic 

"pcricyde  forming  an  arch  on  the  dorsal   face:  d.  epidermis  of  lower   (or 

dorsal)    face  of  the  leaf.— After  Solerc.k-r. 

Innek  STKt'iTi'BE. — See  Fig.  163. 

PowDEK. — Light  green ;  calcium  oxalate  in  rosette  aggregates, 
•  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter;  epidermal  cells  with  irregular 
es  or  sphere-crystals  of  hesperidin.  0.030  lo  0.050  mm,  in 
^ameter,  and  with  walls  modified  to  mucilage;  oil  globules 
umerous. 

Constituent.';. — Short  buchu  contains  about  1.2  to  1.45  per 
Bit.  of  a  volatile  oil,  of  which  about  30  per  cent,  is  the  crystalline 
idy  diosphenol;  long  buchu  contains  only  about  one-third  as 
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much  volatile  oil  and  it  contains  little  or  no  'diosphenol ;  buchu 
also  contains  two  crystalline  glucosides,  diosmin  and  hesperidin 
(see  Aurantii  Amari  Cortex)  ;  mucilage  and  calcium  oxalate. 

Allied  Plants. — ^The  leaves  of  Barosma  crenulata  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  market ;  they  are  ovate,  obovate  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,  about  twice  as  broad  as  long  buchu,  with  a  slightly 
toothed  and  glandular  margin,  more  or  less  rounded  summit,  and 
yield  1.6  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil  resembling  that  of  short  buchu. 

Adulterants. — The  leaves  of  Empleurum  ensatum  (Fam. 
Rutaceae)  have  been  offered  for  long  buchu  (see  Fig.  162). 
They  have  a  bitter  taste  and  yield  about  1  per  cent,  of  a  volatile 
oil  which  does  not  contain  a  crystalline  principle. 

The  trifoliate  leaves  of  Psoralea  obliqua  are  obtained  from 
a  South  African  shrub.  The  leaflets  are  oblique  or  unequal-sided, 
dentate,  bitter,  glandular  and  have  numerous  simple  hairs. 

Karoo  Buchu  is  derived  from  Diosma  succulenta,  of  South 
Africa.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  3  to  6  mm.  in  length,  coriaceous, 
obtuse  and  slightly  recurved  at  the  summit.  They  yield  an  oil 
with  a  peppermint-like  odor  containing  diosphenol,  and  26  per 
cent,  of  extractive.  The  leaves  of  aniseed  buchu  (B.  pulchella) 
arc  smaller  than  those  of  B.  betulina  and  have  an  odor  of 
citronella. 

AURANTII  DULCIS  CORTEX.— SWEET  ORANGE 
PEEL. — The  outer  layer  of  the  rind  of  the  fresh  fruit  of  Citrus 
Aurantium  sinensis  (Fam.  Rutacea;),  a  tree  quite  extensively 
cultivated  in  sub-tropical  countries  and  warm-temperate  regions 
(Fig.  164).  The  outer  yellowish  layer  is  the  part  employed,  and 
is  usually  removed  from  the  fruit  by  grating.  The  dried  rind 
is  an  article  of  commerce. 

Description. — The  outer,  orange-yellow  layer  recently  sepa- 
rated by  grating  or  paring  and  consisting  of  epidermal  cells, 
thick-walled  parencliyma  cells  of  the  sarcocarp.  with  chromo- 
plastids,  schizo-lysigenous  oil  cavities  and  globules  of  volatile  oil ; 
odor  highly  fragrant ;  taste  pungently  aromatic. 

Powder. — Eight  brown ;  calcium  oxalate  in  monoclinic  prisms 
0.020  to  0.035  mm.  in  diameter;  walls  of  parenchymatous  cells 
about  0.004  mm.  in  thickness;  numerous  globules  of  volatile  oil 
and  fragments  showing  schizo-lysigenous  oil  cavities. 
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Constituents. — Resembling  those  of  bitter  orange  peel,  ex- 
ipt  that  there  is  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  bitter  prin- 
Iple.  The  volatile  oil  which  exists  in  large  cavities  beneath 
lie  epidermis  is  obtainetl  by  expression  from  tlie  fresh  peel  and  is 
It  consists  of  about  90  per  cent,  of  d-limonene  and  5 
per  cent,  of  citral,  citronellal  and  the  methyl  ester  of  anthranylic 
acid. 

AURANTII     AMARI     CORTEX.— BITTER     ORANGE 

■The  rind  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  Citrus  Auranlium  amara 

'am.  Rutacex).  a  tree  (Fig.  164)  indigenous  to  northern  India 


and  cultivated  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  the  West  Indies  and 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  fruit  is  collected 
before  it  is  ripe,  the  rind  removed  and  used  either  in  the  fresh 
or  dried  condition.  The  commercial  article  is  obtained  from 
ISilalta,  Sicily  and  Spain. 

Desckiption.— Usually  cut  longitudinally  into  quarters;  ellip- 
tical, acute  at  l«tth  ends,  4  to  6  cm,  in  length,  2  to  3  cm.  in 
width,  2  to  6  mm,  in  thickness;  externally  yellowish  or  brownish- 
green,  with  munerons  circular  depressions,  a  scar  at  one  end  and 
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occasionally  the  remains  of  the  calyx;  internally  light  yellowish- 
brown,  wrinkled,  with  numerous  conical  projections  and  numerous 
large  schizo-lysigenous  oil  cavities ;  fracture  short,  tough,  surface 
porous ;  odor  aromatic ;  taste  aromatic  and  bitter. 

Occasionally  in  ribbon-like  bands  2  to  12  cm.  in  length,  5  to  10 
mm.  in  width,  about  2  mm.  in  thickness;  externally  vellowish- 
brown. 

Powder. — Dark  yellow  or  light  brown;  parenchymatous  cells 
either  somewhat  collenchymatous  or  with  simple  pores,  walls  0.010 
to  0.015  mm.  in  thickness;  calcium  oxalate  in  monoclinic  prisms, 
0.015  to  0.035  mm.  in  diameter;  tracheae  few,  spiral,  annular  or 
with  simple  pores,  fragments  showing  large  schizo-lysigenous  oil 
cavities. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  resembling  that  of  sweet  orange 
peel  but  with  a  superior  flavor  and  a  bitter  taste;  several  bitter 
principles:  (a)  aurantiamarin  (1.5  to  2.5  per  cent.),  an  amor- 
phous, bitter  glucoside,  to  which  the  bitter  taste  is  chiefly  due; 
(b)  aurantiamaric  acid  (0.1  per  cent.),  a  very  bitter,  green,  amor- 
phous, resinous  principle;  (c)  naringin  (aurantin),  a  yellowish, 
crystalline,  bitter  glucoside  ;  (d)  isohespcridin  (0.4  to  3  per  cent.), 
a  slightly  bitter  glucoside.  The  drug  also  contains  5  to  8  ])er  cent 
of  a  white,  crystalline,  tasteless  glucoside,  hesperidin,  which  sepa- 
rates in  sphere-crystals  on  placing  the  fresh  fruit  in  alcohol. 
Hesperidin  is  colored  reddish-brown  with  solutions  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride and  on  hydrolysis  yields  a  sweet  principle  hesperetin,  which 
crystallizes  in  prisms.  A  fixed  oil,  resin,  and  a  principle  resem- 
bling tannin ;  calcium  oxalate,  in  the  form  of  rhombohedral  crys- 
tals; and  ash  about  5  per  cent,  are  also  present. 

Allied  Drugs. — The  immature  fruits  of  Citrus  Aurantium  are 
sometimes  collected  and  arc  known  as  orange  berries.  They  are 
nearly  globular ;  5  to  20  mm.  in  diameter,  greenish  or  brownish- 
black,  granular  rugose;  the  internal  structure  resembles  that  of 
orange  fruits,  but  the  seeds  are  rudimentary ;  and  the  taste  is 
'  aromatic  and  bitter. 

LIMONTS  CORTKX.— LEMON  PEP:L.— The  rind  of  the 

fresh  fruit  of  Citrus  mcdica  Limonum  (Fam.  Rutaceae),  a  tree 
indigenous   to   northern   India   and  cultivated   in   the  European 
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countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  the  West  Indies  and  other 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries.  The  outer  yellowish  layer  is 
the  part  used  and  it  is  removed  by  grating. 

Description. — The  outer,  lemon-yellow  or  dark  yellow  layer 
recently  separated  by  grating  or  paring  and  consisting  of  an  epi- 
dermal layer,  numerous  parenchyma  cells  containing  yfellow  chro- 
nioplastids  and  large  schizo-lysigenous  oil  cavities  with  globules 
of  the  volatile  oil ;  odor  highly  fragrant,  distinct ;  taste  pungently 
aromatic. 

Inner  Structure. — An  epidermal  layer  composed  of  small 
tabular  cells,  a  hypodermal  layer  containing  numerous  plastids,  a 
niesocarp  with  colorless,  thin-walled  parenchyma  and  large,  ellip- 
soidal schizo-lysigenous  oil  cavities;  parenchyma  cells  containing 
a  layer  of  granular  protoplasm  adhering  to  the  walls  and  occa- 
sionally membrane  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  which  are  irregu- 
larly polygonal  in  shape,  polarize  light  strongly  and  from  0.015 
to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil;  a  very  small  quantity  of  hes- 
peridin  and  other  bitter  principles  (see  bitter  orange  peel)  ;  a 
principle  resembling  tannin;  calcium  oxalate;  ash  about  4  per 
cent.  The  volatile  oil  obtained  by  expression  from  fresh  lemon 
peel  consists  of  90  per  cent,  d-linionene;  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  citral, 
which  is  the  most  imi)ortant  constituent:  and  a  small  ([uantity  of 
citronellal,  geranyl  acetate,  ter])ineol,  methyl  heptenone,  a  sesqui- 
terpene and  octyl  and  nonyl  aldehydes. 

LiMONis  Succus  or  lemon  juice  consists  of  5.39  to  8.30  per 
cent,  of  citric  acid,  in  part  free  and  also  combined  as  an  ester; 
saccharose,  0.52  per  cent.;  invert  sugar,  1.42  per  cent.;  extract, 
10.44  per  cent. ;  nitrogenous  substances,  0.32  per  cent. ;  and  ash, 
0.2  per  cent.,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  potassium  and  calcium 
phosphates. 

CWSIMIROA  l^DUT  IS.-The  seeds  of  Casimiroa  edulis 
(I^'am.  Rutacea?),  a  tree  widely  distributed  throughout  Mexico 
and  Central  America.  The  fruit  and  seed  of  this  tree  are  recog- 
nized by  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  Mexico  under  the  title  of  Zapote 
bianco.  The  fruit  is  edible,  although  stated  to  induce  sleep, 
whereas  the  kernels  of  the  seed  have  been  regarded  as  deleterious 
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or  even  fatal  in  their  effects.  A  chemical  examination  of  the 
seeds  showed  them  to  contain  a  number  of  interesting  compounds: 
two  new,  crystalline  alkaloids,  one  of  the  latter  having  been 
designated  as  casimiroine,  and  the  other  casimiroedine ;  an  essen- 
tial oil ;  an  enzyme  which  hydrolyzed  amygdalin,  and  a  quantit)' 
of  sugar;  benzoic  acid;  sitosterol;  a  phytosterol  glucoside;  a 
mixture  of  fatty  acids ;  a  yellow,  phenolic  substance ;  and  a  new 
lactone,  casimirolid,  which  yields  a  new  hydroxyl-acid,  designated 
as  casimiroic  acid.  The  reputed  hypnotic  or  toxic  properties  of 
the  seed  could  not  be  confirmed. — Power,  Jour.  Qiem.  Soc,  1911, 
p.  1993. 

S  I  M  A  K  U  IJ  A  C  F.  .i:,    OR    Q  U  A  S  S  1  A    F  A  M  I  L  Y. 

Chiefly  tropical  or  sub-tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  with  alteniate 
and  pinnately  compound  leaves,  regular  flowers  and  drupaceous 
or  samara-like  fruits.     In  the  pericycle  occur  isolated  groups  of 
i)ast  fibers  and  in  some  cases  it  is  made  up  of  a  composite  and 
continuous  ring  of  sclerenchyma.    The  tracheae  usually  have  sim- 
ple perforations,  and  the  wood  fibers  either  possess  slit-like,  simple 
jjores  or  are  free  from  any  perforations.    The  tracheae  when  ad- 
joining parenchyma  cells  have  bordered  pores  on  the  dividing  wall. 
Resin  canals  occur  only  in  the  peripheral  region  of  the  pith  an<! 
arc  seldom  found  in  the  cortex.    The  hairs  are  usually  both  uni- 
cellular, non-glandular  and  multicellular,  glandular.   Calcium  oxa- 
late is  usually  secreted  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates  or  soli- 
tary crvstals,  in  some  instances  stvloids  occur. 

ANGUSTURA.— CORTF.X  AXGOSTUR.T:  VKRUS,  CCS- 
PARLi:  CORTEX,  AXGOSTCRA  BARK  OR  CUSPARIA 
BARK. — The  bark  of  (]ali])ca  ofHcinalis  (Fam.  Rutacea?),  a  small 
tree  growing  abundantly  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Vene- 
zuela. It  was  formerly  used  in  the  ])reparation  of  Angostura  Bit- 
ters, which  also  contained  gentian  and  a  number  of  aromatic  sub- 
stances, as  ginger,  cinnamon,  cardamom,  orange  or  lemon  peel 
and  caraway  or  cloves. 

Dhscription. — Mostly  in  quills  or  in  transversely  curve«l 
pieces,  from  5  to  12  cm.  in  length,  2  to  3  cm.  in  width,  and  from 
2  to  3  mm.  in  thickness ;  externally  light  yellowish-  or  grayish- 
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brown,  with  occasional  patches  of  a  velvety  porous  cork;  inner 
surface  light  brown  and  finely  striate ;  fracture  short,  smooth  and 
resinous;  transverse  surface  of  middle  bark  brownish-red,  inner 
bark  brownish-yellow  with  numerous  shining  resin  canals  and 
groups  of  bast  fibers ;  odor  distinct ;  taste  bitter. 

Inner  Structure. — Cork  cells  more  or  less  tabular,  com- 
pressed and  somewhat  thickened  on  the  tangential  walls ;  phello- 
derm  cells,  thin-walled  and  of  several  layers ;  middle  bark  of  thin- 
walled,  starch-bearing  parenchyma,  yellowish  secretion  cavities, 
from  0.060  to  0.130  mm.  in  diameter  and  cells  containing  small, 
fine  acicular  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate ;  stone  cells  occur  in  the 
inner  layers  of  the  middle  bark :  inner  bark  having  numerous  char- 
acteristic plates  of  bast  fiber  ,  the  latter  being  spindle-shaped, 
somewhat  knotty  and  with  tapering  and  branching  ends ;  leptome 
of  collapsed  sieve  tubes  showing  the  porous  plates  on  the  longi- 
tudinal walls ;  medullary  rays  from  1  to  3  cells  in  width  and  from 
10  to  20  longitudinal  rows  in  height;  secretion  cavities  possess 
cellulose  walls  and  contain  a  yellowish  oily  secretion  and  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  inner  and  middle  bark ;  calcium  oxalate  in 
crystal  fibers  accompanying  the  bast  fibers,  the  crystals  being  in 
the  form  of  rhombohedra;  starch  grains  very  small,  irregularly 
spheroidal  and  occurring  in  the  parenchyma  and  medullary  ray 
cells. 

Constituents. — About  2.4  per  cent,  of  alkaloids;  (1)  cus- 
parine  (angustarine)  which  crystallizes  in  bitter  needles  and  small 
tetrahedrons  and  forms  white  salts  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water;  (2)  galipine,  which  crystallizes  in  white  needles  and  forms 
yellow  crystalline  salts;  (3)  cusparidine,  and  (4)  galipidine  yield 
bitter  salts,  the  former  being  white  and  the  latter  pale  yellow ;  and 
(5)  cuspareine,  which  crystallizes  in  white  needles.  It  also  con- 
tains from  1.5  to  1.9  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil;  a  bitter  principle 
angosturin  which  forms  a  white  microcrystalline  powder;  and  a 
glucoside. 

Allied  Plants. — The  drug  has  been  adulterated  with  and 
substituted  by  the  barks  of  a  number  of  other  plants,  among  which 
the  following  may  be  mentioned,  Cusparia  febrifiga,  a  tree 
growing  in  Venezuela,  Brazil  and  Colombia.  The  bark  resembles 
the  tnie  Ango.stura  bark,  but  possesses  a  yellowish-white  cork, 
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the  walls  of  which  are  not  thickened ;  secretion  cavities  and 
raphides  of  calcium  oxalate  are  both  wanting;  the  bast  fibers 
occur  in  regular  tangentially  arranged  groups  and  the  walls  arc 
nearly  straight;  stone  cells  are  very  few  and  quite  small;  the 
bark  yields  only  a  small  quantity  of  alkaloids. 

Brazilian  Angostura  is  the  bark  of  Esenbeckia  febrifuga,  a 
tree  growing  in  the  forests  of  Brazil.  It  is  externally  of  a  silver- 
gray  or  grayish-brown  color,  and  marked  by  numerous  lenticular 
lenticels  and  dark  patches  of  lichens,  internally  the  color  is  brown- 
ish and  marked  by  distinct  transverse  light  and  dark  areas.  It 
contains  numerous  groups  of  stone  cells  and  tannin  secretion  cells : 
calcium  oxalate  in  the  form  of  prisms  are  abundant ;  the  oil-canals 
are  very  large  and  distributed  throughout  the  parenchyma  of 
primary  and  secondary  cortex.  Esenbeckia  contains  0.1  per  cent, 
of  volatile  oil  and  a  number  of  alkaloids. 

The  bark  of  Strychnos  Nux  vomica  has  been  substituted 
and  has  produced  serious  consequences  causing  the  use  of  Angos- 
tura to  be  prohibited  at  one  time  in  some  countries.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  a  distinct  line  of  stone  cells  separating  the  inner  bark 
from  the  middle  cortical  layer. 

QUASSIA.— QUASSIA  WOOD —The  wood  of  Picrasma 
excelsa  (Fani.  Simarubaccie),  a  tree  indigenous  to  Jamaica  and 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  trees  are  felled  and  cut 
into  billets.  The  latter  are  exported  and  afterward  manufactured 
into  "quassia  cups."  the  shavinj^s  constituting  the  drug  known 
as  Jamaica  Quassia.  The  market  supply  of  this  drug  was  at 
one  time  ahnost  exclusively  obtained  from  Quassia  amara  (Fam. 
Simarubacea?),  a  small  tree  or  shrub  indigenous  to  Brazil  and 
cultivated  in  Colombia,  Panama,  West  Indies  and  other  tropical 
countries.  The  wood  of  the  latter  is  exi)orted  from  Surinam 
and  is  known  as  Surinam  Quassia ;  this  variety  is  used  in  conti- 
nental Europe  and  now  quite  largely  in  the  United  States. 

Jamaica  Quasslx. — I'sually  in  raspings,  light  or  bright  yel- 
low, medullary  rays  two  to  five  cells  wick*  in  transverse  section, 
the  cells  containing  tetragonal  prisms  or  sphenoidal  micro-crystals 
of  calcium  oxalate ;  fracture  fibrous ;  odor  slight ;  taste  bitter. 

Inner  Stricture. — (Fig.  165).    Trachct-e  wide,  single  or  in 
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groups  of  2  to  5,  having  bordered  pores  and  a  yellowish  content; 
medullary  rays  mostly  1  to  5  cells  wide  and  from  10  to  20  rows 
dcqj;  crystal  fibers  containing  calcium  oxalate  in  4-  to  6-sided 
prisms,  from  0.006  to  0.030  mm.  in  length;  wood  fibers  with  thin 
walls  and  oblique  pores;  starch  grains  few,  spheroidal  or  ellip- 
soidal, 0.010  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter. 
in,  f        f      n 


Fin.  165,  A,  transverse  section  of  Jam.iica  quassia.  B,  ir^insversc 
section  of  Surinam  quas^a;  g.  trachese;  f,  wood  fibers;  hp,  wood  paren- 
chyma; o,  cells  containing  calcium  oxalate;  m,  tncduIUry  rays. — After 
Me}er. 

Surinam  Quassia  usually  occurs  in  small  billets;  the  medul- 
lary rays  are  I  to  2  cells  wide  in  transverse  section,  and  calcium 
oxalate  crystals  are  wanting. 

Ikneh  Stbuctuhe.^ — fFig.  165).  Tracheae  usually  single  or 
in  pairs,  sometimes  in  groups  of  3  or  4;  medullary  rays  from  1 
lo  4  cells  wide  ami  from   10  to  30  rows  deep;  calcium  oxalate 
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crystals  few  or  entirely  wanting  and  distinguishing  this  v 
from  Jamaica  Quassia. 

Powder. — Light  yellow;  tracheae  wide  with  bordered  p^r'^s 
sclerenchymatous  fibers  long,  thin-walled  and  with  oblique  simpJt 
pores ;  medullary  rays  with  calcium  oxalate  in  monoclinic  prisu/v 
or  in  sphenoidal  micro-crystals,  or  with  few  spheroidal  staic^ 
grains.    When  bark  of  the  wood  is  present  a  few  stone  cells  an// 
cork  cells  are  also  present.    In  the  bark  of  Surinam  quassia  stone      j 
cells  are  numerous. 

Constituents. — Jamaica  quassia  contains  from  0.05  to  0J3 
per  cent,  of  a  bitter  crystalline  substance  quassiin.  This  really 
consists  of  two  crystalline  bitter  principles — a-picrasmin  and 
/9-picrasmin.  Jamaica  Quassia  also  contains  a  crystalline  alka- 
loidal  principle  which  gives  a  blue  fluorescence  in  acidified  alco- 
holic solution. 

Surinam  quassia  contains  one  or  more  bitter  principles,  which 
are  related  to  the  picrasmins  of  Jamaica  quassia,  and  which  arc 
known  as  quassiins. 

Allied  Drugs. — The  barks  of  Picrasma  excelsa  and  Quassia 
amara  are  used  in  medicine  and  probably  contain  similar  principles 
to  the  wood.  The  Surinam  bark  occurs  in  thinner,  light-colored 
pieces  and  is  sometimes  admixed  with  the  powdered  drug.  It  i> 
determined  by  the  large  stone  cells.  The  wood  of  Picraena  quas- 
sioides  quite  closely  resembles  Jamaica  Quassia  in  general  appear 
ance,  microscopical  structure  and  chemical  constituents.  Bitter 
principles  are  also  found  in  other  species  of  Picrasma  and  Quas- 
sia. An  allied  !)itter  principle  and  an  alkaloid  are  found  in 
Cascara  Amar^^a  or  Honduras  Bark,  which  is  derived  from 
PicraMia  Vellozii,  of  southern  Brazil. 

SIMARUBA.— CORTEX  SIMARUB.^:.  SLMARUBA 
P>ARK. — The  bark  of  the  root  of  Simaruba  officinalis  an<l 
S.  amara  (P'ani.  Simarubaceje),  stately  trees,  the  former  indige- 
nous to  northern  Brazil,  r>ench  (niiana  and  Guatemala,  and 
furnishinjT^  the  bark  known  commercially  as  Orinoco  Simarub.x: 
the  latter  j^rowing  in  Panama,  (luatemala,  the  Bahama  Islands 
and  in  Morida,  and  yieldinj^  the  bark  known  as  Jamaica  Sima- 
ruba.    The  root  bark  is  collected  and  deprived  of  the  periderm. 
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Most  of  the  commercial   supplies  come   from  Ciudad   Bolivar 
(Angostura)  on  the  Orinoco  River,  Venezuela. 

Orinoco  Simaruba  (Fig.  166). — In  flattened  or  somewhat 
transversely  curved  pieces,  from  0.3  to  1  M.  in  length,  4  to  12  cm. 
in  width,  and  from  2  to  5  mm.  in  thickness ;  externally  grayish-  or 
yellowi.sh-brown,  somewhat  velvety  to  the  touch,  irregularly 
wrinkled,  marked  with  a  few,  irregular,  brownish  scars  and  with 
occasional  patches  of  the  shining  silvery  periderm ;  inner  surface 
yellowish-brown,  longitudinally  striate ;  fracture  short  fibrous, 
{>orous  and  with  yellowish  stone  cells ;  inodorous ;  taste  very  bitter 
and  slightly  aromatic. 

Inner  Structure. — Middle  bark  consisting  of  tangentially- 
elongated  parenchyma,  having  thin  walls  and  containing  small, 
nearly  colorless  or  yellowish-brown  granules,  and  interspersed 
among  which  are  the  light  yellowish  resin  secretion  cavities,  and 
numerous  more  or  less  irregidar,  very  thick-walled,  light  yellowish 
stone  cells  either  single  or  in  small  groups,  usually  surrounded  by 
cr>'Stal  fibers,  the  crystals  being  nearly  cubical  and  from  0.010  to 
0.025  mm.  in  diameter;  inner  bark  with  irregular  groups  of  bast 
fibers  consisting  of  thin,  bright  yellow,  somewhat  lignified  walls, 
separated  by  narrow  strands  of  more  or  less  obliterated  leptome 
and  parenchyma ;  medullary  rays  in  somewhat  wavy  row^  from 
1  to  20  cells  in  width  and  having  usually  slightly  thickened 
porous  walls.  In  the  broad  wavy  wedges  of  phloem  are  dis- 
tributed large  stone  cells,  the  walls  resembling  those  found  in  the 
middle  bark  but  l>eing  comparatively  thinner,  and  are  arranged  in 
spindle-shaped  longitudinal  rows,  and  like  the  bast  fibers  are 
usually  surrounded  with  crystal  fibers.  The  drug  is  apparently 
free  from  starch. 

Jamaica  Simaruba. — In  flattened  pieces  about  50  cm.  or  more 
in  length  and  about  10  cm.  in  width;  flexible,  very  fibrous  and 
bitter.    The  inner  structure  doselv  resembles  the  Orinoco  bark. 

Constituents. — A  volatile  oil  having  an  odor  resembling  ben- 
zoin; a  non-volatile  oil;  a  crystalline  bitter  principle,  giving  a 
violet  color  with  sulphuric  acid ;  a  cr>^stalline  non-bitter  substance ; 
a  fluorescent  principle;  a  resin;  gallic  acid,  and  calcium  oxalate 
and  malate. 
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Allied  Plant. — In  1904  the  bark  of  the  stems  and  branches 
of  a  tree  growing  in  Cindad  Bolivar  was  found  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  Maracaibo  Simaruba.  The  pieces  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  inner  bark,  varying  from  0.7  to  0.9  cm.  in  thickness ;  externally 
they  were  mottled,  showing  groups  of  yellowish  stone  cells  in 
among  the  parenchyma;  the  inner  surface  was  brownbh-yellow. 
smooth,  and  with  shallow  furrows;  the  fracture  being  short, 
granular.  The  hark  appears  to  be  derived  frcrni  Simaruba  offi- 
cinalis (Fig.  166). 

A  B.  B 


Fif..  Wi.  Miir;n*ail)o  Simaruba  Hark  |)rol)aljly  HerivcJ  from  tin- 
stems  of  Simaruba  officinalis;  A,  transverse  section  showing  medullary 
rays  (m) ;  and  stone  cells  (st)  in  the  outer  bark.  B.  tangential-longi- 
tudinal sictiiin  showinn  medullary  ray  cells  (in>  :  sieve  tubes  (s)  ;  :ind 
bast  fibers  (f).  C,  starch  Rrains  mostly  single,  spheroidal,  somewhat  ovri- 
form  and  about  0.020  ram.  in  diameter.  D.  transverse  section  of  the  out*' 
bark  showing  the  large  group  of  stone  cells  (st) ;  irregular  bast  fibers 
(f )  ;  and  medullary  ray  cells  (m).— .^fler  Rosenthalcr  and  Sladier,  Ber. 
d.  d.  Pharm.  Gcs„  1907.  p.  137. 

BRUCKA  SUMATRANA  AND  B.  ANTIDVSKNTERICA 
(Fam.  SimarHbaceae).^Thc  fruits  of  Brucea  Sumatrana.  popu- 
larly known  as  Ko-sam  Seeds,  were  obtained  from  the  East 
Indies,  where  they  are  reputed  to  t)e  a  valuable  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  tropical  dysentery.  The  fruits  and  other  parts  of 
the  plant  of  Brucea  antidysenterica  are  similarly  employed  in 
.A.byssinia.  Both  the  fruit  and  the  bark  of  these  two  species  of 
Brucea  contain,  amongst  other  constituents,  several  amorphous 
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bitter  principles.  Certain  statements  by  previous  investigators, 
regarding  the  character  of  the  active  principles,  are  probably 
erroneous.— Power,  I'harm,  Jour.,  VX>5.  \>.  IW:  1907,  p.  126. 


Fig,  167,  Transverse  section  of  the  bark  o£  one  of  ihc  Burseractic. 
probably  Commiphora  Myrrha:  P,  bark  made  up  of  sclerotic  cells  (st) 
and  cork  (d)  ;  o.  more  or  less  spheroidal  secretion  canals,  one  of  which 
(O)  shows  the  irregular  spreading  of  the  gum-resin;  m.  medullary  rays; 
li,  baU  fibers;  k,  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate;  p,  parenchyma. — After  Vogl. 


BURSERACE^,  OR  MYRRH  FAMILY. 

Mostly  tropical  shrubs  and  trees,  having  alternate  compound 

I  leaves,  and  small  Bowers  formed  in  racemes.     The  plants  are 

L  especially  distinguished  by  their  internal  secretory  system.  Schizo- 

I   lysigenous   balsam   canals   or   gum-resinous   canals    (Fig.    167) 

€x:cur  within  the  sclerenchymatous  perlcyclc,  also  in  the  secondary 

cortex  and  medullary  rays  and  occasionally  in  the  primary  cortex 

and  pith.    The  epidermal  layer  in  the  leaves  is  usually  modified  to 
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mucilage.  The  pericycle  is  a  composite  and  continuous  ring  of 
sclerenchyma.  The  tracheae  as  a  rule  have  simple  perforations, 
which  are  very  large  in  the  walls  adjoining  the  parenchyma  cells. 
Wood  fibers  also  have  simple  pores,  being  occasionally  septate. 
The  medullary  rays  are  narrow.  Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in 
the  form  of  rosette  aggregates  or  solitary  crystals  (Fig.  167). 
Glandular  and  non-glandular  hairs  are  of  a  number  of  specific 
forms. 

MYRRHA.— MYRRH.— The  dried  gum-resin  from  the  stem 
of  Commiphora  abyssinica  and  C.  Schimperi  (Fam.  Burseraceae), 
rather  large  shrubs  indigenous  to  northeastern  Africa  (chiefly 
Somali  Land)  and  southern  Arabia.  The  gum-resin  exudes 
naturally  or  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark;  it  is  first  of  a 
yellowish  color,  but  soon  hardens,  becoming  darker,  and  is  then 
collected.  There  are  two  principal  commercial  varieties  of 
Myrrh,  the  one  known  as  African  or  Somali  Myrrh,  and  the 
other  as  Arabian  or  Yemen  Myrrh,  the  former  being  considered 
the  better  of  the  two. 

Description. — In  irregular,  agglutinated  tears  or  masses 
varying  in  size;  externally  rough  and  uneven,  yellowish-  or  red- 
dish-brown, covered  with  a  yellowish  powder;  brittle,  the  frac- 
tured surface  waxy,  granular,  oily,  slightly  mottled,  somewhat 
translucent  in  thin  pieces ;  odor  balsamic ;  taste  aromatic,  bitter 
and  acrid. 

Myrrh  forms  a  brownish-yellow  emulsion  when  triturated  with 
water  (distinction  from  other  gum-resins)  ;  an  ethereal  solution 
treated  with  bromin  vapor  becomes  reddish  (distinction  from 
East  Indian  myrrh)  ;  when  moistened  with  nitric  acid  it  becomes 
purplish  (distinction  from  false  myrrh  or  bdellium)  ;  not  more 
than  65  per  cent,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Inner  Strixture  of  the  Bark. —  (Fig.  167). 

Powder. — In  glycerin  mounts  the  powder  shows  yellowish  or 
yellowish-brown  irregular  fragments  made  up  of  a  grayish  matrix, 
containing  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  oil  globules,  a  few  frag- 
ments of  lignified  tissues  consisting  of  either  sclerenchymatous 
fibers,  or  of  small  groups  of  stone  cells,  the  individual  cells  of  the 
latter  having  very  thick,  porous  walls  and  being  from  0.015  to 
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0.050  mm.  in  length ;  occasional  starch  grains  from  0.010  to  0.035 
mm.  in  diameter  and  varying  from  spheroidal  to  somewhat  pear- 
shaped  grains. 

Constituents. — A  yellowish  or  yellowish-green,  rather  thick 
volatile  oil,  2.5  to  8  per  cent.,  having  the  characteristic  odor  of 
myrrh ;  resin,  25  to  40  per  cent.,  composed  of  several  constituents, 
one  of  which  yields  protocatechuic  acid  and  pyrocatechin ;  gum, 
about  60  per  cent.,  consisting  of  soluble  and  insoluble  portions, 
which  forms  a  mucilage  that  does  not  readily  ferment;  a  bitter 
principle,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol;  ash, 
5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  volatile  oil  of  myrrh  consists  of  cuminol  (about  1  per 
cent.),  eugenol,  meta-cresol,  pinene,  limonene,  dipentene  and  two 
sesquiterpenes.  The  acidity  of  old  oil  is  due  to  free  acetic, 
myrrholic  and  commiphorinic  acids. 

Adulterants. — Myrrh  is  frequently  admixed  with  gums  and 
other  gum-resins,  including  several  kinds  of  Bdellium,  which  are 
obtained  from  various  species  of  Commiphora,  and  which  are 
characterized  by  not  giving  a  purplish  color  with  nitric  acid.  Of 
these  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  African  bdellium. 
which  occurs  in  yellowish -brown  masses,  that  are  reddish  in  trans- 
mitted light  and  have  a  pepper-like  odor  and  bitter  taste;  Indian 
bdellium,  occurring  in  irregular,  reddish-brown  masses,  covered 
with  minute  spicules  of  resin,  and  having  a  terebinthinate  odor 
and  an  acrid  taste;  and  opaque  bdellium,  which  occurs  in  yel- 
lowish, hard,  opaque  masses,  with  a  faint  odor  and  bitter  taste, 
and  the  alcoholic  solution  of  which  is  colored  black  with  solutions 
of  ferric  chloride.  Thin  pieces  of  a  bark  are  frequently  present 
in  opaque  bdellium. 

BiSABOL,  or  East  Indian  myrrh,  is  exported  from  eastern 
Africa  and  Asia;  it  closely  resembles  true  myrrh,  but  is  distin- 
guished from  it.  by  the  ethereal  solution  not  becoming  reddish 
with  bromin  vapor.  Furthermore,  on  mixing  6  drops  of  a  petro- 
leum ether  solution  (one  part  of  myrrh  to  15  of  ether)  with 
3  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  then  adding  this  liquid  carefully 
to  3  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  rose-colored  zone  is  at 
first  developed,  and  finally  the  entire  acetic  acid  solution  assumes 
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the  same  color.  With  genuine  myrrh  the  solution  is  colored  a 
very  pale  rose  color. 

Allied  Plants. — Opopanax  is  a  balsam-like  product  obtained 
from  Commiphora  Kataf,  a  plant  indigenous  to  Arabia,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Myrrh  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  yields  from 
6  to  10  per  cent,  of  a  greenish-yellow  volatile  oil  with  a  pleasant 
balsamic  odor;  and  also  contains  opo-resinotannol  (a  compound 
not  yielding:  umbelliferon  on  distillation)  both  free  and  com- 
bined with  ferulaic  acid;  free  ferulaic  acid;  vanillin,  and  a  j^um 
containing  bassorin. 

MuLU  KiLAVARY  is  a  gummy  exudation  obtained  from  Com- 
miphora Berryi,  a  plant  growing  in  India.  It  occurs  in  yellowish- 
brown  or  dark  brown  translucent  fragments,  having'a  conchoidal. 
oily  fracture,  and  consists  chiefly  of  gum,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  a  tasteless  resin  and  a  volatile  oil. 

MELIACE^,    OR    MAHOGANY    FAMILY. 

A  family  of  tropical  and  sul>-tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  having 
mostly  alternate  and  compound  leaves  and  axillary  clusters  or 
racemes  of  flowers.  The  family  is  especially  known  for  its  yiel  1- 
ing  the  mahogany  wood,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
durable  and  valuable  of  cabinet  woods.  The  true  mahogany  is 
obtained  from  Swietenia  Mahagoni,  a  native  of  tropical  America 
and  formerly  very  abundant  in  Jamaica;  now,  however,  prob- 
ably all  of  the  maliogany  wood  comes  from  Central  America. 
It  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Florida  and  California  as  an 
ornamental  tree.  Other  crenera  of  this  same  family  yield  a  wood 
which  is  substituted  and  sold  for  maliogany.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  timbers,  which  are  obtained  from  plants  entirely  un- 
related to  the  Meliace«T,  that  are  also  sold  in  commerce  as 
mahogany. 

In  the  Meliaceie  the  trachea?  always  have  simple  ]>erforations. 
except  when  adjoining  parenchyma  cells,  they  possess  bordere<l 
pores.  The  wood  fibers  have  large  lumina  and  are  usually  marked 
by  simi)le  perforations  and  occasionally  have  septate  transverse 
walls.  One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  these  plants  is  the 
presence  of  secretory  cells  in  the  i)ith.  cortex  and  leaves,  in  the 
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latter  they  give  rise  to  transparent  dots,  which  are  readily  appar- 
ent on  holding  the  leaves  to  the  light. 

The  epidermal  cells  are  usually  modified  to  mucilage.  Bast 
fibers  and  stone  cells  occur  in  isolated  groups  in  the  pericycle, 
occasionally  there  being  a  ring  of  stone  cells  also*  in  this  region. 
Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates  or 
solitary  cr>'Stals.  Both  glandular  and  non-glandular  hairs  occur 
in  a  number  of  specific  forms. 

COCILLANA. — The  bark  of  Guarea  Rusbyi  (Fam.  Melia- 
ceaj),  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  eastern  Andean  slope  in  Bolivia. 
It  is  used  bv  the  natives  as  an  emetic  and  has  been  introduced 
into  medicine  in  the  United  States  to  some  extent  as  an  expec- 
torant, it  being  said  to  resemble  ipecac  in  its  action  on  the 
respiratory  organs. 

Description. — In  flattened  or  somewhat  transversely  curved 
pieces  from  5  to  12  cm.  in  length,  1  to  3  cm.  in  width,  and  3  to  5 
mm.  in  thickness ;  externally  grayish-yellow  or  -brown  with  whit- 
ish patches  of  a  lichen,  roughly  and  unevenly  fissured,  having 
longitudinal  furrows  and  occasionally  transverse  fissures;  inner 
surface  grayish-yellow,  coarsely  striate  and  often  roughly  fibrous 
from  detached  strands  of  bast  fibers;  fracture  coarsely  granular 
in  the  outer  bark,  and  splintery  fibrous  in  the  inner  bark;  trans- 
verse surface  with  thick,  light  reddish-brown  periderm,  having 
numerous  yellowish-white  stone  cells,  inner  bark  tangentially, 
finely  striate ;  odor  slight ;  taste  somewhat  astringent,  unpleasant 
and  slightly  nauseous. 

Inner  Structure. —  (Fig.  168).  Periderm  of  several  layers 
of  primary  and  frequently  even  secondary  cortex,  between  which 
are  included  large  groups  of  stone  cells  having  very  thick  and 
])orous  walls;  bast  fibers  in  langentially-elongated  groups  sepa- 
rated by  plates  of  parenchyma  and  sieve;  the  bast  fibers  attain  a 
length  of  0.750  mm.,  the  walls  being  nearly  straight  and  atten- 
uated at  the  ends;  crystal  fibers  surround  the  groups  of  bast 
fibers,  each  cell  of  the  fomier  having  a  monoclinic  rhombohedral 
crystal  of  calcium  oxalate ;  medullary  rays  from  1  to  3  cells  wide, 
and  from  13  to  20  rows  deep,  the  walls  being  porous  and  not 
infrequently  lignified  and  occasionally  having  in  the  lumina  red- 
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dish -amorphous  masses  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
secretory  cells  are  somewhat  elongated  and  have  a  yellowish- 
white,  amorphous  or  granular  content  which  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  but  soluble  in 
chloroform  and  volatile  oils ;  the  starch  grains  are  small,  spheroidal 
and  occur  in  the  cortical  parenchyma  and  cells  of  the  medullary 
rays. 

Constituents. — An  alkaloid,  Rusbyine;  a  mixture  of  resins, 
2.5  per  cent.;  a  fixed  oil,  2.5  per  cent.;  a  caoutchouc-like  sub- 
stance ;  and  tannic  acid. 

Literature.— Schrenk,  Drug.  Bulletin,  1888,  p.  222. 


Fig.  168.  Cocillana.  Transverse  section  of  the  inner  hark :  m.  medul- 
lary rays ;  b,  bast  fibers ;  s.  collapsed  sieve ;  r.  oleoresin  secretion  cells. 
showini;  an  amorphous  content;  p,  parenchyma;  c.  crystal  fibres  sur- 
rounding the  bast  fibers,  eadi  coiitaininR  a  crystal  which  is  not  illustratird 
in  the  drawing.— After  Schnnk. 

AZEDARACH.— The  bark  of  the  root  of  Melia  Azedarach 
(Fam.  Meliaceie),  a  beautiful  ,=;hade  tree  indigenous  to  Asia,  and 
cultivated  in  Europe  an<l  the  southern  L'nited  States.  It  is 
known  as  Pride-of-L'liina  and  T'ridc-of-India,  on  account  of 
its  rare  beauty;  Indian  lilac,  by  reason  of  the  resemblance  of  its 
flowers  to  the  common  syringa;  and  Read  tree  or  Pater-noster 
tree  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  seeds  of  the  fniits  in  making  of 
rosaries.    The  drupaceous  green  fruit  is  verj'  astringent.    When 
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ripe  it  is  yellow,  sweet,  and  on  drying  it  becomes  purplish-black, 
retaining  its  fleshy  character  for  many  years.  It  is  said  to  pro- 
duce an  intoxicating  effect  upon  robins  and  is  sometimes  sprinkled 
with  clothing  in  order  to  prevent  the  development  of  moths. 
The  dried  berries  are  also  used  much  as  those  of  Cocculus.  The 
bark,  preferably  deprived  of  the  periderm,  is  used  to  some  extent 
in  medicine. 

Description. — In  quills  or  irregularly  flattened,  somewhat 
transversely  curved  pieces,  from  3  to  15  cm.  in  length,  0.5  to  3  cm. 
in  width,  and  2  to  7  mm.  in  thickness;  outer  surface  yellowish- 
or  reddish-brown;  nearly  smooth  with  irregular  lighter  and 
darker  patches;  inner  surface  light  brown,  longitudinally  striate 
and  frequently  with  detached  bast  fibers;  fracture  short-fibrous; 
transverse  surface  showing  a  porous,  reddish-brown  cork  or  peri- 
derm, inner  bark  yellowish  and  tangentially-striate  frequently 
lamellated ;  odor  slight ;  taste  sweetish,  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — Periderm  of  two  or  more  layers  of 
colorless,  thin-walled,  compressed  cork  cells,  l>etween  which  occur 
broad  strands  composed  of  large  parenchyma  cells  and  in  among 
which  are  distributed  the  brownish  tannin  secretion  cells  forming 
long  and  frequently  branching  rows ;  inner  bark  consisting 
chiefly  of  starch-bearing  parenchyma,  leptonie  and  3  or  4  inter- 
rupted circles  of  bast  fibers  separated  by  broad  medullary  rays; 
bast  fibers  very  long,  with  irregular  walls  and  oblique  termina- 
tions, strongly  lignified  and  having  numerous  long  slit-like  pores ; 
calcium  oxalate  in  rhombohedral  crystals  about  0.025  mm.  in 
diameter  and  arranged  to  form  crystal  fibers ;  the  latter  surround 
the  groups  of  bast  fibers,  the  walls  being  thickened  and  strongly 
lignified,  excepting  where  they  adjoin  the  jKircnchyina  cells; 
medullarv'  ravs  from  1  to  8  cells  wide,  and  in  rows  from  5  to  15 
cells  in  depth ;  starch  grains  single  and  2-  or  more-compound,  the 
individual  grains  from  0.003  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter,  spheroidal, 
ellipsoidal  irregularly  polygonal  and  often  with  a  long  central 
cleft;  secretion  cells  with  a  yellowish-brown  oily  content,  single 
or  united  to  form  chains  and  distributed  throughout  the  paren- 
chyma tissues  of  the  outer  and  inner  bark. 

Constituents. — ^A   yellowish-white   resin   which  appears  to 
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possess  the  anthelmintic  properties  ascribed  to  the  drug.  It 
has  a  very  bitter  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  petroleum  benzin  and  oil 
of  turpentine.  It  is  precipitated  from  alcoholic  solutions  by  the 
addition  of  water. 

Literature. — ^Jacobs,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1879,  p.  443. 

AZADIRACHTA  INDICA.— CORTEX  MARGOS^,  IN- 
DIAN  AZADIRACH,  MARGOSA  OR  NEEN  BARK.— The 
dried  bark  of  Azadirachta  indica  (Fam.  Meliaceae),  a  tree  indige- 
nous to  the  East  Indies  and  rather  widely  distributed  in  the 
tropical  countries  of  Asia  and  to  some  extent  cultivated.  It  is 
iised  in  India  and  the  eastern  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  as  a 
simple  bitter,  replacing  gentian  and  quassia. 

Description. — Usually  in  flat,  somewhat  transversely  curved 
pieces,  from  5  to  15  cm.  in  length,  1  to  3  cm.  in  breadth,  and  5  to 
10  mm.  in  thickness;  outer  surface  grayish-brown,  more  or  less 
fissured  and  rough  and  scaly;  inner  surface  yellowish-brown, 
longitudinally  striate  and  fibrous;  fracture  short,  fibrous;  trans- 
verse surface  somewhat  radiate  from  the  narrow,  yellow  medullary 
rays,  crossed  by  alternating,  tangcntially-arranged  groups  of 
brownish  bast  fibers,  separated  by  lighter  strands  of  lei)tome  and 
parenchyma ;  inodorous ;  taste  of  inner  bark,  bitter,  while  that  of 
the  outer  bark  is  astringent. 

Inner  STKucTrRE. — Outer  layer  consisting  of  a  number  of 
thin-walled  and  nearly  colorless  cork  cells;  the  parenchyma  of 
the  primary  cortex  contains  cither  a  brownish  amorphous  content 
or  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate,  and  in  among  which  are 
distributed  the  large  somewhat  thick-walled  and  elongated  secre- 
tion cells;  inner  bark  with  tangentially-elongated  groups  of  hast 
fibers  surrounded  by  crystal  fibers,  each  having  a  rhomhohcdrn 
crystal  of  calcium  oxalate ;  separating  the  groups  of  bast  fibers  are 
the  more  or  less  collapsed  Icptome  cells  which  arc  thin-walled 
possessing  rather  large  pores;  medullary  rays  from  4  to  6  cells 
wide,  those  in  the  outer  bark  possessing  a  brownish  amorphous 
content ;  the  bast  fibers  are  from  0.500  to  1  mm.  in  length,  about 
0.020  mm.  in  width  and  possessing  large  lumina ;  the  bast  paren- 
chyma consists  of  spheroidal  or  polyhedral  cells  having  a  dark 
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brown  content;  a  small  amount  of  starch  is  found  in  the  paren- 
chyma cells  and  medullary  rays  of  the  inner  portion  of  the 
secondary  cortex. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  alkaloid,  margosine;  a  bitter  amor- 
phous resin ;  margosic  acid ;  and  tannic  acid. 

Literature. — Mittlacher,  Zeitschr.  d.  Allgem.  oster.  Apoth. 
Verein,  1900,  p.  19. 

P  ()  L  Y  G  A  L  A  C  E  /E,     OR     MILKWORT     F  A  M  I  L  Y. 

A  family  of  about  750  species,  mostly  herbs,  except  in  the 
tropics,  where  they  may  become  shrubs  and  trees.  The  leaves 
are  usually  alternate  and  exsti])ulate,  the  flowers  are  perfect  and 
irrej^ular,  and  the  fruit  is  usually  a  capsule  enclosing  caruncled 
seeds.  Among  the  histological  features  of  this  family  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned :  Small  isolated  groups  of  bast  fibers 
occur  in  the  pericycle  of  some  of  the  species  of  Polygala.  Only 
the  transverse  walls  of  the  tracheae  are  marked  by  simple  pores. 
The  wood  fibers  possess  bordered  pores,  and  the  medullary  rays 
are  \try  narrow.  The  cells  of  the  pith  are  sometimes  lignified. 
In  the  leaves  there  are  several  important  characteristics:  (H 
sclerotic  cells  are  occasionally  found  in  the  loose  mesophyll  and 
palisade  layer;  (2)  in  Polygala  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  the 
epidermal  cells  to  become  papillose,  thus  resembling  the  leaves  of 
r>ythroxylon ;  and  (3)  terminal  tracheids  occur  in  the  veins  of 
Polygala.  Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  solitary 
crystals  or  rosette  aggregates.  Non-glandular  hairs  are  mostly 
unicellular,  occasionally  uniseriatc.  Glandular  hairs  are  wanting. 
In  certain  species  of  Polygala  there  are  spheroidal  aggregates  of 
a  crystalline  nature  and  Solereder  suggests  that  they  may  have 
been  described  by  Chodat  as  lysigenous  secretion  cavities  or  oil 
cells  in  certain  South  American  species  of  Polygala. 

SENEGA.— SENEGA  ROOT.— The  dried  root  of  Polygala 
Senega  (Fam.  Polygalaceae),  a  perennial  herb  found  in  Canada 
and  the  eastern  United  States  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina  and 
as  far  west  as  Alberta,  Minnesota  and  Missouri.  There  are 
two  representative  commercial  varieties — the  northern,  collected 
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in  Manitoba  and  in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  the  southern,  from 
Virginia  to  Texas. 

Description. — Southern  Senega. — Nearly  entire,  with 
broken  and  detached  rootlets,  crowned  with  numerous  buds  and 
short  stem-remnants,  slenderly  conical,  more  or  less  tortuous, 
somewhat  branched,  3  to  8  cm.  in  length,  2  to  6  mm.  in  thick- 
ness; externally  dark  yellow,  the  crown  being  rose-tinted,  longi- 
tudinally wrinkled,  slightly  annulate,  marked  with  circular  scars 
of  detached  rootlets  and  in  some  cases  bv  a  keel,  which  is  more 
prominent  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  dried  roots;  side  opposite 
keel  more  or  less  flattened ;  fracture  short  when  dry,  tough  when 
damp;  transverse  section  (Fig.  169)  elliptical  or  triangular,  show- 
ing a  characteristic  excentral  development  of  lemon-yellow 
wood,  which  varies  in  outline  from  elliptical  or  ovate  to  irregu- 
larly fan-shaped,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  unevenly  developed 
dark  yellow  cortex,  being  thickest  outside  the  broadest  strands 
of  wood,  and  forming  the  keel  on  drying;  odor  slight,  pene- 
trating; taste  sweetish  and  acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — An  outer  layer  of  several  rows  of  tan- 
gentially-elongated,  light  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  cells: 
outer  I)ark  of  slightly  thickened  cells,  containing  a  colorless  or 
pale  yellowish  amorphous  substance,  which  is  liberated  in  the 
form  of  large  globules  upon  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide ;  inner  bark,  the  cells  in  radial  rows,  consisting  of 
])arenchyma,  small  groups  of  leptomc,  and  medullary  rays,  the 
latter  1  to  3  cells  wide,  all  the  cells  in  this  zone  show  a  collenchy- 
niatous  thickening  of  the  walls  and  contain  an  amorphous  sub- 
stance, similar  to  that  found  in  cells  of  the  outer  bark ;  woody 
layer  of  tracheae  with  bordered  pores,  wood  fibers  with  oblique, 
simple  pores,  tracheids,  and  medullary  rays,  the  latter  being 
rather  indistinct  and  resembling  the  wood  fibers;  tissues  of  the 
central  layer  of  wood  colored  yellowish-  or  reddish-brown  on  the 
addition  of  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide. 

I'owDKR. -Light  yellowish-brown  or  dark  yellow;  odor  pene- 
trating ;  slightly  sternutatory ;  sclerenchymatous  tibers  thick- 
walled,  non-lignified,  with  oblique  simple  pores;  tracheae  about 
0.175  mm.  in  length,  lignified,  with  simple  and  bordered  pores; 
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medullary -ray  cells  somewhat  lignified.  with  large  simple  pores. 

Qiiillaja  (Fig.  1-^6)  is  distinguished  from  senega  by  having 
^^  elongated  motioclinir  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate,  and  numerous 
^^kstarch  grains,  ligDitied  bast  fibers  and  stone  cells. 
^^H  The  following  test  is  of  some  practical  use  in  arriving  at  a 
^^B%om|)arative  value  of  difTerent  samples  of  senega.  It  is  based 
^^H.lipon  the  presence  of  methyl  salicylate,  which  occurs  in  greatest 
^^B  amount  in  the  recently  gathered  drug,  and  that  has  been  most 
^^Hcarefully  prepared  for  the  market.  Extract  10  gin.  of  powdered 
^^B  Senega  by  means  of  a  Soxhlet  apparatus,  using  50  c.c.  of  ether 
^^Vto  which   2  drops  of   hydrochloric   acid   have   previously   l>een 


^Hsdd 

m 

I  the 


(.■  IWi'  on  llic  Icfl  being  of 
the  dry  drug,  and  iht  -^ne  on  the  right  showing  the  appearance  after 
soaking  the  matcnal  in  walirr;  K,  outer  bark;  R',  bark  on  the  side 
having  abnormal  development  of  wood;  B,  inner  bark,  which  ipves  rise 
to  Itic  "ktel"  on  Ihc  drying  of  the  root;  H,  wood;  C,  C,  cambium;  ra, 
intdutlary  rays;  m',  parenchyma  developed  in  place  of  wood  on  one  side. 
—After  Meyer. 


Idcd.  Continue  the  extraction  for  4  or  3  lionrs  and  then  add 
irticitnt  ether  lo  make  the  liquid  measure  50  c,c.  Take  25  c,c. 
this  solution  and  evaporate  it  on  a  water-bath  lo  dryness,  the 
lidue  should  not  weigh  less  than  0.300  gm.  and  upon  dissolving 
the  residue  with  10  c.c.  of  chloroform,  transferring  it  to  a  test- 
tube  and  iwuring  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  beneath  the  solution,  a 
reddish-brown  color  should  be  produced  al  the  zone  of  contact 
and  the  sulphuric  acid,  should  show  a  sliglil  green  fluorescence, 
after  the  mixture  has  stood  for  twenty-four  hours.  If  10  c.c.  of 
ihe  original  ethereal  solution  be  poured  into  a  beaker  in  which 
reviotisly  has  been  placed  10  c.c.  of  water  and  the  mixture 
rmed  on  a  water-baih  until  the  ether  has  been  evaporated,  the 
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aqueous  solution,  upon  filtering  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  ferric  chloride,  should  become  a  bright  pink-purple. 

Manitoba  Senega  is  8  to  15  cm.  in  length,  6  to  12  mm.  in 
thickness,  externally  dark  brown  and  somewhat  purplish  near  the 
crown. 

Constituents. — The  principal  constituents  are  about  5  or  & 
per  cent,  of  two  glucosides;  senegin,  which  resembles  saponin, 
and  polygalic  acid,  which  is  sternutatory.  The  root  also  contains 
0.12  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  which  is  chiefly  methyl  salicylate; 
resin ;  pectin ;  sugar ;  and  considerable  proteins. 

Allied  Plants. — Saponin-like  substances  and  methyl  sali- 
cylate are  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  other  species  of 
Polygala,  of  which  at  least  forty  have  been  used  in  medicine. 
Other  genera  of  the  Polygalacese  seem  to  have  constituents 
similar  to  Senega,  as  Comesperma  of  Australia  and  Monnina  of 
South  America. 

The  roots  of  Polygala  angulata  are  collected  in  Brazil,  and 
are  commonly  known  as  White  Ipecac  or  poaya  blanca.  The 
roots  resemble  those  of  Senega,  but  are  from  7  to  20  cm.  in 
length  and  from  1  to  9  mm.  in  diameter.  They  are  nearly  cylin  - 
drical,  more  or  less  tortuous,  light  brown  in  color,  longitudinally 
wrinkled  and  marked  by  numerous  transverse  fissures.  The 
crown  is  surmounted  with  a  number  of  stem  bases  which  some- 
what resemble  the  roots.  They  probably  contain  saponin,  and 
on  this  their  emetic  properties  depend. — Kraemer,  Proc.  A.  Ph. 
A.,  1900,  p.  214. 

Adulterants. — The  rhizomes  and  roots  of  Cypripedium  hir- 
sutum  and  C.  spectabilc  of  the  United  Slates  are  said  to  be  some- 
times used  as  adulteranls  of  Sencj^a  (I'ii^s.  60  and  61). 

euphorbiace;e.  or  spurge  family. 

A  large  family  of  about  4,000  species,  which  are  very  widely 
distributed.  Outside  of  the  fact  that  the  flowers  are  subtended 
by  an  involucre,  which  resembles  a  calyx,  and  the  fruit  is  a  3-lol>ed 
capsule,  there  are  no  distinctive  morphological  features  which 
extend  throughout  all  the  mcnil)ers  of  tliis  family.  It  is  ordinar- 
ily stated  that  the  plants  jiosscss  a  milky  acrid  juice,  but  this  is 
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onlv  true  of  some  of  the  ijenera.  There  are  no  less  than  8  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  secretory  tissues  in  this  family.  (1)  Laticif- 
ERous  Cells  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Euphorbias.  They 
occur  in  the  pith,  cortex  and  in  the  veins  of  the  leaves  and  the 
contents  in  the  living  plants  are  generally  milky  and  may  contain 
starch  grains,  protein  crystals,  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxa- 
late and  tannin.  (2)  Laticifergus  Vessef.s  occur  in  Hevea,  one 
or  more  species  of  which  yield  caoutchouc,  and  in  Manihot,  the 
tuberous  roots  of  which  furnish  tapioca  starch.  In  the  former 
the  juice  is  of  a  milky  character  and  in  the  latter  in  the  nature 
of  a  watery  sap.  (3)  Rows  of  laticiferous  sacs  are  confined 
to  the  genus  Micrandra.  The  cells  form  long  chains  and  con- 
tain a  sap,  which  on  drying,  is  colored  gray.  (4)  Tanniferous 
Ceixs  occur  singly  or  in  chains  and  have  a  brownish  content. 
They  are  widely  distributed  in  the  Euphorbiace?e.  (5)  A  secre- 
tory organ,  consisting  of  very  much  Elongated  Sacs  having  a 
brownish  content,  is  found  solely  in  the  pith  cells  of  Mallotus  and 
some  other  genera.  They  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
small  cells  resembling  an  epithelium.  (6)  Idioijlasts  or  secre- 
tory cells  with  an  oleo-resin  content  are  found  in  Ricinus,  Croton, 
etc.  The  cells  are  large  and  contain  a  yellowish  and  strongly 
refractive  secretion,  giving  rise  to  trans])arent  dots  in  the  leaves. 
(7)  Secretory  I.AcrNM:,  resemblinir  the  intercellular  secretory 
receptacles  occur  in  some  of  the  Legnminosie.  (S)  MrriLA(;K 
I.ACi'NMC  or  groups  of  cells  having  mucilaginous  walls,  are  found 
in  a  limited  number  of  genera. 

The  i)ericycle  is  of  varied  com])osition,  being  either  without 
any  sclerenchynia  or  conii)()sc(l  of  a  ring  of  mechanical  tissues  or 
in  some  instances  com])use(l  of  isolated  groups  of  bast  fibers,  in 
the  latter  case  the  walls  are  lamellated.  The  trachea*  usual) v  are 
marked  by  simple  pores  and  scalariform  i)erforatious.  In  some 
instances,  the  latter  type  only  being  developed.  The  tracheal 
walls,  adjoining  ])arenchyma  cells,  may  jmssess  either  simple  or 
bordered  pores.  The  wood  fibers  have  either  thick,  somewhat 
mucilaginous  walls  and  narrow  lumina,  or  thin  walls  and  large 
luniina,  the  transverse  walls  being  occasionally  septate.  Cal- 
cium oxalate  is  usually   secreted   in   the    form   of   solitary  crys- 
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tals  or  rosette  aggregates,  occasionally  occurring  in  the  form  oi 
short  rods,  sphaerites,  or  in  the  form  of  V-  or  W-shaped  crystals. 
Both  glandular  and  non-glandular  hairs  occur  in  a  number  of 
specific  forms.  Stinging  hairs  are  also  found  in  a  number  of 
tropical  genera. 

STILLINGIA.— QUEEN'S  ROOT.— The  root  of  Stillingia 
sylvatica  (Fani.  Euphorbiaceae),  a  perennial  herb  indigenous  to 
the  southern  United  States.  The  root  is  collected  in  August, 
deprived  of  its  rootlets,  cut  into  transverse  pieces  and  carefully 
dried. 

Description. —  (Fig.  170).  Cylindrical,  tapering,  and  slightly 
branched,  about  40  cm.  in  length;  usually  cut  into  pieces  2  to  10 
cm.  in  length,  5  to  30  mm.  in  diameter;  externally  dark  brown, 
longitudinally  wrinkled,  rootlets  or  nK)tlet-scars  few ;  fracture  of 
bark  fibrous;  internally,  cork,  reddish-brown,  thin;  inner  bark 
light  reddish-brown  (when  fresh  whitish),  0.5  to  4  mm.  in  thick- 
ness, soft,  spongy,  with  numerous  resinous-tanniferous  cells  and 
easily  separable  from  the  porous,  radiate  wood ;  odor  faint ;  taste 
bitter,  acrid  and  pungent. 

Inner  Structure. —  (Fig.  170).  In  the  thin  lateral  roots  ihe 
epidermis  is  soon  replaced  by  a  thin-walled  exodermis  surround- 
ing a  cortical  parenchyma,  consisting  of  about  5  layers  of  mostly 
collapsed  cells,  which  arc  without  starch.  The  endodermis  is 
thin  walled  (Fig.  170,  II)  and  the  pericanibium  shows  several 
tangential  divisions,  giving  rise  to  the  cork,  which  later  on  forms 
the  protective  tissue  around  the  secondary  cortex,  when  the 
peripheral  tissues  from  epidermis  to  endodermis  l>ecome  thrown 
off.  There  are  in  the  stele  three  broad  strands  of  primary  lep- 
tome,  in  which  many  stereids  are  scattered,  a  structure  which  is 
apparently  not  present  in  the  other  Kuphorbiaceous  drugs.  The 
hadrome  consists  of  the  three  primordial  rays  and  generally  some- 
what wider  vessels  are  developed  on  the  inner  flank  of  the  lep- 
tome.  There  is  no  pith  and  the  conjunctive  tisse  is  but  sparingly 
represented. 

In  slightly  thicker  roots  there  is  a  corresponding  structure 
and  the  lejnome  here  contains  very  many  stereids;  on  the  other 
hand  the  secondary  leptome  is  destitute  of  stereome  and  is  repre- 
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Fig.  170.  Stillingia:  A.  tlie  rliiwmi'  <r)  of  Stillingia  sylvatica. 
showing  the  bases  of  the  uerial  shoots  (b).  and  the  larj^e  fusiform 
roots  (fr).  11.  fine  of  the  ohovale,  glandular,  serrate  leaves.  C  the 
inflorescence  cimsistinfr  of  a  terminal  spike  of  flower-;,  the  staniiiiate 
being  above  and  the  pistillate  below.  D,  a  cluster  of  staminale  flower'^ 
with  (he  bract  and  glands.  E,  a  slaminale  flower.  F,  a  pistil,  G,  n 
transverse  section  of  the  ovary.  H,  transverse  section  of  a  thin  lateral 
root:  End,  endodermis:  P,  cork  formed  in  the  pe ri cycle ;  L,  leptonjc 
interspersed  with  stereids,  or  hgnified  sclcrcnchymatous  cells  (st).  I, 
transverM  section  of  a  root;  L,  leptome  without  stereids;  Camb. 
cambium.  T,  transverse  section  of  an  overitround  branch:  F,p,  epidermis; 
Coll.  collenchyma.— After  Holm,  Merck's  Report.  1911,  p,  36. 
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sented  by  exceedingly  narrow  strands  in  the  now  typical  collateral 
vascular  bundle  (Fig.  170,  I). 

The  thick  fusiform  roots  show  a  strongly  developed  cork,  con- 
sisting of  thin-walled  brownish  cells ;  a  cortex  of  nearly  isodiame- 
tric,  thin-walled,  starch-bearing  parenchyma,  scattered  strands 
of  bast  fibers  occurring  singly  or  in  small  groups,  and  reddish- 
brown  tanniferous  cells  traversing  the  secondary  cortex;  the 
secondary  leptome  contains  no  stereids,  but  is  made  up  of  strands 
of  more  or  less  collapsed  sieve  cells ;  cambium  zone  is  distinct ; 
the  wood  consists  of  medullary  rays  from  1  to  2  cells  wide,  sepa- 
rating the  narrow  wedges  of  xylem.  the  latter  being  mostly  made 
up  of  wood  parenchyma,  a  few  wood  fibers  and  occasional 
trachea; ;  the  primary  vessels  are  still  to  be  observed  in  the  center 
of  the  stele;  the  bast  fibers  are  very  irregular  in  outline,  more 
or  less  tuberculated,  the  walls  being  strongly  thickened;  calcium 
oxalate  may  occur  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates. 

Powder. — Pinkish-brown  or  light  reddish-brown :  starch 
grains  numerous,  from  0.005  to  0.035  mm.  in  diameter,  mostly 
single,  spheroidal,  ellipsoidal,  of  variable  shapes,  and  usually  with 
a  central  cleft;  fragments,  with  more  or  less  tabular  secretion 
cells,  containing  a  reddish-brown,  anior])hous,  resinous  substance  ; 
trachcie  mostly  with  simple  pores  and  associated  with  wood  fibers, 
the  walls  l>cing  very  thin,  lignified  and  possessing  numerous, 
transverse  slit-like,  sini])le  pores  and  swelling  perceptibly  in  j)otas- 
sium  hydrate  solution  ;  bast  fibers  long,  narrow,  the  walls  thick 
and  slightly  lignified ;  fragments  of  reddish-brown  cork  cells : 
occasionally  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate,  al)OUt  0.035 
mm.  in  diameter. 

CoxsTiTUKNTS. — A  Volatile  oil,  with  the  odor  and  taste  of  the 
root,  from  3  to  4  per  cent.;  an  acrid  resin  sylvacrol;  an  acrid 
f]\cd  oil;  10  to  12  ]KT  cent,  of  tannin;  starch;  calcium  oxalate; 
ash  about  5  per  cent. 

LiTEKATrRE. — Holui,   Mcrck's  Report,   1911,  p.  36. 

I^.ASTICA.— C'A(  )L'TC'11(  )UC,  IXDIA-RUr>l'»KR.  —  The 
latex  or  milk-jnice  of  Hevea  braziliensis,  and  probably  other 
s])ecies  of  Hevea  (l\'nn.  luipliorbiacea?),  trees  indigenous  to 
l>razil.     The  milk-juice  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in   the 
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bark  of  the  tree  and  is  collected  in  small  cups  fastened  to  the 
trees.  This  is  then  poured  into  a  larger  vessel  in  which  is  placed 
a  wooden  paddle.  The  latter,  with  adhering  latex,  is  dexterously 
revolved  in  an  open  fire  until  coagulated,  new  material  being 
added  from  time  to  time  until  flask-shai)ed  masses  are  formed, 
which  are  then  removed,  and  constitute  the  commercial  article 
known  as  "bolacho."  The  best  grade,  known  as  Para  Rubber,  is 
official. 

Description. — In  elastic,  flask-shaped  masses  or  pieces  vary- 
ing in  form  and  size ;  light,  floating  on  water ;  externally  brown- 
ish to  brownish-black ;  internally  brownish,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  thin,  alternate  light  and  dark  layers,  due  to  the  superimposed 
coats  of  latex  formed  during  the  drying  process;  odor  slight, 
empyreumatic ;  nearly  tasteless. 

Caoutchouc  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  or  dilute  solu- 
tions of  the  alkalies:  more  or  less  soluble  in  chloroform,  carbon 
disulphide,  oil  of  turpentine,  benzin  and  benzol.  It  melts  at  about 
123°  C,  remaining  soft  and-  adhesive  after  cooling. 

Constituents. — Caoutchouc  consists  chiefly  of  two  hydrocar- 
bons, one  of  which  is  ductile  and  readily  soluble  in  chloroform, 
and  the  other  elastic  and  less  soluble  in  chloroform ;  it  also  con- 
tains 1  to  2  per  cent,  of  resin,  volatile  oil,  etc. 

Alijed  Plants. — African  rubber  is  obtained  from  several 
species  of  Landolphia  and  Kichsia  africana  ( I\'im.  Apocynaceae). 
I»ahia  rubber  is  derived  from  Ilancornia  speciosa  fT^am.  Apocy- 
nacese).  Central  American  or  Panama  rubber  is  obtained  from 
Castilloa  elastica  (Fam.  Moracea?).  Ceara  rubber  is  the  product 
of  Manihot  Glaziovii  (Fam.  Euphorbiacere).  East  India  rubber 
is  the  product  of  the  commonly  cultivated  rubber  plant,  Ficus 
elastica  (Fam.  Moraceae).  Penang  or  Borneo  rubber  is  the 
product  of  several  species  of  Urceola  (Fam.  Apocynacex). 

Vulcanization  of  Rubber. — Caoutchouc  retains  its  elastic 
and  other  properties  and  is  not  affected  by  heat,  if  it  is  first  puri- 
fied and  then  mixed  with  sulphur  or  sulphides.  Ordinary  rubber 
articles  are  prepared  in  this  manner.  Hard  rubber  articles  are 
manufactured  from  Borneo  rubber,  to  which  colophony,  gum 
balata  and  caoutchouc  are  added ;  a  number  of  mineral  substances 
being  added  to  cheapen,  as  well  as  to  color  the  final  product. 
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KAMALA.— GLANDULE  R0TTLER;E,  ROTTLERA 
OR  KAMEELA. — The  hairs  obtained  from  the  c.ipsules  of 
Mallotus  philippinensis  (Fani.  Euphorbiaceae) ,  an  evergreen 
shrub  indigenous  to  southeastern  Asia  and  widely  distributed 
throughout  tropical  Asia  and  Australia.  The  native  women  and 
children  go  out  to  the  foot  hills  where  the  trees  are  growing  an<l 
collect  the  glandular-hairy  capsules.  These  are  then  thrown  into 
large  baskets  in  which  they  are  rolled  about,  at  the  same  time 
l)eing  rubbed  with  their  hands,  so  as  to  remove  the  hairy  coverini^. 
This  impure  powder  is  collected,  passed  through  a  sieve  to  remove 
the  larger  fragments  and  tissues,  other  than  the  hairs.  Most  of 
the  commercial  supplies  are  exported  from  Indo-China  to  London 
from  whence  it  is  distributed  to  various  European  ports  and 
purified. 

Description. — (Fig.  171).  A  fine,  granular,  brownish-red 
powder,  consisting  of  yellowish- red,  glandular  hairs  and  grayish, 
stellate  non-glandular  hairs,  also  a  small  quantity  of  vegetable 
tissues.  The  glandular  hairs  consist  of  a  very  short  1-celled 
stalk,  which  is  usually  wanting  in  the  drug,  and  a  nearly 
spheroidal,  multicellular  head  from  0.040  to  0.100  mm.  in  diam- 
eter and  consisting  of  from  20  to  50  ellipsoidal,  somewhat  spatu- 
late  separate  cells,  which  are  radiately  arranged  and  inserted  upon 
a  short  central  stalk  (Fig.  171,  B).  The  non-glandular  hairs  are 
peltate,  consisting  of  from  5  to  20  unicellular  or  uniseriate.  thick - 
walled  hairs,  which  arc  frequently  somewhat  hooked  at  the  end. 
Occasional  fragments  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  pericarp  are  also 
present.  Irregular  angular  fragments  of  sand  and  other  earthy 
or  inorganic  impurities  may  be  present  to  the  extent  of  6  to  8 
per  cent. 

Constituents. — The  important  constituent  is  about  80  per 
cent,  of  a  dark  brownish-red  resin  composed  of  a  crystalline  prin- 
ciple, rottlcrin ;  isorottlerin ;  two  reddish-yellow  resins ;  a  colorinj^- 
principle  and  wax.  It  also  contains  a  trace  of  volatile  oil.  starch, 
sugar,  tannin,  oxalic  and  citric  acids. 

CASCARILLA.— CORTKX  C'ASCARILL^  OR  CASCA- 
RILLA  BARK.— The  dried  bark  of  Croton  Eluteria  (Fam. 
Euphorbiacea»),  a  tree-like  shrub  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies. 
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The   coDiniercial   supplies   are   chiefly    obtained    from    Nassau, 

» Bahama  Islands.  The  bark  was  formerly  official  and  is  now  used 
to  a  limited  extent  in  medicine.  On  account  of  the  aromatic  odor 
which  it  emits  on  burning,  it  is  used  in  fumigating  mixtures.  It  is 
largely  used  in  flavoring  liquors  and  in  scenting  tobacco. 


Fic.  171,  Kamala.  A.  glandular  hair  extracted  with  chloroform 
and  mounled  in  a.  solution  of  hydraled  chloral;  St,  short  stalk;  Cu, 
cuticle ;  Se.  resinous  secretion ;  Z,  elongated  ovoid,  somewhat  spatulate 
separate  cells  and  of  which  there  are  some  20  to  60  comprising  the 
glandular  hair,  B,  a  longitudinal  Hrdion  through  a  glandular  hair  show- 
ing the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  individual  cells;  St.  short 
stauk;  Cu,  cuticle:  Se.  resinous  secretion;  Cm.  wall  of  individual  cells; 
P,  grantjiar  cytoplasm,  peltate  groups  of  unicellular  (C)  and  uniseriate 
(D)  non-glandular  hairs,— .\  and  B.  after  Meyer;  C  and  D.  after  Vogl. 

Description. — In  quills  or  transversely  curved  pieces,  from 
2.5  to  10  cm.  in  length,  4  to  12  mm.  in  width,  and  0.5  to  3  mm,  in 
thickness;  externally  grayish-brown  with  patches  of  foliaceous 
lichens,  having  minute  black  apothecia.  longitwdinalty  wrinkled 
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and  transversely  fissured;  inner  surface  dark  brown,  longitudi- 
nally striate;  fracture  short,  uneven,  resinous;  fractured  surface 
showing  an  easily  exfoliated  cork,  primary  cortex  more  or  less 
mottled  from  the  whitish  oil  cells  and  the  brownish  resin  cells; 
secondary  cortex,  dark  reddish-brown  with  narrow,  white  medul- 
lary rays,  between  which  are  distributed  the  strands  of  leptomc 
and  secretion  cells;  odor  aromatic,  fragrant;  taste  aromatic  and 
very  bitter. 

Inner  Strixtire. — Corky  layer  consisting  of  large  tabular 
or  polygonal  cells,  the  outer  walls  being  very  thick,  and  the  inner 
walls  relatively  thin,  having  numerous  small  projections  in  which 
are  imbedded  minute  rod-shaped  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  whitish  color  of  the  bark  is  due  in  part  to  these 
crystal  cells.  Phclloderm  consisting  of  small  thin-walled  starch- 
bearing  parenchyma,  colorless  oil  secretion  cells  having  suberizerl 
walls,  crystal  cells  containing  rosptte  aggregates  of  calcium  oxa- 
late, and  tannin  secretion  cells  containing  an  orange-  or  reddish - 
brown  amorphous  content,  which  is  colored  deep  blue  with  solu- 
tions of  ferric  salts ;  primary  cortex  having  small  groups  of  sieve 
and  an  interru])ted  circle  of  sclereiicliyniatous  ril>ers,  near  which 
occur  the  laticifcrous  cells  that  are  tilled  with  a  brownish  colored 
secretion ;  secondary  cortex  with  numerous  medullary  rays.  1  to  3 
cells  in  width,  and  from  15  to  20  cells  in  height,  each  cell  contain- 
ing either  a  rosette  aggregate  or  a  nionoclinic  prism  of  calcium 
oxalate;  l)etvveen  the  ininierons  plates  of  more  or  less  collapsed 
sieve  occur  numerous  oil  secretion  cells,  which  are  arranged  m 
short  rows,  and  a  few  bast  fibers,  having  strongly  thickened  laniel- 
lated  and  somewhat  undulate  walls ;  the  ])arenchyma  cells  of  the 
secondary  cortex  contain  either  an  orancje  or  brownish-red  tannin- 
like  substance  or  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  The  laticiferous 
cells  do  not  occur  in  this  part  of  the  bark.  The  periderm  often 
consists  of  a  number  of  broad  layers  of  cork  cells,  which  some- 
times penetrates  through  to  the  inner  bark. 

Powder. — Reddish-brown,  having  a  somewhat  clove-like  odor; 
fragments  of  parenchyma  (-ontaining  starch  grains,  or  tannin 
and  amonir  which  occur  the  vellowish-  or  reddish-brown  lati- 
ciferous  cells :  starch  grains  mostly  single,  occasionally  2-  to  3- 
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compound,  the  individual  grains  nearly  spheroidal,  from  0.003  to 
0.013  mm.  in  diameter;  calcium  oxalate  in  monoclinic  prisms  and 
rosette  aggregates  from  0.015  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter;  charac- 
teristic somewhat  lignified  cork  cells,  in  surface  view,  polygonal 
in  outline,  about  0.040  mm.  in  diameter,  showing  unevenly  thick- 
ened and  lamellated  walls,  having  irregular  lumina,  and  contain- 
ing small  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate;  bast  fibers,  with  strongly 
thickened,  somewhat  lignified  walls;  tracheae,  from  adhering 
wood,  having  bordered  pores,  very  few  or  wanting. 

Constituents. — Cascarilla  contains  1  to  1.5  per  cent,  of  a 
volatile  oil,  containing  eugenol,  limonene,  an  oxygenated  portion, 
and  some  other  constituents;  15  per  cent,  of  resin;  a  bitter 
principle,  cascarillin ;  tannin  and  vanillin. 

Literature. — Zornig,  Arzneidrogen. 

EUPHORBIA  PILULIFERA.— HERBA  EUPHORBL^: 
PILULIFER^.  EUPIIORBI/E  HERBA.— The  over-ground 
portions  of  Euphorbia  pilulifcra  (Fam.  Enphorbiaccae),  an  annual 
herb  common  in  tropical  and  sub-lropical  countries,  being  found 
in  the  United  States  from  Texas  to  Arizona.  The  plant  is  gath- 
ered at  the  time  of  flowering  or  fruiting,  the  adhering  roots  re- 
moved, and  carefully  dried.  Most  of  our  commercial  supplies  are 
obtained  from  plants  collected  in  India. 

Description. — Usually  in  broken  fragments;  stems  cylindri- 
cal, branching,  light  reddish-brown  and  covered  with  coarse 
bristly  hairs;  leaves  opposite,  short  petiolate,  from  15  to  40  mm. 
in  length  and  from  4  to  12  mm.  in  breadth,  nearly  smooth  and 
slightly  pubescent  on  the  veins,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  inequilateral, 
summit  acute,  base  obtuse  or  somewhat  rounded,  minutely  ser- 
rate, upper  surface  dark  greenish-brown,  lower  surface  light 
yellowish-brown,  very  brittle  and  usually  very  much  broken  in 
the  commercial  article;  flowers  appear  to  be  axillary,  but  are 
really  lateral  (and  often  umbellate  clustered),  monoecious,  having 
the  fertile  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  cluster,  both  fertile  and 
sterile  flowers  included  in  a  cup-shaped  4-  to  5-lobed  involucre, 
resembling  a  calyx  or  corolla  and  having  large,  thick  glands  be- 
tween the  sinuses ;  fruit  a  light  yellowish-brown,  3-locular  capsule, 
al)out  1  mm.  in  length  and  containing  very  minute,  ovoid-tetrago- 
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nal  seeds,  which  are  distinctly  wrinkled  when  mature ;  inodorous . 
taste  slightly  bitter. 

Constituents. — An  alkaloid,  0.1  per  cent.;  a  glucosidal  sub- 
stance, 0.4  per  cent. ;  several  resins ;  caoutchouc ;  tannic  acid : 
mucilage;  sugar;  protein;  ash  8  to  12  per  cent. 

Allied  Plants. — A  number  of  species  of  Euphorbia  growing 
in  eastern  and  central  North  America  are  used  in  medicine.  The 
roots  of  Euphorbia  corollata  were  at  one  time  used  as  an  emetic. 
(Consult  Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1910,  p.  126.) 

SEMEN  RICINI.— CASTOR-OIL  SEEDS  OR  CASTOR 
BEAN. — The  ripe  seeds  of  Ricinus  communis  (Fam.  Euphor- 
biaceae),  an  annual  herb  in  temperate  regions,  but  a  shrub-like 
perennial  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries.  The  plant  is 
indigenous  to  southern  Asia  and  tropical  Africa,  and  is  extensively 
cultivated.  There  are  a  very  great  many  varieties  and  the  seeds 
vary  in  size  and  color.  The  larger  seeds  are  imported  from  India, 
the  smaller  seeds  coming  from  France  and  Italy. 

Description. — Anatropous,  elliptical-ovoid,  somewhat  com- 
pressed, from  8  to  18  mm.  in  length,  4  to  12  mm.  in  breadth  and 
from  4  to  7.5  mm.  in  thickness;  externally  grayish-brown,  mot- 
tled, varying  considerably  in  color,  smooth  and  tortoise  shell-like, 
with  a  prominent  whitish  caruncle  at  the  somewhat  pointed  end. 
and  from  which  there  arises  the  narrow  and  somewhat  raised 
raphe  which  extends,  on  the  flat  side  or  ventral  surface,  to  the 
chalazal  end  of  the  seed ;  seed-coat  thin,  brittle,  consisting  of  an 
outer  grayish-brown  testa  and  a  thin  whitish  tegmen ;  endosperm 
large,  white,  oily  and  divided  into  2  nearly  equal  portions  usually 
having  a  lenticular  cavity  ])et\vcvn  them,  and  on  either  side  of 
which  is  a  thin  foliaceous  cotyledon,  slightly  detachable  from  the 
endosperm,  and  connected  with  the  short  caulicle  and  radicle,  the 
latter  directed  towards  the  niicropyle. 

Innkr  STRTCTrRE. — An  epidermal  layer  of  ihin-walled  tabu- 
lar cells,  the  inner  being  somewhat  porous  and  the  outer  somewhat 
thickened  and  variously  colored ;  a  broad  band  consisting  of  from 
4  to  10  rows  of  large  thin-walled,  more  or  less  collapsed  cells, 
usually  referred  to  as  star  parenchyma,  and  from  which  layer  the 
caruncle  is  developed ;  beneath  this  is  a  layer  of  radially-elongated. 
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thin-walled,  colorless  cells,  having  small  triangular  intercellular 
spaces;  a  fourth  layer  made  up  of  a  single  row  of  palisade-like 
stone  cells,  attaining  a  length  of  2  mm.,  having  very  thick,  porous, 
yellowish-brown  walls,  and  containing  a  brownish  amorphous 
substance,  in  which  is  said  to  be  included  calcium  silicate.  This 
is  the  fundamental  pigment  layer  of  the  seeds  giving  the  basic 
color  to  the  seeds,  the  mottling  and  variations  being  due  to  the 
pigments  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells.  A  fifth  layer 
consists  of  the  more  or  less  obhteratod  perisperm  cells,  containinii^ 
rosette  aggregates,  *  and  in  which  are  included  the  Hhrovascular 
bundles ;  the  endosperm  consists  of  an  oily  cytoplasm  and  numer- 
ous aleurone  grains,  the  latter  being  spheroidal  or  ellipsoidal, 
about  0.020  mm.  in  length,  and  composed  of  a  large  rhombohedral 
protein  crystal  and  one  or  more  globoids. 

Constituents. — A  fixed  oil,  known  as  castor  oil,  from  50  to 
70  per  cent.,  and  consisting  principally  of  triricinolein,  together 
with  considerable  ricinisolein,  palmitin  and  dihydroxystearin.  Pro- 
tein substances,  about  20  per  cent.,  and  consisting  of  globulin, 
albumin,  mucleoalbumin  and  glycoprotein.  A  very  toxic  alkaloid, 
ricine,  which  apparently  is  not  removed  in  the  extraction  of  the 
castor  oil,  but  remains  in  the  oil-cake,  and  though  it  is  very  poison- 
ous to  cattle  does  not  aflfect  poultry.  It  also  contains  a  second  alka- 
loid, ricinine ;  several  ferments ;  an  ester  composed  of  methyl  alco- 
hol and  ricininic  acid ;  sugar  2.5  per  cent. ;  a  bitter  principle ;  resin ; 
and  gum.  The  seed-coat  yields  10  per  cent,  of  ash ;  the  en- 
dosperm but  3.5  per  cent. 

Literature. — Schlotterbeck,  Beitrage  zur  Entwicklungsges- 
chichte  pharmakog.  wichtiger  Samen.  Inaug.-Diss.,  Bern. 

CROTON.— SEMEN  TIGLII  OR  CROTON  SEED.— The 
ripe  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium  (Fam.  Euphorbiaceae),  a  small  tree 
indigenous  to  tropical  Asia  and  cultivated  in  the  tropical  coun- 
tries of  the  Eastern  Continent. 

The  seeds  resemble  those  of  Ricinus  in  size  and  general 
structure,  except  that  they  are  not  so  smooth,  bemg  somewhat 
scaly,  and  have  an  almost  uniform  light  reddish-brown  color. 
The  caruncle  is  usually  absent  in  the  commerical  article.  The 
perisperm  layer  is  free  from  calcium  oxalate,  and  the  aleurone 
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grains  of  the  endospenn  cells  not  infrequently  have  large  rosette 
aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate  in  place  of  the  protein  crystals. 

Croton  seeds  contain  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil, 
composed  of  the  glycerides  of  the  following  acids  stearic,  pal- 
mitic, myristic,  lauric,  oleic,  tiglic.  acetic,  butyric,  formic  and 
valeric.  Protein  substances  about  18  per  cent. ;  a  very  toxic 
albuminous  substance,  crotin,  consisting  of  at  least  2  principles, 
crotonglobulin  and  crotonalbuinin  ;  the  alkaloid  ricinine,  also  found 
in  Ricinus ;  several  ferments ;  ash  from  4  to  6  per  cent. 

CASSAX'A  STARCH.— AM YLUM  MANIIIOT,  PARA— 
OR  BRAZILIAN  ARROWROOT.— The  starch  grains  obtained 
from  the  thickened  roots  of  the  bitter  cassava  (Manihot  utilis- 
sima)  and  the  sweet  cassava  (Manihot  palmata  Aipi),  peren- 
nial herbs  belonging  to  the  Euphorbiaceae,  natives  of  South 
America  and  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  tropical 
South  America  and  to  some  extent  in  Florida  and  other  southern 
States.  The  plant  is  very  easily  grown  and  produces  very  large 
roots  weighing  sometimes  3  K.  At  harvest  time  the  roots  are 
dug,  washed,  cut  and  scraped,  whereby  the  starch  grains  are 
released  and  finally  obtained  by  methods  similar  to  those  em- 
j)loye(l  in  the  manufacture  of  potato  starch.  The  starch  is  obtained 
ill  large  quantities  in  I>razil  from  the  root  of  the  bitter  cassava, 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  being  eliminated  during  the  process  of  wash- 
ing and  drying.  In  Florida  considerable  starch  is  made  from  the 
sweet  cassava.  As  this  starch  is  sold  very  often  at  a  price  below 
even  that  of  corn  starch  it  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  arts, 
chiefly  as  a  sizing  for  cotton  fabrics. 

Cassava  starch  occurs  as  a  fine  mobile  powder,  the  grains 
being  mostly  single  or  2-  to  8-compound,  the  individual  grains 
being  somewhat  plano-convex  or  bell-shaped,  varying  from  0.003 
to  0.030  mm.  in  diameter  and  having  a  distinct  central  circular 
or  radiating  cleft  (Fig.  20). 

Tapioca  is  formed  by  heating  the  cassava  starch  while  it  still 
contains  a  maximum  degree  of  moisture.  It  is  heated  upon  iron 
plates  first  at  a  low  temperature  which  is  gradually  increased 
until  the  starch  grains  arc  agglutinated  into  the  familiar  form  of 
"pearl  tapioca."    Any  other  starch  if  moistened  and  subjected  to 
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the  same  process  of  heating  will  result  in  the  production  of 
forms  similar  to  those  of  the  genuine  article.  Tapioca  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  making  of  puddings. 

CLUYTIA  SIMILIS. — The  entire  plant  of  Cluytia  similis 
(Fam.  Euphorbiaceae),  indigenous  to  South  Africa,  is  reputed  to 
be  of  value  as  an  antidote  for  anthrax  and  for  the  disinfection 
of  anthrax-infected  meat,  while  the  root  is  stated  to  be  eaten  by 
some  of  the  natives  as  an  antidote  for  snake-bite  poisoning.  A 
chemical  examination  of  the  entire  over-ground  portion  showed 
it  to  contain  a  small  amount  of  a  volatile  oil;  a  quantity  of  sugar; 
potassium  chloride;  and  a  number  of  definite  substances  includ- 
ing several  new  compounds,  viz.,  chrysophanol ;  fumaric  acid; 
cluytinic  acid;  cluytyl  alcohol,  cluytyl  cluytinate ;  cluytinasterol ; 
triacontane;  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids;  a  substance  designated 
cluytianol  which  is  probably  a  phytosterol  glucoside ;  and  a  com- 
pound which  is  probably  trihydroxy-dihydro-anthraquinone. — 
Power,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  1912,  p.  2221. 

A  N  A  C  A  R  D  I  A  C  E  ^.    OR    SUMAC    FAMILY. 

A  family  consisting  of  about  400  trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes 
climbing,  and  very  abundant  in  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics,  a  few 
])ciiig  found  in  the  temperate  zones.  The  typical  genus,  Rhus,  of 
which  there  are  a  nunil>cr  of  species  found  in  the  United  States, 
is  characterized  by  compound  leaves,  small  greenish-white  or 
yellow  flowers,  occurring  in  terminal  panicles,  and  drupaceous, 
often  crimson  colored,  fruits  (Fig.  175).  All  of  the  plants  of  this 
family  possess  resin-canals,  which  are  situated  in  the  phloem 
portion  of  the  vascular  bundle  of  the  axis  and  leaves.  In  some 
few  cases  these  are  also  found  in  the  cells  comprising  the  medul- 
lary rays,  pith  and  cortex.  In  addition,  tannin-sacs  occur  more 
or  less  abundantly,  and  occasionally  lysigenous  mucilage  cavities 
are  present.  More  or  less  crescent-shaped  groups  of  bast  fibers 
occur  in  the  i)ericycle,  enclosing  on  the  concave  side  a  large  resin 
canal;  occasionally  the  pericycle  is  a  composite  and  continuous 
ring  of  sclerenchyma.  The  tracheae  are  usually  marked  with 
simple  pores,  occasionally  having  scalariform  perforations.  The 
wood  fibers  have  simple  pores  and  usually  septate  transverse 
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walls.  Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted,  in  some  of  the  cells  of  the 
cortical  parenchyma,  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates  or  solitary 
crystals,  the  latter  sometimes  beinj^  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows, 
associated  with  the  bast  fibers  to  form  crystal  fibers.  The  non- 
glandular  hairs  are  mostly  unicellular.  Glandular  hairs  of  a 
number  of  specific  forms  are  developed. 

RHUS  GLABRA.— SUMAC  BERRIES.— The  fruit  of  Rhus 
glabra  (Fam.  Anacardiaceae),  a  smooth,  glaucous  shrub  (Fig. 
172),  indigenous  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  extending  as 
far  west  as  Arizona. 

Description. — Drupe  dry,  sui)erior,  nearly  globular,  flattened. 
3  to  4  mm.  in  diameter,  2.5  mm.  in  thickness,  and  with  a  slender 
peduncle  about  2  mm.  in  length ;  reddish  externally,  very  pubes- 
cent, summit  with  a  scar  and  with  the  remains  of  the  style,  base 
occasionally  with  the  5-cleft  calyx ;  endocarp  smooth,  shiny,  light 
red;  1-locular,  1-seeded;  seed  campylotropous,  dark  brown. 
smooth,  hilum  marked  by  a  distinct  scar,  reserve  layer  wanting, 
embryo  curved ;  inodorous ;  taste  acidulous  and  astringent. 

Inner  Strixture. — For  illustration  of  glandular  and  non- 
glandular  hairs,  consult  Kraemer's  Applied  and  Economic  Botany. 
p.  280. 

PowDKR. — l)ro\vnisii-rc(l  consisting  of  uniseriate,  non-t»;landu- 
lar  hairs  filled  with  a  hric^bl  red  cell  sa]),  being  more  or  less  ellip- 
tical, ovoid  or  spatulatc  in  outline  and  about  0.150  mm.  in  length 
and  0.045  to  0.080  mm.  in  width ;  the  dividing  wall  is  usualh 
more  or  less  oblique  and  the  cells  not  infrequently  contain  ro<l- 
shaped  crystals;  some  of  the  intermediate  cells  of  the  hairs  may 
be  collapsed  and  the  reddish  cell  sap  of  all  the  cells  of  the  hair 
may  contain  one  or  more  air  bubbles :  fragments  of  endosperm 
frequent.  Mounts  in  solutions  of  aniline  sulphate  and  sulphuric 
acid  stain  the  stone  cells  yellow,  these  are  very  small  and  j)ossess 
irregularly  tbickcned  walls;  frajjinents  of  embryo  with  rather 
small  cells  containiiij^^  a  fixed  oil:  occasional  reddish  colored  frag- 
ments of  epidermis  and  underlyini^  spiral  tracheae  of  the  meso- 
carp. 

On  mixing  1  orm.  of  powdered  Rhus  glabra  with  10  c.c.  of  hot 
water,  shaking  occasionally  until  cold  and  fdtering  and  evapo- 
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^^     poli 


rating  the  solution  in  a  watch  crystal  spontaneously,  there  shoulil 
ejiarale  numerous  feat  her- shaped  crystals  of  Gallic  Acid  which 
polarize  strongly  with  a  distinct  play  of  color. 

Constituents.— Tannic  acid  about  2  per  cent.;  gallic  acid. 

id  acid  calcium  and  potassium   malates.     The   percentage  of 

LCtdJtv  in  the  fruits,  in  terms  of  malic  acid,  varies  from  6.5  to  S 

cent.  ■ 

Allied  Pl.\nts. — The  fruits  of   the  slaghorn   sumac,   Rhus 


^ 


Fig.   172. 
[>un(l  kavcs  ■uui  ilii-  long  panicle  <.'(  fruits 
August,  do  not  ripen  until  October. 


lyphina,  a  shrub  very  abundant  in  the  eastern  United  States,  havj 

replaced  to  some  extent  the  fruit  of  Rhus  glabra.    The  drupes  of 

these  two  plants  closely  resemble  each  other  both  in  form  and 

',  but  the  latter  are  distinguished  by  being  covered  with  long, 

rly  straight,  needle-like,  crimson  hairs.    These  hairs  are  fre- 

over  2  mm.  in  length,  more  or  less  unrlulate  in  outhne  and 

•c  relatively  thicker  walls.    The  constituents  of  Rhus  typhina 

■c  probably  similar  to  those  of  Rhus  glabra,  the  total  acidity  in 
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terms  of  malic  acid  ranging  from  7.8  to  11.22  per  cent.,  being 
much  higher  than  in  R.  glabra. 

Allied  Drugs. — The  leaves  of  Rhus  glabra  contain  from 
16  to  25  per  cent,  of  tannin.  The  galls  formed  on  the  petioles 
and  leaves  resemble  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  galls  and  contain 
about  60  per  cent,  of  tannin  and  some  gallic  acid  (see  p.  212). 

Literature. — Kraemer,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1913,  p.  398. 

RHUS  TOXICODENDRON.— POISON  IVY  OR  POI- 
.SON  OAK. — The  fresh  leaflets  of  Rhus  Toxicodendron  ( Rhus 
radicans),  a  woody  vine  belonging  to  the  Anacardiaceae,  common 
in  hedgerows,  along  fences  and  in  thickets  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  plant  varies  considerably  and  one  or  more  distinct 
varieties  are  recognized.  It  either  trails  over  the  ground,  or 
climbs  by  means  of  aerial  roots,  sometimes  becoming  (juite  shrub- 
like  (Fig.  173). 

The  leaves  are  3-foliate,  the  leaflets  being  ovate,  acuminate, 
nearly  entire,  inequilateral  and  with  short  stalks ;  the  flowers  are 
green  and  in  loose  axillary  panicles;  the  fruit  is  a  globular, 
glabrous,  grayish  drupe. 

The  nature  of  the  poisonous  constituents  of  Poison  Ivy  is  not 
definitely  known.  It  was  originally  considered  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  volatile  princi])le.  Pfaff  and  his  pupils  seemed  to  show  that 
the  poisonous  principle  was  a  non-volatile,  brownish-red  resin 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  called  it  toxicodendrol.  Schwalbe. 
on  the  other  hand,  states  that  the  poisonous  substance  is  of  a 
volatile  nature,  being  formed  in  the  laticiferous  vessels  and  by 
osmosis  is  transferred  to  the  hairs.  The  poison  may  be  trans- 
mitted either  by  direct  contact  with  the  hairs,  much  as  in  the 
>.ame  manner  with  the  nettles,  or  by  volatilization  of  the  oil  when 
the  hairs  are  broken.  The  experience  of  most  plant  collectors 
Vv'ould  seem  to  indicate  that  in  Poison  Ivy  there  is  a  volatile  toxic 
constituent.  On  the  other  hand.  Kost  and  (iilg  were  unable  to  find 
a  volatile  poison  in  either  the  hairs  or  ])ollen  of  Poison  Ivy.  In 
some  ex])eriments  conducted  by  Warren  on  pollen  grains,  similar 
negative  results  were  obtained.  The  |)oisonous  principle  occur- 
ring in  several  species  of  Rhus  is  an  amlx*r-red.  non-volatile 
licjuid.      It    is   of   a   resinous   nature,   combining   with   the    alkali 
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Iiydroxides  to  form  nigrescent  compounds  and  otherwise  behaves 
like  certain  phenolic  derivatives.     The  toxic  resin  exists  in  the 


Fig.  173.  Rims  Tiixicodendrnn :  .\,  flowerinfj  hranch  showing  the 
characteristic  3-fiiliaie.  lont;  peliolatc  leaves,  the  loafltls  in  the  shrubby, 
dimhing  plants,  litin(t  fri-qutnlly  dentate  or  lobcd.  The  flowers  are  .imall. 
pn-enish  and  arranged  in  axillary  panicles.  H.  a  siaminate  flower.  C, 
a  longitudinal  section  tlinmgh  the  iiistil.  D.  a  fruit  whieh  is  suli-Klobular. 
nearly  glabrous  or  slightly  iiulicscenl.  ihe  thin  eiiicarp  falling  away  event- 
ually' from  the  granular- waxy,  mult  ico.-;! ale  mesocarp.  K.  transverse 
section  of  inner  portion  of  epicolyl;  C,  cells  of  cortex;  L.  It-ptome  in 
which  there  is  a  single  large  resin  canal  (R)  such  as  is  common  to  all 
thi-  Anacardiace^e ;  M,  cambium;  H.  hadrome  in  which  there  are  a  fen- 
spiral  trachcx  and  some  young  libriform.  I'',  surface  section  <>l  the 
dorsal  or  lower  epidermis  of  a  lealli-t.  showing  the  lateral  undulate  walls 
iif  the  epidermal  cells  and  two  of  the  stomala.  which  lack  subsidiary 
cells,  and  are  raised  slightlv  above  the  adjoining  epidermis.  G.  several 
of  the  polnied,  nun-glandufar  hairs.  H.  two  of  the  glandular  hairs.— 
After  Holm,  Merck's  Report.  1910,  p.  95. 

plant  in  the  form  of  an  cmiilsion.  which  readily  blackens  with  the 
alkali  hydroxides.  S<i  delicate  is  this  rciiftion,  that  minute 
amounts  of  tlie  suhstanco  may  he  detected  by  means  of  the  micro- 
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scope,  if  the  plant  tissues  are  mounted  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  liydroxide. 

Rhis  X'ernix. — Poison  Sumac,  Poison  Elder  or  Poison 
Dogwood. — The  plant  is  poisonous  like  Rhus  Toxicodendron  and 
probably  contains  the  same  principles.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small 
tree,  found  in  swamps  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
leaves  are  7-  to  13-foliate,  with  obovate  or  oval,  acuminate,  entire 
leaflets ;  the  flowers  are  small,  green,  and  in  axillary  panicles ;  the 
fruit  resembles  that  of  Rhus  Toxicodendron. 

Allied  Plants. — Other  species  of  Rhus  are  also  poisonous, 
as  the  western  Poison  Oak  (R.  diversiloba)  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  the  Japanese  Lacquer  or  Varnish  tree  (R.  vernicifera  and  R. 
succedanea).  The  lacquer  trees  grow  wild  in  both  China  and 
Japan,  where  they  are  also  cultivated.  The  lac  is  obtained  by 
incising  the  bark  and  removing  it  with  a  pointed  spatula.  The 
grayish-white  emulsion  is  strained  and  on  exposure  to  air  it 
changes  to  brown,  becoming  finally  black.  This  change  is  due  to 
the  oxidizing  enzyme,  laccase.  The  natural  lac  (Kiurushi)  con- 
tains a  non-volatile,  poisonous,  resin-like  principle  and  is  closely 
associated  with  other  resinous  substances.  When  Japanese  lac  is 
thinned  witli  camphor,  or  mixed  with  linseed  oil.  on  drying  in  a 
moist  atnios])here,  it  forms  the  most  indestructible  varnish  known 
\'arious  pigments  are  used,  as  vermilion,  gam])<)ge.  acetate  of  iron 
and  other  substances.  The  best  glossy  ])lack  colors  are  obtained 
l)y  the  adcHtion  of  iron. 

LrniK.KA  c'ArsTic'A  ( l^am.  Anacardiacetne),  a  tree  found  in 
Chili,  causes  an  inflammation  of  the  skin  like  that  caused  bv  Rhus 
Toxicodendron.  The  plant  contains  a  resin  and  a  volatile  oil. 
The  poisonous  properties  are  ascribed  to  a  volatile  substance  re- 
sembling cardol. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  (Jall. — Chinese  galls  are  excrescences 
produced  on  Rhus  .semialata  as  a  result  of  the  stings  of  an  Aphis. 
Japanese  galls  are  similar  formations  occurring  on  Rhus  japonica. 
(See  p.  212.) 

Literature. — Stevens,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1906,  p.  53  ;  War- 
ren, Ibid.,  1913,  p.  345;  Bessey,  Ibid.,  1914,  p.  112. 
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MASTICHE. — MASTIC. — The  dried,  resinous  exudation 
from  Pistacia  Lentiscus  (Fam.  Anacardiaceae),  a  large  shrub 
indij^enous  to  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  resin  exudes 
through  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  and  when  dry  is  collected. 
The  chief  source  of  supply  is  the  island  of  Scio. 

Description. — Somewhat  globular  or  ovoid  tears,  3  to  7  mm. 
in  length,  pale  yellow  or  greenish-yellow,  translucent,  having  a 
<i^lass-like  luster,  comparatively  free  from  a  whitish  dust :  brittle ; 
fracture  conchoidal,  becoming  plastic  when  chewed ;  odor  slight, 
balsamic;  taste  mild,  terebinthinate. 

Mastic  is  completely  soluble  in  ether,  acetone  and  volatile 
oils.  It  is  almost  completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  solution  giving 
an  acid  reaction  with  litmus  paper. 

Constituents. — About  90  per  cent,  of  a  resin,  consisting  of 
«-resin  (mastichic  acid),  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ^3-resin 
Cmasticin),  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol;  a  volatile  oil.  1  to  2.5 
per  cent.,  with  the  balsamic  odor  of  the  drug  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  d-pinene.  A  small  quantity  of  a  bitter  principle  is  also  present, 
Avhich  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  is  precipitated  by  tannin. 

Allied  Plants. — \^arious  other  species  of  Pistacia  found  in 
India  and  northern  Africa  yield  resins  resembling  mastic.  Amer- 
ican mastic  is  obtained  from  the  Peruvian  Peppertrce  (Schinus 
Alolle).  Similar  resins  are  found  in  other  genera  of  the  Ana- 
cardiacese,  as  Astronium  and  Semecarpus. 

Chios  Turi)entine  is  a  i)roduct  resembling  mastic  and  is 
obtained  from  Pistacia  Terebinthinus  (  lam.  Anacardiacca?).  It 
consists  of  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  (consisting  chiefly  of 
pinene)  and  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  resin. 

ANACARDIUM.— WRST  IXDIAX  CASHI^W.— The  fruit 
of  Anacardiinn  occidentale  (Fam.  AnacardiacccX ) ,  a  tree  indige- 
nous to  the  West  Indies  and  extensively  cultivated  in  the  tropics. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  ovate  and  the  flowers  are  red,  very 
fragrant  and  borne  in  terminal  panicles.  The  fruit  ( I' ig.  174) 
consists  of  a  fleshy,  pear-shaped  receptacle  having  at  its  sunmiit 
the  kidney-shaped,  drupaceous  nut;  the  latter  is  about  3.5  cm.  in 
length,  2  cm.  hi  breadth  and  thickness;  of  a  very  dark  brown 
color,  nearly  smooth:  easily  cut;  pericarp  about  4  mm.  in  thick- 
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ness,  containing  large  ellipsoidal  balsam-canals ;  the  seed  is  reni- 
form,  having  a  thick  reddish-brown  seed-coat  and  enclosing  a 
large  embryo. 

Inner  Structure. — Epicarp  consisting  of  a  row  of  palisade- 
like stone  cells,  containing  a  brownish  amorphous  substance ;  the 
mesocarp  consists  of  parenchyma  having  thin  brown  walls,  in 
among  which  are  numerous  fibrovascular  bundles  and  very  large 
ellipsoidal  balsam-canals  which  contain  the  vesicating  principle, 
cardol ;  endocarp  consisting  of  several  rows  of  stone  cells,  some  of 
which  are  very  large  and  matted ;  ^eed-coat  characterized  by  thin- 
\valled  cells  containing  tannic  acid ;  the  cotyledons  are  made  up  of 
parenchyma,  containing  an  oily  cytoplasm  and  starch  grains, 
having  the  balsam  canals  beneath  the  epidermis. 

Constituents. — Cardol,  a  yellowish  or  reddish  oily,  vesicating 
substance,  becoming  darker  on  exposure  to  the  air,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  solutions  of  the  alka- 
lies and  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  solution  becoming  colored  red. 
Also  anacardic  acid,  and  tannic  acid.  The  seeds  contain  from  40 
to  50  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil  consisting  mostly  of  glycerides  of 
oleic  acid  with  some  stearic  acid  and  cholesterin. 

AXACARDIUiM  ORIENTALE.— ORIENTAL  CASHEW- 
NUT. — The  fruit  of  Semecarpus  Anacardium  (Earn.  Anacardi- 
acea?),  a  tree  indigenous  to  northwestern  India  and  widelv  dis- 
tributed in  southern  Asia.  The  fruits  resemble  those  of  the 
West  Indian  Cashew-nut  and  contain  similar  principles,  viz., 
cardol,  anacardic  acid  and  tannic  acid.  They  also  contain  an 
alkaloid,  chuchunine,  which  resembles  strychnine  in  its  action. 

The  fleshy  receptacle  of  the  West  Indian  cashew  after  matur- 
ing is  sweet  and  edible.  In  Brazil,  a  wine  is  made  from  it  which 
is  said  to  resemble  Madeira  wine.  The  resinous  juice  of  the  stem 
furnishes  a  varnish ;  and  the  fixed  oil  from  the  seeds  is  used  in 
India  for  a  floor  dressin,cf,  to  i)rotect  the  people  from  the  attacks 
of  white  ants. 

PISTACHIO.  —  PISTACHIO-NUT  OR  GREEN  AL- 
MOND.— The  seeds  of  Pistacia  vera  (Earn.  Anacardiacex),  a 
tree  indigenous  to  western  Asia  and  cultivated  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  and  also  in  California.    These  seeds  are  extcn- 
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j  tively  useil  in  confectionery  and  are  from  10  to  25  mm.  in  length, 

I  somewhat  qiiadranEiilar  in  cross  section  and  consist  of  two  fleshy 

recn  cotyledons.    They  are  readily  determined  by  the  carmine  or 

I  brown  coloring  matter  in   the  seed-coat,   which   becomes  green 


Fig.  174.  VVesl  Indian  Cashew:  The  fruits  are  fleshy,  complex, 
mcwhat  pear- shaped,  consisting  of  the  tleshy  reeeptacle  (P),  having 
I  the  summit  the  rcniform  drupaceous  fruiis  (S). — After  Alacan. 

L'pon  llie  addition  of  solutions  of  alkalies,  and  by  the  exceedingly 
small  polygonal  cells  with  porous  walls  of  the  inner  epidermal 
layer  of  the  seed-coat.  Almond  and  other  seeds,  dyed  with  coal- 
tar  colors,  are  sometimes  substituled  for  the  genuine  article.^ 
Wintan  and  Moeller,  The  Microscopy  of  Vegetable  Foods,  p.  315. 
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celastrace;e,  or  staff-tree  family. 

The  plants  are  trees,  shrubs  or  woody  climbers,  represented 
by  about  350  species,  which  are  widely  distributed.  The  leaves 
are  simple,  the  flowers  are  small  and  regular,  the  fruit  is  a  some- 
what fleshy  dehiscent  pod,  and  the  seeds  usually  have  a  reddish 
or  purplish  aril.  The  plants  are  furthermore  disting^iished  by 
the  development  of  caoutchouc-containing  elements  in  the  phloem. 
These  resemble  laticiferous  tubes,  having  narrow  lumina  and 
caoutchouc-like  contents,  which  are  soluble  in  chloroform,  ether 
and  similar  solvents.  They  are  frequently  so  abundant,  as  in 
Euonymus,  that  on  breaking  the  bark,  the  fragments  remain  con- 
nected by  the  tough  elastic  threads.  The  bast  fibers  in  this  family 
are  usually  associated  with  crystal  fibers  and  the  sieve  tubes  fre- 
quently possess  scalariform  sieve-plates.  The  tracheae  show  a 
tendency  to  develop  scalariform  perforations.  Calcium  oxalate 
is  secreted  in  the  form  of  solitary  crystals  or  rosette  aggregates. 
The  cork-wings,  which  are  peculiar  to  a  number  of  species  of 
Euonymus,  are  due  to  the  development  of  cork  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  cortex.  This  usually  arises  at  4  different  points,  thus 
elevating  the  epidermis  and  giving  the  branches  a  4-angled  or 
slightly  winged  character. 

EUONYMl'S.— \\  AHOO  BARK.— The  dried  bark  of  the 
root  of  luionynuis  atropurpureus  (r'am.  Celastraceae),  a  shrub 
(Fig.  175)  indigenous  to  the  central  and  eastern  United  States 
::nd  I-abrador. 

Desckiptiox. — Usually  in  transversely  curved  pieces,  occa- 
sionally in  single  quills,  3  to  7  cm.  in  length,  0.5  to  1.5  cm.  in 
diameter,  bark  0.5  to  1  mm.  in  thickness ;  very  light ;  outer  surface 
light  brown,  somewhat  wrinkled,  with  scaly  patches  of  soft  cork, 
few  Icnticels,  root-scars  and  adhering  roots,  which  frequently 
perforate  the  i)ark ;  inner  surface  light  brown,  longitudinally 
striate,  somewhat  |X)rous.  occasionally  with  small  pieces  of  yellow 
wood  adhering;  fracture  short,  with  silky,  projecting,  caoutchouc 
fibers,  cork  light  brown,  inner  and  middle  bark  somewhat  tan- 
gentially-striate  and  with  irregular,  dark  brown  bast  areas ;  odor 
faint;  taste  bitter;  acrid  (Fig.  175). 


Celastrace.«,  or  Staff-Tree  Family. 
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The  stem  bark  occurs  in  very  long,  fibrous  strips  witli  a  gray  ■ 
i£h-black  cork  and  should  be  rejected. 

Inner  Structure. — {Compare  with  Fig.  175).  reriderm  of 
numerous  tangentially-elongated,  thin-walled  cork  cells,  the  outer 
layers  being  grayish-brown  and  somewhat  compressed;  the  inner 
layers  of  somewhat  rectangular,  slightly  lignified  cells;  primary 


Kig.  175.  Euonymus  u1rii|ir(i|)iiri.'iis:  .\.  flnwvring  lirHiith  sliowiiifj  :t 
distinctly  petiolatc  leaf.  B.  cluster  ui  llit  smoolii  cjipstilar  friiils.  E. 
americanus  r  C.  fruiling  branch  showing  the  opposite  almost  sessile 
leaves  and  axillary  verruco.sc  capsule.  D,  cross-section  of  stem  showing 
a  stoma  sunk  l>eneath  the  epidermis.  K.  crn.ss- sect  inn  of  stem  showing 
epidermis  (e),  hypodermis  (h).  [lalisade  cflls  uf  cortex  (p).  pjirenchyma 
cells   (pa),  pericyclc   (si   and  pi.rliiin  nf   ihe  lepti'iiie    (ll.--\f(i'r   llohii. 

cortex  of  isodiametric  starch-lx-ariuj,'  iiiirciicliyma,  aiiinnj;  whii-li 
are  distributed  the  laticiferous  tubes  having  narrow  hiniina  and  ,t 
yellowish -brown  caontchoiic-like  conieiit:  iniicr  bark  of  long, 
narrow  wedges  of  phloem  separated  by  the  medullary  rays,  from 
1  to  2  cells  in  width  and  from  10  to  20  rows  in  depth;  phloem 
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consisting  of  small  groups  of  leptome  separated  by  bast  paren- 
chyma containing  starch,  and  intermixed  with  yellowish-brown 
latex  cells;  the  latter  also  occurring  in  the  medullary  rays. 
In  longitudinal  section  the  caoutchouc-fibers  are  frequently 
separated  in  the  form  of  long,  somewhat  twisted,  curved  fibers, 
from  0.010  to  0.015  mm.  in  thickness,  having  highly  refracting 
colorless  walls  and  usually  contain  a  yellowish-brown  caoutchouc- 
like substance. 

Powder. — Light  brown;  bast  fibers  very  long,  having  thin, 
non-lignified,  porous  walls,  and  frequently  associated  with  long 
caoutchouc  fibers,  which  are  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform; 
starch  grains  numerous,  nearly  spheroidal,  from  0.003  to  0.012 
mm.  in  diameter:  fragments  of  cork  with  nearly  colorless  thin 
walls ;  secretion  cells  with  yellowish  or  brownish  amorphous  con- 
tents; calcium  oxalate  in  rosette  aggregates  from  0.015  to  0.035 
mm.  in  diameter,  the  amount  in  different  specimens  showing  some 
variation. 

The  stem-bark,  as  well  as  the  whole  twigs  of  E.  atropurpureus, 
are  frequently  admixed  with  or  substituted  for  Euonymus  and 
these  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  chloroplastids,  the 
thick-walled  epidermal  cells  around  the  deeply  sunken  stoniata, 
(Fig.  175)  and  the  tracheal  frajmients. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  1.3  per  cent.;  a  phytosterol 
glucoside ;  dulcitol ;  starch  ;  tannic  acid  ;  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids ; 
furan-/9-carboxvlic  acid.  Furthermore,  four  new  crystalline  alco- 
hols  were  obtained,  which  were  designated  respectively :  euonyniol. 
euonysterol,  homoeuonysterol,  and  atropnrol.  No  evidence  couM 
be  obtained  of  the  presence  of  an  active  glucosidal  substance,  in 
the  bark,  as  had  previously  been  affirmed. — Power,  Jour.  Oiem. 
Soc,  1912,  p.  1040. 

Allied  Plants. — E.  europseus  and  other  species  of  Euonymus 
are  also  used  in  medicine,  and  probably  contain  the  same  con- 
stituents. 

A  C  E  R  A  C  K  ^.     O  R     M  A  P  L  E     V  A  M  I  L  V. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  represented  chiefly  by  the  genus  Acer,  and 
of  which  there  are  about  100  species,  growing  abundantly  in  the 
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United  States,  Canada,  China  and  Japan.  They  possess  opposite, 
3-  to  5-lobed  leaves,  small,  green,  yellow,  or  crimson  flowers,  and 
a  fruit  consisting  of  2  long- winged  samaras.  They  are  exten- 
sively used  as  shade  trees  and  a  great  many  horticultural  varieties 
•have  been  produced,  those  of  Japan  being  known  for  their 
highly  dissected  leaves  and  their  brilliant  colorings.  The  wood 
of  the  maple  is  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fur- 
niture, flooring  and  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  sap  of  the  Sugar 
or  Rock  maple  (Acer  saccharum),  is  the  chief  source  of  maple 
sugar.  This  is  yielded  in  greatest  quantities  from  the  trees  grow- 
ing in  New  England,  especially  Vermont,  and  also  in  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  sugar  is  obtained  at  the  beginning  of 
spring,  when  the  growth  of  the  buds  and  new  leaves  arc  about  to 
develop.  The  trees  are  tapped  about  1  or  2  M.  from  the  ground, 
a  tubular  spile  being  driven  into  the  wood  and  through  which  the 
sap  flows  into  suitable  receptacles.  The  sap  is  then  refined  and 
enters  the  market  either  as  a  syrup,  or  a  loaf  sugar;  the  most 
palatable  product,  however,  is  that  which  is  not  refined  and  in 
which  the  syrup  and  crystals  retain  their  natural  yellow  color. 
The  yield  per  tree  is  from  1.5  to  3  K.  annually,  and  if  the 
process  is  properly  conducted,  there  is  no  damage  to  the  trees. 
.\  small  amount  of  sugar  is  also  obtained  from  the  i)lack  sugar 
maple  (Acer  saccharum  nigrum)  and  the  silver  or  white  maple 
( Acer  saccharinum ) . 

Among  the  chief  histological  characters  of  this  family  the 
following  may  be  mentioned.  The  pericyclc  consists  of  either 
isolated  groups  of  bast  fibers,  or  a  composite  ring  of  sdercn- 
chyma.  The  tracbea;  usually  have  narrow  luniina  and  simple 
|)ores;  the  wood  fibers  also  possess  simple  pores.  Mucilai^inous 
epidermal  cells  occur  in  a  number  of  species,  and  in  Acer  Fseudo- 
platanus  the  epidermal  cells,  on  the  lower  surface  of  tlic  leaves, 
are  modified  to  papilLne.  Calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  form  of 
solitary  crystals  or  large  rosette  aggregates.  The  non-glandular 
hairs  are  either  unicellular  or  uniseriate.  The  glandular  hairs 
are  small  and  of  a  number  of  specific  forms. 

ACER  SPICATUM.— MOUNTAIN  MAPLI^  T.ARK.— The 
dried  bark  of  Acer  spicatum  (Fam.  Aceraceie),  a  shrub  growing 
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in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  United  States.    The  bark  has 
for  years  been  substituted  for  that  of  Viburnum  Opulus. 

Description. — In  somewhat  transversely  curved  pieces,  at- 
taining^ a  length  of  20  cm. ;  bark  about  1  mm.  in  thickness ;  outer 
surface  dark  grayisli-brown  with  numerous  elliptical  brown  Icn- 
ticels  and  grayish  patches  of  foliaceous  lichens  with  their  sma^^ 
brownish-black  apothecia;  inner  surface  light  brown,  obscurely 
longitudinally  striate,  and  with  usually  more  or  less  of  a  thi^ 
layer  of   wood  adhering;   fracture   short-fibrous,   uneven;  oilo^ 
slight;  taste  astringent,  bitter. 

Inner  Stri  cture. — Sec  Fig.  176. 

Powder. — Grayish-brown,  consisting  of  numerous  coarse  t^^ 
brous  fragments;  bast  fibers  having  strongly  lignified  walls  ari^ 
associated  with  crystal  fil>ers,  each  cell  containing  a  monoclini*^ 
prism  of  calcium  oxalate  about  0.010  mm.  in  diameter;  numerous 
fragments  of  yellowish-brown  or  dark  brown  cork  cells;  calciun'' 
oxalate  either  in  parenchyma  cells  or  isolated,  mostly  in  mono^ 
clinic  prisms  varying  from  0.010  to  0.050  mm.  in  diameter;  stone 
cells  occasional,  very  irregular  in  outline  and  very  unevenly  thick- 
cned ;  starch  grains  relatively  few,  occurring  in  comjwund  aggre- 
gates, the  individual  grains  being  from  0.003  mm.  to  0.010  mm. 
in  diameter. 

LiTERATrRK. — Karwcll,  l>nll.  of  Pharni.,  1913,  p.  65. 

SAFIN  I )  A  C  E  Al,    O  \<     S  ( )  A  V  W  E  R  R  Y     V  A  M  I  L  Y. 

A  large  family  of  over  1.000  species,  chiefly  tropical  woody 
clinii)ers.  They  arc  especially  characierized  by  the  presence  of 
the  glucosidc  saponin,  which  lia^  the  pro])erty  of  frothing  with 
water  so  that  some  (jf  them  have  been  employed  as  substitutes 
for  soap,  as  the  fruits  of  Sa])in(lus,  a  tree  which  is  widely  dis- 
tributed from  Arizona  to  northern  Mexico.  Several  forms  of 
sccretorv  cells  arc  aKo  found  in  this  famih.  the  one  beini?:  more 
or  less  spheroidal  or  irregular  in  sliajje  and  the  other  in  the  form 
of  elongated  tubidar  cells.  fre(|ueiuly  arranged  in  uniseriate  rows. 
The  coiUents  vary  from  yellowish-brown  to  brownish-black  and 
a])parently  contain  saponin.  Some  of  the  secretion  cells  give  a 
reaction  with  ferric  salts  for  tamiin.     The  pericycle  is  usually  a 


FiC.  176.  Acer  spkaliiin:  A.  transverse  section  of  bark  showinjt 
cork  (K)  ;  a  narrow  row  of  thick-walled,  lansentially-clongaied  cells 
<C)  ;  cortical  parenchyma  (P)  ;  raiciiini  oxalate  (Cal  ;  liast  fibers  (B(>  : 
separation  of  cells  (Brl;  medullary  rays  (M).  11,  fragments  of  pow- 
dered drug  showing  short  bast  fillers  (Bf);  parenchyma  (P):  calcium 
oxalate  (Ca)  and  cork  (E).  C.  tangential  section,  showing  medullary 
rays  (M)  ;  calcium  oxalate  (Ca)  ;  parenchyma  (P);  l>ast  filers  (Bf).— 
Drawing  by  Haase. 
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composite  and  continuous  ring  of  sclerenchyma.  The  tracheae 
and  wood  fibers  always  possess  simple  pores,  even  where  the 
walls  are  in  contact  with  the  parenchyma.  Calcium  oxalate  is 
usually  secreted  in  the  form  of  solitary  crystals  or  rosette  aggre- 
gates, occasionally  as  styloids  or  in  microcrystals,  when  occurring 
in  the  latter  form,  they  are  usually  confined  to  the  epidermal  cells. 
The  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells  are  frequently  modified  to  muci- 
lage and  the  cells  on  the  dorsal  surface  may  be  papillose.  Glandu- 
lar and  non-glandular  hairs  occur  in  a  number  of  specific  forms. 

GUAR  AN  A. — A  dried  paste  consisting  of  the  crushed  seeds 
of  Paullinia  Cupana  (Fam.  Sapindaceae),  a  climbing  shrub  native 
of  IJrazil  and  Uruguay.  The  commercial  product  is  obtained 
from  cultivated  plants.  The  ripe  seeds  are  deprived  of  the  ap- 
pendage or  aril,  crushed,  made  into  a  doughy  mass  with  water, 
tapioca  sometimes  being  added  to  increase  the  adhesiveness, 
molded  into  forms  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  During  the  drying, 
the  mass  undergoes  a  kind  of  curing.  Considerable  skill  is  re- 
quired in  sui>ervising  the  operation,  which  is  performed  by  s|>ecial 
workmen.  In  addition  to  its  use  in  medicine,  Guarana  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  a  beverage  which  is  used  like  tea  and  cofTeo 
by  the  people  of  Brazil. 

Desc:rii'TI()N. — Cylindrical  sticks,  15  to  30  cm.  in  length,  35 
to  50  mm.  in  diameter;  externally  blackish-brown,  surface  marked 
by  depressions,  but  otherwise  smooth  ;  hard,  heavy  and  brittle,  the 
fracture  being  uneven ;  internally  light  brown  to  reddish-brown, 
somewhat  variegated  from  the  fragments  of  contused  seeds ;  odor 
slight ;  taste  astringent,  bitter. 

Powder. — l.it^ht  pinkish-brown  or  dark  brown;  consistins: 
mostly  of  irregular  masses  made  up  of  parenchyma  cells  contain- 
ing more  or  less  altered  starch  grains ;  unaltered  starch  grains 
occasional,  from  0.010  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter,  varying  from 
spheroidal  and  polygonal  to  ellipsoidal  and  broadly  ovoid;  occa- 
sional fragments  with  narrow  elongated  sclerenchymatous  cells, 
the  walls  being  thick,  yellowish  and  non-lignified. 

If  0.001  gm.  of  powdered  guarana  is  added  to  a  slide,  upon 
which  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  l>een  previously  placed, 
and  a   drop  of  gold  chloride  T.   S.  is  added  and  the  mixture 
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Jillowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  crystals  of  caffeine  gold 
chloride  should  separate  in  the  form  of  orthorhombic  plates  and 
needles,  the  latter  usually  occurring  in  spheroidal  aggregates  and 
finally  forming  branching  groups.  For  microphotograph  of  crys- 
tals of  caffeine  gold  chloride,  consult  Kraemer's  Applied  and 
Economic  Botany,  p.  163. 

Microcrystals  of  caffeine  may  be  obtained  upon  heating  0.001 
to  0.005  gm.  of  powdered  guarana  on  a  watch  crystal,  the  sub- 
limate being  collected  either  upon  a  microscopic  slide  or  another 
watch  crystal.     (See  also  p.  515.) 

Constituents. — Caffeine  2.5  to  5  per  cent. ;  tannin  (catechu- 
tannic  acid)  about  25  per  cent.;  ash  about  2  per  cent.  Guarana 
also  contains  considerable  starch,  a  small  amount  of  catechin,  a 
volatile  oil,  an  acrid,  green  fixed  oil,  and  saponin. 

RHAMNACE.E,    OR    BUCKTHORN    FAMILY. 

A  family  of  over  500  species,  consisting  of  shrubs  or  trees, 
often  woody  climbers,  and  rather  widely  distributed.  The  leaves 
are  mostly  simple  and  stipulate,  the  flowers  are  small  and  regular, 
and  the  fruit  is  a  drupe  or  capsule.  The  twigs  of  some  of  the 
species,  as  Rhamnus  cathartica,  possess  stout  thorns,  hence  the 
name  buckthorn  as  applied  to  this  species  and  tlie  family.  Many 
of  the  plants  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  methyl-aiithra- 
quinone  derivatives,  which  gives  a  bright  red  color  with  sohitions 
of  the  alkalies.  These  derivatives  are  found  in  the  medullarv 
rays  and  distributed  among  the  parenchyma  cells  of  the  cortex. 
Some  of  the  plants  of  this  family  contain  either  idioblasts  having 
brown  contents,  secretory  cavities  containing  a  brown  amorphous 
substance,  or  mucilage  cavities.  The  latter  when  present  arc  of 
lysigenous  origin,  and  are  distributed  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
cortex  and  in  the  veins  of  the  leaves.  The  walls  of  the  epidermal 
cells  sometimes  are  modified  to  mucilage.  The  leaf-teeth  are 
differentiated  into  glands  and  the  non-glandular  hairs  are  either 
unicellular,  uniseriate  or  stellate.  Glandular  hairs  do  not  occur. 
The  tracheae  are  marked  by  simple  pores  except  when  in  contact 
with  the  medullary  rays,  the  dividing  wall  possesses  bordered 
pores.    The  wood  fibers  are  marked  by  simple  perforations. 
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RHAMNL'S  PURSHIANUS.— CASCARA  SAGRADA.— 
The  bark  of  Rhamnus  Piirsliianns  (Fain.  Rhamnacex),  a  shrub 
indigenous  m  northern  California,  Washington,  Oregon  ami  the 
southwestern  |;irt  of  liritish  America.  Tlie  bark  is  collected  in 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  kept  at  least  one  year  before  beintj 
used. 

DiiSCRii'TiON. — Usually  in  flattened  or  transversely  curved 
pieces,  occasionally  in  quills  2  to  10  cm.  in  length,  1  to  3  cm,  in 


Tr; 


ri.ii|. 


i-dk; 


hrea.lih.  bark  1  lu  .1  mm.  in  thickness;  i.uicr  surface  dark  hrown 
nr  l.n.wnisb-rcd.  frc<|ncnily  c.uii.lctcly  covered  with  gniyi-h  or 
silver)  \vliili>b  licliens,  >cvi.r;il  of  which  arc  pccnliar  to  iliis  Imrk, 
and  wiih  sninll  sjronps  of  brownish  apothecia,  longitudinally 
\vrinklc<l,  M-nunnics  with  ntiuu-rons  Ictilici-Is  3  to  (.  mm.  in  width 
and  naaMi.nalK  will:  adiierin-  nio>svs.  hmer  snrfacc  liyht  vellow 
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[■or  red (lUh- brown,  sinoolh,  longitudinally  striate,  iiirnintj  red  wlien 
1,-nioisteiieil  svilh  solutions  of  the  alkalies;  fraoliire  short,  wilh  jiro- 
l  jeclions  of  bast  liher.s  in  tlie  inner  liark,  tlie  ineclullary  rays  I  to  2 
x\h  in  width,  forming;  converfjinf;  groiijis;  in  cross  section  the 
rcambium  margin  is  indistinctly  creiiatc;  (xlor  slight,  distinct;  taste 
itHUer,  sliglilly  acrid  and  disairreeable. 

Inner  Structihe. — (See  Frontispiece;  and  also  Figs,  \77  and 
r  178).  Periderm  of  usually  a  nninber  of  layers  of  rectangular  Ihiii- 


I'lr,.    178.    Khamnus    Purshianus:     B,   BF,   bnst   fibers;   CF,  cryMiil 
ETs;   Ca.   calcium   oxulati;   crystals;   S,   starch   grains;    P,   iiarcnchymii ; 
-,   medullary    rnys;    Si,    stnne    cells;    C,    thick -wallrd    parenchyma    nf 
later  cortex;  K.  cork. 

ailed,  yellowish-brown   or   rcildish-brown   cork   cells,   a   niun- 

r  of  which  have  a  brown  amoriihoiis  content ;  a  hypodermis  of 

bveraJ   layers  of   coUenchymalous   cells   having  a   dark   brown 

;  primary  cortex  of  langei-tially -elongated  cells  and  mimer- 

ns  large  groups  of  sionc  cells  having  very  thick,  strongly  ligni- 

,  finely  lamcllated  walls,  and  in  which  the  lumina  are  very 

lall;  medullary  rays  1  to  4  cells  in  width,  15  to  23  celts  in  height, 


1 
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lie  contents  being  frequently  colored  red  upon  the  additkm  ol 
solutions  of   the  alkalies;   bast  fibers  in   tangentially-elongratet! 

1 

-'■/■. 

I'.^W:  -  ■-:■■■>£■■■  i 

•    1 

k 

a   mtllioil   cmiiloyed    in    cimimercial    collection,   and    Ihc   ilcmc    for«l    it 
which  llie  collector  must  work.— After  Johnson  and  HindmBn. 

groups  in  the  inner  bark,.the  walls  being  thick  and  strongly  ligni 
fled ;  crystal  fibers  around  the  bast  fibers  with  individual  crystaU 

1                     ^ 
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*m  0.008  to  0.015  uim.  in  length;  parenchyma  with  spheroidical 
larch  grains  about  0.003  to  0.008  mm.  in  diameter,  or  with  cal- 
i  oxalate  either  in  rosette  apgregTitcs  or  prisms  from  0.010 
^  0.020  mm.  in  diameter. 

,    PoWDEJt.— (Fig.  178).   Light  brown  to  olive-brown  ;tonsrstinji 

^ly  of  groups  of  bast  fibers  with  iheir  associated  crystal  fibers, 

'.  latter  being  usually  distinguished  with  difficulty,  unless  the 

laterial  has  been  monnted  in  a  solution  of  hydrated  chloral  and 

proughly  oleareil  by  boiling;  almost  equally  numerous  are  the 

inp$  of  5lone  cells  which  are  frequently  associated  with  paren- 

ma  comaining  large  rhombohedra  of  calcium  oxalate;  frag- 

ails  of  parenchyma  and  medullary  ray  cells  colored  red  upon  the 

klHion  of  solutions  of  the  alkalies;  starch  grains  either  free  or 

parenchyma    cells,    the    individual    grains    being    somewhai 

ibemidal,  from  0.003  to  0.008  mm.  in  diameter;  calcium  oxa- 

:  in  monoL'linic  prisms  or  rosette  aggregates  from  0.010  to 

I  mm.  in  diamelcr;  occasional   fragments  of  yellowish-  or 

Iddish-brown  cork. 

[  Const rri.'E NTS. — The  nature  of  the  active  constituents  of  this 

f  is  not  known.     It  may  contain  the  glucoside  cascarin  (pur- 

bnin),  which  on  hydrolysis  yields  cmodin  and  one  or  more 

bive  principles;  and  the  neutral  principle  chrysarobin,  which 

chrysophanic  acid   (see  Rhubarb).     The  bark  apparently 

mtains  cmodin;  isoemodin,  a  principle  which  is  isomeric  with 

lotlin,  ini^oluble  in  ammonia  and  resembles  a  similar  principle 

E  Frattgula ;  a  principle  which  yields  on  hydrolysis  syringic  acid ; 

fat  consisting  of  rhamnol  arachidate;  a  bitter  principle;  several 

Bins:  tannin;  glucose;  starch;  calcium  oxalate;  and  ash  about  7 

r  cent. 

KllAMNi:s  rALiFORNKA,  3  shrub  indigenous  to  southern  Cali- 

tiia  and  the  neighboring  States,  yields  a  bark  which  closely 

bembles  that  of  Rhamnus  Purshianus,  but  may  be  distinguished 

'  the  following  characters:     It  occurs  in  quills,  transversely 

urved  or  flattened  pieces,  the  bark  usually  being  thinner.    The 

i  reddish-brown,  ihe  bark  being  uniformly  covered  with 

■ayish  lichens  having-  mmierous  black  apothecia;  the  inner  sur- 

jpe  is  light  or  dark  brown,  smooth  and  finely  striate;  the  frac- 
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Fic.  180.    Transporiing  Cascara  bark  on  pack  liorsi-s  to  wagon  road.—    1 
Aflcr  Johnson   and   Hindinan,                                             H 

1 

Hri 

■ 

After  Johnson  and  Hindn,^>i>                            ^^^| 

If?l''  ^1 
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ture.  odor  and  taste  are  similar  to  Rhamiius  Purshiaiius.     The 
histology  of  Rhamnus  californica  closely  resembles  that  of  Rhatn- 

nus  Piirshianiis.     In  the   former  the  collenchvmatous  cells  arc 

1 

Fic.  184,    Original  packages  of  Cascara  Sagrada  (Rhamnus  Pur»hianus).  J 
—After  a  photograph  by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co                            H 

larger  and  the  walls  somewhat  thicker;  the  medullary  rays  extend  ■ 
in  more  or  less  parallel,  wavy  rows  and  arc  from  1  to  7  cells  infl 
width,  and  from  10  to  30  cells  in  height ;  the  cambium  margin  ufl 
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distinctly  crenate  or  undulate  due  to  the  shrinking  inward  of  the 
tissues  at  each  of  the  medullary  rays;  nearly  all  of  the  cells  with 
the  exception  of  the  lignified  tissues  contain  the  oxy-methyl- 
anthraquinones  and  are  colored  pinkish-red  upon  the  addition  of 
the  solutions  of  the  alkalies. 

Literature. — Kraemer,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharin.,  1912,  p.  385; 
Johnson  and  Hindman,  Ibid.,  1914,  p.  387;  Gatliercoal,  Jour.  A. 
Ph.  A.,  1915.  p.  65. 

FRANGULA.— ALDER  BLXKTHORN  HARK— The  dried 
bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  of  Rhamnus  Frangula  (P'am. 
Rhamnaceae),  a  shrub  indigenous  to  Europe,  northern  Africa  and 
central  Asia;  and  naturalized  in  northern  New  Jersey  and  Loul^ 
Island.  The  bark  is  collected  in  spring  and  kept  at  least  one  year 
before  being  used,  so  as  to  render  inert  the  irritating  and  nauseat- 
ing principles,  which  are  destroyed  by  a  ferment  during  the  curing 
of  the  drug.  The  same  results  are  said  to  be  obtained  by  heating 
the  bark  at  37.7^  C.  for  48  hours. 

Description. — In  single  or  double  quills,  seldom  in  trans- 
versely curved  pieces,  often  crushed  and  flattened,  from  2  to  20 
cm.  in  length,  1  to  3  cm.  in  diameter,  bark  0.3  to  1  mm.  in  thick- 
ness; outer  surface  dark  brown  or  purplish-black,  longitudinally 
wrinkled,  with  numerous  Icnticels  1  to  5  mm.  in  length,  and  with 
grayish  patches  of  foliaceous  lichens  and  grou])s  of  light  brown  or 
brownish-black  apolhecia,  older  bark  with  a  brownish,  roughened 
coiic;  inner  surface  yellowish  or  dark  brown,  smooth,  longitudi- 
nally striate,  and  reddened  by  solutions  of  the  alkalies;  fracture 
short,  with  projecting  bast  fibers  in  inner  bark,  being  somewhat 
longer  and  coarser  in  thick  bark ;  odor  slight ;  taste  slightly  bitter. 
astringent  and  acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — (Fig.  1<S5).  Periderm  of  several  layers 
of  rectangidar  browm  cork  cells,  having  a  purplish-black  content, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  cork  of  Rhamnus  Purshianus  which  is 
reddish-brown ;  primary  cortex  of  thin-walled,  starch-bearing 
parenchyma  and  cells  containing  either  a  yellowish-  or  purpli.sh- 
brown  amorphous  substance,  or  numerous  rosette  aggregates  of 
calcium  oxalate  from  0.010  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter:  inner  bark 
with  bast  fibers  in  narrow,  interrupted  rows,  having  thick,  strongly 
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ligiiified,  yellowish  walls  and  narn^w  liimitia,  each  group  bciiigsnf- 
rmimled  liy  a  biyer  of  crystal  filxTs.  in  which  the  prismatic  crj'suls 
of  calcium  oxalaltf  vary  from  0.007  to  0,015  iimi.  in  diameter: 
medullary  rays  1  lo  2  cells  in  width,  occasionally  3;  cells  ot  Uw 
(larenchyma  and  meilnllary  rays  having  starch  yjain^  aUiut  OUX' 
mm.  in  diameter. 

PownEK.^Vellowish-browii  or  light  pinkish-brown ;  l*ast  filwi 
lignified,  miah   thickened,  with  numerous  pores;  crystal  fibm 


Fig.  185.  Transverse  section  of  inner  bark  of  Khaninus  Frangnla: 
l>,  hast  filwrs,  surrounded  by  crystal  fibers;  m,  ■ncduUary  rays;  paren- 
chyma containing  rosetie  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate.— .\[tw  Vogl 

containing  small  monuclinic  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate;  calcium' 
oxalate  also  in  rusctle  aggregates  or  nionixdinic  prisms,  from 
0.005  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter;  starch  grains  nearly  spheroidal,' 
about  0.003  nun.  in  diameter,  not  numerous;  parenchytnatoui- 
cells  with  yellowish-  or  purplish-brown  contents,  colored  red  Uf 
solutions  of  alkalies. 

Constituents.— A  glucosidc  frangidin  (rhamnoxanthin). 
which  forms  yellow  crystals,  is  insoluble  in  tvater  and  nearly  so  ilt 
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alcohol,  gives  a  bright  purple  color  on  the  addition  of  solutions 
of  the  alkalies,  and  on  hydrolysis  yields  rhamnose  and  emodin 
(see  Rhubarb).  It  also  contains  the  glucoside  pseudofrangulin 
(frangulic  acid),  which  yields  pseudoemodin ;  rhamnoxanthin,  a 
coloring  principle ;  a  volatile  oil ;  tannin ;  starch ;  calcium  oxalate ; 
and  ash  5  to  6  per  cent. 

Allied  Plants. — The  bark  of  Rhamnus  carniolica  has  been 
substituted  for  R.  Frangula.  It  occurs  in  quills  or  transversely 
curved  pieces,  the  bark  being  from  1  to  3  mm.  in  thickness ;  exter- 
nally cork  reddish-brown  having  numerous  grayish  lichens  and 
obscure  light  brown  lenticels  from  1  to  2  mm.  in  width ;  inner  sur- 
face grayish  or  dark  brown  and  longitudinally  striate;  fracture 
short-fibrous ;  odor  slight ;  taste  bitter  and  astringent.  The  older 
pieces  are  distinguished  by  having  a  deeply  fissured  cork  and 
groups  of  stone  cells.  In  the  younger  bark  the  medullary  rays  are 
from  4  to  7  cells  in  width. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS.— FRUCTUS  RHAMNl 
CATHARTICS,  BUCKTHORN  BFRRIES.— The  ripe  fruit  of 
Rhamnus  catharticus  (Fam.  Rhamnaceie),  a  thorny  shrub,  indig- 
enous to  northern  Africa  and  central  Asia,  widelv  distributed  in 
Europe,  and  naturalized  locally  in  the  eastern  Ignited  States.  The 
fruits  are  collected  when  they  are  ripe,  in  September  and  October, 
and  used  either  in  the  fresh  or  dried  condition.  Most  of  the 
supply  of  the  drug  is  obtained  from  Hungary. 

Description. — When  fresh,  nearly  globular  or  ovoid,  from  4 
to  8  mm.  in  diameter;  externally  greenish-brown  or  purplish- 
black,  having  at  the  upper  portion  a  ring-like  disc  with  4  calyx 
teeth,  and  at  the  lower  portion  a  short  stalk,  which  is  usually  lack- 
ing in  the  dried  fruit ;  epicar])  dark  violet ;  sarcocarp  greenish ; 
endocarp  light  yellow,  papery ;  4-locular,  containing  a  single  seed 
in  2  or  3  of  the  locules ;  seeds  anatropous,  triangular-convex ;  the 
raphe  extending  in  a  deep  ridge ;  externally  dark  rcddish-hrown 
and  internally  light  brown;  odor  slight  and  unpleasant;  tasi^' 
sweetish,  bitter  and  acrid.  The  ])ericarp  colors  the  saliva  yel- 
lowisli. 

Inner  Structure. — (Fig.  186).  An  epidermal  layer  of  dark 
violet,  thick-walled  cells;  a  hypodermis  of  5  rows  of  collencliynia- 
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i'lCi.  186.  Hhamnvis  tallia 
licricarp  ;  K.  epicarp;  F,  sarcn 
oxalate  in  cells  of  hypodertr 
taining  a  sulistanci^  whkh  i< 
solutions,  soluble  in  solulii 


of  ( 


tiisli  with   fer 
endoearp;  w,  sdcrot 
■  fruit. 


tica:  A,  cross-section  through  wall  of  the 
:arp;  H.  fiidocarp ;  e.  epidermis;  o,  caloiutn 
s;  p,  parenchyma;  h,  secretion  cells  con- 
iiisohibic  in  alcohol  or  liydrated  chloral 
of   potassium  hydroxide,  and   colored   rcd- 


L-  chloride  solutions; 
^tlls. 


VI  nj;   c 


.all  of 
vascular  bundle.  C,  cross 
of  the  seed-coat ;   R,  vase 

1!  strand;  g.  mcstome 


1  A;  S. 


ed- 


;  f. 

^ei'il;  E,  F.  H,  g,  f. 
-coat;  End,  endosperm;  c,  cotyledons 
ion  of  a  seed:  S',  S^,  S*.  ditlerent  layers 
bundle  of  raphe;  t.  position  of  vessels  of 
rand;  Rf,  cleft  in  which  raphe  is  situated 


Knd,  endosperm;  C.  cotyledons;  Sv,  cells  with  thick  walls;  Sp,  paren- 
chymalous  cells. — Afler  Meyer, 
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tous  cells  some  of  which  contain  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium 
oxalate ;  sarcocarp  composed  mostly  of  thin-walled  radially-elon- 
gated cells,  among  which  are  the  large  secretion  cells  having  a  yel- 
lowish, highly  refracting,  oily  content;  an  endocarp  of  several 
layers,  the  outer  consisting  of  stone  cells  having  small  prisms  of 
calcium  oxalate,  a  layer  beneath  of  tabular  cells,  a  third  layer  the 
cells  having  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  and  an  inner  layer  of 
sclerenchymatous  fibers;  inner  epidermis  of  pericarp  of  large 
thin-walled  cells,  containing  a  yellowish  amorphous  substance; 
seed-coat  having  an  epidermal  layer  made  up  of  thick-walled 
porous  cells,  beneath  which  are  several  layers  of  more  or  less 
collapsed  cells;  cells  of  endosperm  and  embryo  contain  an  oily 
cytoplasm  and  numerous  aleurone  grains.  Sections,  of  the  peri- 
carp of  the  fresh  fruit,  are  colored  purplish-red  upon  the  addition 
of  acids  and  bright  green  on  addition  of  solutions  of  the  alkalies. 

Constituents. — Rhamnoemodin,  being  apparently  the  most 
active  principle  (see  Rhubarb).  A  mixture  of  3  distinct  color- 
ing principles  consisting  chiefly  of  rhamnocitrin,  which  forms 
golden  yellow  crystals'and  on  hydrolysis  yields /9-rhamnocitrin ; 
and  rhamnolutin,  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  and  is  iso- 
meric with  luteolin  and  fisetin ;  also  a  small  quantity  of  rhamno- 
chrj'sin  which  forms  orange  needles.  The  berries  also  contaiti 
a  bitter  principle,  a  violet  anthocyanin,  chlorophyll,  an  amorphous 
sugar,  pectin,  gum,  and  yield  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Allied  Plants. — The  fruits  of  Rhamnus  cathartica,  as  well 
as  of  R.  infectoria  (known  as  French  l>erries)  and  of  R.  saxatilis 
(called  Persian  berries)  have  been  used  as  yellow  dyes.  The 
fruits  of  several  species  growing  in  China  yield  a  green  indigo. 

MALVACE^,    OR    MALLOW    FAMILY. 

A  family  of  about  800  species,  widely  distributed.  The  plants 
arc  mostly  herbs,  with  simple  leaves,  regular  flowers  (having  the 
stamens  united  into  a  column,  which  encloses  the  styles)  and  a 
capsular  fruit.  They  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  several 
types  of  mucilage  secretory  organs.  (A),  epidermal  cells  in 
which  the  walls  become  metamorphosed  to  mucilage;  (B),  paren- 
chyma cells  in  the  axis  and  leaves  in  which  the  walls  undergo  a 
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mucilaginous  modification;  (C),  lysigenous  mucilaginous  cavities 
which  are  sometimes  differentiated  as  canals  and  occur  in  both 
the  pith  and  cortex.  In  the  roots  of  Althaea  the  walls  of  the 
parenchyma  cells  of  the  vascular  bundles  arc  likewise  modified  to 
mucilage.  Secretory  cavities,  of  schizogenous  origin  and  contain- 
ing a  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  amorphous  substance,  arc 
found  in  Gossypium  and  some  other  genera.  The  phloem  portion 
of  the  vascular  bundles  is  of  a  characteristic  structure  in  that 
the  wedges  of  phloem,  in  cross  section  are  cone-shaped  having 
the  broad  end  near  the  cambium  and  conversely  the  broadest  por- 
tion of  the  medullary  ray  wedges  near  the  primary  cortex.  The 
phloem  is  likewise  stratified  into  alternate  strands  of  leptome  and 
tangentially-elongated  groups  of  bast  fibers  (Fig.  189).  The 
tracheae  and  wood  fibers  usually  possess  either  simple  or  bordered 
pores,  occasionally  the  tracheae  have  spiral  thickenings.  Calcium 
oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  solitary  crystals  or  rosette  ag- 
gregates. The  non-glandular  hairs  are  usually  stellate,  but  they 
may  be  of  a  number  of  other  forms.  The  glandular  hairs  show 
a  number  of  modifications  in  the  diflFerent  genera. 

ALTILKA.  —  ALTH.^A  RADIX,  ALTH^A  ROOT. 
MARSH  MALLOW  ROOT,  EIHISCHWURZEL.— The  dried 
root  of  Althaea  officinalis  ( Fam.  Malvaceae),  a  perennial  herb 
native  of  central  and  southern  Furoi>e,  and  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  occurrinc^  in  the  marshes  from  Massachusetts  to 
f Pennsylvania.  The  commercial  supply  is  obtained  from  plants 
cultivated  in  (jermanv,  France  and  Holland.  The  roots  are  col- 
lected  from  plants  of  the  second  year's  growth,  and  the  periderm 
and  rootlets  are  removed.  The  drug  frecjuenily  is  seen  in  com- 
merce in  small  ])ieces  alx)ut  5  mm.  in  diameter  havinci^  a  unifonn 
grayish-white  color,  otherwise  resembling  the  entire  root. 

Description. — Nearly  entire,  cylindrical,  tapering.  10  to  20 
cm.  in  Icn^h,  5  to  20  mm.  in  diameter;  externally  very  light 
brown,  obscurely  4-  to  6-angle(l,  deeply  furrowed  longitudinally, 
covered  with  dctacliablc  hast  fibers,  with  few  circular  root-scars; 
fracture  of  bark  louj^h,  t'lhrous,  of  wood  short  and  Jirranular ;  inter- 
nally light  brown,  finely  radiate,  hark  0..^  to  2  mm.  in  thickness, 
and  easily  separable  from  the  wood,  cambium  zone  marked  by  a 
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met  brown  line,  wood   porous;  odor   faint,  aromatic;  taste 

,  iiuicilaginoiis. 
NNEB  Strictl're.^Scc  Fig.  187. 
PowKER. — \ery  light  brown;  g:roups  of  sclerencliymatous 
,  tile  latter  having  tliick  more  or  less  lignified  walls;  starch 
grain-'i  numerous,  from  0.005  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter,  ellipsoidal. 
ustiully  having  a  long  central  cleft;  trachea  with  scalariform 
Jcmings  or  with  bordered  pores;  calcium  oxalate  crystals  few, 
rosette  aggregates,  0.020  mm.  to  0.030  mm.  in  diameter. 


187.  Altli.-ea  Radxjc:  A.  transverse  seclion  of  portion  of  the 
,  medullary  rays;  sell,  mucilage  cells;  p.  parenchyma:  s,  leptomc 
.c,  groups  of  bast  fibers;  o,  rosette  aggregaies  of  calcium  oxalate, 
section  through  a  portion  of  the  wood ;  G.  tracheie  having 
(lOfous  walls;  T,  tracheid-like  wood  fibers;  sc,  wood  fibers;  p,  wood 
^^Ufcnchyma;  m,  medullary  rays;  sch,  mucilage  cells;  O.  roseite  aggrc- 
^^^Sm  of  calcium  oxalate. — After  Meyer. 

^^^FCoNSTiTLTENTS. — Mucilage  25  to  35  per  cent.;  asparagin 
^(Mnido-succinamide)  1  to  2  per  cent.,  which  occurs  in  hard  crys- 
tals having  an  acid  reaction,  insoluble  in  alcohol  but  soluble  in  50 
liarts  of  cold  water;  starch  about  35  per  cent.;  pectin  about  10 
per  cent. ;  sugar  about  10  i^er  cent. ;  ash  about  5  per  cent.  An 
infusion  of  althaea  is  colored  bright  yellow  with  dilute  solutions  of 
the  alkalies. 
LAsparagin  (^■j- asparagin,  the  monamide  of  aspartic  acid)  is 
■Bmido  compound  which  is  most  widely  distributed  throughoiu 
1  vegetable  kingdom.    It  is  not  only  found  in  reserve  organs  as 
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the  tubers  of  the  potato  and  dahlia,  the  roots  of  althaea,  bella- 
donna, etc.,  and  the  seeds  of  the  chestnut  tree,  but  it  also  occurs 
in  young  shoots  as  of  asparagus  and  in  peas,  beans,  and  other 
members  of  the  Leguminosae.    Asparagin  has  also  been  detected 
in  some  of  the  fungi  as  the  Agaricineae  and  certain  of  the  Myxo- 
mycetes.    Unlike  certain  derivatives  of  urea  it  is  a  plastic  pro^luct 
playing  a  very  important  role  in  plant  metabolism.     On  account 
of  its  crystalline  character  and  solubility  in  water,  it  is  classed 
among  the  translocatory  substances,  appearing  not   only   when 
proteids  are  being  utilized  by  the  plant,  but  when  they  are  being" 
formed.    The  crystals  of  asparagin  are  formed  rather  easily  from 
the  expressed  juices  of  young  shoots,  and  may  be  obtained  even 
in  sections  upon  mounting  them  in  glycerin.    The  crystals  vary  in 
length  from  0.3  mm.  to  1.5  mm. 

Asparagin  occurs  in  two  forms,  one  of  which  is  laevo-rotatory 
and  the  other  dextro-rotatory;  the  former  is  the  one  usually 
present  in  plants.  At  17.5°  C.  1  part  of  asparagin  is  soluble  in 
47  parts  of  distilled  water;  at  98''  C,  1  part  is  soluble  in  1.9  parts 
of  distilled  water. 

Asparagin. — Crystals  from  aqueous  solutions. 

Ortliorhonil)ic   ('si)henoi(la]  ? )  :  a:  h:  c  =  0.4735  :  1  : 0.8273.' 

I'orms  observed:  l>asc  (001  )  ;  unit  ])risni  (110)  ;  brachydome 
(Oil). 

Angles:  Angle  110       110  --  .=^0"  40.i'  (normals). 

Habit:  Crystals  tabular  on  the  base.-  The  smaller  crystals 
are  combinations  of  base  (001  )  and  ])rism  (110)  ;  often  with  one 
or  both  of  the  acute  angles  of  the  prism  truncated  by  the  faces 
of  the  brachydoine  (Oil).  In  the  larger  crystals  the  brachydome 
is  more  developed,  and  the  crystal  is  either  equidimensional  or 
elongated  on  the  a  axis. 

Optical  properties:  a-"^''  fe= '^*  C=^-  Axial  plane  the 
brachypinacoid.  Uxa  =  c.  ()])tical  si.^n  +.  Axial  angle  large. 
J'  =  ca.  87^ 

Alijkd  Plants. — The  roots  of  a  number  of  other  genera  of 
this  family  are  used  for  similar  purposes,  as  those  of  Kosteletzyka 

iGrattarola.  Zcitschr.   f.   Krystallo^.,   1S92,  p.  618. 
2  For  micropliolograplis  of  Aspara^nn,  consult  Kraemer's  Applied  and 
Economic  Botany,  p.   168. 
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pentacarpa  of  southern  Europe;  Hibiscus  Bancroftianus  of  the 
West  Indies;  Malvaviscus  pentacarpus  of  Mexico;  H.  Rosa 
Sinensis  of  tropical  Asia  and  cultivated;  Althaea  rosea  of  the 
Levant  and  cultivated ;  and  Sida  ovalis  of  Peru.  Mucilage  is  also 
found  in  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  one  or  more  species  of  Malva, 
Sida,  Pavonia,  Hibiscus,  Pachira  and  Eriodendron. 

ALTH.EA  FOLIA.  —  MARSHMALLOW  LEAVES, 
EIBISCHBLATTER.— The  leaves  of  Althaea  officinalis  (Fam. 
Malvaceae),  a  perennial  herb  common  in  the  salt  marshes  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  naturalized  from  Europe  and  cultivated 
quite  extensively.  The  leaves  are  gathered  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing of  the  plant  during  June  and  July,  and  carefully  dried. 

Description. — Leaves  broadly  ovate,  having  petioles  about 
2.5  cm.  in  length ;  lamina  from  5  to  10  cm.  in  length  and  3  to  8 
cm.  in  breadth;  summit  acute,  base  somewhat  truncate  or  heart- 
shaped  ;  margin  dentate  and  usually  more  or  less  3-lobe(l ;  both 
surfaces  grayish-green,  densely  velvety  pul>escent.  the  midrib  and 
veins  of  the  first  order  prominent  on  the  lower  surface ;  inodorous ; 
taste  mucilaginous. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  188. 

Powder. — Grayish-green ;  fragments  of  non-lignified,  stellate 
hairs,  usually  occurring  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  six,  having  dis- 
tinctly porous  basal  portions  and  attainin.i^  a  length  of  0.600  mm., 
the  walls  being  about  0.008  mm.  in  thickness :  occasional  nmlti- 
cellular  glandular  hairs  with  short  stalks ;  calcium  oxalate  in 
rosette  aggregates  from  0.013  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter;  frag- 
ments of  epidermal  tissue  with  stomata,  the  latter  being  about 
0.025  mm.  in  length ;  mucilage  cells  distinguished  by  their  highly 
refracting  contents;  usually  a  few  pollen  grains,  s])heroidal,  cov- 
ered with  spines,  and  about  0.100  mm.  in  diameter. — (Newcomb^. 

Constituents. — The  chemical  constituents  of  the  leaves  have 
not  been  carefully  investigated,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  con- 
stituents found  in  leaves,  they  contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
mucilage  to  which  their  medical  projK^rtics  are  due.  They  also 
yield  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  ash. 

GOSSYPIUM  PURIFICATl^M.— PHRTFIKD  COTTON. 
— The  hairs  of  the  seeds  of  Gossypium  hirsutum,  G.  barbadensc, 
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and  other  species  of  Gossypium  (Fam.  Malvaceae),  biennial  or 
triennial  shrubs  indigenous  to  sub-tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
cultivated  in  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries.  The  seeds 
are  hand-picked,  freed  from  dust  by  screens  or  tlrums.  and  the 
cotton  removed  in  the  cotton-gin.  It  is  then  freed  from  mechan- 
ical impurities.  dq)rived  of  fatty  and  other  substances  and  finalK 
bleached.     It  is  estimated  that   1.000  million  K.  of  cotton  aix- 


\hc..  1X«.  Altli.iM  Kollii;  .A.  transverse  s<-cli.iii  ihr-.iiijh  ;i  win  of 
llif  Ifflf;  y.]:  i>|ii.liriiKil  i-i!ls  on  llir  vvnlral  stirfaco:  {>.  pnltsadc  coll-: 
i;,  ir;ulu:i';  s,  K|ii"iiii':  ().  rnstltc  aKHrt'Ka'cs  of  calciiiiii  oxalate:  VA. 
.■|ii<iiTinal  idls  uf  ilu'  <1"rsal  or  lower  surface.  B.  l.msitudinal  scvti-n 
Iliniusli  slcllale  h;iir  mi  dorsal  surfaoe.  and  fhowinc  ihe  calcium  ..xaUii- 
crystals  in  llic  cill-^  ln'ni'utli.  C.  iransv.TSe  sfi'lioii  Ihrousli  ••nc  of  thr 
T>nnfi|.:d  veins-  c.  colleiu'liniia :  m.  nu-soi.livll ;  (',.  irnclie:i-:  S,  lejii-n-.e  - 
AfKT  -Miyir. 

l)r(iihiccd  aiiiiiuiliy.     J.iitit;-  M;iiik-  or  sea-isianil  cotton  is  obtaiiie.1 
fr(jiii  I  i.  liir-iilinii.  wliilc  ^tinrt  st[i]hlc  <)r  u]>land  dKlini  is  ilerivcii 


fit 


ni;s.  KiiTii.s.  A  nliiu-.  -<,fi  inftol  mass,  funsistinj:  of  s-mu- 
wh;il  tlaltciifd.  Hvisli-d  and  siiiially  striate.  1-celk-d.  niin-;ilaiidular 
liairs,  frniii  2.?  to  4..^  i-m.  in  k'njith :  inodorous  and  tasteless. 

Absorlicnt  cotton  is  sninbk'  in  animoniacal  soKnion  of  cupric 
n\idi',  yicliN  ii-s<  than  1  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  on  treating  it  with 
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water,  the  solution  should  have  a  neutral  reaction  and  not  give  any 
reaction  with  ammonium  carbonate,  baritun  chloride,  mercuric 
chloride  or  silver  nitrate. 

Adulterants. — Various  substances  may  be  added  to  absorbent 
cotton  to  increase  the  rate  of  absorption  of  water,  as  chlorides  of 
calcium,  magnesium  and  zinc,  glycerin  and  glucose ;  loading  mate- 
rials, as  barium  and  calcium  salts,  and  clay  are  added  to  inferior 
grades  of  the  article. 

The  hairs  from  immature  seeds  are  known  as  **dead  cotton" 
and  are  distinguished  by  having  very  thin  walls,  a  thin  outer 
layer  of  cutin,  but  lack  the  essential  properties  for  technical  uses. 

GOSSYPII  CORTEX.— GO.SSYPII  RADICIS  CORTEX, 
COTTON  ROOT  BARK.— The  dried  bark  of  the  root  of  Gossv- 
pium  herbaceum,  and  of  other  species  of  Gossypium  (Fam.  Mal- 
vaceae), biennial  or  triennial  herbs  or  shrubs  indigenous  to  sub- 
tropical Asia  and  Africa,  and  now  cultivated  in  all  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries. 

Descruh'ion. — In  flexible,  transversely  curved  or  slightly 
quilled  pieces,  6  to  30  cm.  in  length,  5  to  15  mm.  in  diameter,  bark 
02  to  1  mm.  in  thickness ;  outer  surface  light  brown,  longitudi- 
nally wrinkled,  with  small  lenticels,  periderm  frequently  exfoli- 
ated; inner  surface  light  brown,  longitudinally  striate;  fracture 
tough,  fibrous,  surface  light  brown,  tangentially  striate,  readily 
separable  into  fibrous  layers;  odor  faint:  taste  slightly  astringent 
and  acrid,    v 

Inner  Stritturk. — ( I^'igs.  189  and  V)0).  reriderni  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  layers  of  rectangular  or  somewhat  tabular  cells, 
having  thin,  yellowish-brown  walls ;  primary  cortex  consisting  of 
parenchyma  containing  starch  grains,  tannin  and  large  secretory 
cavities  filled  with  a  brownish  anior])hous  content ;  inner  bark 
having  nearly  closed  rings  of  bast  fibers  arranged  in  interrupted 
concentric  circles,  separated  radially  by  medullary  rays  and  tan- 
gentially  by  the  leptome  tissue;  bast  fil)ers  from  0.300  to  1.000 
mm.  in  length,  about  0.015  mm.  in  width,  the  walls  being  about 
0.005  mm.  in  thickness,  strongly  lignified  and  with  very  few  pores, 
the  ends  being  acute  or  markedly  attenuate ;  medullary  rays  from 
1  to  6  cells  wide,  the  cells  usually  filled  with  starch,  the  grains 


Fig.  loy.  Xruisvcrsc  ^cctjuii  uf  coiton  root  bark  ihowinf;  the  char- 
acteristic cone-shaped  slrands  of  U-plomc:  C.  layers  of  crk;  Cr.  rowrttt 
aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate  from  1)010  in  0.025  mm.  in  diameter;  B, 
bast;  M.  medullary  rays;  T.  cells  cnntainiim  lannm;  S.  Icptonic— Afltr 
Momun. 
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Fig.  190.  Lnngitmlhial  scclioii  nf  ctlnn  rocil  lark:  C.  c.rk  cflls; 
P,  parenchyma:  B,  bast  fibers;  SR.  strrctory  cavitifs.  haviiiK  a  brownish, 
amorphous  content;  M,  medullary  rays;  T,  cells  cunlaining  tannin;  K, 
rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate  from  0010  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter. 
— After  Morgan. 
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being  single  or  2-  to  4-compound,  the  individual  grains  spheroidal 
and  from  0.003  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter;  calcium  oxalate  in 
rosette  aggregates,  from  0.010  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter. 

Powder. — Light  brown ;  bast  fibers  long,  narrow,  thick-walled, 
lig^ified ;  starch  grains  somewhat  spheroidal  from  0.003  to  0.020 
mm.  in  diameter,  single  or  compound ;  parenchymatous  cells  with 
irregular  yellowish  and  reddish  tannin  masses;  calcium  oxalate 
crystals  in  rosette  aggregates  from  0.010  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter. 

Constituents. — About  8  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar,  colorless 
acid  resin,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  becomes  reddish  and 
insoluble  on  exposure  to  air.  The  drug  also  contains  fixed  oil: 
tannin;  starch  and  calcium  oxalate. 

The  flowers  of  the  cotton  plant  contain  an  interesting  gluco- 
side,  gossypetin,  which  becomes  green  on  oxidation  and  is  colored 
orange-red  with  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  It  somewhat  resembles 
a  similar  principle  found  in  arbor  vitje  (Thuja  occidentalis). 

STERCULIACEi^,  OR  COLA  FAMILY. 

A  small  family  of  about  150  species  of  tropical  and  sub-trop- 
ical plants.  They  comprise  a  great  many  forms,  some  beinij  lianes. 
They  resemble  those  of  the  Malvaceae  very  closely  and  are  dis- 
linguished  by  their  2-locular  anthers.  The  mucilage  secretory 
orj^ans  (K*cur  as  mucilaginous  membranes ;  lysi«;enous  nuicilat;- 
inous  cavities;  and  as  scliizoj^enous  or  lysigeiums  canals.  In  addi- 
tion tannin-secretion  cells  are  usually  present.  The  tracheie  and 
wood  fibers  are  marked  by  simple  pores.  Calcium  oxalate  i> 
secreted  in  the  form  of  solitary  crystals  and  rosette  aggregates, 
occasionally  as  prismatic  crystals.  Non-glandular  hairs,  although 
usually  stellate,  peltate  or  tufted,  may  mvur  in  other  specific 
forms.  The  glandular  hairs  are  either  unicellular,  or  made  up 
of  a  few  cells,  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Malvacea*. 

COLA.— KOLA,  KOLA  NUT.  The  kernel  of  the  seed  of 
Cola  acuminata  (  Vdiu.  Sterculiaceie),  a  tree  indigenous  to  (iumea, 
and  now  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  The  commercial  supplies  come  principally  from  western 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  The  seed  obtained  from  the  WVsl 
Indies  is  known  conunerciallv  as  Bichv  or  Bi^sv-bissv  nut.     The 
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kernels  are  used  in  a  fresh  condition  or  the  cotyledons  are  sepa- 
rated and  dried. 

Description. — Anatropous,  plano-convex,  polygonal,  three-  to 
six-sided,  18  to  35  mm.  in  length  and  5  to  20  mm.  in  diameter; 
externally  yellowish  or  yellowish-red  when  fresh,  but  becoming 
darker  with  age  and  on  drying,  with  a  shallow  furrow  indicating 
the  line  of  union  of  the  two  cotyledons,  micropyle  forming  a  dis- 
tinct cleft  at  one  end,  otherwise  nearly  smooth ;  easily  cut  when 
fresh,  but  hard  when  dry;  without  reserve  layers,  cotyledons 
unequal  and  varying  from  two  to  five  in  number,  the  hypocotyl 
small ;  odor  distinct ;  taste  astringent,  somewhat  sweet. 

Powder. — Reddish-brown ;  starch  grains  numerous,  from 
0.005  to  0.045  mm.  in  diameter,  spheroidal,  ellipsoidal,  shell- 
shaped  or  irregularly  oblong,  occasionally  with  a  protuberance  on 
one  side,  many  of  the  larger  grains  show  lamellae  and  a  circular 
point  of  origin  of  growth  or  a  central  fissure,  the  larger  grains 
show  a  distinct  cross  when  examined  with  the  micro-polariscope. 
The  powder  also  exhibits  numerous  parenchyma  cells  about  0.065 
mm.  in  diameter,  the  walls  being  frequently  reddish-brown  in 
color. —  ( Newcorrtb) . 

Constituents. — Starch  35  to  40  per  cent.,  the  grains  resem- 
bling those  of  potato  starch  but  uniformly  smaller;  caflfeine  1.5 
to  3.6  per  cent.;  theobromine  0.02  to  0.09  per  cent.:  1.5  to  4  per 
cent,  of  a  tannin  ;  an  enzyme  similar  to  the  lipase  found  in  nutmeg 
and  black  pepper  which  decomposes  fats. 

Caffeine  or  theinc  (trimethvl  xanthine  or  nicthvl  thcobro- 
mine)  also  occurs  in  coffee,  tea,  cacao,  guarana  and  Mate.  It 
separates  in  the  form  of  acicular  crystals  having  a  bitter  taste,  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  the  solutions  being  neutral;  and  may 
be  sublimed  without  decomposition  on  heating.  On  treating  a 
small  quantity  of  caflfeine  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  or 
chlorin  water  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  on  a  water 
bath,  the  reddish-yellow  residue  is  colored  purplish  by  ammonia. 
A  similar  reaction  is  also  obtained  by  treating  the  alkaloid  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  a  crystal  of  potassium  chlorate,  evaporating 
the  solution  and  adding  a  drop  of  ammonia  water  to  the  residue. 

While  caflfeine  can  be  produced  synthetically,  it  is  usually  pre- 
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pared  from  tea  and  tea  dust  or  sweepings.  If  crystallizetl  from 
aqueous  solutions  it  contains  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization which  is  wanting  if  it  is  crystallized  from  alcohol,  chloro- 
form or  ether.  The  crystals  from  aqueous  solutions  may  attain 
a  length  of  20  mm. 

At  25°  C.  one  part  of  caffeine  is  soluble  in  45.6  parts  of 
water;  53.2  parts  of  alcohol;  375  parts  of  ether;  and  8  parts 
of  chloroform. 

Caffeine. — Crystals  from  aqueous  solutions. 

Monoclinic  (  ?)  :  No  axial  ratios  obtainable. 

Forms  observed :  The  crystals  arc  very  fine  needles  and  the 
forms  appearing  cannot  be  identified. 

Optical  properties:  Certain  of  the  crystals  extinguish  straight, 
and  others  at  a  maximum  angle  of  31.J°,  which  would  indicate 
that  the  crystals  are  monoclinic  and  are  observed  in  different 
aspects.  Calling  c  the  direction  of  elongation  of  the  needles  the 
orientation  is:'aAr  =  3IJ°;  i^c  =  58  .J  °.  Some  of  tlic  crystals 
show  no  complete  extinction,  as  was  also  seen  to  be  the  case  with 
cocaine  palladous  chloride,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason. 

Solutions  of  caffeine  give  with  gold  chloride  and  some  other 
reagents  crystalline  precipitates.-  To  prepare  caffeine  gold  chlo- 
ride the  caffeine  may  l)e  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  dilute  alcohol. 
absolute  alcohol  or  a  mixture  of  c(|ual  parts  of  absolute  alcohol 
and  chloroform.  One  or  two  drops  of  the  caffeine  solution  are 
placed  upon  a  slide,  to  which  is  then  added  one  or  two  drops  of 
an  a(|Ucous  solution  of  gold  chloride.  The  two  solutions  arc 
mixed  bv  the  use  of  a  i^lass  rod  and  then  allowed  to  crvstalli/e. 
C^rvstals  of  caffeine  ijold  chloride  are  nsuallv  forme<l  rather 
(|uickly.  larger  crystals  being  obtained  from  the  more  dilute  solu- 
tions of  caffeine.  The  crystals  are  also  formed  in  solutions  of  caf- 
feine acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  microscopic  crystals 
of  caffeine  gold  chloride  vary  in  length  from  0.4  nun.  to  4  mm. 
They  are  said  to  be  decomposed,  at  least   in   part,  on   washing 


1  Here  n  and  C  arc*  simply  the  axes  of  prcatcst  and  least  refractive 
index  for  the  observed  asi)ect  <>f  tlu'  crystal,  and  not  necessarily  the 
greatest  and  least   for  tlie  whole  crystal. 

2  Nicholson  .Ann.  Chem.  Pharin.,  1847  (6j),  n.  71;  and  K.  Schmidt, 
Ibid.,  1883  (--/;),  p.  283. 
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with  either  alcohol  or  water.  The  Pharmacopceia  Helvetica  gives 
the  following  micro-chemical  test  for  deteniiining  the  presence  of 
caffeine  in  cola :  Transverse  sections  of  the  cotyledons  are  placed 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  slightly  heated;  then  one  or  two 
drops  of  a  solution  of  gold  chloride  are  added  and  the  sections 
pushed  to  one  side.  The  li(iuid  is  allowed  to  eva])orate  and  near 
the  edge  of  the  residue  hranching  grou])s  of  needles  of  caffeine 
g:old  chloride  separate. 
Caffeink  (ioLi)  Chloride.' 

( )rthorh()nil)ic :  No  axial  ratio  detcrminahlc. 

1^'ornis  ohserved:  The  three  pinacoids  (100),  (010)  and  (001). 

liahit:  Tahular  on  tlic  l)rachypinacoid,  elongated  on  the  c 
axis  with  a  ratio  of  length  to  width  of  10:  1  or  over.  The  ter- 
minations of  the  rod  are  often  more  or  less  imperfectly  formed, 
perhaps  from  re-solution,  the  ends  sonu*times  heing  concave,  but 
more  often  convex. 

Optical  i)roperlies:  The  extinction  is  straight.  The  axis  of 
least  refractive  index  is  the  long  dimension  of  the  crystal  (a=:  c). 

Pleochroism  :  fl  P*^^^*  lemon  yellow. 

C  .somewhat  darker  yellow. 

Among  the  larger  lath-.shai)ed  crystals  of  the  caffeine  gold 
chloride  there  may  he  ohserved  smaller,  needle-like  crystals,  re- 
sembling the  former  in  color  and  pleochroism  but  sometimes 
showing  obIi(|ue  extinction.  Calling  c  the  direction  of  elonga- 
tion, the  angle  flA'       »^0    approximately. 

The   pleochroism    is   the   same   as    in    the   larger   lath-sha]>ed 
crystals,  i.  c: 

m 

a  pale  lemon  yellow. 

(  somewhat  darker  yellow. 
The  relationship  between  these  two  kinds  of  crystals  is  not 
clear.  It  is  possible  that  the  larger  crystals  are  a  pseudosym- 
metric  motlification  of  the  second  ty])e:  or  again,  the  second 
kind  of  crystal  agrees  so  closely  in  habit  and  optical  orientation 
with  caffeine  that  it  may  be  simply  catTeine  colored  by  absorptitm 
of  gold  chlori<le.  or  of  the  double  salt. 

^  For  photomicroKraplis  <)f  crystals  of  caffciiu'  jit)l(l  c]ilt)ri(lt%  consult 
Kraemer's  Applied  and  Kcuimniic  liolatiy.  p.  163. 
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Theobromine  (dimethyl-xan thine)  also  occurs  in  cacao  and 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  the  solutions  being  slightly  acid.  It  sublimes 
on  heating  without  decomposition,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts 
with  mineral  acids,  which  are  readily  decomposed  with  water. 
Theobromine  on  treatment  with  methyl  iodide  yields  caffeine. 
Both  caffeine  and  theobromine  are  also  prepared  synthetically. 

Fresh  kola  nuts  also  yield  from  0.3  to  0.4  per  cent,  of  a 
crystalline  tannin-containing  sub'stance,  kolatin,  which  is  com- 
bined with  the  caffeine  as  kolatin-caffeine.  The  latter  is  unstable 
and  is  easily  decomposed  on  curing  or  drying  the  drug.  Kolatin 
resembles  pyrocatechin  in  its  reactions  and  appears  to  neutralize 
the  physiological  action  of  caffeine,  and  hence  the  dried  kola  nuts 
are  more  active  than  the  fresh  nuts. 

The  red  color  in  dried  kola  seeds  is  due  to  an  oxydase  similar 
to  that  which  causes  the  darkening  of  apples  when  freshly  cut  and 
exposed  to  the  air.  If  the  seeds  are  first  heated  in  Injiling  water 
for  30  minutes  and  then  dried  they  do  not  darken. 

Allied  Plants. — The  seeds  of  a  mnnber  of  other  plants  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  admixed  with  kola,  and  of  these  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned :  Cola  Hallayi,  a  plant  i^row  ing  in  the 
Gaboon,  the  seeds  of  which  contain  six  cotyledons  and  are  defi- 
cient in  alkaloids.  The  seeds  of  Garcinia  Cola  ( Fani.  ( iutli- 
ferse)  have  been  substituted  for  Cola  under  the  name  of  "Stam- 
inate  Cola."  These  seeds  do  not  contain  caffeine,  but  two  resins 
which  seem  to  have  a  physioloi^ical  effect  similar  to  Cola.  The 
seeds  of  Pentadesma  butyraceum,  of  .Sierra  Leone,  have  also  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  Cola;  they  contain  a  fat,  having  a  tur- 
pentine-like odor,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  in  place  of  butter, 
and  hence  the  tree  is  known  as  the  "Butter  or  Tallow  tree." 

CACAO. — COCOA.- -The  prepared  kernels  of  the  ripe  seeds 
of  Theobroma  Cacao  (Fam.  Sterculiacea?),a  small  tree  indigenous 
to  the  countries  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  now  cultivated 
in  many  tropical  countries.  The  flowers  arise  from  the  older 
branches  or  trunk  developing  into  a  large,  ovoid,  fleshy  fruit  which 
is  10-furrowed  longitudinally,  yellow  or  reddish,  and  contains 
five  rows  of  seeds,  10  or  12  in  each  row  (Fig.  191).    Most  of  the 
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of  the  market  is  obtained  from  Ecuador  (the  Guaya- 
Kl  variety  heing  especially  valued),  Curasao,  Mexico,  Trinidad, 
ffld  ihe  Philippine  Islands.  The  seeds  of  the  wild  planis  contain 
a  hilter  principle,  the  r|uaniity  of  which  is  fonnd  lo  be  greatly 
reduced  in  ihe  plants  when  under  cultivation.  The  bitter  princi- 
plcfi  in  the  raw  product  are  more  or  less  destroyed  by  the  process 
of  fernienlation,  to  which  the  seeds  arc  subjected  in  preparing 
them  for  use,  which  at  lite  saine  time  develops  the  aroma. 


I  Kic.  191.    Cacao  tree  (Thcohroina  Cacao)  showing  the  peculiar  liabii 

e  fruits  in  developing  nn  the  main  axis  as  well  as  on  the  branches.— 
r  Baillon. 

I  Dlisckii-noN.^lrrcgniarly  ellipsuida!  or  nvoid.  .somewhat  flat- 
Hied,  from  LS  to  30  mm,  in  length  ;  externally  reddish*hrown  to 
dark  brown,  liaving  (he  hiluin  at  the  broader  end,  the  chalaza  at 
the  narrow  end  and  which  are  connected  by  a  raphe  which  extends 
along  the  narrow  edge  and  is  somewhat  branched  at  the  chalazal 
end:  seed-coat  lliin,  and  shell-like  readily  separable  from  the  coty- 
ledons, the  latter  are  very  fleshy,  much  folded  and  connected  with 
I  stout  radicle,  situated  at  Ihe  hilnm  portion  of  the  seed;  odor 
jcolate-likc ;  and  laste  sliglitly  bitter. 
[  In  the  roasting:  of  the  seeds,  the  seed-coat  is  more  readily  de- 
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tachable  and  the  embryo  more  easily  broken  into  smaller  frag- 
ments. By  a  process  of  winnowing  the  seed-coat  is  separated  and 
constitutes  what  is  known  in  commerce  as  Cocoa  shells.  The 
broken  embryo  constitutes  the  product  known  as  ccktoa  nibs  or 
cracked  cocoa. 

Plain  chocolate  or  cocoa  mass  is  obtained  by  grinding  the 
broken  cotyledons  (cocoa  nibs)  in  a  mill  and  separatinj^  the  pasty 
mass,  which  is  molded  into  forms  that  usually  weigh  a  i^jund. 
Cocoa  is  the  plain  chocolate  from  which  a  part  of  the  fat  ( ccKroa 
butter)  has  been  removed,  the  residting  product  being  then  pow- 
dered. Sweet  chocolate  is  plain  chocolate  to  which  sugar  anl 
various  flavoring  substances  are  added.  Milk  cucktolate  is  a 
sweet  chocolate  to  which  "milk  powder"  is  added. 

F\»wuER. — Cacao  Pkeparata  or  Cocoa. — (Fig.  192).  Red- 
dish-brown ;  consisting  chiefly  of  protein  grains,  oil  and  starch 
grains,  the  latter  from  0.003  to  0.008  mm.  in  diameter:  fragment? 
with  brownish  or  purplish-brown  contents  (cacao  red  )  ;  crystal^ 
of  Cacao  butter  in  small  prisms  or  needles;  few  fragments  o* 
seed-coat  consisting  of  liexagonal  epidermal  cells,  and  a  peculiar 
mucilage  layer  of  small  tabular  cells  and  a  layer  of  nearlv  is«»- 
diametric  stone  cells  about  0.010  nun.  in  diameter,  havinjT  walK 
wliich  arc  about  ().(X)4  nun.  in  thickness. 

Cacao  starch  grain.-,  show   a  tendency  iu  cohere  an<l   on  gcnth 
heating  a  section  in  water,  after  removal  of  part  of  the  oil  with 
ether  or   chloroform,   the   conij)oun(l   grains   swell    into    aiigrlar. 
rounded    or    irregular    masses    which    vary    from     13    to    several 
hundred  microns  in  diameter  (  1^'ig.  V^2,  I»).     The  smaller  ma-<c- 
thus  produced  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  starch   grains  nf 
corn  and  v.hcat.      The  central   triangular  marking  of    the  m  »-- 
which  resembles  that  of  a  corn  starch  grain,  is  formed   from  th. 
adjoining  walk  of  three  individual  ijrains.     Most   of   the  agLjrc- 
gates,  however,  swell  into  rounded  masses  (0.035  miiL   in  «liam- 
eter )   resembling  wheat  starch  grains,  and  have  a  clearlv  <lcrnie'I 
wall    with   nearly  homogenous,  hyaline  contents.     They   may   l»v 
di.stinguished  from  wheat  starch  by  the  use  of  dilute  alkali  or  acid 
solutions,  wliich  cause  an  immediate  breaking  down  of  the  ma>sc-i 
without   the  successive  changes   in   structure  noticed   on   similar 
treatment  of  wheat  starch  jjrains. 
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Constituents. — The  seeds  contain  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  a 
fixed  oil  known  as  cacao  butter  and  official  as  Oleum  Theo- 
broniatis;  15  per  cent,  of  starch;  15  per  cent,  of  proteins;  1  to  4 
per  cent,  of  theobromine;  0.07  to  0.36  per  cent,  of  caffeine,  about 
0.5  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  also  a  small  amount  of  tannin.  The 
red  color  of  the  seed  is  due  to  a  principle  known  as  cacao-red 
which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  ferment  on  a  glucoside. 
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Fir,.  \92.  Cacao  starch  :  A,  starch  grains  nf  comimTcial  cacao  powder, 
or  chocr>late,  after  removal  of  tlie  oil  hy  means  of  ether.  B.  ahered 
starch  grains  of  cacao  produced  hy  makiiii*  secticms  or  scrapings  of  the 
raw  cacao  l>can.  removing  the  oil  with  ether,  mounting  on  a  slide  in 
water  and  heating  at  a  temperature  of  70'  (\  for  a  few  seconds;  a.  1>.  c, 
d.  successive  stages  in  the  alteration  of  2-.  ,?-,  and  4-compoun(l  grains, 
the  various  masses  showing  resemhlance  in  size  and  form  to  the  single 
grains  i)f  corn,  wheat  and  even  i)otato  starch  as  seen  in  some  of  the 
swollen  masses   (S). 

Cocoa  Shells. — Little  or  no  starch;  oil  j^lobulcs ;  characteris- 
tic, brownish,  adhesive  fragments,  possessing  more  or  less  hex- 
agonal epidermal  cells ;  peculiar,  small,  tabular  nuicilage  cells  and 
a  layer  of  nearly  isodiametric  stone  cells. 

Adulterants. — All  chocolate  products  may  be  adulterated 
with  any  of  the  cereal  starches,  those  of  corn,  wheat  and  rice 
being  usually  employed. 
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THEA. — TEA. — The  prepared  leaves  and  leafbuds  of  Thea 
sinensis  viridis  and  Thea  sinensis  Bohea  (Earn.  Theaceae),  shrub-N 
or  trees  with  alternate  evergreen  leaves.  The  Tea  tree  is  indig- 
enous to  eastern  Asia,  and  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  China. 
Japan,  India.  Java,  Brazil,  Sicily,  Portugal  and  Erance.  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  southern  United  States  (Eig.  103). 

The  fresh  leaves  of  Thea  do  not  have  the  properties  which 
characterize  the  commercial  article,  the  aroma  and  other  qualities 
being  developed  after  special  treatment.  Two  general  classes  of 
tea  arc  found  in  commerce,  these  depending  on  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 'Hiose  which  are  rapidly  dried  by  means  of  artificial  heat 
constitute  (iREKN  TEA.  The  leaves  which  are  slowly  dried,  per- 
mitting fermentation  to  set  in,  furnish  Bk.ack  tea. 

Description. — Usually  in  more  or  less  crumpled  masses; 
when  entire,  nearly  elliptical  or  oblong  lanceolate,  short  petiolate, 
from  2  to  10  cm.  in  length;  summit  acute;  base  nearly  spatulate, 
tapering  into  the  short  petiole,  margin  serrate  or  nearly  entire; 
irrcenish  or  blackish-green,  upper  surface  glabrous,  lower  surface 
smooth  or  hairy ;  more  or  less  coriaceous ;  odor  agreeable  aro- 
matic; taste  pleasantly  l)itter  and  astringent. 

Innick  STRrcTrRK. — Tea  leaves  arc  distinguished  from  most 
other  leaves  ])y  tlicir  large  colorless  stone  cells  or  idioblasts  which 
frecjuently  extend  fn^ii  the  upper  to  the  lower  surfaces  of  the 
leaf.  They  vary  in  form  and  size,  usually  have  very  irregular 
walls  and  are  somewhat  branched. 

PowDKR.  -Dark  qrcen  ;  large,  elongated,  irregular  and  color- 
less stone  cells  (idioblasts);  numerous  unicellular,  long,  thick- 
walled,  non-glandular  hairs  0.010  mm.  in  width;  rosette  aggre- 
gates of  calcium  oxalate  about  0.010  mm.  in  diameter;  characteris- 
tic stomata  O.O.SO  to  O.Of^O  mm.  in  diameter,  with  3  or  4  accom- 
panying cells.  Adulterants  are  distinguished  by  possessing  chiefly 
other  forms  of  calcium  oxalate  crystals  and  hairs. 

Almku  I^lant.-  -Mate  or  Paraguay  tea  is  distinguished  by 
the  stomata,  which  are  much  larger  than  the  epidermal  cells  of 
the  lower  surface;  the  epidermal  cells  occurring  near  the  veins 
are  in  nearly  parallel  rows  and  have  a  striated  cuticle;  scleren- 
chymatous  fibers  are  associatecl  with  the  trachea?,  and  calcium 
oxalate  occurs  in  rosette  aggregates. 


1 
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1  Adulterants.— Ash  leaves  (species  of  Fraxinus)  have  rather 
■Bracteristic  "horned"  stomata,  due  to  the  increased  thickening 
^  the  cutinoiis  layers  at  the  openings  of  the  stomata;  the  cpider- 
hsl  cells  are  very  wavy  in  outline.    Camef-ma  leaves  contain  idio- 
^sts  (similar  to  those  in  lea  leaves)  and  calcium  o.salate  crystals 
hut  the  lower  epi'lermis  is  thick- walled  and  more  or  less  paijillose 
CliEKkv    l.KWES    (  Prnnus  avium)    have   numerous  small   rusell'* 

1 

1 
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pgregates   of   calcium    oxalate   in    the   lower    epidennal    cells 
WiOMWELL  leaves  (  Lithospermuni  officinale)   have  stiff,  scythe 
shaped  hairs  with  centrifugal  thickening  of  cuticle.    M.\ple  leave 
i.\cer  Negundol   have  non-gtandnlar  and  glandular  hairs,  the 
latter   with   a  2-  to  3-celled   stalk  and   large,   unicellular  head 
Me.m)ow- SWEET   iSpifiea  Ulmaria)   has  unicellular,  thin-walled 
non-glandular  hairs,  the  basal  walls  of  which  are  truncate;  the 

J 
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glandular  hairs  have  either  a  3-celled  or  multicellular  stalk  and 
a  large,  multicellular  head.  Mountain  Ash  or  European  Rowan 
(Sorbus  Aucuparia)  possesses  long,  thin-walled,  non-glandular 
hairs  with  rounded  bases.  Mulberry  leaves  (Morus  alba  and 
M.  nigra)  have  cystoliths  in  epidermal  cells,  non-glandular  and 
glandular  hairs, the  latter  with  a  unicellular  stalk  and  3-  to  9-celle(! 
head.  (  )ak  leaves  (Quercus  pedunculata  and  Q.  sessiliflora)  have 
2-  to  3-ceIled,  non-glandular  hairs  and  stoniata  only  on  epidennis 
of  lower  surface.  Sloe  leaves  (  Prunus  .spinosa)  have  rather 
characteristic  crystal  fibers.  Strawberry  (I^Vagaria  vesca)  has 
long,  unicellular,  non-glandular  hairs,  the  basal  portions  of  which 
have  thick  walls  with  simple  pores,  and  glandular  hairs  consisting 
of  a  3-celled  stalk  and  large  head,  the  cells  swelling  considerably  in 
hydrated  chloral  solutions.  The  leaves  of  the  willow-herb  (Epil- 
obium  angusti folium)  contain  numerous  raphides  and  the  non- 
glandular  hairs  are  slightly  wavy,  rather  broad  and  with  rounded 
ends.  Willow  leaves  (species  of  Salix)  have  small  stomata 
(about  0.025  mm.  in  diameter)  witli  two  accompanying  cells:  the 
hairs  are  crooked  and  with  tliin  walls;  the  calcium  o.xalate  occurs 
in  rosette  aggregates  and  monoclinic  prisuLs.  Wistaria  (Kraun- 
hia  florihunda)  has  non-glainUilar  hairs  with  2  short  basal  cell< 
and  a  l(>ng.  thin-walled  pointed  cell ;  stomata  only  occur  in  the 
lower  epidermis. 

G  U  T  T  I  F  K  R  A^:.    O  R    (',  A  M  ]\  O  G  K    F  A  M  I  L  Y. 

A  family  of  al^out  400  species  of  tropical  trees  an<l  shrubs. 
They  all  possess  schizogcnous  resin-canals  in  both  the  pith  aiul 
cortex.  Resin  cavities  are  also  found  in  the  leaves  of  certain 
genera.  Lysigenou^  nnicilage  receptacles  are  i)resent  in  Oiiiina. 
The  tracheae  are  marked  hy  sim])le  i)ores;  the  wood  fibers  mav 
possess  either  simple  or  bordered  ])()res;  and  wood  parenchynvi 
occurs  in  rather  broad  strands  in  the  xylem.  Calcium  oxalate  i< 
usually  secreted  in  the  form  of  solitary  crystals  or  rosette  aggre- 
gates, occasionally  it  occurs  in  small  ])rismatic  crystals,  as  in 
( iarcinia.  11ie  stomata  are  es])ecially  characteri/.ed  in  bavin*; 
the  subsidiary  cells  parallel  to  the  ])orc.  Xon-glandular  hairs  are 
either  unicellular  or  uni>eriate.     ( ilandular  hairs  are  wanting. 
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CAMBOGIA. — GAMBOGE. — A  gum-resin  obtained  from 
Garcinia  Hanburyi  (Fam.  Guttiferae),  a  tree  found  growing  on 
the  Malabar  coast  and  in  Travancore.  Spiral  incisions  are  made 
in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  the  gum-resin  which  exudes  is  col- 
lected in  hollow  bamboo  stems;  it  is  then  allowed  to  dry  slowly, 
after  which  the  bamboo  is  removed.  It  is  chiefly  exported  by  way 
of  Singapore  and  is  known  commercially  as  pipe  gamboge. 

Description. — In  cylindrical  pieces,  frequently  hollow  in  the 
center,  of  variable  length,  2  to  5  cm.  in  diameter;  externally  gray- 
ish-orange-brown,  longitudinally  striate,  due  to  the  ridges  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bamboo  canes  in  which  thev  have  been  dried ; 
hard ;  fracture  short,  the  fractured  surface  being  orange-red, 
waxy  and  somewhat  porous ;  inodorous ;  taste  very  acrid. 

The  powder  is  bright  yellow,  sternutatory,  and  contains  few 
or  no  starch  grains ;  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  should  be  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol.  The  resin  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies, 
with  the  production  of  an  orange-red  color. 

Constituents. — Gum  allied  to  arabiii,  15  to  20  per  cent.;  a 
resin  known  as  cambogic  acid,  from  65  to  75  per  cent. ;  a  volatile 
oil ;  ash,  1  to  3  per  cent. 

Cake  gamboge  is  collected  in  Saigon  and  Cocliin  from  the 
same  plant  that  yields  pipe  gamboge.  The  product  is,  however, 
collected  in  leaves  and  then  allowed  to  dry.  It  occurs  in  irregular 
orange- red  masses,  weighing  1  to  2  K.,  and  is  not  so  Ijritllc  as 
pipe  gamboge,  but  is  less  uniform  in  composition  and  may  con- 
tain impurities. 

Allied  Plants. — A  drastic  gum-resin  is  also  obtained  from 
Garcinia  Morella  and  other  members  of  the  (iuttifene,  of  India 
and  Malaya,  as  G.  collina,  of  New  Caledonia;  Vismia  laccifera,  of 
Brazil ;  Clusia  rosea,  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and 
Clusia  macrocarpa,  of  Ciuiana.  Gamboge  of  a  poor  quality  is 
obtained  from  Arasina  Gurgi,  of  India. 

Adulterants. — Gamboge  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  veg- 
etable fragments,  inorganic  substances,  as  sand,  etc.,  and  wheat  or 
rice  flour,  which  the  powdered  drug  may  contain  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  50  per  cent. 
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Fl<;.  194.  Hfliantheimitii  caiiiiiiciisc:  Tlie  plant  prodiitcs  two  kinds 
of  flowers,  the  normal  or  eplicmc«il.  being  terminal  and  havin;;  large 
yellow  petals  (A)  ;  and  others  that  a^^  very  small,  axillary  and  apetaloas 
(B).  C,  one  of  the  lanceolate  leaves,  %>.  a  pistil  from  one  of  the  normal 
flowers.  E,  an  open  capsule  developed  "trom  one  of  ihe  normal  ftoweri 
and  enclosing  a  number  of  small  seeds.  -F,  a  capsule  from  one  of  the 
apctalous  dowers.  G,  section  throuch  nnc  of  the  small  seeds  showinR 
the  curved  embryo.  H,  transverse  section  of  leaf:  cp.  epidermal  cells 
of  ventral  surface;  P,  palisade  rclls:  M,  loo^  niesophyll;  D,  epidermal 
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A  family  of  low  shrubs  and  herbs,  of  which  there  are  about 
150  species.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  countries 
of  both  hemispheres.  They  possess  simple  leaves,  regular  and 
perfect  flowers,  capsular  fruits,  and  are  especially  characterized 
by  their  thick-walled,  unicellular  hairs,  which  are  frequently 
united  forming  stellate  groups  (Fig.  194).  The  glandular  hairs 
are  always  uniseriate  (Fig.  194).  As  pointed  out  by  Holm  the 
pericycle  is  a  continuous  ring  including  both  sclereids  and  stereids. 
the  former  being  in  the  nature  of  stone  cells  and  the  latter  l>eing 
in  the  nature  of  lignified  sclerenchymatous  fibers.  The  trachex 
are  provided  with  simple  pores  and  possess  small  lumina ;  the  wood 
fibers  have  bordered  pores;  and  the  medullary  rays  are  narrow. 
Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates. 

HELIANTHKMUM.— FROSTWEED,  FROST-WORT.— 
The  over-ground  plant  of  Helianthemnm  canadense  (  r'am.  Cista- 
ce<e),  a  low  shrub  growing  in  dry,  sandy  soil  from  Massachusetts 
to  North  Carolina.  The  stem  portions,  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
are  collected  in  summer  and  carefully  dried. 

Description. — Stems  from  10  to  50  cm.  in  length,  nearly 
cylindrical,  from  1  to  2  nmi.  in  diameter,  purplish-brown  and 
pubescent  or  puberulent.  Leaves  short-petiolale,  lanceolate  or 
oblanceolate,  entire,  with  distinctly  revolutc  niari^ins,  summit 
acute,  somewhat  mucronate-tipped,  upper  surface  dark  green  and 
rough  pubescent,  lower  surface  light  greenisli-hrown  and  canes- 
cent;  petaliferous  flowers,  when  fresh  bright  ytllow,  on  drying 
yellowish-brown  and  consisting  of  5  sepals,  an  ecjual  !nnnl)er  of 
large  petals,  numerous  stamens  and  a  unilocular  ovary,  the  latter 
becoming  in  fruit  an  ovoid  capsule,  which  is  about  5  mm.  in  length 
and  contains  numerous,  small  blackish-brown   seeds,  which  are 

cells  from  the  lower  or  dorsal  surface.  I,  stellate  hairs  which  are  abun- 
dant on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  leaf  and  occur  to  some  extent  also  c>n 
the  ventral  surface.  K,  one  of  the  long  stalked  glandular  liairs  wliich  are 
abundant  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scale-like  leaves.  L,  a  short  stalked 
glandular  hair.  M,  a  transverse  section  through  a  stoma,  partly  covt-red 
with  a  stellate  hair.  N.  a  small  mestome  strand  from  thr  It-af  showing 
a  strand  of  leptome  (L),  surrounded  by  a  sheath  (P)  of  thin- walled 
parenchyma. — After  Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1912,  p.  38. 
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somewhat  triangular  in  section  and  covered  with  small,  rounded, 
reddish-brown  papilla? ;  apetalous  flowers  in  axillary  clusters  nearly 
sessile,  petals  about  5  mm.  in  length,  stamens  4  in  number,  the 
capsule  about  3  mm.  in  length,  enclosing  from  6  to  10  small 
blackish-brown  papillose  seeds;  odor  aromatic;  taste  astrinjjent 
and  bitter. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  194. 

Constituents. — A  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil;  10  i)cr  cent, 
of  tannic  acid;  a  bitter  principle  which  forms  white  crystals;  an! 
probably  also  a  glucoside.  The  presence  of  small  crystals  of  ice 
at  the  base  of  the  stem  in  autumn  is  due  to  the  deposition  of 
globules  of  water  on  the  stellate  hairs  which  freeze,  and  hence 
the  popular  name  frost-weed  is  ^'iven  to  the  plant. 

BIXACEyE,    OR    ANNATTO    FAMILY. 

These  are  shrubs  or  trees  found  in  the  Tropics,  and  are  of 
interest,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  seeds  of  Bixa  Orellana,  which 
furnish  the  coloring  matter  known  as  axnatto    (Orlean,  Ar- 

notta).  The  plant  is  found  in  tropical  America  and  also  in 
Polynesia  anil  Madaj^ascar.  The  seeds  are  covered  with  a  fleshy 
arillns  from  which  the  colorini;-  matter  is  prepared  by  means  of 
water.  The  insoluble  matter  is  collected,  made  into  cakes  and 
chiefly  used  for  dyeinj;  and  coloriuf]^.  .\nnatto  contains  a  red 
crystalline  principle,  hixin.  a  yellow  colorini(  princi|)le.  orellin, 
♦  and  an  ethereal  oil.  The  root  of  this  plant  also  c()ntain>  some 
colorini;  matter. 

TAkAKH  )(;i:N()S  Kl'KZlT.  CIIAULMOOCRA  SKKDS. 
— The  seeds  of  Taraktoj^aMios  kurzii  (  I'am.  liixacex),  a  native  (»f 
Burma.  flie  seeds  on  expression  vield  a  fattv  oil,  commonlv 
known  as  chaulniooLira  oil.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown  it  to 
consist  to  a  lari^e  extent  (A  the  kI^*^'*-*0^  esters  of  optically  active 
acids.  The  acid  present  in  the  largest  proportion  has  been  desig- 
nated as  chanlmooL;ric  acid  ;  it  al^o  contains  hydnocarpic  acid. — 
Power,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  PHH.  p.  83S ;  P)07,  p.  557. 
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WINTERANACEJE  (CANELLACEiE),  OR 

CANELLA  FAMILY. 

A  small  family  of  4  genera,  comprising  in  all  about  8  species. 
They  are  mostly  tropical  or  sub-tropical  trees,  having  alternate 
evergreen  leaves,  golden-yellow  flowers,  and  fleshy  berry-like 
fruits.  The  phelloderm  is  characteristic  in  that  the  inner  walls 
of  the  cells  are  strongly  lignified.  The  pericycle  does  not  contain 
any  sclerenchymatous  tissues.  The  secretory  cells  are  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  parenchyma  of  stems,  roots  and  leaves. 
These  cells  are  either  spheroidal  or  ellipsoidal,  possessing  suber- 
ized  walls,  and  contain  a  yellowish  oily  content.  The  tracheae  are 
marked  by  bordered  pores  and  scalariform  perforations ;  the  wood 
fibers  possess  bordered  pores ;  and  the  medullary  rays  usually  l)e- 
come  broader  as  they  extend  into  the  cortex.  Calcium  oxalate  is 
secreted  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates  or  solitary  crystals. 
Both  glandular  and  non-glandular  hairs  arc  apparently  wanting. 
CANELLA.— CANELL;E  CORTEX,  CORTEX  CANEL- 
13:  ALB.l^.  CANELLA  BARK,  WIIITIC  BARK  OR  WHITE 
CINNAMON. — The  bark  of  Winterana  Canella  (Canella  alba), 
SL  small,  evergreen  tree  belonging  to  the  Winteranaceie  and  indig- 
enous to  the  West  Indies  and  Florida.  When  the  drug  is  col- 
lected, the  bark  is  divested  of  its  very  light  j^rayish  curk,  the 
inner  layer  of  periderm  consisting  of  stone  cells,  remaining.  Most 
of  the  commercial  supplies  are  obtained  from  New  Trovidence, 
one  of  the  Bahama  Lslands. 

De.scriptiox. — In  quills  or  transversely  curved  pieces,  from 
1  to  3  cm.  in  length,  1  to  4  cm.  in  breadth,  and  1.5  to  5  nmi.  in 
thickness ;  outer  surface  light  yellowish-brown  to  orange-brown, 
somewhat  scaly,  more  or  less  reticulate,  with  transverse  fissures 
and  occasional  patches  of  silvery-gray  cork ;  inner  surface  yellow- 
ish-white, finely  striate;  fracture  short,  granular,  outer  bark  with 
numerous  yellowish-secretion  cells,  inner  bark  with  wavy  medul- 
lary rays;  odor  cinnamon-like;  taste  aromatic,  pimgent,  and  some- 
what bitter. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  105. 

Powder. — Light  yellowish-brown  or  light  reddish-brown;  cal- 
cium oxalate  in  rosette  aggregates,  from  0.020  to  0.050  nun.  in 
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diameter ;  starch  grains  simple  or  2-  to  3-compoimd,  the  individual 
grains  being  spheroidal  or  polygonal,  from  0.005  to  0.020  mm.  in 
diameter  and  frequently  with  a  central  circular  point  of  origin  of 
growth;  numerous  stone  cells  of  periderm,  about  0.075  mm.  in 
diameter,  the  inner  walls  of  which  are  considerably  thickened, 
and  with  branching  pores ;  numerous  large  oil  cells  with  suberized 
walls. 

Constituents. — Canella  bark  contains  mannitol,  resin  and 
0.5  to  1.28  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  containing  eugenol,  cinneol, 
caryophyllene  and  pinene. 

Adulterants. — The  barks  of  one  or  more  sj)ecies  of  Cinna- 
modendron  of  tropical  America  are  sometimes  substituted  for 
Canella  bark,  but  they  are  distinguished  by  containing  tannin, 
which  constituent  is  not  found  in  Canella. 

T  U  R  N  E  R  A  C  E  i^-,    OR    DAMIANA    F  A  M  I  L  \\ 

A  small  family  of  tropical  plants,  of  which  there  are  about  100 
species,  distinguished  among  other  characteristics  by  the  fact 
that  they  contain  tannin  cells  in  the  primary  cortex,  which  are 
frequently  developed  in  the  form  of  idioblasts.  In  the  pericycle 
occur  isolated  groups  of  bast  fil)ers.  The  trachere  are  marked 
with  simple  pores  or  scalariform  thickenings,  except  when  in  con- 
tact with  the  parenchyma,  when  the  dividing  walls  possess  bor- 
dered pores.  In  the  wood  fibers,  bordered  pores  are  usually 
present,  although  simple  perforations  may  occur,  (ilandular  and 
non-glandular  hairs  of  a  number  of  types  arc  developed.  Large 
nectarial  glands  occur  on  the  margin  and  base  of  the  leaves  of 
Turnera  and  other  genera. 

DAMIANA.— rx;)LIA  DAMIAX/E.  DAMIAXA  LEAVKS. 
— The  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Turnera  aphrodisiaca  and  T. 
diffusa  (Fam.  Turneraceae),  small  shrubs  indigenous  to  Brazil, 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico  and  California  (Fig.  196).  The  drug  is 
chiefly  imported  from  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

T.  aphrodisiaca. — Leaves  elliptical-ovate  to  obovate,  from  1 
to  3  cm.  in  length,  and  4  to  10  mm.  in  breadth ;  short  petiolate, 
summit  acute,  base  spatulatc.  margin  sharply  dentate,  upper  sur- 
face pale  green,  smooth  or  somewhat  glabrous,   lower  surface 
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glabrous  having  short  glandular  hairs ;  odor  aromatic ;  taste  some- 
what bitter  and  acrid. 

T.  DIFFUSA. — ^The  leaves  closely  resemble  those  of  T.  aphro- 
disiaca,  but  are  smaller  being  about  one-half  their  size,  and  are 
more  hairy,  being  densely  tomentose  on  the  lower  surface. 

The  stems  which  are  present  in  both  species  vary  from  2  to 
10  cm.  in  length, and  from  0.5  to  2  mm.  in  thickness ;  light-reddish- 
brown  or  dark  brown,  smaller  twigs  being  pubescent,  the  older 
marked  by  lenticular  depressions  due  to  cork  formation ;  fracture 
short,  fibrous;  bark  and  pith  small,  wood  porous,  light  yellow 
and  resinous. 

The  flowers,  which  are  sometimes  intermixed  with  the  drug, 
consist  of  a  cylindrical  calyx  tube  surmounted  by  5  small  teeth; 
petals  oblong  or  obovate  adnate  with  the  calyx  tube;  stamens  5. 
united  with  the  corolla ;  ovary  superior,  unilocular,  having  3  lonjj 
styles.  Fruit  a  loculicidally  dehiscent  capsule,  having  a  numl)er 
of  ovoid  or  crescent-shaped  reticulate  seeds,  with  a  thin,  yellow- 
ish-white, membranous  aril  near  the  micropyle. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  196. 

Powder. — Yellowish-green ;  non-glandular  hairs  numerous, 
from  0.500  to  0.800  mm.  in  length  and  from  0.020  to  0.030  mm. 
in  width,  liaving  at  the  base  small  lumina  and  often  being  curvctl, 
so  that  the  major  portion  of  the  hair  lies  somewhat  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  stem  or  leaf ;  fragments  of  the  epidermis  from  the 
stems  composed  of  somewhat  rectangular  cells  attaining  a  length 
of  0.070  mm.  and  a  few  broadly  elliptical  stomata,  about  0.030  mm. 
in  length ;  sub-epidermal  cells  from  the  stems  resembling  those  of 
the  epidermis  in  shape  but  with  lignified  walls;  tracheae,  spiral 
attaining  a  width  about  0.020  mm.,  and  having  bordered  pores; 
tracheids  from  stems,  and  strongly  lignified  thick-walled  scleren- 
chyma,  few ;  lignified  pith  parenchyma  with  large  simple  pores ; 
numerous  fragments  consisting  of  the  epidermal  cells  and  meso- 
phyll  of  the  leaf,  the  former  with  somewhat  wavy  vertical  walls 
and  associated  with  stomata  attaining  a  length  of  0.024  mm.,  the 
cells  usually  containing  green  plastids ;  numerous  crystals  of  cal- 
cium oxalate  mostly  in  rosette  aggregates  from  0.015  to  0.030  mm. 
in  diameter,  occasionally  in  prisms ;  few  simple  starch  grains  from 
the  stem,  about  0.005  mm.  in  diameter. — (Newcomb). 
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Constituents. — Volatile  oil  from  0.2  to  0.9  per  cent. ;  a  non- 
gliicosidal  bitter  principle.  7  per  cent.;  a  hard  brown  resin,  6.39 
p«r  cent.;  a  mixture  of  a  soft  resin  and  chlorojiliyll,  S  per  cent.; 


FlC.  196.  Turnera  aphmdisiaca: 
the  small  serrate  leaves.  B,  portion 
and  D,  tlir:  flowers,  the  latter  being  ir 
thrre  Ions  styles.  F,  longitudinal  s< 
numlwr  of  the  ovules.  G,  the  matur 
letjculate  seetl.  havine  a  small,  thin. 
lubsidiary  cells  parallel  to  the  pore. 
leaf,  showing  upper  epidermis  (e)  ; 
nlar  hairs  (g) ;  palisade  cells  (P); 
lection  of  a  flower  of  T,  ulmi  folia,— ] 
after  Gilg. 


tannic  acid,  3.4  per  cent.;  starch,  6  per  cent;  extractive,  10  per 
cent. ;  a  gummy  substance,  13.5  per  cent. ;  and  protein  substances, 
nearly  15  per  cent.    Ash  not  more  than  10  per  cent. 


A,  portion  of  the  plant  showinR 
of  twig  showing  the  flower  bud.  C 
I  longitudinal  section.  E,  ovary  with 
;ction  through  the  ovary  showing  a 
e  ovoid  fruit.  H,  a  crescent-shaped, 
membranous  arillus.     K,  stoma  witli 

L,   transverse  section  through   the 

lower  epidermis   (d),  with  2  gland- 

and  trachel   (T).     J,  diagrammatic 

I  J  after  Urban  ;  the  remainder 
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PASSIFLORACEiC,    OR    PASSION-FLOWER 

FAMILY. 

The  plants  are  mostly  herbaceous  or  woody  vines,  and  ^ep^^ 
sented  by  about  325  species.    They  are  most  abundant  in  South 
America,  a  few  of  the  species  of  Passiflora,  however,  beinj^  quite 
common  in  the  southern  United  States.    Nearly  all  of  the  plants 
have  elongated  tannin  sacs  and  intercellular  secretory  canals,  with 
a  brownish  content.     The  pericycle  consists  either  of  isolatetl 
groups  of  bast   fil>ers  or  a  comjKDsite  and  continuous  ring  of 
sclerenchyma.    The  tracheae  usually  are  marked  by  simple  pores, 
except  in  the  primary  wood,  when  they  possess  scalariform  thick- 
enings.    The  wood  fibers  have  both  simple  and  bordered  pore* 
Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  solitarv  crvstals  or 
rosette  aggregates.    Non-glandular  hairs  are  cither  unicellular  or 
uniseriate,   the   former  usually   having  a   more  or  less  hooke»! 
summit.    Glandular  hairs  are  usually  of  a  woolly  or  shaggy  i)pc. 
l^rge  nectarial  glands  are  common  to  a  number  of  the  specie-^ 
In  the  leaves  several  well-marked  characteristics  occur:  (al  the 
epidermal  layer  is  frequently  modified  to  mucilage  and  occasion- 
ally is  papillose;    (b)    the  cells  of  the  mesophyll  may  contain 
spicular  cells  or  crystal  idioblasts. 

I\ASSIFLORA.--\Vl[.n  PASSION  FL(  )\VKR  (  )K  TA- 
SI(  )X  \'INK. — Tlie  leaves  and  flowering  to])s  of  Tas^^itlDni  :■.- 
carnata  (  l''am.  I'assifloraccic).  a  ])ercnnial  climliinij^  herb,  uriniu 
ing  axillary  tendrils,  having  alternate  palmately-lobed  leavt-s  a:-' 
large  showy  flowers,  wliicli  are  su[>poscd  to  typify  the  passiuii  •■: 
Jesiis  and  hence  the  poinilar  name  of  these  jdants  as  given  i  ■ 
llieni  l)y  the  early  S|)anish  settlers.  The  plants  are  indigeiu»u> 
to  the  southern  I'nitcd  States,  being  found  as  far  west  as  Miv 
soiiri  and  Texas.  It  j)roduces  an  abundance  of  flowers  froTii  Ma\ 
to  fulv,  and  the  drnij  is  collected  usuallv  after  some  of  the  lie^rv- 
like  fruits  have  developed,  being  carefully  dried  and  preserved. 

DKSCkiiTiox.  -Stems  nearly  cylindrical,  yellowish-  to  |mr- 
])lish-l)rown,  longitudinally  striate,  somewhat  glabrous  or  <liv;htK 
pubescent,  internally  with  a  thin  bark.  ])orf»u^  wnod  and  li(»li«iv\ 
pith.  Leaves  more  or  le^^  broken,  when  entire.  3-  to  5-cleft,  Iviii: 
petiolate,  the  lobes  lanceolate-ovate,  summit   acute,   margin  -cr 
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rate;  light  greenish-brown  to  dark  purplish-brown,  somewhat 
coriaceous,  and  either  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent;  petioles 
somewhat  flattened,  from  1  to  6  cm.  in  length,  light  or  purplish- 
brown,  pubescent,  and  having  2  large  nectarial  glands  in  the 
upper  portion,  these  being  somewhat  ellipsoidal  from  1  to  2  mm. 
in  length  and  of  a  blackish  color.  Flowers  solitary,  on  long 
pedimdcs.  from  2  to  5  cm.  in  breadth,  the  5  sepals  slightly  united 
at  the  base  and  having  at  the  crown  several  rows  of  purplish 
filaments,  known  as  the  corona ;  petals  4  to  5,  inserted  on  the 
calyx  and  of  a  yellowish-white  color ;  stamens  3,  monadelphous ; 
ovary  su|)erior,  unikK'ular,  becoming  in  fruit  a  berry,  from  4 
to  5  cm.  in  length,  having  3  or  4  parietal  placent;e,  and  numerous 
ovoid,  flattened  I  seeds  having  a  yellowish  or  brown  aril.  The 
drug  has  a  slight  odor  and  a  somewhat  acrid  taste. 

CoNSTiTrENT.s.  -Nothing  is  known  in  regard  to  the  constit- 
uents of  Passiflora ;  it  is  said,  however,  to  j)ossess  traces  of  an 
alkaloid. 

Allied  Dri^gs. — The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Passiflora  incar- 
nata  and  P.  lutea  are  sometimes  used  in  medicine.  Thev  occur  in 
cylindrical  i)ieces  from  3  to  6  mm.  in  diameter,  light  yellowish- 
brown  and  finelv-striate.  The  leaves  alone  are  sometimes  collected 
and  a  preparation  sometimes  is  made  from  the  freshly  expressed 
juice  of  the  plant. 

C  A  R  I  C  ACE  A\    ()  R    P  A  V  A  W    F  A  M  I  T.  ^\ 

A  family  composed  of  two  genera  of  latex-containing  trees, 
growing  in  troj)ical  America,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
jjcnus  C'arica.  The  latex  occurs  as  a  finely  granular  protoplasmic- 
like  substance,  which  contains  the  pei)tonizing  ferment  papain,  in 
articulated  laticiferous  tubes,  which  occur  in  the  pith,  cortex  and 
xvlem  of  roots  and  stems  and  are  associated  with  the  vascular 
bundles  in  leaves,  even  penetrating  into  the  mesophyll.  (iuignard 
has  found,  in  certain  tannin  and  laticiferous  cells,  a  ferment  re- 
sembling myrosin  and  a  glucoside  agreeing  with  sinigrin,  which 
occurs  in  black  mustard  seeds.  Tn  many  of  the  parenchyma  cells, 
Ruger  has  observed  large  granules  of  a  s|)heroidal  or  irregular 
shape  and  strongly  refractive,  which  are  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
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aldehydes.  The  pericycle  is  composed  of  isolated  groups  of  bast 
fibers.  The  tracheae  are  marked  by  simple  pores  or  reticulate 
and  scalar! form  thickenings.  The  medullary  rays  and  wood  fibers 
are  replaced  apparently  with  parenchyma. 

CARICA.— rAPAW,  PAWPAW  OR  PAPAYA.— The  des- 
sicated  latex  of  the  fruit  of  Carica  Papaya  (Fam.  Caricaceae), 
furnishes  a  conunercial  article,  which  contains  one  or  more  pro- 
teolytic ferments.  The  seeds  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  also  used 
to  some  extent  in  medicine.  The  Papaw  is  a  shrub  (Fig.  197), 
indigenous  to  tropical  America, also  occurring  in  southern  Florida, 
and  has  lx?come  naturalized  in  most  of  the  tropical  countries  of 
the  Old  World.  The  trunks  may  attain  a  height  of  4  or  5  M. 
and  a  thickness  of  15  cm.  The  trunk  persists  for  a  few  years  and 
is  replaced  by  new  shoots,  which  develop  from  a  more  or  less 
fleshy  rootstock.  The  leaves  are  long  petiolate,  yellowish-green. 
from  45  to  60  cm.  in  diameter,  consisting  of  from  5  to  7  lobes, 
the  latter  being  more  or  less  deeply  divided  into  nearly  entire 
lateral  lobes.  The  veins  and  petioles  are  yellow  or  orange  colored, 
the  latter  being  hollow  and  frequently  1  mm.  in  length;  the 
flowers  are  yellow,  nion(Ccious  and  are  i)roduced  continuously 
tliroughout  the  year.  The  statninate  flowers  are  fragrant,  con- 
tain large  (juantitics  of  nectar,  and  are  borne  in  long  racemose 
cymes.  The  pistillate  flowers  are  about  2.5  cm.  in  length  and 
occur  1  to  3.  in  sliort-stalked  cymes.  The  fruits  are  formed  in 
chisters  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalks.  They  are  ovoid  or  ellip- 
soidal, obtusely  short  pointed,  and  vary  in  color  from  yellowish- 
green  to  briglu  orange.  Tiie  fruits  of  the  plants  of  southeni 
b'lorida  are  usually  not  more  than  10  cm.  in  length.  The  fruits 
of  tro})ical  plants  may  attain  a  length  of  30  cm.  and  weigh 
4  or  .^  K.  The  epioarj)  is  thick,  and  adheres  to  the  orange- 
colored,  fleshy  sarcocarp.  whicli  surrounds  the  central  cavity  con- 
taining a  mass  of  nearly  l)lack  seeds.  The  latter  are  spheroidal, 
and  have  an  aromatic,  pungent  taste. 

(  oNSTiTiKNTS. — The  alkaloid,  carpaine,  a  cardiac  tonic,  occurs 
in  the  young  leaves  to  the  extent  of  0.25  per  cent. ;  in  older  leaves 
it  is  found  to  the  extent  of  about  0.1  per  cent.  Tt  is  only  found  in 
traces  in  the  fruits,  seeds  and  stems  of  the  plant.     The  latex  of 
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3.  197.  Papaw  (Carica  papaya):  A  larse  shrub  growint;  in  Cuba 
)ncl  sliowing  the  large  I ong-p etiolate,  deeply  lobcd  leaves  and  ihc  dus- 
ters of  fruits  bencalh  them. — After  Alacan. 

cent.   In  addition  to  ihe  proteolytic  ferment,  the  lalcx  of  Ihe  pMpaw 
conlaiiis  4  cither   fL-niiciits;  a  coagulating,   rennet-like   ferment. 
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which  acts  upon  the  casein  of  milk ;  an  aniylolytic  ferment,  hav- 
ing the  power  to  digest  starch ;  a  clotting  ferment  similar  to 
pectase;  and  a  ferment  possessing  feehle  i)owers  of  action  upon 
fats. 

LiTERAxrRK. — Kilmer,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  IWl,  p.  272. 

CACTACE^,    OR    CACTUS    FAMILY. 

A  remarkable  family  of  about  100  species  of  succulent  plants, 
growing  largely  in  the  arid  regions  of  Mexico,  Brazil  and  other 
parts  of  America.     They  usually  possess  thick,  fleshy  stems,  the 
structure  of  wliich  is  adapted  to  a  desert  climate,  the   foliage 
leaves  being  modified  to  thorns.     MuciL'ige  cells  and  lysigcnou^ 
canals  are  common  to  all  of  the  plants  of  this  family.     In  addition 
there  are  crystal  cells  and  laticiferous  canals.    Calcium  oxalate  is 
excreted  in  enormous  quantities,  sometimes  being  [)rescnt  to  the 
extent  of  85  per  cent,  of  the  ash  of  the  plant.     It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  large  rosette  aggregates,  raphides,  octahedra,  and  tetrag- 
onal and  monoclinic  prisms.     Sometimes  they  (Kxur  as  spli.xro- 
crystals  and  may  resemble  Iialf -compound  starch  grains  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  necdlc-like  crystals.     (X'casionally  the  crys- 
tals are  contained   in   idioblasts.      In  alcoholic  material   sphi^ro- 
aggregates  may  crystallize  out  in  some  of  the  cells.     In  b'piphyl- 
Inni  curiously  shaped  protein  bodies  are  distributed.     The  guard 
cells  of  tlie  stomata  are  accompanied  on  both  sides  by  one  or  more 
subsidiary  cells  ])arallel  to  the  |)ore.     The  thorns  are  variously 
i!Uer|)reted.  as  being  either  foliar  organs,  emergencies.  /.  t'.,  mulli- 
cellnlar  bair>  derived   from  both  the  e])idermal  and  hy|>odermal 
lavers,  or  transitions  between  leaf-prickles  and  trichonie-pricklo. 
The  trachea*  possess  either  simple  pores  or  spiral  thickenings;  the 
wood   fibers  usually  have  simj)le  pores;  and   the  medullary   ray 
cells  may  become  lignitk'd.     In  addition,  tracheid-like  parenchy- 
matous cells  are  found  in  the  wood  of  ( )pnntia  and  other  genera. 

CACTrS.— CACTI'S  GRAXDIFLORCS.  HKRP>A  C.\C  TI 
(IRANDlbT.OKl,  XK  il  I  T-P»L()()MIX(  i  Cl'.Ria/S.-  The  stems 
and  flowers  of  Cerens  (Cactus)  grandiflorns  ( I'am.  Cactacere).  a 
perennial,  herbaceous  or  shrub-like  i)lant.  having  thick  succulent 
stems  and   producing  large,    fragrant   flowers,   which   expand   at 
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night,  lasting  biil  a  few  huurs.  Tlic  plant  is  indigenous  lo 
Mexico,  Central  America  ami  llie  West  Indies,  and  is  extensively 
niltivaied  as  a  liousc  |>1;lti 
are  cmplnycd  in  nn:diciin.' 


DEScm^^■lO^. — Stems  cylindrical,  5-  to  7-angled,  branching; 
Usually  in  pieces  from  10  to  15  cm.  in  lenglli  and  from  1  lo  3  cm, 
in  thickness;  exiernally  of  a  grass-green  color  and  marked  by 
alternate  clusters  of  6  lo  8  prickly  ihorns,  from  1  to  2  t 
length;  iniernally  bright  green,  having  a  thick  cortex  with  large 
mucilage  cells  and  a  small  central  woody  cylinder.    Uccasionally 
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\,  transvpr^e  scctinn  of  slem;  E.  papillose  epi- 
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producing  at  the  nodes  cylindrical,  gradually  tapering,  irregularly 
curved,  light  grayish-brown  roots  from  5  to  20  cm.  in  length  and 
1  to  2  mm.  in  thickness. 

The  flowers  are  from  IS  to  20  cm.  in  diameter,  subtended  by 
a  cylindrical  stalk  from  12  to  18  cm.  in  length  and  about  1  cm. 
in  diameter ;  the  latter  consists  of  an  ellipsoidal  and  nearly  solid 
ovary  at  the  basal  portion,  attaining  a  length  of  4  cm.  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  long,  hollow  calyx  tube  upon  which  are  borne  the 
numerous  sepals  in  spiral  series,  varying  from  scale-like  to  long 
linear-lanceolate  leaves ;  corolla  of  5  spreading,  elliptical,  delicate 
petals  about  8  cm.  in  length  and  3  cm.  in  width,  summit  acute, 
base  somewhat  contracted ;  stamens  numerous  in  2  series,  the  one 
inserted  upon  the  throat  of  the  corolla  tube  forming  a  fringe  and 
the  other  in  a  somewhat  ascending  series  from  5  to  8  mm.  inside 
the  tube;  style  cylindrical,  orange-brown,  from  15  to  19  cm. 
in  length,  about  2  mm.  in  diameter  and  surmounted  by  a  15-rayed 
stigma,  consisting  of  narrow,  thread-like,  papillose  filaments, 
being  about  2  cm.  in  length. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  199. 

Constituents. — A  glucoside,  which  is  a  cardiac  stimulant ; 
one  or  more  resinous  substances,  and  possibly  also  an  alkaloid. 

Me.scal  buttons  (Anhalonium)  are  the  dried  tops  of  several 
species  of  Lophophora  growing  in  northern  Mexico.  The  main 
axis  of  the  plant  is  under  the  ground  and  from  wliicli  arise  a 
number  of  aerial  shoots,  which  are  more  or  less  button-shaped 
or  disk-like,  being  about  20  to  50  mm.  in  diameter.  In  the  center 
of  the  disk  occur  tufts  of  hairs  which  vary  in  the  ditferent  species, 
and  among  which  are  usually  found  one  or  more  pinkish  flowers. 
The  drug  has  been  used  like  Cactus  grandiflorus,  and  contains 
several  alkaloids,  namely,  anhalonine  (similar  to  pcllotine),  mes- 
caline, anhalonidine  and  lophophorine.  Alkaloidal  principles  are 
also  found  in  other  members  of  the  Cactacea?. 


starch-bearing  parenchyma  (S),  the  grains  from  0.003  to  0.010  mm.  in 
diameter;  Mu,  mucilage  cell.  C,  longitudinal  section  of  xylem  portion  of 
bundle:  M,  parenchymatous  cells  containing  starch  (S)  :  Ts,  tracheae  with 
large  simple  pores ;  Tr,  reticulate  tracheae ;  W,  wood  fibers.  D,  solitary 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. — Drawing  by  Haasc. 
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T  H  Y  M  E  L  .E  A  C  E  ^,     OR     M  E  Z  E  R  E  O  N     FAMILY. 

A  family  of  about  425  shrubs  and  trees,  most  abundant  in 
Australia  and  South  Africa,  a  few  of  the  genera,  however,  being 
found  in  the  United  States.  The  plants  have  simple,  deciduous 
or  evergreen  leaves ;  small,  mostly  perfect  flowers ;  and  the  fruits 
are  usually  berry-like  drupes.  All  of  the  plants  are  characterized 
by  having  in  the  cortex  numerous  groups  of  bast  fibers.  An 
intraxylary  phloem,  accompanied  by  bast  fibers,  occurs  in  the 
stem  and  is  also  present  in  the  fibrovascular  bundles  of  the  petioles 
and  leaves.  The  tracheae  possess  simple  pores;  the  wood  fibers 
are  marked  by  bordered  pores;  and  the  medullary  rays  are  nar- 
row. Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  ordinary  crys- 
tals, styloids,  rosette  aggregates  and  microcrystals.  The  plants  do 
not  possess  any  internal  secretory  cells  or  glandular  hairs.  The 
non-glandular  hairs  are  usually  unicellular.  In  the  leaves  there  is 
a  mucilaginous  metamorphosis  of  the  epidermal  cells,  the  latter 
often  becoming  also  papillose.  The  stomata  usually  occur  only 
upon  the  upper  or  ventral  surface  of  the  leaf  and  arc  frequently 
enclosed  in  receptacles  formed  by  the  papillose  elevations  of  the 
neighboring  cells. 

MEZKRia'M.— ]\LKZr:RK()X  l^ARK.— The  dried  bark  of 
Daphne  Mczcrcuni,  D.  (inidiinn  and  L).  Laurcola  (  I'ani.  Thy- 
nieheacea?),  shrubs  indigenous  lo  luirope  and  Asia,  and  natural- 
ized in  Xcw  iMigland  and  Canada.  Tlie  hark  is  collected  in  early 
spring;  it  is  dried  and  frequently  made  up  into  small  bundles,  the 
commercial  suj)plics  being  obtained  from  Thuringia,  southern 
l^^rance  and  Algeria. 

Dksckfition. —  In  tlcxihlc.  double  (|uills  or  somewhat  flattened 
strips,  from  10  to  MO  cm.  in  length.  3  to  20  mm.  in  brea<lth  antl 
from  0.3  to  1  mm.  in  thickness;  outer  surface  yellowish-  or  olive- 
brown  (D.  Mezereum)  or  ])urplish-l>rown  (1).  (hiidium)  or  ])ur 
|)lish-gray  (D.  Laureola),  smooth,  luimerous  lenticels.  giving  a 
transversely  striated  appearance  and  occasionally  with  luimerous 
circular  brownish-black  apothecia ;  imier  surface  yellowish-white, 
satinv  lustrous,  finelv  striate;  fracture  touerh,  fibrous,  the  inner 
bark  lamellated ;  outer  corky  layer  easily  separable  from  the  mid- 
dle bark  which   varies   from   light  green   to  olive-brown,   inner 
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bark  with  small  groups  of  whitish  bast  fibers ;  odor  very  slight ; 
taste  at  first  like  green  bark,  becoming  gradually  pungent  in  the 
throat  and  extending  to  the  rest  of  the  mouth  with  increasing 
effect. 

Inner  Structure. — Periderm  consisting  of  a  broad  band  of 
cork,  the  outer  cells  being  compressed  and  with  yellowish-brown 
walls  and  the  inner  more  or  less  tabular  with  nearly  colorless 
walls ;  a  hypodermis  of  3  to  5  rows  of  collenchymatous  cells,  con- 
taining chloroplastids  or  a  yellowish-green  resinous  substance ;  an 
inner  bark  consisting  mostly  of  nearly  colorless  bast  fibers  occur- 
ring in  loosely,  united  groups  and  with  thin,  non-lignified,  color- 
less walls;  medullary  rays  few,  uniseriate,  and  filled  with  some- 
what spheroidal  starch  grains,  from  0.003  to  0.015  mm.  in 
diameter. 

Powder. — Light  yellowish-  or  grayish-brown,  sternutatory ; 
bast  fibers,  numerous  from  0.400  to  3  mm.  in  length  and  about 
0.015  mm.  wide,  frequently  more  or  less  uneven  or  irregularly 
bent  and  considerably  attenuated  at  the  ends,  the  walls  being 
from  0.001  to  0.005  mm.  in  thickness,  colorless,  non-lignified 
and  free  from  pores;  fragments  of  yellowish-brown  cork  cells 
and  cells  of  medullary  rays  containing  starch;  starch  grains 
relatively  few.  mostly  spheroidal  or  c'lli|)soidal  and  varying  from 
O.C03  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter,  occasionally  2-  to  4-compoun(l. 

O^NSTiTUENTS. — An  acfid  resin  known  as  mezerein ;  a  crys- 
t^ljine,  bitter  glucoside  daphnin  (isomeric  with  jesculin)  occurring 
ill  greatest  amount  in  the  stem  bark  during  the  flowering  and 
i^ruiting  period  ;  volatile  and  fixed  oils  ;  malic  acid  ;  several  sugars; 
and  starch. 

Allied  Drugs.  -The  berry-like  fruits  of  Daphne  Mezereum 

and  D.  (inidium  are  sub-crlobular.  dark  brown  or  brownisli-black, 

about  5  mm.  in  diameter,  each  with  a  black  seed.     The  fruits  are 

acrid    and   pungent   and   contain   0.3S   per   cent,    of   coccogonin. 

a  principle  which  on  sublimation  gives  off  an  odor  of  coumarin : 

0.22  per  cent,  of  an  acrid  resin;  and  31  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil. 

which  absorbs  oxygen  on  exposure  to  air  and  is  in  the  nature  of 

a  drying  oil. 

The  barks  of  a  number  of  other  plants  of  this  family  are  used 
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like  that  of  Mezereum,  as  Daphnopsis  Schwartzii  of  the  West 
Indies,  Lasiosiphon  eriocephalus  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  vari- 
ous species  of  Stellera,  Struthiola  and  Thymelaea. 

Lasiosiphon  Meissnerianus  (Fam.  Thymelaeaceae),  a  shrub 
indigenous  to  South  Africa,  where  the  root  is  stated  to  be  use<l  as 
a  cure  for  snake-bite.  The  chief  constituent  of  the  root  is  an 
amorphous,  acrid  resin,  from  which  only  a  phytosterol,  C27H4^0, 
and  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids  could  be  obtained. — Power,  Amer. 
Jour.  Pharm.,  1911,  p.  49. 

PUNICACEiE,    OR    POMEGRANATE    FAMILY. 

A  small  family  represented  by  a  single  genus,  Punica,  and  of 
which  there  are  two  species.  By  some  authors  the  plants  are 
included  with  the  Lythraceae  with  which  it  has  a  number  of 
morphological  points  in  common.  In  the  pericycle  there  arc 
isolated  groups  of  bast  fibers,  beneath  which  the  cork  develops. 
In  the  primary  cortex  occur  large  stone  cells,  either  single  or  in 
small  groups.  The  fibrovascular  bundles  are  l)i-collateral :  bast 
fibers  are  wanting  in  the  cortex ;  the  tracheae  and  wood  fillers 
possess  sim])le  pores ;  and  calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form 
of  rosette  aj^gre^ates. 

(iRANATUM.— P(  )iM1C(;RANATK  RARK.— The  drietl  hark 
of  the  root  and  stem  of  Punica  (Iranatum  ( l^'am.  Punicacea^).  a 
shrub  indii(eiious  to  northwestern  India,  an<l  cultivated  in  the 
sub-tropical  regions  throughout  the  world.  The  bark  of  the  root 
is  preferred  to  that  of  the  stem,  and  by  some  the  drug  obtained 
from  wild  plants  is  also  |)ref erred.  The  bark  deteriorates  with 
age  and  should  not  be  used  after  it  is  a  year  or  two  old. 

Stkm  P»ark. —  I'snally  in  transversely  curved  pieces,  occa- 
sionally in  single  (juills,  2  to  S  cm.  in  length,  5  to  20  mm.  in 
diameter,  bark  0.5  to  2  mm.  in  thickness ;  outer  surface  yellowish- 
brown,  with  grayish  patches  of  foliaceous  lichens,  brownish-black 
apothecia  and  small  lenticels,  longitudinally  wrnikled ;  inner  sur- 
face light  yellow  or  yellowish-brown,  finely  striate,  smooth :  frac- 
ture .short,  even,  phelloderm  layer  dark  green,  inner  hark  light 
brown,  .somewhat  checkered ;  odor  slight ;  taste  astringent. 

Root  Bark. — Dark  brown,  with  slight  longitudinal  patches 
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ViQ.  200.  Traniverse  suciinn  rjf  granatum:  K.  corky  layer  cnmposed 
"f  lliin-walled  cork  cdU  (k')  aiici  ihu-k- walled  cork  ci-lls  (k)  only  thr 
inner  walls  (v)  i.f  hIiIcIi  an-  lliicktutd :  I'll,  nhclkidtrm  cells;  pr.  a  few 
Mrenchyma  cells  of  ihc  primary  cortex:  Sk,  slime  cells  with  Ihick,  latn- 
flbtcd  walls  and  fine  brandling  pores;  O,  roseitt  agKrenrales  of  calcium 
"Wlaie;  O'.  monocliiiic  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate;  m',  medullary  rays; 
e  cells;  p,  parenchyma  cells;  c,  cambium. — After  Meyer. 
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and  scales  of  cork,  green  phelloderm  layer  wanting,  medullary 
rays  extending  nearly  to  the  outer  surface. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  200. 

Powder. — Yellowish-brown  to  dark  greenish-brown;  calcium 
oxalate  crystals  numerous,  chiefly  in  rosette  aggregates,  also  in 
riiombohedra,  from  0.010  to  0.018  mm.  in  diameter;  starch  j^raiiw 
numerous,  from  0.002  to  0.010  mm.  in  diameter;  spheroidal,  ellij>- 
soidal  bi-convex,  polyhedral,  or  irregular,  and  single  or  com- 
pound; fragments  of  whitish  cork  with  strongly  lignified  walls; 
stone  cells  mostly  single  occasionally  in  small  groups,  the  indi- 
vidual cells  0.050  to  0.180  mm.  in  length,  the  walls  being  vm 
thick  and  strongly  lamellated ;  occasional  fragments  of  wood  wiili 
long  slightly  lignified  wood  fibers  associated  with  tracheae  pos- 
sessing simple  pores;  tannin  cells  having  an  irregular  yellowish- 
brown  amorphous  content,  producing  a  deep  blue  color  with  solu- 
tions of  ferric  salts;  and  occasional  parenchymatous  cells  with 
marked  centripetal  thickenings ;  the  powder  of  the  root  bark  is 
free  from  chloroplastids ;  the  cork  cells  are  more  numerous  ami 
the  sclerenchymatous  cells  more  irregular  in  shape. 

Constituents. — Four  alkaloids  to  the  extent  of  1  to  3  |>er 
cent,  in  the  root  bark,  but  only  about  half  as  much  in  the  stem 
bark.  The  most  important  of  these  alkaloids  is  pelletierine.  the  tan- 
nate  of  which  is  largely  used  in  medicine.     Pelletierine  ( piinivi:ie 
is  a  colorless,  volatile,  liquitl  alkaloid,  which  readily  absorlx  ow- 
L^en  and  becomes  dark  on  exposure  to  air.     Us  sulphate  is  lievv- 
rotalory.     Jsopelletierine  (isomeric  with  pelletierine)  is  oplicall;. 
inactive  and   forms  an  amorphous  sul|)hate.     Methylpellctieriiu 
somewhat  resembles  pelletierine,  but  its  hydrochloride  is  dexiro 
rotatory.       Pseudo{)elletierine     (methylgranatonine)     occurs    ii: 
|)risms,  is  optically  inactive,  and  resembles,  in  its  reactions  aii'"; 
(iecomi>osition  |)ro(lucts,  tropinone.     The  latter  is  formed  fr.mi 
tropine,  a  conipoinul  wliicli  results  on  the  decomposition  of  nn'-t 
of  the  solanaceous  alkaloids,     (iranatum  also  contains  33  to  21 
per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  tamiins,  one  of  w-hich  yields  gallic  aci«' 
and  llie  other  ella^ic  acid.     A  yellow  coloring  principle,  consiiier- 
ablt*  starch  and  calcium  oxalate  are  also  ])resent  in  the  tlrii.tr. 

Allied  Dki;<;s.-    The  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Tunica  ( iranai'.m- 
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known  as  pomegranate  rind,  occurs  in  irregularly  curved  yellow- 
ish-brown fragments  about  2  mm.  in  thickness.  It  contains  23.8 
to  23  per  cent,  of  a  tannin  which  is  colored  bluish-black  with 
solutions  of  ferric  salts. 


MYRTACE.i:,    OR    MYRTLE    FAMILY. 

A  family  of  about  2,000  shrubs  and  trees,  chiefly  indigenous  to 
Australia  and  tropical  America.  The  plants  yield  a  large  number 
of  economic  products  and  some,  as  the  species  of  Eucalyptus,  are 
to  be  classed  among  the  leading  timber  trees  of  the  world.  The 
leaves  are  simple,  the  flowers  arc  perfect,  and  the  fruits  are  either 
fleshy  and  berry-like,  or  capsular.  In  certain  species  of  Eucalyp- 
tus the  leaves  are  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  and  exhibit  a  di- 
morphic structure,  the  former  being  bifacial  and  the  latter  centric. 
In  the  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  ( ilobulus,  the  cuticle  is  thick  and  coated 
with  wax.  Schizogenous  secretory  cavities  are  characteristic  of 
the  plants  of  this  family,  and  are  distributed  throughout  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  stems  and  leaves,  giving  to  the  latter  pellucid-punc- 
tate areas.  The  secretory  cavities  arise  very  early  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tissues ;  and  the  secretion,  which  is  of  an  oilv  nature, 
develops  in  a  resinogenous  layer  lining  the  cavity,  the  walls  of 
which  finally  become  more  or  less  suberized.  Tannin  cells  are  of 
cjuite  common  occurrence  in  the  ])arenchytnat()us  region  of  the  axis 
and  leaves.  Stone  cells  are  sometimes  i)rescnt  in  the  ])riinary  cortex. 
The  inner  bark  usually  consists  of  alternating  layers  of  bast  fibers 
and  leptome.  The  tracheae  usually  possess  simple  [)ores  or  scalari- 
form  thickenings,  except  when  they  arc  in  contact  with  the  wood 
parenchyma,  when  the  dividing  wall  is  marked  by  bordered  pores. 
The  medullary  rays  are  usually  from  I  to  3  cells  wide.  Calcium 
oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates  and  ordinary 
solitary  crystals.  The  non-glandular  hairs  are  usually  unicellular 
and  glandular  hairs  are  wanting. 

EUCALYPTUS. — The  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  Globulus  (Fam. 
Myrtacese),  a  tree  (Fig.  201),  indigenous  to  eastern  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  and  cultivated  in  southern  Furoj)e,  California  and 
the  southern  United  States.    The  leaves  are  collected  from  older 
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portions  ot  the  tree  ami  dried.  Uie  principal  part  of  Ihc  commer- 
cial supply  coming  from  the  southern  part  of  France, 

Description. — Bilateral,  lanceolate,  scylhc-shapetl,   15  to  30 
cm.  in  length,  2.5  to  5  cm.  in  breadth;  summit  acuminate;  base 


[■'lu.  2lH.  Eucaljipnis  Gloliuhis:  A.  young  branch  with  opjioiuic, 
oblong,  dorsi ventral,  sessile  leaves.  B,  t^ciwcrins  branch  with  «cyth«- 
shaped,  pciiolate.  scaticred,  Inlalcral  leaves,  C,  nuwcr-bud  showing  xhe 
dclafhcd  upper  [inrtinn  of  the  perianth  (o|>ernilum  nr  lidl  which  Cov«n 
the  stamens  until  they  arc  fully  mature.  O,  Icjnjjituilinal  secijon  of  a 
t)uwcr-bud  showititt  incurvcil  filaments  which  curve  oiiiwards  when  ihe 
flower  matures.  E.  stamens  in  two  views.  F,  iruiiirntcd  capsule  or  pyxis. 
C,  two  fertile  seeds.  H,  slcriU-  seiil,  seeds  of  this  kM  usually  Iwint;  most 
numerous.  J.  two  germinating  plants.— A  nnd  F.  after  Nicdcniu;  O  and 
J.  after  Miillcr. 

somewhat  unecjual,  acutir;  margin  eniirc.  revohile;  surface  lifjhl 
green,  glabrous,  with  numerous  small,  circular,  reddish-hrown 
depressions  or  projections  in  the  ncij,'h!K)rhoo(l  of  the  stnmata  and 
veins,  consisting  of  cork  cells' ;  midrib  usually  with  a  small  groove 

'Tliese  corky  patches  are  due  lo  the  concentration  of  th*  salt*  in 
tile  leaves,  surne  of  the  constituents  setting  up  an  irritation  with  subseqocnt 
changes  in  the  tissues. 
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on  one  side ;  veins  of  the  first  order  diverging  at  an  angle  of  about 
55°,  running  to  within  1  mm.  of  the  edge,  where  they  anastomose, 
forming  a  vein  parallel  with  the  margin;  petiole  2  to  3  cm.  in 
length,  flattened  and  somewhat  twisted ;  glandular-punctate ;  tex- 
ture coriaceous ;  odor  sliglitly  aromatic ;  taste  aromatic,  somewhat 
bitter  and  cooling. 

Inner  Structl're. — The  cells  of  the  ventral  surface  have  a 
thick  cuticle,  covered  with  wax ;  the  mesophyll  consists  mostly  of 
a  numl)er  of  layers  of  palisade  cells  among  which  are  distributed 
large,  spheroidal  oil-secretion  cavities  with  a  yellow  or  orange 
oily  content;  near  the  middle  of  the  leaf  is  a  small  layer  of  loose 
mesophyll  in  which  are  secreted  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the 
form  of  rosette  aggregates  or  rhomhohedra,  from  0.015  to  0.025 
mm.  in  diameter ;  the  epidermal  cells  on  the  dorsal  surface  resem- 
ble those  on  the  ventral  surface,  but  the  stomata  are  more  numer- 
ous; the  fibrovascular  bundles  of  the  petiole  and  midrib  have  a 
more  or  less  interrupted  circle  of  slightly  lignitied  bast  fibers. 

Powder. — Light  green ;  calcium  oxalate  in  rosette  aggregates 
or  monoclinic  prisms,  from  0.013  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter;  frag- 
ments showing  large  yellowish-  or  orange-colored  oil  secretion 
cavities  and  numerous  ])alisade  layers;  outer  walls  of  epidermal 
cells  about  0.020  mm.  in  thickness.  In  leaves  from  younger  parts 
of  the  tree,  the  outer  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells  from  0.005  to 
O.008  mm.  in  thickness,  the  palisade  tissue  is  (levelo])cd  beneath 
the  ventral  surface  only,  while  the  stomata  are  present  only  on  the 
dorsal  epidermal  layer. 

CoNSTiTi'ENT.s. — Volatile  oil  3  to  6  per  cent.,  of  which  over 
60  per  cent,  is  eucalyptol  (cineol),  the  remainder  consisting  of 
d-pinene  (eucalypten)  and  other  tcrpenes;  several  resins,  one  of 
which  is  crystalline  and  colored  brownish-red  with  ferric  chloride ; 
a  neutral  bitter  principle :  eucalyptic  acid ;  tannic  acid  and  calcium 
oxalate. 

Allied  Plants. — The  following  Eucalypts  yield  an  oil  con- 
sisting principally  of  eucalyjUol  and  ])inene,  and  in  which  the 
eucalyptol  exceeds  40  ])er  cent.,  phellandrene  being  absent:  Euca- 
lyptus resinifera,  E.  polyanthcma.  l^.  r.ehriana,  E.  Rossii,  K. 
pendula,  E.  dealbata,  K.  tereticornis  linearis,  E.  rostrata  borealis. 
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E.  maculosa,  E.  camphora,  E.  punctata,  E.  squamosa.  E.  Bridgc- 
siana,  E.  goniocalyx,  E.  bicolor,  E.  viminalis,  E.  populifolia, 
E.  longifolia,  E.  Maideni,  E.  Globulus,  E.  pulverulenta,  E.  cincrca. 
E.  Stuartiana,  E.  Stuartiana  var.  cordata,  E.  Morrisii,  E.  Smithii 
and  E.  sideroxylon. 

Literature. — Baker  and  Smith,  A  Research  on  the  Eucalypts; 
McClatchie,  the  Eucalypts  Cultivated  in  the  United  States,  Bull. 
No.  35,  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ajfricul- 
ture;  Kraemer,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1904,  p.  177. 

EUCALYPTUS  KINO.— Australian  Kino,  Red  Gum  or 
Eucalyptus  Gum. — The  inspissated  juice  of  Eucalyptus  rostrata 
and  other  species  of  Eucalyptus.  It  occurs  in  masses  or  small 
fragments,  which  are  of  a  ruby  or  garnet- red  color  (not  reiMish- 
black),  somewhat  dusty,  but  not  so  brittle  as  Malabar  kino,  it 
contains  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  tainiic  acid;  kino  red,  and  catechin. 
About  80  to  W  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  the  solution 
having  a  neutral  reaction.  Australian  kino  seems  to  be  more 
unstable  than  M  alabar  kino  and  is  converted  into  insoluble  kino 
red,  particularly  if  not  thoroughly  dried. 

Kucalyj)tus  kino  is  also  obtained  from  the  following  specie^: 
Iron-bark  tree  (  K.  Leucoxylon),  K.  (lunnii,  1'".  obli(|ua,  E.  piprr- 
ata,  \\.  falci folia,  R.  stelliitata,  K.  tnacrorhyncha,  IC.  anivgilalinj 
radiala.  Several  s])c(*ies  of  Aiigophora  yield  a  kino  wliicli  i> 
whollv  soluble  in  abnliol  and  is  entirelv  free  from  s:um.  So-cailed 
Botany  Bay  (Anstralian)  kino  was  at  one  time  sn[>pnsed  t(»  be 
obtained   from   luicalyptns   resinifera. 

CARVoriiVIJA'S.— CL()\KS.— The  flower-luuN  of  Jani- 
bosa  Caryophyllns  (Syn.  iuii^enia  Caryophyllata  and  b-.  aroniat- 
ica)  ( b'am.  Myrtaccie),  an  evergreen  tree,  indigenous  to  t'lH 
Molucca  Islands,  wliere  it  is  also  cultivated,  as  well  as  in  Zanziba:. 
Ceylon  and  Java.  I'he  flower-buds  are  collected,  dried  in  the 
sun  or  artificially,  the  color  changing  from  a  crimson  to  a  brown 
ish.  The  chief  commercial  supplies  come  from  Amboyna,  Penanc 
and  Zanzibar,  the  former  two  varieties  being  preferred. 

Description . — .About  15  mm.  in  length,  3  to  6  nun.  in  dian^ie- 
ter,  more  or  less  cylindrical,  dark  brown,  calyx  epig>nou<  with  foii' 
incurved  teeth  about  3  mm.   in  length,  surmounted  by   a  hgh: 
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1  globular  portion  consisting  of  four,  imbricated,  glandular 

late  petals,  which  alternate  with  the  cal_v,\  teeth ;  stamens 

numerous,  crowded  and  incurved,  style  one.  ovary  2-locular,  with 
immerous  ovules;  odor  ami  lastc  strongly  aromatic. 


Fig,  202.  Powdered  Cloves:  B.  bast  fibers;  A.  cells  of  anther  sliniv- 
ing  Ihc  characteristic  markings  or  thickenings  of  the  walls;  P.  |>ollcn 
grains  which  appear  Iriangiilar  in  outhnc  when  mounted  in  water;  O.  oil 
wcretory  cavities,  ihe  large  one  to  the  left  being  from  a  petal;  E,  stirtscc 
vjtw  of  epidermal  cells  of  petal:  P,  parenchyma;  C,  calcium  oxalate;  T. 
Intchca;;  St,  a  number  ot  stone  cells  from  the  young  branches  or  twigs, 
Ihe  so-ca]lc<1  "clove  stems." 

Qoves  should  not  contain  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  clove  stems 
ield  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  ash;  nor  yield  less  than  10  per 

of  volatile  ether  extract  or  12  per  cent,  of  gallotannic  acid. 
Powder. — (Fig.  202).    Light  brown  to  reddish-brown;  pollen 
grains,  from  0.015  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter,  tetrahedral,  somewhat 
^heroidal,  with  three  pores;  calcium  oxalate  crystals  in  rosette 
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aggregates  from  0.010  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter,  occasionally  in 
crystal  fibers ;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  spindle-shaped,  thick- 
walled,  strongly  lignified  and  with  simple  obUque  pores;  tracheae 
spiral,  thick-walled ;  oil  secretory  cavities  and  oil  globules  numer- 
ous. The  powder  of  clove  stems  is  less  aromatic  and  contains 
numerous  yellow,  nearly  isodiametric  and  irregular,  thick-walled 
stone  cells,  having  numerous  pores;  and  also  scalariform  and 
reticulate  tracheae.  The  powder  of  the  fruit  of  cloves,  or  so-callctl 
MOTHER  OF  CLOVES,  coutaius  uumcrous  single,  ellipsoidal  and  ir- 
regular ])olygonal  starch  grains,  having  an  excentral  point  of 
origin  of  growth,  and  varying  in  length  from  0.010  to  0.035  mm. 
The  pericarp  of  the  fruit  also  contains  numerous  irregular  stone 
cells  and  sclerenchymatous  fibers,  the  latter  being  oblong  and 
attaining  a  length  of  5  muL,  the  walls  being  very  irregular  in 
outline. 

Constituents. — The  chief  constituent  is  the  volatile  oil,  which 
occurs  to  the  extent  of  15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  consists  of  caryo- 
phyllenc  and  eugenol,  the  latter  constituting  50  to  85  per  cent,  of 
ihc  oil.  The  darkening  of  old  oil  of  cloves  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  furfiirol,  an  aMchydc  formed  on  decomposition  of  some  of  the 
carbohydrates  and  all)nniinoids.  Cloves  also  contain  an  odorless, 
tasteless  principle  caryo])h\llin.  which  crystallizes  in  silky  neetUcs 
and  yicl<ls  u]:on  the  addition  of  finning  nitric  acid  crystals  of 
caryophyllinic  acid;  vanillin;  eugenin  (isomeric  with  eug^enol  or 
eugenic  acid),  whicli  resembles  caryophyllin  but  becomes  reddish 
with  nitric  acid ;  gallotannic  acid  10  to  13  per  cent. ;  calcium 
oxalate,  and  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Adi/ltkkants.— Clove  stalks  are  less  aromatic  and  yield  from 
4  to  7  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil.  1  he  so-called  mother  of  cloves  is 
the  nearly  ri])c  fruit  of  Janibosa  C  aryopliyllus  or  clove  tree,  which 
fnrin'slies  cloves.  The  fruit  is  an  ovoid,  brownish  l)errv  about  2.^ 
mm.  in  lengtli ;  it  is  less  aromatic  than  cloves  and  contains  large. 
branching  stone  cells,  or  short  bast  fibers,  and  numerous  pear- 
sha])e(l  or  truncated  starch  grains  from  0.010  to  0.040  mm.  in 
diameter.  It  is  stated  that  artificial  cloves  have  been  made  by 
using  starcli,  gum  and  oil  of  cloves;  or  from  dough  and  clove 
I)owtler.  These  are  easily  distinguished  by  adding  the  spurious 
article  to  water,  when  the  compound  disintegrates. 
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PIMENTA.— ALLSPICE.— The  fruit  of  Pimenta  officinalis 
(Fam.  Myrtaceae),  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  Venezuela,  where  it  is  also  cultivated,  espe- 
cially in  Jamaica.  The  panicles  are  collected  when  the  fruit  is 
full  grown  but  still  green,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  the  fruit  being 
subsequently  separated. 

Description. — Drupe  dry,  inferior,  sub-globular,  3  to  7  mm. 
in  diameter;  externally  dark  brown,  glandular-punctate;  summit 
with  four  minute  calyx  teeth  or  forming  a  minute  ring  and  sur- 
rounding the  remnants  of  the  somewhat  depressed  style;  base 
with  scar  of  pedicel  or  occasionally  with  a  pedicel  4  to  6  mm. 
in  length ;  pericarp  about  1  mm.  in  thickness ;  internally  light 
brown,  2-locular,  2-seeded,  dissepiments  thin ;  seeds  campylotrop- 
ous,  plano-convex,  slightly  reniform,  about  4  mm.  in  length  and 
about  3  mm.  in  thickness,  externally  reddish-brown,  smooth, 
somewhat  wrinkled,  shiny,  internally  dark  brown,  reserve  layer 
wanting,  embryo  spirally  curved,  with  a  long,  thick  radicle  and 
minute  cotyledons ;  odor  and  taste  aromatic.  supj)ose(l  to  resemble 
those  of  a  mixture  of  cloves  and  other  s])ices,  whence  the  name 
"Allspice." 

I.NNjiR  STRrcTURE. — See  I'xg.  203. 

rV)Wi)ER. — Dark  brown ;  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxa- 
late, occasionally  in  monodinic  prisms,  from  0.010  to  0.020  mm.  in 
diameter;  starch  grains  single  or  2-  to  3-comi)ouii<l,  the  individual 
grains  somewhat  spheroidal,  from  0.003  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter, 
each  with  a  distinct  cleft  at  the  middle ;  stone  cells  nearlv  iso- 
diametric,  thin-walled,  with  numerous  simple  j)ores  and  branched 
canals  and  nearly  colorless  contents;  oil-secretion  cavities  with 
wine-colored  contents ;  oil  globules  numerous ;  parenchymatous 
cells  occasionally  lignitied,  and  with  irregular  rc<ldish-brown 
tannin  masses,  which  are  colored  greenish  with  ammonio- ferric 
sulphate  solution;  non-glandular  hairs  from  0.100  to  0.200  mm.  in 
length,  with  very  thick  walls  and  narrow  luniina,  particularly 
towards  the  summit. 

Allspice  stems,  which  are  always  present  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  ground  Pimenta  have  rather  characteristic  unicellular 
hairs  that  are  somewhat  swollen  on  one  side. 
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CoNSTin-ENTP. — \"olatile  oil  (3  to  4  per  cent.)  consisting  of 
about  60  per  cent,  of  eugenol :  resin;  an  acrid  fixed  oil  about  6 
per  cent.;  tannic  acid;  starch;  calcium  oxalate;  ash  about  4  per 
cent. 


I'l.;.  2IK1.     Pimpiila:     fliiti-r 
iif    c|>icar[)    (p)  ;    cclU   of    mt^ 
(oil),  .smnc  .cHls    (St).  ;.■ 
gates  n{  calriiini  iix:ilat(^  ( 
which  is  a  layer  of  more 


.      a    (pi 

iirlf>car[>  cniisislinB  of  slonc  cells  lici 
collapsed  cells   (U.— .\fler  Moeller 


AiXlED  PL.\NTS.^,^  variety  of  P.  officinalis  yields  a  fruit 
with  large  drupes  known  as  Totiasco  or  Mexican  Allspice.  The 
structure  of  this  fruit  resembles  that  of  pimenla.  as  also  docs  llic 
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Crown  Allspice  obtained  from  P.  acris,  a  tree  of  tropical  America, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  8  to  10  mm.  in  length. 

Adulterants. — Ground  allspice  has  been  adulterated  with 
clove  stems  (Fig.  202),  cocoa  shells,  and  the  endocarp  of  the 
olive. 

The  various  spices  have  been  adulterated  with  the  following 
substances:  The  hulls  of  Sinapis  all)a  (Figs.  127  and  128) ;  wal- 
nut shells  ( Juglans  regia,  Fig.  70)  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
colorless  stone  cells  and  brown  parenchyma;  and  shells  of  the 
Brazil  nut  ( Bertholletia  excclsa,  b^ani.  Myrtaceie)  which  are  iden- 
tified by  the  isodiametric  stone  cells  with  colorless  walls  and  dark 
brown  contents,  and  the  brown  parenchyma. 

C  O  M  B  R  E  T  A  C  E  Ai.    O  R    M  V  R  ( )  R  A  L  A  N  S    I-^  A  M  I  L  V. 

Mostly  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  coni|)rising  about  175  species. 
Like  the  b'agace;e  the  plants  of  this  family  contain  a  tannin 
similar  to  gallotannic  acid  distributed  throughout  the  parenchyma. 
Small  grou])s  of  bast  til>ers  are  occasionally  found  in  the  peri- 
cycle.  The  librovascular  bundles  are  bi-collatcral  frequently  hav- 
ing an  intra xy la ry  (levelo])nicnt  of  lej)tome.  The  trachea:*  have 
simple  pores,  except  when  in  contact  with  the  wood  parenchyma 
when  bordered  pores  are  develo|)ed.  The  wood  fibers  possess 
bordered  pores  and  the  medullary  rays  are  narrow.  Calcium 
oxalate  is  usually  secreted  in  the  form  of  rosette  a.i^gregates  giv- 
ing rise  to  translucent  dots  in  the  leaves.  In  the  stems  the  cal- 
cium oxalate  is  in  the  form  of  crystal  fibers  accompanying  the 
bast  fibers.  The  non-glandular  bairs  are  unicellular  or  consist  of 
2  horizontally  placed  cells  connected  at  their  bases.  The  glandular 
hairs  i)ossess  either  long  or  short  stalks. 

COMHRFTHM.— irNCI.h:  IM.ANT.— The  leaves  of  Com- 
bretum  sundaicum  (  b\im.  C'onibretacea-),  a  woody  climber,  indig- 
enous to  Sumatra  and  used  to  some  extent  in  the  treatment  of  the 
opium  habit,  thereby  receiving  the  name  of  '*anti-opium  plant." 

DtisckiPTioN. — More  or  less  crumpled  and  mixed  with  rather 
large  stem  portions;  leaves  broadly  elliptical  or  ovate,  short 
petiolate.  from  8  to  15  cm.  in  length  and  5  to  7  cm.  in  breadth, 
summit  acute,   or  acuminate,   base   rounded,   margin   entire   or 
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slightly  wavy,  upper  surface  light  to  dark  greenish-brown,  lower 
surface  somewhat  ligliter  in  color,  reticulate  and  marked  by  a 
distinct  midrib  and  veins  of  the  first  order,  the  latter  diverging 
at  an  angle  of  about  50°  and  uniting  with  each  other  along  tht 
margin,  coriaceous;  petiole  from  7  to  15  mm.  in  length,  having 
a  shallow  groove  on  the  ventral  surface ;  odor  slight ;  taste  slightly 
bitter  and  acrid. 

Stems  from  6  to  15  cm.  in  length  and  from  3  to  15  mm.  in 
diameter,  light  brown  or  light  reddish-brown,  longitudinally 
striate,  waxy,  sometimes  with  long,  grayish  patches  of  cork, 
branches  opi>osite;  fracture  short,  fibrous,  internally  bark  thin, 
light  brown,  wood  large,  ])orous  and  a  small  pith. 

Inner    Structure. — Epidermal    layer   of   upper    surface  of 
rectangular  or  tabular  cells,  having  very  thick,   colorless  walls 
and  each  usually  coiuaining  a  large  nucleus ;  palisade  layer  of 
two  or  three  rows  of  rather  short,  narrow  cells;  loose  niesophyll 
of  8  to  12  rows  of  thick-walled  cells  having  large  intercellular 
spaces  and  among  which  are  distributed  the  fibrovascular  bimdles 
and  cells  containing  calcium  oxalate;  epidermal   cells  of  dorsal 
surface  resembling  those   of   the   ventral   surface ;    fibrovascular 
bundle  of  the  veins,  licmisplierical  in  shape,  consisting  of  a  large 
crescent-shaped    xyleni,   having   in   the   sinus   as    well    as   at    ihc 
pcrii^hery   ihc   strands  of   lejUonie   and   surrounded   by   a   nearl\ 
continuous  ring  of  narrow  stercomc  or  sclerenchymatous  fiber-; 
trachea'  with  wide  lumina,  the  walls  marked  by  simple  and  <xva- 
si(Mially  l)or(lere(l  pores;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  with  thick,  finely 
laniellated   walls,  being  in   some  portions  strongly  ligm'fied   an.! 
often  acc()m])anie(l  by  crystal  libers,  having  octahedra  of  calcium 
oxalate  from  0.010  to  0.020  mm.  in  length;  calcium  oxalate  aK«' 
occurs  in  large  spheroidal  cells  of  the  mesoi)hyll,  producing  tran-i- 
l)arent  dots  in  the  leaves,  the  crystals  varying  from  0.015  to  0.04i' 
mm.  in  diameter;  stoniata  broadly  elliptical  and  having  the  two 
neighboring  cells  parallel  to  the  pore. 

In  the  stem  there  is  developed  an  outer  layer  of  thin-wallei 
ei)idermal  cells;  n  strata  of  six  or  eight  rows  of  thin-walled  celN 
having  a  red(lish-l)rown  content ;  primary  cortex  of  six  to  ten 
rows  of  tanLrcntiallv-elonivated  narrow  cells  lilled  with  a  brownish- 
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black  granular  content,  containing  tannin ;  inner  cortex  composed 
of  three  or  more  thick,  continuous  rings  of  bast  fibers,  separated 
by  uniseriate  medullary  rays,  the  cells  having  a  blackish-brown 
tannin-content  resembling  that  in  the  parenchyma  cells  of  the 
primary  cortex;  bast  fibers  with  very  thick,  lignified  walls  and 
possessing  very  small  lumina;  leptome  in  narrow,  tangential 
strands  separating  the  bast  fibers;  wood  wedges  having  a  few 
large  tracheae  with  very  wide  lumina,  and  numerous  thick-walled 
wood  fibers,  separated  by  uniseriate  medullary  rays  having  very 
small  and  narrow  cells. 

CoNSTiTi^ENTS. — Combrctum  has  not  been  very  carefully  in- 
vestigated. It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  resin  and  tannic  acid 
and  apparently  does  not  contain  either  an  alkaloid  or  a  glucoside. 
At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  it  might  contain  caflfeine  and  to 
this  were  ascribed  its  properties,  but  this  has  not  l:>een  confirmed. 

Uses. — The  twigs  and  leaves  are  cut  into  pieces  about  one 
inch  in  length,  the  twigs  separated  from  the  leaves.  The  leaves 
are  then  roasted,  mixed  again  with  the  twigs  and  a  decoction 
made  by  boiling,  about  8  or  10  ounces  of  the  mixture  in  4  gallons 
of  water,  for  several  hours.  The  decoction  is  then  strained  and 
used  before  decomposition  takes  place.  The  opium  habitue  begins 
by  mixing  his  ordinary  dose  of  opium  with  one  (juart  of  the  decoc- 
tion. Three  ounces  of  the  mixture  is  taken  at  the  same  intervals 
to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  smoke  the  opium.  The  quantity 
of  opium  is  gradually  reduced  and  finally  he  uses  only  the  decoc- 
tion of  Combretuni.  It  is  stated  that  almost  any  inert  substitute 
can  be  used  with  equal  beneficial  results. 

Literature. — Holmes,  Pharm.  Jour.  (7<S'),  p.  77  \  Stanislaus 
and  Wood,  Jour.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1912.  p.  34 

ARALIACE/E.     OR     G  I  X  S  K  N  (;     FAMILY. 

A  family  consisting  of  about  450  species  of  plants  which  are 
widely  distributed.  They  are  ])eremiial  her])s,  shru])s  or  trees. 
The  leaves  are  mostly  palmately-lobed  or  compound ;  the  flowers 
are  small,  perfect  or  polygamous,  f rec|ucntly  occurring  in  umbels ; 
the  fruit  is  either  a  berry  or  a  drupe.  The  i)lants  are  es])ecially 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  schizogenous  secretion  canals  in 
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the  parenchymatous  tissues  of  pith  and  cortex  and  in  the  veins 
of  the  leaves.  They  contain  a  volatile  oil,  resin,  j::um  and  occa- 
sionally a  milky  content.  Schizogenous  secretion  cavities  also  are 
sometimes  present  skiving  a  pellucid-punctate  character  to  the 
leaves.  In  the  root,  resin  canals  are  generally  situated  opi)osite 
the  strands  of  primary  xylem  and  phloem  and  in  consequence 
there  is  an  excci)tional  displacement  of  the  young  lateral  branches. 
The  trachea*  are  marked  by  simple  pores  or  scalariforni  thicken- 
ings, except  when  in  contact  with  the  parenchyma,  when  bordered 
pMDres  are  developed.  The  wood  fibers  usually  possess  simple 
pores.  In  a  number  of  si^ccies  of  Aralia  collateral  medullary 
vascular  bundles  are  developed,  which  are  inversely  orientated, 
i.  £?.,  the  phloem  being  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  pith  and 
the  xylem  being  develo|)ed  in  the  direction  of  the  cortex.  Weiss 
has  shown  that  these  bundles  in  .\ralia  racemosa  appear  first  a.^ 
normal  bundles  in  the  peripheral  ring  and  only  enter  the  pith  later, 
at  the  same  time  undergoing  a  rotaticm  through  180'^.  Calcium 
oxalate  is  usually  secreted  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates,  being 
only  occasionally  present  in  the  form  of  solitary  crystals.  In  the 
leaves  there  is  usually  a  dcvclopnicnl  of  a  liypodermal  layer.  The 
leaves  are  usually  glabrous,  but  in  the  lloral  parts  both  glandular 
and  ncju-glandular  hairs  of  several  ditlcrcnt  forms  occur. 

Ar^'MJA  KACI^MOSA.  AMl'.RU  AX  SIMKIIXAKI ),  OR 
INDIAN  1\(  )( )'i\ — The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Aralia  raccniosa 
(  l^'am.  Araliace;e),  a  perennial  herb  growing  in  rich  woc^dlar^U 
of  the  eastern  Initcd  Stales  and  Canada.  The  plant  grows  to  a 
height  of  1  or  2  M.,  possesses  a  thick,  lleshy  rlii/.ome;  large,  ler- 
nately-componnd  leaves;  and  numerous  umbels  of  small,  greeiiis]; 
flowers,  which  arc  arranged  in  large  comjM)und  |)anicles.  The 
fruits  are  small  bright  reddish,  or  re<ldish-pur])le  drupes  atvl 
give  the  plant  a  very  handsome  and  striking  a])])earance.  The 
rhizomes  are  gathered  in  the  fall,  sometimes  cut  longitudinallN 
to  facilitate  drying,  and  should  be  carefully  dried  and  preserved. 

Description. — Rhizome  oblicjue,  sub-cylindrical,  somewhat 
flattened  and  more  or  less  branched  and  tortuous:  from  5  to  15 
cm.  in  length  and  3  to  7  cm.  in  thickness;  externally  light  brown, 
distinctly  annulate,  having  on  the  upper  surface  mnnerous  stem- 
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scars  from  2  to  3  cm,  in  width,  tlie  older  scars  being  deeply  con- 
cave, and  on  the  lower  and  lateral  portions  numerous,  somewhal 
fleshy  roots;  the  latter  being  lerete,  from  4  to  7  cm.  in  length, 
n  0.5  to  2,5  cm.  in  thickness,  having  a  light-  or  purplish-brown 
oioT,  marked  by  longitudinal  fnrrowf  and  occasional  transverse 
Igcs  and  scaty  cork;  fracture  of  cortex  short  and  of  the  wood 
l-lihrous;  inner  surface  whilish.  spongy,  bark  thick  with 
lUnerotis  oil  secretion  canals,  wood  distinctly  radiate;  odor  aro- 
;  taste  pangent  and  slightly  acrid. 


irctichyina    Ip)    conlaining   aiifiiilar   starch   grai 
'     iMvt    (s).   meJullary   rays    (m>,   cambium    (cj,   tracli 
i   t«>. 


calLium   uxalatc. 


Powder. — Light  brown;  siarch  grains  numerons,  single  or  2- 

►  4-compoiind,  the  individual   grains   spheroidal   or   somewhal 

Bjlyhcdral,  from  0.003  to  0.020  mm,  in  diameter;  calcium  oxalate 

rosette  aggrcgales   from   0.02.S   to  0.075   mm.   in   diameter; 

raehcx  with  simple  pores  or  scalarifonn  thickenings,  occasionally 

F'lered  pores;  sclerenchymaion-;  libers  of  pi'ricyclc  willi  thick. 

rongly  lignified,  porous  walls. 

ARAUA  NUDICAUL.IS.— AMERICAN,  WILD  OR  VIR- 

fclNIAN  SARSAPARII.I.A.— Tlie  rhizome  of  Aralia  nudicaiilis 

Kfan.  Araliace^),  a  nearly  prostrate  perennial  herb,  protlucing 
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a  very  long  rootstock,  a  solitary  pinnately  3-  to  5-foliate  leaf  and 
a  naked  scape  with  2  to  7  umbels  of  green  flowers.  The  plant  is 
common  in  moist  woodlands  of  the  eastern  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Description. — The  rhizome  attains  a  length  of  many  meters 
and  is  from  5  to  15  mm.  in  thickness;  externally  grayish-brown. 
longitudinally  wrinkled  and  somewhat  annulate;  fracture  short: 
internally  bark  light  brown,  with  numerous  large  oil  secretion 
canals,  wood  yellowish,  distinctly  radiate,  pith  spongy,  whitish ; 
odor  and  taste  aromatic. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  204. 

Powder. — Light  brown ;  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate 
from  0.035  to  0.070  mm.  in  diameter;  starch  grains  numerous, 
spheroidal,  from  0.005  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter;  trachea  with 
scalariform  thickenings,  also  simple  and  Ijordered  pores ;  wood 
fibers  long,  with  slightly  thickened  walls  and  simple  pores;  larj^e 
oil  secretion  canals,  and  brown  cork  cells. 

Constituents. — The  rhizome  contains  about  0.33  per  cent, 
of  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  bitter  and  pungent ;  3  per  cent,  of  resin ; 
tannin,  starch  and  rosette  aL^i^^re^ates  of  calcium  oxalate. 

LiTKkATrRi:.-- Alpers  and  Murray,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1S*>7, 
p.  1S3. 

ARALIA  SPINOSA.-  I'RICKLV  l^LDKR,  AXCKLICA 
1'RI^l^,  lII'^RCL'LIvS  CIA  li. — 'I'he  bark  of  Arab'a  si)in()sa  (  P\ini. 
Araliace:e),  a  shrub  or  tree  Lirowini^  on  banks  of  streams  of  the 
eastern  L'nited  States.  The  l)ark  is  usually  employed,  althoui^b 
otlier  parts  of  the  plant  possess  medicinal  pro])erties. 

L)ks(  Kii'TioN.  In  (juills.  or  transversely  curved  pieces  from 
3  to  20  cm.  in  length  and  0.3  to  2  cm.  in  width  and  bark  1  to  3 
nun.  in  thickness;  externally  grayish-brown,  nearly  smooth,  irrei;- 
ularly  wrinkled  and  bavinjL;  numerous  lenticels ;  inner  surfacr 
lii^ht  yellow isli-br<)\v3i,  fniely  reticulate  and  somewhat  crystalline 
and  usually  with  numerous,  bright,  shining  crystals:  fracture 
short-librous ;  iinier  surface  of  thin,  easily  separable  dark  brown 
cork  and  yellowish-white  cortex;  odor  aromatic,  taste  bitter  and 
acrid. 

Constituents. — X'olatile  oil  having  a  greenish-yellow  color; 
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an  acrid  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  ether;  a 
saponin  (araliin)  ;  a  tasteless  resin;  a  crystalline  substance  and 
chlorophyll.  The  drug  does  not  contain  either  tannic  acid  or  an 
alkaloid. 

Literature. — Lilly,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1882,  p.  433. 

GINSENG.— RADIX  GINSENG,  SCHINSENG.— The  roots 
of  Panax  quinquefoliuni  and  P.  Ginseng  (Fam.  Araliaceae), 
|)erennial  herbs,  the  former  growing  in  rich  woods  in  the  eastern 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  latter  indigenous  to  the 
mountainous  forests  of  eastern  Asia  and  cultivated  in  northern 
China,  Korea  and  Japan.  The  roots  are  gathered  from  3-  to  4- 
year-old  plants,  carefully  cleaned  and  dried.  The  drug  is  exten- 
sively used  in  China  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  about  40,000 
K.  of  ginseng  are  exported  annually.  The  supplies  are  not  only 
obtained  from  wild  plants,  but  also  from  cultivated  plants.  The 
roots  which  are  seen  in  the  Chinese  bazaars  are  yellowish-brown, 
very  horny  and  somewhat  translucent,  indicating  that  they  have 
l)een  subjected  to  some  special  treatment.  While  the  method  is 
not  generally  known  similar  specimens  may  be  prepared  by  boil- 
ing, for  a  short  time,  the  recently  gathered  roots  with  freshly 
slaked  lime.  For  ilkistrations  of  American-grown  ginseng  and 
Chinese  root,  consult  Kracnier's  Applied  and  Economic  Botany, 
p.  105. 

Descru'TION. — Cylindrical,  usually  fusiform,  from  5  to  12 
cm.  ill  length,  and  1  to  2.5  cm.  in  thickness;  externally  light  yel- 
lowish-brown, distinctly  annulate  in  the  upper  portion,  and  ter- 
minated at  the  crown  by  1  or  more  stem  scars,  lower  ])ortion  very 
much  wrinkled,  occasionally  branching,  and  marked  by  a  num- 
ber of  root  scars;  fracture  short ;  •internally  light  yellowish- 
brown,  marked  by  a  distinct  dark  brown  cambium  zone,  a  dis- 
tinctly radiate  wood  and  numerous  oil  secretion  canals,  which  in 
older  roots  have  a  brownish-red  resinous  content ;  odor  slightly 
aromatic;  taste  sweetish,  mucilaginous  and  slightly  hitter. 

Constituents. — The  active  principle  appears  to  be  a  gluco- 
.sidal  substance,  panaquilon.  It  also  contains  a  saponin;  a  bitter 
principle;  a  volatile  oil  containing  a  camphoraceous-like  sub- 
stance; resin;  panacin;  sugar;  mucilage;  and  starch. 
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Allied  Plants. — Chinese  ginseng  is  yellowish-brown,  trans- 
Ittcent,  and  has  a  bitter,  followed  by  a  sweet  and  mucilaginous 
taste.  Japanese  ginseng  is  spindle-shaped,  light  yellow,  hard  and 
woody.  The  Korean  ginseng  is  usually  much  branched,  yellow- 
ish-brown or  light  brown,  tbe  roots  being  still  attached. 


wiili   nticiilali- 
(H)  and  wood 


PANAX  KKI'KX.S.— Tlu'  rlni^onn.-  of  Panax  rcpeiis  (  Pam. 
AraHace;u),  a  ])lanl  ynnviny  in  jajian.  is  i-onsidered  to  bave  prop- 
erties similar  to  those  of  ginseng. 
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Description. — Rhizome  horizontal,  nearly  cylindrical,  more 
or  less  curved,  from  5  to  10  cm.  in  length  and  3  to  6  mm.  in 
thickness;  externally  yellowish-white,  nodes  considerably  thick- 
ened and  marked  on  the  upper  surface  by  circular  stem  scars; 
fracture  horny ;  internally  whitish,  marked  by  small  yellowish  oil- 
secretion  canals  in  the  cortex,  narrow  wedges  of  collateral  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  separated  by  broad  medullary  rays,  pith  large. 

Inner  Structure. — (Fig.  205).  The  cork  consists  of 
four  to  six  rows  of  tabular  cells:  a  laver  of  cells  nearly  free 
from  starch,  the  walls  having  large  pores  and  reticulate  thick- 
enings; the  parenchyma  of  the  cortex  contains  considerable 
starch  and  calcium  oxalate  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates; 
in  among  the  parenchyma  cells  occur  large  schizogenous  oil 
canals,  containing  a  yellowish  oil,  and  are  usually  surrounded 
with  eight  secretion  cells;  the  tracheae  or  vessels  show  either 
simple  or  bordered  pores  and  reticulate  thickenings;  the  wood 
fibers  are  about  0.560  mm.  in  length  and  0.015  to  0.025  mm. 
in  width;  the  parenchyma  of  the  pith  contains  considerable 
starch.  Saponin  occurs  in  some  of  the  parenchyma  cells  of 
cortex  and  pith  and  its  presence  may  be  determined  by  giving  a 
violet-red  color  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Constituents. — Panax  repens  contains  20.8  per  cent,  of 
saponin.  The  latter  constituent  is  also  present  in  ginseng  and 
other  members  of  the  Araliaceoe,  as  Panax  fruticosuni,  of  troj)- 
ical  Asia;  Aralia  montana,  of  Java;  Polyscias  nodosa,  of  tlic 
Malay  peninsula;  Heptapleurum  venulosum,  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Australia;  and  Trevesia  sundaica,  of  Java. 

Literature. — Rosenthaler  and  Stadler,  P>er.  d.  d.  ])harni.  (  jcs.. 
1007,  p.  450. 

U  M  B  E  L  L  I  F  E  R  .F..    OR    C  A  R  R  ( )  T     I^'  A  M  I  L  \ 

A  family  of  about  1,600  species  of  herl)s,  which  are  widely 
distributed,  being  most  abundant  in  the  temperate  zones.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  and  mostly  decompound ;  the  flowers  may  be 
of  various  colors,  but  are  always  arranged  in  umbels;  the  fruit 
IS  a  cremocarp,  the  morphological  characters  of  which  arc  relied 
upon  in  the  taxonomic  study  of  the  species.    The  plants  resemble 
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in  many  respects  the  AraliacecC.  Schizogenous  secretory  canals 
are  found  in  the  primary  cortex,  pericycle,  pith  and  occasionallv" 
in  the  secondary  cortex.  The  contents  of  the  canals  beinp^  a 
volatile  oil,  resin  or  gum,  which  in  the  fresh  state  is  either  of  a 
clear  and  aqueous  character  or  of  a  milky  consistency  and  of  a 
white  or  yellowish  color.  There  is  usually  a  coUenchymatous 
thickening  of  the  cell  walls  of  the  primary  cortex,  corresponding 
to  the  ribs  of  the  stems  and  fruits.  Medullary  vascular  bundles 
occur  in  several  modifications  in  the  stem.  The  vascular  bundles 
of  the  petiole  are  always  isolated.  In  the  root  of  Oenanthc  the 
vascular  bundles  in  the  cortex  are  of  the  concentric  type.  The 
walls  of  the  trachese  and  wood  fibers  usually  possess  simple  jKires. 
The  pith  of  the  internodcs  is  usually  hollow.  Calcium  oxalate  is 
usually  secreted  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates,  but  in  the 
stem  also  occurs  as  solitary  crystals.  Non-c^landular  hairs  occa- 
sionally  arc  present  and  may  be  unicellular,  stellate,  multiseriale 
or  abietiform.     Glandular  hairs  are  wanting. 

ANISUM.— ANISE. -The  dried,  ripe  fruit  of  Piinpinella 
Anisum  (P'am.  I'mbellifene),  an  annual  herb,  indigenous  l(^ 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt  and  ( Ircccc,  and  ciiltiyatcd  in  South  America. 
( icrniany,  Spain,  Italy  and  southern  Russia.  'I'he  drug  is  dcriyod 
from  cultiyatcd  plants,  and  that  o])tainc(l  from  Spain,  and  known 
as  **Ah'cante  Anise,"  is  preferred. 

Dkscriitio.n.  Mericarps  usually  coherent  and  attached  to  a 
slender  i>e(licel  4  to  10  mm.  in  length;  cremcKMrp  oyoid,  laterally 
compressed,  4  to  3  nnn.  in  length,  about  1  mm.  in  diameter,  exter- 
nally greenisli-bnnvn  or  grayish-green,  with  ten  yellowish,  fili- 
form, ])riniary  ribs,  finely  pubescent,  suuMuit  with  a  ring-like  di<k 
and  two  projecting  diyergent  styles  about  0.5  mm.  in  length; 
intern.'dly  yellowi.sh-brown,  with  a  slender  carpophore  attached  to 
each  mericarp,  the  latter  in  section  irregularly  plano-convex, 
slightly  concave  on  the  commissural  side  and  usually  with  two 
large  vitt:c  on  each  face,  dorsal  surface  with  30  to  40  vitt;e:  seed 
somewJiat  reniform  in  secli(^n,  closely  cohering  to  the  pericarp, 
with  a  small  embryo  at  the  u])per  end  of  the  reserve  layer ;  odor 
and  taste  pleasantly  aromatic. 

Inner  Structukl. —  (Eig.  20()).     An  epidermal  la\er  with 


Fic,  206.  Anise:  A,  transverse  scclion  of  creinocarp  showing  carpo- 
[thare  (cii),  wide  vittie  (of)  on  ventral  (commissural)  surface  and  smaller 
vitiic  (o,  (>k|  between  the  rilM  on  the  dorsal  surface,  fibrovascular  bundles 
uf  ribs  (Gb),  sdcrenchynialous  fillers  (sk),  aii  air  cavity  in  the  wall  of 
ihe  pericarp  on  Ihe  ventral  side  (h),  rajJie  tissue  (R)  with  fibrovascular 
Inin^lc  (r),  seed-coat  (Sa)  and  endosperm  (Edj.  B,  inner  eiiiderrais 
uf  iwricarp.  C,  epidermis  of  seed-coat.  U,  cell  of  endosperm  showinK 
a  number  of  aleurone  grains  containing  small  rusetle  aggregates  of 
calcium  oxalate,  a  large  nuckus  in  the  center  of  ihe  cell,  and  a  few 
iiuiliiicJ  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate  (d).  E,  sclercnchymatous  cells 
of  the  inner  epidermis  of  the  pericarp  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  carpo- 
phore. F,  transverse  secii'in  •'•t  pericarp  and  seed-coat  sliowing  epidermal 
"\  (E)  und  a  nnn-giandular  hair  liiiving  thick  lamcllatcd  walls    (h). 

Khyma   (pi.  a  vitia  C"),  inmr  epidermis   (Ki)   and  M-ed-coal   (Sa).— 

r  Meyer, 
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numerous  papillae  and  short,  one-celled,  non-glandular  hairs  hav- 
ing very  thick,  papillose  walls;  primary  ribs  each  with  a  small, 
fibrovascular  bundle,  surrounded  by  a  few  sclerenchymatous 
fibers;  vitta*  or  oil  secretory  canals,  13  to  56  in  number,  extending 
as  a  more  or  less  interrupted  circle  in  the  tissues  of  the  mesocarp 
on  the  dorsal  side  of  each  niericarp ;  2  large  vitta*  on  the  com- 
missural surface,  each  separated  from  the  other  tissues  of  the 
mericarj)  by  a  large  cavity  (hie  to  slirinkage  of  the  seed-coat ; 
inner  epidermis  of  ])ericarp  consisting  of  a  layer  of  narrow  tan- 
gentially-elongated  cells  closely  united  with  the  seed-coat,  the 
inner  walls  of  which  are  vellowish-brown  and  considerablv  thick- 
ened ;  endosperm  of  polygonal,  thick-walled  cells,  filled  with 
spheroidal  or  ellipsoidal  aleurolie  grains,  each  containing  a  small 
rosette  aggregate  of  calcium  oxalate;  the  aleuronc  grains  em- 
bedded in  an  oily  jjrotoplasni,  the  oil  of  which  is  liberated  u[>on 
mounting  sections  in  solutions  of  potassium  hydrate  or  hy<Irated 
chloral,  and  appearing  in  the  form  of  small  globules ;  e])iclernial 
layer  near  the  middle  of  the  commissural  surface  composed  of  2 
or  3  rows  of  cells  with  thick,  porous  walls,  and  l)eneath  which 
is  a  layer  containing  sm.'dl  gr()Ui)s  of  thick- walled  cells  resembling 
stone  cells. 

PoWDiCK.-  ^'ellowisll-l)r()wn ;  non-glandular  hairs  from  0.025 
to  ^2{\)  mm.  in  length  and  from  0.010  to  0.013  mm.  in  width. 
1 -celled,  straight  or  curved,  with  numerous  slight  centrifugal 
projections;  calcium  oxalate  in  rosette  aggregates  from  0.(X)2 
to  0.(K)3  mm.  in  diameter,  beinj^  ])resent  in  the  aleurone  grains, 
which  are  ahont  O.(K)C)  mm.  in  diameter;  vitta  (in  fragments) 
from  0.010  to  0.150  nnn.  in  width  and  showing  a  marked  tendency 
to  branch;  long,  narrow,  brownish  e])idermal  cells;  sclerenchyma- 
tous  cells  of  carpophore  having  simple  pores  and  cxx'asional 
scalariform  thickenings. 

Italian  .Anise  is  occasionally  .\i)Mixi:i)  with  conh'M.  which  is 
distingnished  by  the  absence  of  hairs  and  vilt;e  and  the  presence 
of  coniin,  which  is  determined  by  the  development  of  the  charac- 
teristic odor  on  rubbing  up  the  powder  with  alkalies  or  placini^ 
the  powder  in  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate.  The 
following  micro-chemical  tests  may  be  useful  in  determining  the 
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presence  of  coniine,  which  occurs  in  the  parenchyma  and  epi- 
dermal cells  of  the  fruit:  Ammonium  vanadinate  and  sulphuric 
acid  produce  a  blue  color;  iodin  solution  gives  a  reddish-brown 
color;  and  picric  acid  gives  a  granular  precipitate. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  (1  to  3  per  cent.)  consisting  of 
about  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  ancthol  (p-propenylanisol),  and 
methyl-chavicol  and  terpenes;  fixed  oil  3  to  4  per  cent.;  calcium 
oxalate;  ash  about  7  ])er  cent. 

Russian  aniseed  is  used  chietiv  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
volatile  oil. 

Allied  Dri-gs. — Illiciuni  or  star-anise  vields  an  oil  closelv 
»~«senibling  that  of  anise.  It  contains  <S()  to  90  per  cent,  of 
•inethol,  d-pinene,  d-phellandrcne,  ethyl  ether  of  hydroquinone 
^.nd  ix>ssibly  safrol  (see  p.  209). 

Adi'LTErants. — Italian  aniseed  is  sometimes  contaminated 
vvith  conium,  and  the  fruits  of  some  of  the  grasses  and  rushes  as 
vvell. 

Pimpernel   (or   Pimpitiella),  the  roots  of   IMmpinella  Saxi- 
f raga  and  P.  magna,  is  used  like  anise.     It  occurs  iii  fusiform 
pieces  about  8  to  10  cm.  in  length,  4  to  10  nmi.  in  diameter,  exter- 
nally yellowish-brown,    fracture   short,   internally   whitish,   vvith 
numerous  yellowish  resin  canals;  the  taste  is  acrid,  pungeiU  and 
aromatic.     The  drug  contains  a   volatile  oil;  an   acrid   resin;  a 
tasteless  crystalline  principle,  pinipinellin ;  about  8  per  cent,  of 
sugar ;  starch ;  and  tannin. 

CARL'M.— CARAWAY.— The  fruit  of  Cinum  Carvi  (  Fam. 
Cmbelliferae),  a  biennial  herb  indigenous  to  Kurope  and  Asia, 
and  cultivatecf  in  England,  (lermany,  Holland.  Norway,  Russia, 
Sweden  and  the  United  States,  being  naturalized  in  the  northern 
I'nited  Stales  and  parts  of  Canada.  The  plants  are  cut  when 
the  fruits  are  ripe,  the  latter  being  separated  by  threshing.  The 
fruits  from  plants  grown  in  Holland  are  preferred. 

Description. — Mericar])s  usually  se])arated;  cremocarp  ob- 
long, laterally  compressed,  4  to  6  mm.  in  length,  2  to  3  mm.  in 
diameter,  externally  dark  brown,  surmounted  by  a  small,  some- 
what globular  stylopodium  and  3  minute  calyx  teeth ;  primary 
ribs  10  in  number,  filiform,  yellowish,  between  each  of  which  are 
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bundle   (ok),   lis 
section  throufjli 


raiv^iy  :  A,  IraiisviTsc  stilinn  of  a  mcricarp  ami  carp" 
iuB  villic  (<■.  or),  primary  rilis  (r,  rr).  with  librii\ascillar 
iue  of  ra|.lie  (f)  and  ciicl.)sp(Tm  (Ed).  R.  traiisviT^r 
a  primary  rib  sbrnviiig  part  of  pericarp  and  sccd-coal. 
i-Hls  <F,),  a  small  vitia  (()),  sieve  (Si),  Iraclu-i  (g). 
luck- walled     sckrcncbyniatons     fibers;     parenrliyma 


aronnd     ivliic _     

(P.   p').   inmr   .pi'Urmi.-    (li- ■ .   , ■ ,    -... 

collapsed  cells    (L)    of  remainder  of  seed-coat.     C,  longitudinal  section 


of   seed-coat    (Sa)  ' 
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slight,  secondar}'  ribs;  internally  dark  brown,  niericarps  curved, 
narrowed  at  both  ends,  and  with  a  slender  carpophore  attached 
to  each,  the  latter  5-angled  in  cross-section,  the  commissural  sur- 
face with  2  vittae,  the  dorsal  surface  with  a  vitta  between  each  of 
^"C  primary  ribs ;  seeds  irregularly  oblong  in  section,  with  a  small 
embryo  at  the  upper  end  of  the  reserve  layer;  odor  and  taste 
aromatic. 

Inner    Structure. — (Fig.   207).     An   epidermal   layer   of 
^^B.rly  rectangular  cells  having  thick  outer  walls;  several  rows 
^^    tangent ially-elongated  parenchyma  cells,  frequently  more  or 
*^^5;   collapsed;   a   single,    large,   elliptical,    brown,    vitta    or    oil 
^^cretory  canal  between  each  of  the  ribs  and  surrounded  by  small 
^ithelial  or  secretion  cells;  in  each  of  the  ribs  a  single  fibro- 
^'ascular  bundle  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  thick-walled  sclerenchy- 
^atous  fibers;  inner  epidermis  of  broadly  elongated  cells  with 
very  thin   side-walls  being  very   frequently  broken   and  closely 
coherent  with  the  more  or  less  brownish,  collapsed  cells  of  the 
seed-coat ;  commissural  surface  with  2  large  vittie  and  at  the 
middle  portion  2  large  transverse  hollow  spaces  formed  by  the 
separation  of  the  tissues  of  the  seed-coat  on  one  side  and  the 
pericarp  on  the  other,  otherwise  the  cells  resemble  those  on  the 
dorsal  surface ;  endosperm  large,  cells  polygonal  with  thick  walls 
and  containing  a  fixed  oil  and  alcurone  grains,  the  latter  usually 
containing  a  small  rosette  aggregate  or  prism  of  calcium  oxalate. 
Powder. — Yellowish-brown   or  dark   brown ;   cells   of   endo- 
sperm  with  aleurone  grains,  each  usually  containing  a   rosette 
aggregate  of  calcium  oxalate  from  0.0005  to  0.001  mm.  in  diam- 
eter; fragments  with  light  yellow  vitta%  together  with  nearly  iso- 
diametric  or  polygonal,  yellowish-brown,  iimer  epulermal  cells  of 
|>ericarp;   fragments  with  trachcjc  and  sclcrenchymatous  fibers. 
the  latter  about  0.010  mm.  in  width,  slightly  lignified  and  with 
nuiTierous  oblique  pores. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  from  S  to  7  per  cent.;  fixed  oil; 
tannin;  calcium  oxalate,  and  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  ash. 


through  part  of  a  tncricarp  showing  outer  epidermis  (E),  parenchyma 
(p.  p')»  epithelial  cells  (Ep)  and  separating?  wall  (Sch)  of  vitt:e  (Se).  inner 
cpidennis  of  pericarp  (Ei)  and  seed-coat  (Sa).  D,  surface  view  of  outer 
epidermis  of  fruit  showing  a  single  stoma. — After  Meyer. 
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Volatile  oil  of  caraway  contains  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  d-rar- 
vone  (carvol).  and  40  to  50  per  cent,  d-iimonene  (carvcn).  Car- 
away oil,  particularly  carvone,  is  colored  yellow  on  exposure  to 
air,  and  the  old  oil  gives  a  reddish-violet  color  with  ferric  chlo- 
ride solution. 

Ar.LiEi)  Drugs.—  The  seeds  of  Nigella  sativa  and  N.  dama^ 
cena  (  Fani.  Kanunculacea?),  are  used  in  medicine  and  for  flavor- 
ing like  caraway.  They  are  commonly  known  as  lilack  Cara- 
way. The  seeds  are  ovoid,  3-  to  4-anglcd,  about  3  mm.  in  length, 
externally  black  and  reticulate;  internally,  having  a  large,  oilv 
reserve  layer  in  which  is  embedded  the  small,  greenish  enibryo. 
Black  caraway  contains  1.5  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil;  1.5  per 
cent,  of  a  ghicoside,  melanthin.  which  resembles  saponin  and 
hellelx)rin ;  a  fluorescent  alkaloid,  damascenin,  giving  the  volatile 
oil  from  N.  damascena  its  fluorescence;  another  alkaloid,  contii- 
gelline;  and  about  35  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil. 

C(  )N I U M .— IM  ) I  SO N  II  h:M  I .( )CK.— The  fruit  of  Conium 
maculatum  (  h^am.  Umlielliferc-e),  a  large  biennial  herb  indigeinHis 
to  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  North  and  South  America  and  in 
various  parts  of  Asia.  The  juice  of  this  plant  entered  intu  the 
famous  hemlock  potion  of  the  Circeks,  and  was  employed  by  tlicni 
in  putting  their  criminals  to  death.  The  fruit  is  collected  when 
full  grown  but  still  green  from  wild  plants,  carefully  dried  aii'l 
preserved. 

Dhscrii'mon. — Mcricar])s  usually  separated;  crennK'an- 
broadly  ov<)i<l,  slightly  compressed  laterally,  3  to  A  nun.  in  leni:ili. 
about  2  nun.  in  diameter,  with  a  jiedicel  3  to  5  nun.  in'  leni:t1i. 
externally  ;T[rayisli-green,  with  in  straight  more  or  loss  crenat/ 
\ellowish  ribs,  slylopodium  depressed,  internally  greenish-brown. 
with  a  slender  carpojjhore  attached  to  each  merifcarp,  the  laticr 
5- angled  and  somewhat  reniforni  in  cross-section  aiul  without  any 
villa':  seeds  reniforni.  with  a  deep  furrow  on  the  connnissurii' 
side,  and  with  a  small  embryo  at  the  up])er  end  of  the  re>^T\o 
layer;  odor  distinct;  taste  slight. 

Innkk  STkr(Ti'Ri-:.--(  iMg.  208).  An  epidermal  layer  <»i 
slightly  papillose  cells;  several  layers  of  yellowish-brown  celN. 
the  inner  and  radial  walls  of  which  are  somev^hal  thickened;  a 

% 


Flu.  AB.  Ciiiiitim  rnatitl; 
wilh  ]>limaiirid  Icallcts.  aixl  tbt 
a  dclacficti  tl..wiT  anJ  utie  ., 
Bullelin  No,  26.  U,  S.  Utparti 


iiii  l:irf;L'  dccompoiincl  leaves 
liii'  i^  I  if  (lowers:  also  slviwing 
I  i.^i-iiliraUly   cnlariied.— Krom 
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middle  layer  of  thin-walled  cells;  and  an  inner  layer  of  small 
rectangular  cells  having  thick  walls;  in  each  of  the  ribs  occurs 
a  single  fibrovascular  bundle  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  thick- 
walled  sclerenchymatous  libers;  endosperm  pentangular  in  out- 
line and  reniform  on  the  inner  surface  and  consisting  of  polyg- 
onal cells  containing  an  oily  cytoplasm  and  numerous  aleurone 
grains,  the  latter  containini^  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxa- 
late from  0.002  to  0.005  in  diameter. 

Powder.-  -Grayish-grccn  or  yellowish-brown ;  calcium  oxalate 
crystals  in  rosette  aggregates,  0.001  to  0.002  mm.  in  diameter, 
those  in  aleurone  grains  about  0.005  mm.  in  diameter;  paren- 
chyma with  chloroplastids  and  starch  grains,  0.002  to  0.004  mm. 
in  diameter;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  long,  thin-walled,  with 
numerous  simple  oblique  pores;  intermediate  fibers  with  reticu- 
lated walls;  cells  of  pericarp  nearly  isodiametric,  yellowish,  ir- 
regularly thickened,  somewhat  collenchymatous ;  oil  globules, 
numerous. 

Constituents. — The  most  important  constituent  is  the  liqui<! 
alkaloid  coniine  (hexa-hy(iropro])yl  pyridine),  which  exists  to 
the  extent  of  0.5  to  3  per  cent.;  llie  drug  also  contains  conyilrine 
(oxyconiinc),  which  crystallizes  in  plates,  is  dextrorotatory  anil 
very  poisonous;  ])scU(l()Coiiy(lrine  (an  isomer  of  conydrine^, 
which  crystalli/cs  in  needles;  /'-coniceine,  which  is  a  colorle>s. 
oily  alkaloid  with  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  IS  times  more  j)oison- 
ous  even  than  coniine;  volatile  oil,  fixed  oil,  starch,  calcium 
oxalate,  and  yields  about  ()  {)er  cent,  of  ash. 

Coniine  is  naturally  combined  in  the  drug  with  organic  acids, 
from  which  it  is  liberated  on  treatment  with  alkalies,  and  may  be 
readily  extracted  from  the  mixture  bv  means  of  ether.  \\  hen 
pure,  coniine  is  a  colorless,  nearly  odorless,  li(|uid  and  forms  a 
number  of  crystalline  salts.  (  )n  tlie  addition  of  concentrated  sul- 
pluiric  acid  to  coniine  the  latter  is  colored  blood  red  and  after- 
wards green.  The  disagreeable  odor  in  commercial  coniine,  as 
vyell  as  in  conium.  is  due  to  the  alkaloid  coniceine. 

Allied  Dkih.s. — Tlie  entire  fresh  plant  of  Conium  maculatum 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  .^uccus  Conii.  It  probably  con- 
tains the  same  constituents  as  the  fruit,  but  in  smaller  amounts. 
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The  root  contains  0.018  to  0.047  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids ;  the 
stems  0.064  per  cent.;  the  leaves  0.187  per  cent,  and  the  flowers 
and  flower  stalks  0.236  per  cent. 

Water  hemlock  (Ciciita  maculata)  is  a  stout,  perennial 
herb  growing  in  wet  meadows  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Tlic  stems  are  streaked  with  purple,  the  leaves  are 
pinnately  compound,  the  leaflets  being  oblong-lanceolate  and 
coarsely  serrate;  the  flowers  are  white,  occurring  in  large  com- 
pound uml>els.  The  fruit  is  ovoid,  with  prominent  ribs  and 
six  conspicuous  vittx.  The  rhizome  is  large  and  fleshy  and  some- 
times mistaken  for  parsnip.  The  fruits  contain  a  volatile  alka- 
loid, cicutine,  which  is  said  to  resemble  coniine,  and  about  1  per 
cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  resembling  oil  of  cumin.  The  rhizome, 
stems  and  leaves  contain  a  resinous  substance,  cicutoxin,  which 
is  said  to  be  quite  poisonous. 

CORIANDRUM.— CORIANDKR.— The  dried,  ripe  fruit  of 
C'oriandrum  sativum  (Fam.  Unil)cllifcr3e),  an  annual  herb  in- 
digenous to  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian  region,  naturalized 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  luiropc.  and  cultivated  there  and  in 
.■\frica  and  India.  The  fruit  is  collected  when  full  grown  from 
cultivated  plants,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  threshing,  and 
dried.  The  fruits  from  plants  grown  in  Russia  and  Tburingia 
are  preferred.  The  young  plaiUs,  j)articularly  the  leaves,  as  well 
as  immature  fruits,  emit  a  disagreeable  odor,  whence  the  name 
C'oriandrum. 

Description.-  Mericarps  usually  coherent;  crcniocarp  (Fig. 
2r)0)  nearly  globular,  4  to  5  nun.  in  diameter,  externally  light 
brown  or  rose-colored,  with  ten  prominent,  straight,  longitudinal 
primary  ribs,  between  which  arc  front,  sonicwliat  undulate  sec- 
ondary ribs,  summit  with  5  calyx  teeth  and  a  conical  stylopodium 
about  0.5  mm.  in  length,  internally  with  a  slender  carpophore 
attached  to  each  mericarp,  the  latter  grayish-purple,  concavo- 
convex,  with  two  vittae  on  the  commissural  surface;  seed  plano- 
convex, with  a  small  embryo  at  the  upper  end  of  the  reserve 
layer;  odor  and  taste  aromatic. 

Inner  Strtctitre.--  (Fig.  2W).  An  epidermal  layer  of  small 
thick-walled  cells;  several  rows  of  thin-walled,  more  or  less  col- 
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lapsed,  parendivina  liqtaralcil  from  a  Itroail  zuiie  of  strun^ly 
lignilic<l  sclercncliyiiiatoiis  fibers,  which  extend  as  a  continuous 
ring  in  the  mesocarp  of  each  of  the  mericaqjs ;  2  or  3  layer*  of 
large,  lanjjcntially-eloiiRated,  tliin-walled,  parenchyma  celU.  fre- 
qtiently  with  numerons,  large,  lysigenous,  intercellular  spaces; 
inner  e|H(lcrmis  of  latKe,  tabnlar  cells,  the  inner,  yellowish  walk 
lieing  considerably  thickened  and  closely  coherent  to  the  browni*h 
cells  of  the  seed-coat ;  commissural  surface  with  2  large  ellil«ical 
vitta;,  the  ceils  of  the  pericarp  separate<l  from  the  sce<l-coat  and 
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fcirniiiif,'  a  lari^'c  clliplK  il  i  nit\     Liidnvptrm  distniuh    r<.nii  'i 
ill   aniline  ;iinl   coiisi'lm^'  of   1  ibnlir  or  ]mU^uvi\     ibuk  w  .  k 
oflN.  o.ntaiiiin.^'   nnnRrmi-.   lit^'t    ilairunc   gnm^    tub    «  ll 
nisi'lli.'  ayi^ro^jito  ur  pn>iu  (it  i  ilunni  o\ihte 

1'iiwi)[:k.— I.ifjbt  bn«n  *  ilunm  (i\ilalc  Lr\-til-.  innniri'ii- 
from  O.fXy  i<>  (1.010  mm  m  di  mRttr  ino-th  in  ro^ttte  i^cre,  it<, 
eitbiT  isobued  nr  in  nienrom  ^r.ims  it kreni.b\ nntou•^  ntier-  r 
rc;;nl;iriv  fnrvcd,  lri\iiiir  ibnk  \c!Io\\ish  liffmtn.<I  wall-  in 
minuTiin^  -iiiiidc  pori.-     ^lubnk-  of  fi\td  oil  mnncroii-     f-a^ 
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menis  of  light-yellow  vitts  few,  associated  with  elongated,  polyg- 
onal, epidermal  cells. 

Constituents. — \'i>latile  oil  0.5  to  I  per  cent. ;  fixed  oil  about 
13  per  cent.;  tannin;  calcium  oxalate;  ash  at>oitt  5  per  cent. 
The  volatile  oil  consists  of  about  90  per  cent,  of  d-linalool  (cori- 
iUidrol),  alioul  5  ]>er  cent,  of  <l-pinene  and  some  other  con- 
stituents. 

The  unripe  fruits  are  said  lo  yield  a  volatile  oil  that  has  a 
Lfetid,  disagreeable  odor,  which  it  loses  on  keeping. 


FiK.  210.    Coriander^     A,  cremocarp  showing  remains  of  Iwo  stigmaa 

k(ii),  stylupuiliu  (IhickMifd  persistent  styles]    (b).  rulyx  Icclh  (c),  straight 

liniwy   ribx   (dj   and   wavy,  sumewliut  ubsi-nrc.  ^Fcondary   ribs   (e).     B, 

ransversc  section  uf  ihe  cremocarp  showing  primary  ribs  (a),  secondary 

fibt  (d),  vitl*  (c)  on  cuinniissurat  side,  and  set-d  (bi.— After  Basiin. 

FtEMlCiri.LfM.— l-F.NNHI..— The  fruit  of  F-Euiculum  vul- 
lgar«,  and  of  the  var.  dulce  ( l-'ani.  L'mhellifene),  perennial  herbs 
■•indigenous  to  the  MeiliterraUean  re^on  of  Kiirope  and  Asia,  and 
■  cullivaled  in  l''rance.  fiaticia,  tiennanv,  Roumaiiia,  Kussia.  India, 
land  Japan.  The  fruit  is  colleded  when  ripe  and  dried.  That 
loblained  from  plants  cultivated  in  (lertnany  (Saxony  and  Thu- 
rringia).  (iaiicia  and  Russia  is  preferred. 

DEscRii'TiuN.^Mericarps  ustially   separated;  cremocarp  ob- 
'  long  or  nearly  cylindriLal.  straight,  4.5  lo  «  mm,  in  length.  2  to  3 
mm.  in  diameter,  exlernally  yellowish-green,  summit  with  a  some- 
what depressed  disk,  and  a  conical  slylopodium  about  0.5  mm.  in 
length,  each   mericarp   with   five  prominent,  yellowish,  slightly 
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winged  primary  ribs,  internally  somewhat  greenish-brown,  with  a 
slender  carpophore  attached  to  each  mericarp,  the  latter  unequally 
5-angled  in  cross-section,  the  commissural  surface  slightly 
grooved  and  with  two  vittae,  dorsal  surface  with  a  single  ^itta 
between  each  of  the  primary  ribs,  there  may  be,  however,  as  many 
as  8  vittae  in  each  mericarp ;  seed  irregularly  plano-convex,  with  a 
small  embryo  at  the  upper  end  of  the  reserve  layer ;  pedicel  3  to 
10  mm.  in  length;  odor  and  taste  aromatic. 

Inner  Structure. — (Fig.  211).  An  'epidermal  layer  of 
colorless  cells  which  in  surface  view  are  rectangular  or  polygonal; 
a  mesocarp  consisting  of  several  layers  of  thin-walled,  isodiam- 
etric  cells,  several  layers  of  thick-walled  cells  of  a  brownish  color 
and  inside  of  which  are  the  fibrovascular  bundles,  situated  below 
the  ribs  and  the  large  vittse  or  oil  canals  between  them,  being 
connected  with  reticulated  sclerenchymatous  cells,  the  latter  beinij 
very  characteristic  of  fennel;  endocarp  composed  of  na^^o^^ 
transversely-elongated  cells ;  seed-coat  consisting  of  rather  broad 
outer  epidermal  cells  and  several  rows  of  collapsed  or  structure- 
less cells,  which  are  only  clearly  defined  in  the  raphe ;  endosi)erm 
pentagonal  in  transverse  section,  consisting  of  polyhedral  cells, 
containing  an  oily  cytoplasm  and  tnnncrous  small  aleurone  ^raiib. 
the  latter  enclosing  small  rosette  aggrej^^atcs  of  calcium  oxalate. 

PuwDKK.  -\'ello\vish-l)rovvn;  calcium  oxalate  from  n.CiOl  t«. 
().0()2  mm.  in  <lianieter,  nsually  in  aleurone  grains  from  (Ml>.>  :<■ 
0.000  mm.  in  diameter  ( I' i.J^.  211  )  ;  fraj^ments  containing.;  ycllow- 
ish-brown  vitt;e,  from  O.KX)  to  O.i(X)  nnii.  in  witlth ;  sclerenchyma- 
tous libers  few,  strongly  lij^niilied  and  with  numerous  oblique, 
simple  pores;  ])arencliyma  celK  with  more  or  less  thick  walls  ar.'' 
simple  pore^  and  occasionally  reticnlately  thickened;  trachea*  lt-*^ 
and  either  spiral  or  annnlar ;  in  mounts  made  with  >ohiti<»ns  !•: 
potassium  hy<lroxi(le  or  hydrated  chloral  numerous  j^lobnles  "i 
a  fixed  oil  se])arate. 

C  ONSTH  [JIN  IS. — volatile  oil  2  to  6.5  per  cent.;  fixed  oil  about 
12  per  cent.;  calcium  oxalate,  and  about  7  per  cent,  of  a^li. 

The  volatile  oil  of  fennel  contains  .^0  to  60  per  cent,  of  ar.e- 
tliol;  alxjut  20  ])er  cent,  of  fenchoiie,  which  j^ives  the  fruit  iti 
eharacterislir  odor  and  taste;  chavicol  (isomer  of  anetholi  :  ani>r? 
ketone;  anisic  aldehyde;  anisic  acid,  d-pinene  and  dipenteiie. 
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The  sweet  or  Roman  fennel,  obtained  from  plants  (F.  dulce) 
cultivated  in  southern  I'rance,  has  longer  and  somewhat  curved 
mericarps,  and  yields  about  2  per  cent,  of  oil.  containing  con- 
siderable aneihol  but  no  fenchone.  Macedonian  fennel  oil  con- 
tains considerable  anethol,  some  liinonene  and  phellandrene,  but 
no  fenchone.    Wild  bitter  fennel  oil.  obtained  from  wild  plants. 

'  cnntams  scarcely  any  anethol,  hut  consists  in  part  of  phellandrene 

.  and  fenchone. 

Adl'Ltehatiiins. — I-'enncl    is    frequently    contaminated    with 

I  wlieal  screenings,  uiideveloiied  fniits,  various  other  unihelliferoiis 
fniils  and  dirt 


r 


.1 


ion  Uirough  a  mericarp  of  fennd:  O, 
iner  epidermis  ot  pericarp;  F,  fibrovas- 
iials;  S,  seed-coat;  EN.  endosperm.     B, 

__ _    _.  .    „        .  .ells   of    endosperm    of    fennel    showing 

BJoboids   and    small    roscllc   aggregates    of    calcium    oxalate.      C.   section 
through  the  carpophore,  which  is  composed  cliiefly   of   sclercnchymatous 


outer  epidermis  of  pericarp;  I. 
ntbr  Imudlcs:  V,  vim  or  oil  . 
itulklCd   alciin-ne    grains 


Allied  DRfcs. — The  more  or  less  fusiform  root  of  Firnic- 
ulum  vulgarc  is  also  used  like  fennel.  It  is  8  to  15  cm.  in  length, 
and  has  an  aromatic  odor  and  taste.  Fennel  root  contains  a 
volatile  oil,  resin,  starch  and  sugar. 

PETROSELINUM— FRL'CTLS  PETROSELINI,  GAR- 
DEN OR  COMMON  PARSLEY  FRUIT.— The  ripe  fruit  of 
Petrosclinum  sativum   (Fam.  UmhelbferK),  a  biennial  herb,  in- 
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digenous  to  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  and  extensively 
cultivated,  the  leaves  being  used  as  a  seasoning  herb  for  culinary 
purposes.  Pliny  states  that  in  his  time  there  was  not  a  salad 
or  sauce  used  upon  the  table  that  did  not  contain  it.  The  fruits 
are  gathered  in  September  and  October  and  carefully  dried. 

Description. — Mericarps  usually  separated,  somewhat  cres- 
cent shaped,  2  to  3  mm.  in  length,  1  mm.  in  diameter ;  externally 
grayish-brown  becoming  grayish  or  brownish  on  aging,  having 
5  yellowish,  filiform,  prominent  ribs,  alternating  with  the  coarseU 
roughened  furrows;  in  transverse  section  nearly  hemispherical, 
the  commissural  surface  with  2  vittae,  or  oil-canals,  the  dorsal 
surface  usually  with  a  single  vitta,  occasionally  2  vittae,  in  the 
grooves  between  the  primary  ribs;  endosperm  large,  oily,  enclos- 
ing a  small  embryo;  odor  and  taste  characteristic  and  distinctly 
aromatic,  especially  when  bruised. 

Inner  Structure. — (Fig.  212).  An  epidermal  layer  with 
thick,  cuticularized  papillose  walls;  several  layers  of  small,  thin- 
walled,  more  or  less  collapsed  parenchyma  cells;  a  single  large 
brown  elliptical  vitta  or  oil-canal  between  each  of  the  primary 
ribs  and  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  comparatively  large,  yellowish- 
brown,  tangentially-clongated  cells;  a  single  fibrovascular  bundle 
between  each  of  the  ribs  and  more  or  less  surrounded  bv  a  few 
or  occasionally  numerous,  sclerenchymatous  fibers;  inner  epider- 
mis of  narrow,  thin-walled,  elongated  cells  closely  cohering  to  the 
brownish  tabular  cells  of  the  seed-coat;  commissural  surface 
usually  with  2  large  vittae,  a  very  few  stone  cells  and  showing 
a  slight  separation  of  pericarp  and  seed-coat ;  endosperm  of  poly- 
hedral, thick-walled,  parenchyma  cells  containing  an  oily  cyto- 
plasm and  numerous  small  aleurone  grains,  the  latter  each  usuiUy 
containing  a  small  rosette  aggregate  of  calcium  oxalate.  The 
vittae  usually  contain  yellowish  oil  globules  or  a  resin-like  mas^ 
adhering  to  the  walls,  and  occasionally  are  divided  by  radial 
walls. 

Powder. — Grayish-brown,  mostly  of  large,  irregular  frag- 
ments; cells  of  endosperm  with  aleurone  grains,  each  usually 
containing  a  rosette  aggregate  of  calcium  oxalate,  from  0.003  to 
0.007  mm.  in  diameter;  fragments  with  light  yellow  vitta?  and 
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the  yellowish-brown  cells  ot  the  pericarp ;  fragments  with  narrow 
spiral  trapheae  and  more  or  less  lignified  sclerenchymalous  fibers. 


Fic,  212,  Transverse  section*  of  UmhilUferous  fruits  \  tocnic- 
Blum :  B,  cnrum ;  C,  anisum ;  D,  conium ;  E.  Apium  graveolcns ;  F. 
petroselinum.  0,  outer  epidermis  of  pericarp;  H,  non-glandular  haics;  V, 
vitt*  or  oil  canals;  F,  fibrovascutar  bundles;  I,  inner  epidermis  of  peri- 
carp; Sa.  seed  coat;  P.  parenchyma  cells  of  middle  layer  or  sarcocarp; 
En.  endosperm.  Alt  of  the  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  conium  show 
^nttw  or  oil  canals.— Drawing  by  Hogstad. 

CONSTITUENTS. — Volatile  oil,  from  I  to  3  pt-r  cent.,  consisting 
uf  a  camphoraceons   siilistance.   apiol,  anrl  a  terpene,  probably 
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1-pinene ;  a  fixed  oil,  6  per  cent. ;  resinous  substances,  5  per  cent; 
mucilage,  7  per  cent. ;  a  fat,  resembling  stearic  acid,  16.5  per 
cent. ;  phyteumacoUa,  combined  with  potassium  salts,  12.5  per 
cent. ;  protein  substances,  combined  with  calcium  phosphaie,  3 
per  cent. ;  crude  fiber,  48.5  per  cent. ;  ash,  4  to  6  per  cent. 

Apiol  is  sometimes  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  East  Indian 
dill,  Anethum  sowa,  and  consists  of  a  body  heavier  than  waie'. 
and  is  apparently  isomeric  with  the  apiol  from  parsley  oil  an«i  i> 
called,  dill-apiol.  The  apiol  of  commerce  is  a  mixture  of  sul^ 
stances  extracted  from  parsley  fruits  and  occurs  as  a  yellow,  oily. 
non-volatile  liquid. 

PETROSELINl  RADIX.— GARDEN  OR  COMMON' 
PARSLEY'  ROOT. — The  fleshy  roots  of  the  Hamburg  or  turnip- 
rooted  parsley,  TVtroselinum  sativum,  are  sometimes  cookcl  .in-^ 
eaten  like  parsni])s.  They  alsn  have  some  medicinal  value.  TIu* 
roots  are  fusiform  resembling  carrots,  and  are  usually  ^'athcrcl 
in  the  fall  and  cut  into  pieces  to  f aciHtate  drying.  The  pieces  are 
light  yellowish,  having  a  short  fracture  when  dry,  and  contain 
numerous  vellowish  or  reddish-brow-n  oil  secretion  canals.  Tiu' 
odor  is  aromatic,  and  the  taste  sweetish  and  slightly  pungent 
Jt  contains  a  small  amount  of  volatile  oil;  and  an  aniorphoi^ 
glucosidc.  known  as  apiin.  which  is  soluble  in  hul  water  an! 
alcoliol :  also  starch  ;  and  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  ash. 

APII  FRUCTUS.— CELERY  ERLTT  C^R  CELERY  <V£\l 
--The  rii)e  fruit  of  Apium  graveolens  (Eam.  I'mbellifcni'i,  " 
biennial  herb,  indigenous  to  England  and  extensively  cultivate: 
throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  the  Unite-; 
States,  for  its  succulent  leaf-stalks  or  fleshy  roots  and  in  France 
for  its  aromatic  fruits,  all  of  these  being  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses.    The  fruits  are  also  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  medicine 

DEScKirnuN. — Mericarps  usually  separate;  cremocar]^  ovoiJ. 
laterally  flattened,  the  mericar])s  being  somewhat  crescent->bape«l. 
from  1  to  2  mm.  in  ]cni:»tli  and  usually  less  than  1  mm.  in  <!i;in:- 
eter ;  externally  dark  brown  having  5  yellowish  ribs,  alternatin;^ 
with  the  somewhat  roughened  furrows :  in  transverse  section, 
nearly  re^nilrirlv  pentagonal  with  2  vitta^  or  oil  canal<  on  tlv 
commissural  side,  and   from  4  to  <S  vittcX  on  the  dorsal  .surface. 
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I.  €,,  from  1  to  3  in  each  of  the  grooves  between  the  primary 
ribs ;  endosperm  large,  oily,  enclosing  a  small  embryo ;  odor  dis- 
tinct; taste  aromatic,  somewhat  pungent. 

Inner  Structure. — (Fig.  212).  An  epidermal  layer  of 
cells,  having  a  thick,  slightly  papillose  cuticle ;  sarcocarp  of  several 
rows  of  polygonal  cells  among  which  are  distributed  the  large 
vittae  or  oil  canals  (there  being  usually  from  1  to  3  in  each  of 
the  grooves  between  the  primary  ribs),  and  the  small  fibrovascular 
bundles  consisting  of  a  few  trache?e,  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
strongly  lignified  sderenchymatous  fibers ;  endocarp  of  com- 
pressed brownish  cells;  seed-coat  consisting  of  several  layers  of 
yellowish-brown,  more  or  less  collapsed  cells ;  endosperm  of  thick- 
walled  polyhedral  cells,  containing  an  oily  cytoplasm,  and  numer- 
ous aleurone  grains,  the  latter  each  containing  a  single  rosette 
aggregate  of  calcium  oxalate,  from  0.002  to  0.006  mm.  in 
<liameter.- 

Constituents. — A  colorless  volatile  oil,  from  2.3  to  3  per 
cent.,  consisting  of  d-linione  and  90  per  cent,  of  hydrocarbons. 
The  fresh  celery  leaves  yield  about  0.1  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil. 
having  a  greenish-yellow  color  and  being  soluble,  forming  a 
clear  solution,  with  10  parts  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol. 

Literature. — (iildemeisler  and  Hoffman  (Trans,  by  Krem- 
crs).  The  \'olatile  Oils,  p.  545. 

ANCiKLIC.^^:  RADIX.— ANCiKLICA  RCX)T.— The  rhizome 
and  roots  of  Angelica  Archangelica  (Fam.  Umbellifer^e),  a  bien- 
nial plant  indigenous  to  northern  Europe  and  Siberia  and  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Hungary  and  northern  Europe.  The  large 
fleshy  roots  are  gathered  in  the  fall,  cut  longitudinally  into 
pieces  and  carefully  dried.  It  should  be  stored  in  tightly  closed 
containers,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or  carbon  tetra- 
chloride should  be  added  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  insects. 

Descriptk)N. — Rhizome  upright,  nearly  cylindrical,  usually 
split  into  longitudinal  pieces,  from  5  to  10  cm.  in  length  and  from 
2  to  3.5  cm.  in  diameter;  externally  dark  brown,  upper  portion 
with  remnants  of  attached  leaves,  which  are  either  of  a  light 
brow^n   or  purplish-red   color,  more  or  less   annulate    from   the 
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scars  of  bud-scales,  \vith  a  few  circular  root  scars  and  numerous 
large  fleshy  roots;  internally  light  yellow,  cortex  about  3  mm. 
in  thickness,  light  brown,  having  numerous  radial  rows  of  yellow- 
ish or  yellowish-red  oil  canals,  wood  slightly  radiate  and  porous. 
pith  frequently  with  large  apertures  containing  larvse  or  winged 
insects;  odor  strongly  aromatic;  taste  sweetish,  aromatic  and 
pungent. 

Roots  slightly  tapering,  from  6  to  18  cm.  in  length  and  from 
3  to  10  mm.  in  diameter;  externally  grayish-brown  to  reddish- 
brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled  and  furrowed,  with  numerous 
root  scars  and  slender  branches;  fracture  short  when  dry,  tough 
when  damp;  internally  yellowish,  cortex  with  numerous  circles 
of  radiating  rows  of  oil  canals  containing  glistening  globules  of 
oil;  wood  slightly  radiate  and  porous. 

Inner  Structure. — A  corky  layer  of  thin-walled,  reddish- 
brown  cells;  phelloderm  consisting  of  several  rows  of  collenchy- 
matous  cells;  cortex  of  starch-bearing  parenchyma  and  usually 
with  large  diaphragms,  due  to  the  separation  of  the  cells  in 
plates  from  each  other  in  the  process  of  drying;  phloem  con- 
sisting of  broad  wedges,  of  leptome,  bast  parenchyma  and  radiat- 
ing rows  of  large  oil  cavities;  the  latter  are  very  long,  from 
0.100  to  0.200  mm.  in  width,  more  or  less  equidistant  from  each 
other  and  the  epithelial  cells,  lining  the  canals,  are  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a  layer  of  thick-walled  somewhat  suberiz.cd  celN : 
medullary  rays  from  3  to  8  cells  in  width  and  10  to  20  rows  in 
height;  xylem  consisting  of  narrow  wood  wedges  (composed  of 
wide  tracheae,  having  large  lenticular  simple  pores)  and  starch- 
bearing  parenchyma,  the  wedges  being  separated  by  rather  broad, 
starch-bearing  rnedullary  rays;  the  pith  of  the  rhizome  consists 
of  numerous  starch-bearing  parenchyma  and  occasional  oil  canals  : 
the  walls  of  the  parenchyma  cells,  associated  with  the  trachea*, 
and  also  the  cells  of  the  pith  are  frequently  marked  by  scalari- 
form  perforations;  starch  grains  numerous,  occurring  in  the 
parenchyma  and  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  in  either  single  or 
compound  grains,  the  individual  grains  being  spheroidal  or  poly- 
hedral, and  varying  from  0.004  to  0.008  mm.  in  diameter. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil  from  0.35  to  1  per  cent.,  nearly 
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colorless  when  fresh,  becoming  yellowish-brown  on  keeping,  and 
possessing  an  aromatic  odor  resembling  a  mixture  of  pepper  and 
^^m  musk.  It  contains  a  terpene  having  the  odor  of  pepper,  phellan- 
^^■•drene.  cymol,  etc.  Angelica  also  contains  6  per  cent,  of  resin; 
^^H,Angelic  acid,  0.3  per  cent.;  a  bitter  principle;  a  crystalline  sub- 
^^H  stance  resembling  hydrocarotin.  and  known  as  angelicin;  valeric 
^^Hacid;  tannic  acid;  starch;  cane  sugar;  and  ash  from  6  to  S  per 
^Kcent. 

^^^B  Angelic-f,  Fructus.— Angelica  Fruit,  commonly  referred  to 
^^^^■s  ,\ngelica  seed,  has  been  used  in  medicine.  It  consists  of  the 
^^^nipe  fruits  of  Angelica  Archangelica.  The  cremocarps  are  ovoid, 
^^^pale  yellowish-brown,  from  4  to  8  mm.  in  length,  flattened  upon 
the  commissural  face,  and  in  transverse  section  show  6  large 
I  viliae  or  oil  canals;  the  odor  and  taste  are  similar  to  Angelica 

^^^^-oot.     They  yield  about  1   per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  having  a 
^^^Kimilar  composition  to  that  obtained  from  the  roots. 
^^^F      Herba  Angelic-e.— The  dried  leaves  and  flowering  tops,  of 
I  Angelica  Archangelica,  yield  about  0.1  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil 

and  are  used  similarly  as  the  roots  and  fruits  of  Angelica. 

SUMBUL. — The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  Ferula  Sumbul 
(Fam.  Umbelliferte).  a  perennial  herb  indigenous  to  Turkestan. 
The  drug  is  exported  by  way  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  com- 
monly known  as  musk-root. 

Descrjption. — In  cylindrical,  sometimes  branched,  transverse 
segments,  3  to  10  cm.  in  length  and  1.5  to  7  cm.  in  diameter,  ver\' 
light;  extemaily  light  to  dark  brown,  distinctly  anmdate,  peri- 
derm easily  separable;  the  upper  part  of  the  rhizome  with  occa- 
sional circular  scars  and  leaf- remnants  consisting  of  stout  fibers: 
^^^^^clure  short,   fibrous   but   irregular;   internally,   light   yellow, 
^^^^^esinoiis.  spongy,  porous,  arrangement  of  wood  irregular,  due  to 
^^^knomalous  secondary  cambiums,  bark  dark  brown,  about  0.5  mm. 
^^^*  in  thickness;  odor  musk-like;  taste  bitter,  pungent. 

I.NNER  Structure. — Epidermal  cells  having  yellowish-brown 
walls;  thick  cortex  consisting  of  the  irregularly  twisted  tissues 
mot  leptomc  and  parenchyma,  among  which  are  the  large,  uniseri- 
,  olco-resinous   secretion   canals;   xylem   made   up   of   easily 
irable  radiate  wood  wedges,  between  which  are  the  starch- 
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bearing  medullary  rays  and  oleo-resin  canals,  the  latter  contain- 
ing a  reddish-brown  or  brownish-black  resinous  substance,  simi- 
lar to  that  found  in  the  canals  of  the  cortex ;  pith  small. 

Powder. — ( Irayish-brown  or  dark  brown;  tracheae,  from  0.03u 
to  0.100  mm.  in  width,  and  having  scalariform  perforations,  oc- 
casionally simple  i)ores;  large  irregular  brownish-black  fragment -* 
of  oleo-resinous  secretion  canals ;  occasional  fragments  of  yello\\  - 
ish-brown  epidermal  cells ;  numerous  yellowish-browm  and  red- 
dish-brown fragments  of  olco-rcsin ;  long,  narrow  fragments 
consisting  of  more  or  less  collapsed  leptome  or  sieve  tissue;  occa- 
sional fragments  of  well  defined  parenchyma  with  a  few  nearly 
spheroidal  starch  grains,  from  0.003  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter. 

CoxsTixrENTS. — Volatile  oil  having  the  taste  uf  peppermint. 
from  0.3  to  1  per  cent. ;  two  bakamic  resins,  one  .soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  having  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  root,  the  other  soluble  in 
ether;  umhcllifcron ;  a  bitter  principle;  fixed  oil  17  per  cent.: 
ash  about  8  per  cent. ;  starch  and  several  acids,  as  angelic,  valer- 
ianic and  methyl-crotonic. 

ASAFKTTDA.-ASAI'(KT1DA.   ASA   FcKTIDA.— A   gum 

resin  o])tainc(l  from  the  roots  of  l-'cnila  Asaftetida,  Ferula  f<.vtid:i 
and  other  species  of  I'Vrula  (  I'ani.  UnibclliferaO,  perennial  her')- 
indigenous  to  eastern  l\Tsia  and  western  Afglianistan.  Asafelidi 
is  obtained  hv  incisiiii:  the  crown  <»f  ilu-  root,  when  the  truin-rtsin 
exudes,  hardens  and  is  then  scraped  from  the  root.  It  is  exporlo  : 
by  way  of  r)onil)ay. 

1  )rs(Kii'Tio.\.  Ill  irrci^ular  nias^^es  composed  of  tear^.  from 
1  to  2.5  cm.  in  diameter,  which  wlien  fresh  are  tough,  yc-lKiwi^h 
white  and  translucent  or  milky  white  and  ()])a(|ue,  changing  grad- 
ually to  pinkish  and  tinally  reddish-brown,  and  becoming,  on 
drving,  hard  and  l)rittle:  internallv  vellowish  and  tran>lucent  or 
milky  white  and  opaque;  odor  jKTsistent.  alliaceous;  taste  biller. 
alliaceous  and  acrid. 

Asafetida  has  been  >een  recently  on  the  market  in  the  fonii 
of  a  soft  mass,  sometimes  almost  semi-liquid. 

Asafetida  yields  a  milk-white  emulsion  when  triturated  with 
water,  which  becomes  yellowish  on  the  addition  of  solutions  of 
the  alkalies.     Treated  with  >tron^  hvdrochloric  acid,  the  filtrate 
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ilie  dark  coi'ui.l   u^^hkius  ^^iu^  i^.'"'!'-    ^ubbtanccs,  ilirougli  which 

ihe  X-tays  do  ciui  pi:ini.raic.  A,  mass  oi  ordinary  gum  resin  willi  con- 
tiderahlc  inofKanic  material.  U,  selected  tears,  which  are  almost  wholly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  C.  siony  Asafetida,  consisting  of  fragments  of  gypsum 
whicli  have  Wn  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  Asafeiida. — After  Wilbcri. 
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gives  a  blue  fluorescence  on  making  it  alkaline  with  ammonia 
water  (distinguishing  it  from  ammoniac).  The  freshly  fractured 
surface  gives  a  greenish  color  on  the  application  of  a  few  drops 
of  40  per  cent,  nitric  acid  solution  (distinguishing  it  from  gal- 
banum). 

Not  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  Asafetida  should  dissolve  in 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  becomes  cherry-red,  upon  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  phloroglucinol  and  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  Asa- 
fetida becomes  olive  green,  upon  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  (absence  of  most  foreign  resins).  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  Asafetida  is  colored  bluish-green  upon  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloride  acid,  the  color  fading  upon 
standing  (absence  of  galbanum).  An  aqueous  emulsion  is  no: 
colored  red  upon  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hvpobro- 
mite  (absence  of  ammoniac).  A  petroleum  benzin  solution 
should  not  give  a  bluish-green  color  upon  shaking  it  with  a 
solution  (1  in  20)  of  copper  acetate  (detection  of  colophony). 

In  order  to  powder  Asafetida  it  is  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
higher  than  30°  C.  or  placed  over  freshly  burnt  lime.  It  is  com- 
minuted, preferably  at  a  low  temperature,  and  diluents  of  siarcli 
of  magnesium  carbonate  are  sometimes  added,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  in  the  powdered  form.  It  should  be  kept  in  tightly 
closed  bottles.  In  a  glycerin  mount  the  powder  shows  irregular 
grayish  (or  gray  streaked  with  brown)  fragments  which  arc 
opaque  and  become  milky  white  on  the  edge  from  the  presence 
of  oil. 

Constituents. — About  60  per  cent,  of  a  reddish-brown  amor- 
phous resin  (consisting  of  the  ferulaic  ester  of  asa-resinotanncli. 
yielding  on  dry  distillation  umbelliferon ;  on  treatment  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  resorcin.  and  on  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate,  prr- 
tocatechuic  acid ;  from  3  to  6.7  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil.  con- 
sisting in  part  of  hcxenyl  suli)hide.  hexenyl  disulphide.  pinene  ar.«! 
cadincnc,  and  to  which  the  odor  of  the  drug  is  due:  aiumt  1.2^ 
per  cent,  of  ferulaic  acid  (chemically  related  to  vanillin,  eu.^en"' 
and  cinnaniic  acid),  which  occurs  in  iridescent,  tasttrless.  odorles- 
needles  and  yields  on   fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide,  acetic. 
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oxalic  and  protocatechuic  acids.  The  drug  also  contains  0.06 
per  cent,  of  vanillin ;  0.60  per  cent,  of  free  asa-resinotannol,  and 
formic,  acetic,  valerianic  and  malic  acids ;  and  ash  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Adulterants. — Asafetida  frequently  contains  other  gum 
resins  as  galbanum  or  ammoniac,  colophony  or  fragments  of 
vegetable  tissues,  red  clay,  sand  and  stones;  it  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  dirty  white,  gritty  masses  of  gypsum,  at  other 
times  with  barley  or  wheat  flour  or  translucent  gums.  Recently 
it  has  been  adulterated  with  pieces  of  rose-colored  marble. 

AMMONIACUM.— GUMMIRESINA  AMMONIACUM, 
AMMONIAC. — A  gum-resinous  exudation  from  Dorema  Am- 
moniacum  (Fam.  Umbelliferae),  a  perennial  herb  indigenous  to 
central  and  eastern  Persia  and  the  deserts  near  the  Arabian  Sea. 
The  gum-resin  occurs  in  secretion  canals  throughout  the  plant, 
and  exudes  as  a  result  of  insect-punctures  and  hardens  upon  the 
stems  and  petioles.  Most  of  the  drug  is  sent  to  Bombay,  where 
it  is  garbled,  and  then  shipped  to  London  and  various  points  in 
Europe. 

Description. — In  irregular,  somewhat  rounded  tears,  from 
5  to  20  mm.  in  diameter,  occasionally  agglutinated  into  larger 
masses;  externally  pale  yellowish-brown,  brittle  when  cold  and 
breaking  with  a  flat,  conchoidal  and  waxy  fracture;  internally 
yellowish-white  or  light  yellowish-brown ;  odor  distinct ;  taste 
bitter  and  acrid. 

When  triturated  with  water  it  yields  a  yellowish-white  emul- 
sion, becoming  reddish-violet  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  The  aqueous  emulsion  is  col- 
ored yellowish,  becoming  brown  upon  the  addition  of  a  solution 
of  sodium  hydrate.  If  1  part,  of  finely  powdered  ammoniac,  is 
boiled  with  15  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  filtered, 
and  ammonia  water  added  until  there  is  an  excess,  the  solution 
should  not  show  a  blue  fluorescence  (absence  of  galbanum). 

Constituents. — A  volatile  oil,  from  0.2  to  0.4  per  cent. ;  an 
acid  resin  (which  is  an  ester  of  ammoresinotannol  and  salicylic 
acid)  and  an  indifferent  resin,  from  60  to  70  per  cent.;  a  gum 
resembling  acacia,  from  12  to  16  per  cent. ;  a  trace  of  free  sali- 
cylic acid;  several  volatile  acids,  acetic  and  caproic;  ash  from 
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2  to  10  per  cent.    None  of  the  constituents  contain  either  sulphur 
or  umbelliferon. 

GALBANUM.— GUMMIRESINA  GALBANUM.  GAL- 
BANUM-(jUMMIHARZ. — A  gum-resinous  exudation  from 
Ferula  galbaniflua  and  probably  other  species  of  Ferula  (  Fam. 
Umbelliferse),  perennial  herbs  indigenous  to  the  prairies  of 
northern  and  western  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  The  gum-resin 
occurs  in  schizogenous  secretion  canals  throughout  the  plant  and 
exudes  as  a  result  of  natural  wounds  to  the  trees,  the  exudation 
being  sometimes  facilitated  by  incising  the  stems  above  the  roots. 
The  product  is  collected,  shi'ppcd  to  either  Asia  Minor  or  Bom- 
bay from  whence  it  is  exported  to  London,  Trieste,  and  Marseilles. 

Description. — Occurrini^  in  irregular  masses,  occasionally 
in  tears,  usuall}'  admixed  with  fragments  of  vegetable  tissues : 
from  0.5  to  7  cm.  in  diameter ;  externally  bluish-green  or  orange- 
brown  to  almost  brownisli-])lack,  somewhat  oily  on  the  surface: 
becoming  soft  ancl  sticky  by  the  heat  of  the  hand;  when  cold, 
dry  and  brittle;  fracture  somewhat  granular  and  waxy;  inter- 
nally light  yellow  or  grayish-brown  and  shiny;  odor  balsamic: 
taste  bitter  and  acrid. 

Galbamnn  i<  only  ])artly  soluble  in  water  or  aLH)h(>l.  When 
triturated  with  water,  it  viclds  a  turbid  milkv  fluid,  which  upon 
the  addition  of  a  droj)  of  aninioiiia  water,  assumes  a  hlui>h 
fluorescence.  I'pon  boiling  galbanum  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
allowing  the  solution  stand  for  an  hour  it  becomes  of  a  brigli! 
red  color,  changing  to  dark  violet  u])on  the  addition  of  an  eoual 
amount  of  alcohol  and  heating  to  (>0''  C\ 

In  order  to  ])owder  galbannm  the  same  means  are  emj>loye<l 
as  described  tuider  asafetida. 

CoxsmrKNTS.-  A  volatile  oil.  9.3  i)er  cent.;  a  resin  soluble 
in  alcohol,  63.3  per  cent.,  which  consists  of  20  per  cent,  of  com- 
bined umbelliferon,  30  per  cent,  of  galbaresinotannol,  and  0.23 
per  cent,  of  free  umbelliferon;  i^iini  and  impurities.  27  per  cent.; 
and  ash,  16  to  20  ])cr  cent. 

/ETHUSA  CYNAIMIWI  OR  F(K  )i;s  PAR.sLFY. -This 
umbelliferous  plant  is  indigenous  to  luirope  and  a  conmion  gar- 
den weed  in  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada.    Manv  cases 
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of  poisoning  have  been  attributed  to  the  misuse  of  the  leaves  of 
this  plant  for  parsley.  It  contains  a  volatile  alkaloid,  resembling 
coniine  in  its  physical  and  chemical  properties.  It  also  contains 
a  small  amount  of  d-mannitol.  — Power,  Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc,  1905,  p.  1461. 

a:XAXTHE  CROCATA  OR  EUROPEAN  WATER 
HEMLOCK. — A  common  European  plant  (Fam.  Umbelliferse), 
growing  in  wet  and  marshy  places,  and  even  growing  in  water. 
The  roots  from  their  resemblance  to  parsnips,  have  l)een  the  cause 
of  frequent  and  sometimes  fatal  poisoning.  It  has  been  used 
with  beneficial  results  for  the  poisoning  of  rats  and  moles.  The 
poisonous  property  ai)pears  to  reside  in  tlie  neutral  portions  of 
the  petroleum  and  ether  extracts  of  the  resin.  It  does  not  con- 
tain an  alkaloiii.  'I'he  constituents  of  the  j^lanl,  besides  consider- 
able amoinus  of  cane  sugar,  dextrose  and  hevulose,  were  found 
to  comprise  a  volatile  oil;  a  colorless,  crystalline  substance,  which, 
on  keei)ing,  assumed  a  ]nirplc  color;  salicylic  acid;  triacon- 
tane ;  hentriacontane ;  a  phytosterol ;  a  phytosterol  glucoside ;  and 
a  mixture  of  fatty  acids. —  Power,  Pharm.  Jour.,  1911  (S/),  p. 
296. 

CICUTA  MACL'LATA  OR  AMh:RICAN  WA  lER  HEM- 
LOCK.— A  biennial,  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  wet  and 
marshy  places  of  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
produces  a  cluster  of  thick  tuberous  roots,  a  hollow,  somewhat 
purplish  stem,  attaining  a  height  of  1  to  2  m..  bearing  pinnately- 
compound  leaves  and  large  umbels  of  white  flowers.  This  plant 
is  probably  responsible  for  more  cases  of  poisoning  in  the  United 
States  than  any  other  i)lants  apart  from  the  poisonous  Amanitas. 
The  herbage  is  often  destructive  to  cattle  and  many  children 
have  eaten  the  leaves  mistaking  them  for  sweet  cicely  (Osmo- 
rhiza),  or  Angelica  and  the  fleshy  roots  have  been  mistaken  for 
parsnips  and  Jerusalem  artichokes.  I'or  illustrations  of  the  habit 
and  inner  structure  of  thi<i  ])lant.  consult  Kraemer's  A])plied  and 
Economic  P>otany,  p.  642.  It  is  said  that  the  root,  when  dried, 
loses  its  active  principle.  The  toxic  constittient  appears  to  be  a 
yellowi.sh,  amorphous  substance,  cicutoxine.  It  aNo  contains  a 
volatile  oil  and  umbelliferon.     The  fruits  of  Cicuta  vield  from 
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3.8  to  4.8  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  having  an  odor  resembling 
chenopodium.  They  also  contain  a  volatile  alkaloid,  resembling 
coniine,  which  is  said  to  be  present  in  the  stems  and  leaves. 

CORNACEiE.    OR    DOGWOOD    FAMILY. 

A  small  family  of  shrubs  and  trees,  comprising  85  species.  The 
leaves  are  simple  or  opposite,  and  the  flowers  are  arranged  in 
cymes  or  heads,  which  in  the  case  of  the  flowering  dogwood 
(Cornus  florida)  are  subtended  by  4  large,  petal-like,  white  or 
pinkish  bracts.  Among  the  histological  characters,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned.  The  pericycle  contains  either  isolated  groups 
of  bast  fibers  or  it  is  made  up  of  a  composite  and  continuous  ring 
of  sclerenchyma.  The  tracheae  possess  very  narrow  lumina  and 
are  marked  by  scalariform  perforations.  The  walls  of  the  wood 
fibers  possess  either  simple  or  bordered  pores.  The  medullary 
rays  are  from  1  to  5  cells  in  width.  Secretory  elements  are  sel- 
dom present,  although  in  Nyssa  secretory  cells  occur  in  the  leaves, 
and  in  Mastixia  secretory  canals  are  found  in  the  pith.  The 
epidermal  cells  of  both  leaf  surfaces  are  provided  with  papilL^e, 
and  the  walls  are  sometimes  metamorphosed  to  mucilage.  A 
distinct  hypodermal  layer  is  not  infrequently  developed  beneath 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  occasionally  special  idiohlasts. 
containing  crystals  are  developed.  Calcium  oxalate  is  usually 
secreted  in  form  of  rosette  aggregates,  solitary  crystals,  or  micro- 
cr>'stals.  The  non-glandular  hairs  are  mostly  unicellular  and  arc 
sometimes  provided  with  verrucose  thickenings  of  the  cuticle. 
Glandular  hairs  of  a  number  of  special  forms  are  present. 

CORNUS.— DOGWOOD  r>ARK.— The  l>ark  of  the  flower- 
ing dogwood,  Cornus  florida  ( Fam.  Coniacecx),  a  small  {tl*c 
quite  common  in  dry  woods  of  the  eastern  United  States  am! 
Canada,  producing  in  the  spring,  clusters  of  small  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre,  consisting-  of  4  corolla-like  bracts:  aUM 
in  the  fall  a  cluster  of  scarlet,  drupaceous  fruits.  The  bark  r>f 
both  the  stem  and  roots  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  medicine  and 
was  employed,  during  colonial  times,  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 
The  root  bark  is  ])referre(l.  It  is  n<nally  collecte<|  in  \\\c  fall 
and  carefully  (lrie<l. 
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Description. — Root  bark,  in  quills  or  transversely  curved, 
chip-like  fragments,  from  0.5  to  5  cm.  in  length,  0.5  to  1  cm.  in 
width,  bark  1  to  4  mm.  in  thickness;  externally  dark  or  red- 
dish-brown, longitudinally  furrowed,  more  or  less  scaly,  and  occa- 
sionally transversely  fissured ;  inner  surface  pinkish-  or  purplish- 
brown,  distinctly  striate,  with  prominent  lenticular  elevations; 
fracture  short;  outer  bark  light  brown  having  yellowish  stone 
cells,  inner  bark  light  purplish-brown;  odor  slight;  taste  bitter 
and  astringent.  The  stem  bark  usually  occurs  in  quills  having 
externally  a  dark  gray  or  reddish-brown  color  and  internally  a 
thin,  radiate,  whitish  inner  bark. 

Inner  Structure. — Several  layers  of  thick-walled  pericam- 
bial  cork,  having  in  the  thinner  pieces  the  remnants  of  an  endoder- 
mis,  the  outer  walls  of  the  latter  being  considerably  thickened; 
primary  cortex  of  several  layers  of  thin-walled  parenchyma  con- 
taining either  starch  or  tannin ;  inner  bark  of  wedges  of  leptome 
and  parenchyma  separated  by  starch-bearing  medullary  rays,  1 
cell  in  width.  The  stem  bark  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
solitary  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  parenchyma  cells  of  the 
cortex;  and  by  the  presence  in  the  inner  bark  of  several  inter- 
rupted circles  of  tangentially-elongated  groups  of  bast  fibers. 
The  fragments  of  wood  show  spiral  tracheae,  tracheids,  and 
thick-walled  wood  fibers. 

Constituents. — A  crystalline  bitter  principle,  cornin,  which 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  a  tasteless  resin,  insoluble  in 
water  and  soluble  in  hot  alcohol;  tannic  acid,  3  per  cent.;  gallic 
acid;  and  an  orange-colored  fixed  oil.  The  so-called  cornin  is  a 
hydro-alcoholic  extract  prepared  from  the  drug  and  is  a  mixture 
of  principles. 

Literature. — Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1909,  p.  318. 

ERICACEiE,    OR    HEATH    FAMILY. 

A  large  family  of  nearly  1,500  species,  mostly  erect  or  pros- 
trate shrubs,  occasionally  small  trees,  or  sometimes  herbs,  and  of 
very  wide  geographic  distribution.  The  plants  vary  in  their 
morphological  characters,  the  leaves  being  deciduous  or  ever- 
green, the  flowers  regular  or  nearly  so,  and  the  fruit  a  capsule, 
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berry  or  drupe.  The  tracheae  usually  have  small  lumina,  and  the 
waits  are  provided  with  either  scalariform  perforations,  bordered 
or  simple  pores.  The  wood  and  bast  fibers  have  as  a  rule  bor- 
dered pores.  Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  rosette 
aggregates  or  solitary  crystals.  Both  glandular  and  non-glandular 
hairs  occur  of  a  variety  of  forms. 

The  family  can  be  divided  on  morphological  grounds  into  3 
sub- families.  1,  The  r^RTCACKK  proper,  in  the  flow^crs  of  which 
the  calyx  is  free  from  ihe  ovary,  and  the  stomata  are  surrounded 
by  more  than  2  epidermal  cells.  This  sul>family  includes  Rhodo- 
dendron, Kalmia,  l''pi|L:^<Ta,  Ciaultheria,  and  other  heath-like  plants. 
2,  The  Vacciniack.i-,  or  whortle-berry  sub-family,  in  the  flowers 
of  which  the  calyx  adheres  to  the  ovary,  the  latter  developinjij 
into  an  edible  berry-like  fruit,  surmounted  by  the  short  calyx 
teeth.  The  plants  of  this  family  are  furthermore  distinguished 
by  the  stomata  having  2  neighboring  or  subsidiary  cells  which  lie 
parallel  to  the  pore.  This  sub-family  includes  the  blueberry  and 
huckle])errry  plants.  3,  The  Monotroi^ack.k,  or  Indian  pipe  sub- 
family. 11iese  well-known  saprophytes  are  free  from  chloro- 
phyll and  inchide  the  Indian  pipe  and  beech  drops.  Some  writer*^ 
divide  the  Mricacex,  ])y  placint^  tliose  i)lants  in  which  the  flower^ 
have  a  |)oly])elal()Us  corolla  into  a  sub-family  by  themselves.  The 
latter  include  the  Pvrolack.i:.  which  coiri]>rises  about  20  species, 
including-  Pyrola.  riiiniai)liila  and  ])o>^i1)ly  2  other  genera. 

CIIIMAIMIIF.A.--  rirSlSSi:\\  A  OR  PRIXCK'S  IMXK.  - 
'['he  dried  leaves  of  Cliinia])liila  umhellata  (Fani.  F.ricacere.  sub- 
fam.  Pyrolace;e),  a  i)erennial  herb  indijc:enous  to  the  I'nited 
States  and  southern  Canada  and  northern  luiro[)e  and  Siberia. 

Dkscription.-  -Lanceolate  or  oblanceolate,  2.3  to  3  cm.  in 
length,  8  to  18  mm.  in  breadth:  summit  obtuse  or  acute;  base 
acute  or  cuneate ;  margin  shar|)ly  serrate:  upper  surface  dark 
green,  not  mottled,  i^labrons.  shiny  :  midrib  and  veins  depressed, 
the  latter  diverging  at  an  angle  of  about  60'^  and  uniting  with 
each  other  near  the  margin :  under  surface  yellowish-green : 
petiole  about  1  mm.  in  length;  texture  coriaceous,  brittle;  odnr 
slight ;  taste  astringent,  bitter. 

Innkr  STKrcTUKE. —  .^ee  i'ig.  214. 
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Powder. — Yellowish-green,  or  dark  green;  calcium  oxalate 
in  rosette  aggregates,  from  0.035  to  0.060  mm.  in  diameter;  char- 


^3fCCEC:^ 


riG.  214.    Chmaihl 
intcrnixle:   £]>,  th    k        II 
dermis   compu^etl      f     ! 
parencliyma  travc       1  1 
«f  the  cells  in  se      al     f 
clil'>ro|)Iaslids  wlu  I 
malerial  Ihere  arc  ll> 

tion   cif  a  |>orti<>n      f    I 
thickened  parenchjmo,    nl 
which  ciintain  ros  tt    agg 
tion  of  the  venir  1     p  d 
D,  surface  view  of  the  d 
of  the  epidermal  cells,  and  the  characlcristi 
ary  cells.     The  Ruard  cells  of  th. 


11    i    clk-nchym 

)        le  uir-si>accs  (A),  due  ti'  the  st'iiaralinn 

1  Idle   layers.     The  parenchyma  i-imlains 

lie        liDwn ;  anil  in  ihc  air-spaces  in  alcoholic 

lis  sphacni-crystals.     11,  transverse  sec- 

tl    of  an   iiiternode.   showint;   the   mmlerately 

d   with   very  thin-walk-d.  irregular  cells. 

S  t       of  calcium  oxalate.     C,  transverse  sec- 

1     ving  the  heavily  thickened  unier  walls. 

al     p  dermis  showing  the  thick,  porous  walls 

'    ■  nala  which  lack  subsidi- 

ilighlly  raised  alKive   the 


acteristic  thick-walled  cells  of  the  lower  epideniiis  having  hroaiUy 
elliptical  stomata,  which  lack  suhsidiarv  cells ;  mosophyll  cotttain- 
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ing  plastids;  parenchyma  containing  irregular,  reddish-brown 
masses  containing  tannin;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  of  stem  with 
relatively  thick  walls  associated  with  spiral  or  annular  tracheae; 
also  fragments  containing  a  purplish  pigment  which  is  colored 
yellowish-red  with  acids  and  bright  green  with  alkalies. 

Arbutin  is  a  bitter  glucoside,  which  crystallizes  in  needles  or 
prisms,  and  the  cells  containing  it  may  be  determined  by  the  use 
of  nitric  acid,  which  colors  them  orange-yellow  to  dark  reddish - 
brown.  It  occurs  distributed  in  the  cells  of  the  loose  mesophyll 
and  palisade  layers  of  Chimaphila.  Arbutin  yields  upon  hydro- 
lysis, glucose  and  hydrochinon.  The  latter  substance  is  sub- 
limable,  and  may  be  easily  obtained  as  a  microsublimate.  The 
sections  of  the  leaves  of  Chimaphila,  or  a  small  quantity  of  the 
powdered  leaves,  are  first  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  or  a  solution  of  emulsin.  If  the  material  thus 
treated  is  placed  upon  a  watch  crystal,  which  is  covered  with 
another  watch  crystal,  or  a  slide,  and  gently  heated  upon  an  iron 
plate,  or  a  strip  of  asbestos,  a  microsublimate  of  hydrochinon 
may  be  collected.  The  latter  consists  of  long  monoclinic  rods 
and  feather-like  aggregates,  which  polarize  light  with  a  brilliant 
play  of  colors.  Among  confirmatory  tests  the  following  may  be 
employed.  The  sublimate  cr\'stals,  under  a  cover  glass,  are  slowly 
soluble  in  cold  water ;  very  soluble  in  warm  water,  alcohol,  ether  or 
acetone.  I^Vom  the  latter  solution,  hydrochinon  crystallizes  in 
prisms.  The  crystals  are  furthermore  colored  reddish-brown  with 
ammonia  water,  and  light  green  with  a  solution  of  ferric  salts. 

CoNSTiTrENTS. — A  ucutral,  tasteless  principle  chimaphilin, 
occurring  in  golden-yellow  needles;  two  glocosides — arbutin  and 
ericolin  (sec  Uva-Ursi)  ;  several  other  crystalline  principles:  a 
volatile  oil ;  tannin  4  to  5  per  cent. ;  calcium  oxalate ;  ash  alK>iU 
5  per  cent. 

UVA-URSI.— RED  BKARIU^RRV.— The  leaves  of  Arctos- 
taphylos  Uva-Ursi  (Fani.  Ericaceae),  a  procumbent  shrub  indi.er- 
enous  to  Europe,  Asia  and  the  northern  United  States  anrl 
Canada. 

Descrii»tion. — Obovate,  spatulate,  18  to  30  mm.  in  length,  6  to 
10  mm.  in  breadth;  sunmiit  obtuse;  base  acute,  tapering;  margin 
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Fic.  215.  Arctostaphylo!  Uva-Ursi.  A.  transverse  5ection  of  pan  uf 
the  Mem:  C,  cells  of  cortex;  St,  pericyele  composed  of  sderenchymalous 
fibers;  L,  Icplomc;  H,  trachete;  Mp.  a  medullary  ray.  B.  transverse  sec- 
lion  af_petiolc:  Coll.  coUenchyma;  P.  large  elliptical  plates  of  parenchyma 
contaiDins  chloroplasts ;  L.  leptome;  H,  hadroine  or  woody  portion  of 
the  bundle.  C,  transverse  section  of  leaf:  Ed,  dorsal  or  lower  epidermis; 
P.  loose  mesophyil,  the  cells  of  which,  near  the  epidermis  are  palisadc- 
likc  and  toward  the  center  of  the  blade  are  more  nearly  isodiametric.  D. 
transverse  section  ot  ventral  portion  of  midrib :  Ep,  epidermal  cells ;  P. 
cells  containing  chloroplasis ;  Coll,  coUenchyma;  St,  stereome;  H,  had- 
romc-parenchyma.  E.  transverse  section  of  dorsal  portion  of  midrib:  I., 
portion  of  leptome;  the  other  letters  as  in  D.  F.  surface  view  of  epidermal 
cell*,  showinj;  the  stomata  and  surrounding  cells,  which  are  alike  on  both 
surfaces  of  the  leaf  blade.  G.  one  of  the  thin-walled  glandular  h.iirs  of  the 
slem.— After  Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1911,  p.  95. 
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entire,  slightly  revolute;  upper  surface  dark  green,  glabrous, 
finely  reticulate;  under  surface  yellowish-green;  petiole  about  3 
mm.  in  length,  slightly  pubescent;  texture  coriaceous,  brittle; 
odor  slight;  taste  slightly  bitter,  astringent. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  215. 

Arbutin  is  localized  in  the  loose  mesophyll  and  palisade  layers 
of  the  leaves  and  in  the  sub-epidermal  layers  of  the  petioles  and 
stems.  Its  presence  may  be  determined  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid, 
which  colors  the  cells  bright  yellow  or  dark  orange,  the  color 
gradually  fading.  Vanillic  acid  colors  the  cells  bright  red,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  leaves  of  X'accinium  myrtillus.  Sections 
of  leaves  of  Uva-Ursi  arc  colored  bluish-black,  with  freshly  pre- 
pared solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate,  distinguishing  them  from  the 
leaves  of  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idt-ea.  The  presence  of  arbutin  ma\ 
also  be  determined  in  the  leaves,  by  the  methods  of  microsublinia- 
tion  already  given  under  Chimaphila. 

Powder. — Vellowisli-grccn  to  olive-green;  fragments  of 
l)olygonal  epidermal  cells  associated  with  broadly  elliptical 
stomata,  about  0.035  mm.  in  length,  surrounded  by  5  to  8  neigh- 
boring cells ;  cells  of  mesophyll  with  chloroplastids  and  frequently 
irregular  masses  of  a  carbohydrate ;  fragments  of  fibrovasoular 
bundles  having  spiral  lrache:e,  and  narrow,  strongly  lignihed 
sclcrenchyinatoiis  fibers,  frequently  also  associated  with  crystal 
fibers  having  monoclinic  prisms,  from  0.00()  to  0.013  nnn.  in 
diameter :  numerous  fragments  made  up  of  cells  having  a  yellow- 
ish-brown content  which  are  colored  a  bluish-black  upon  the 
addition  of  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  ferrous  suli)hate. 

CONSTITUENTS.- -Two  glucosides — arbutin  and  ericolin ;  a 
crystalline,  resinous  principle  ursone;  tannin  about  5  per  cent.: 
gallic  acid ;  ellagic  acid ;  a  yellow,  crystalline  coloring  principle ; 
calcium  oxalate ;  ash  about  3  ])er  cent. 

Ariu  TIN  forms  colorless,  bitter  needles,  which  are  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  the  solutions  being  colored  azure  blue  upon 
the  addition  of  an  alkali  followed  by  phosphomolybdic  acid.  It 
yields  on  hydrolysis  hydroquinone  (arctuvin)  and  methyl  hydro- 
quinone   (see  also  Chimaphila'). 

Kricoi.in    is   a   yellow,   hygrosco])ic,   bitter   substance,    which 
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yields  on  hydrolysis  the  volatile  oil  ericinol.  Ursone  occurs  in 
tasteless  needles  insoluble  in  water  and  capable  of  being  sublimed. 
Allied  Plants. — Various  other  species  of  Arctostaphylos 
contain  principles  similar  to  Uva-Ursi.  The  leaves  of  trailing 
arbutus  (Epigaea  repens)  contain  ericolin  and  possibly  arbutin. 
Ericolin  occurs  in  a  number  of  species  of  Ledum  and  Rhododen- 
dron, and  European  huckleberry  (Vaccinium  myrtillus),  small 
cranberry  (Oxycoccus  palustris)  and  heather  (Calluna  vulgaris), 
all  of  Europe.  The  two  latter  plants  are  naturalized  in  New 
Jersey,  the  New  England  States  and  eastern  Canada.  A  number 
of  species  of  Rhododendron  contain,  in  addition  to  androme- 
dotoxin,  the  same  principles  found  in  Uva-Ursi.  Marsh  tea 
or  narrow-leaved  Labrador  tea  (Ledum  palustre),  growing  in 
the  northeastern  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  contains  ericolin,  arbutin,  an  ethereal  oil  (the 
principal  comi>onent  of  which  is  Ledum  camphor),  valerianic, 
acetic  and  butyric  acids. 

LiTERATrRE. — Tuumaun,  rharm.  Zeit.,  11X)6,  p.  737;  Pharm. 
Zentralh.,  1906,  p.  945. 

GAULTHERLA.— LOIJA  GAULTHERL^:,  SPRING  OR 
CREEPING  WLXTERGREEN,  AROMATIC  WINTER- 
GREEN,  TEABERRY  OR  CIIECKERBERRV.— The  leaves 
of  (jaultheria  procumbens  (T^am.  Ericaceae),  a  low.  slirub-like 
perennial,  producing  slencler  creeping  or  subterranean  stems, 
the  branches  ascending  and  from  5  to  15  cm.  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  and  evergreen,  the  flowers  are  white,  and 
axillary,  and  the  fruit  is  a  bright  red,  globular,  aromatic  berry. 
The  plant  is  exceedingly  common  in  coniferous  woods  throughout 
the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  plant  lies  in  its  volatile  oil,  which 
is  obtained  by  steam  distillation.  The  chief  sources  of  supply 
at  one  time  were  the  New  England  States;  it  is  now,  however, 
obtained  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  The  plants  are  collected,  chopped  into  small 
pieces,  mixed  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  about  12  hours, 
when  distillation  is  effected  by  means  of  a  copper  still.  The  oil 
is  generally  further  purified  by  rectification.     Owing  to  the  de- 
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mand  for  this  oil  and  the  high  prices  obtained  for  it.  it  is  fre- 
quently substituted  by  oil  of  birch  and  adulterated  with  methyl 
salicylate.  The  leaves  were  used  at  one  time  in  medicine,  but 
they  have  been  nearly  entirely  supplanted  by  the  oil. 

Description. — Leaves  oblong  or  obovatc,  from  2.5  to  5  cm. 
in  length,  and  from  1.3  to  3  cm,  in  breadth;  summit  acute, 
mucronate  tipped ;  margin  slightly  revolute  and  serrate  with  bris- 
tle tipped  teeth:  coriaceous;  upper  surface  dark  green  and  shin- 


Fic.  216  Gaulthtrid  procumlnns  \  entire  plant  showing  hnriici 
tally  creeping  stoluni  and  solitary  jxillary  llouers  B  flower  showjn 
hypoc rate ri form  corolla  (  stJmen  D  young  fruit  E  section  of  fru 
showing  the  bacealt  or  berr\  hkc  calyx  which  encloses  Ihe  true  fruit  c 
capsule.  1  leaf  showing  \enation  G  cross  section  of  leaf  showin 
epidermis  (e)  three  layers  of  palisade  cells  (p)  and  chlorenehyma.  (c' 
H,  cross-sectiim  nf  marKin  of  Itaf  showing  m  addition  a  large  group  > 
cells— \fier  Holm 


ing,  the  midrib  slightly  raised,  or  depressed,  under  surface  pale 
green,  with  3  to  4  pairs  of  veins  of  the  first  order  which  ciiverge 
at  an  angle  from  10"  to  SO"  from  the  midrib  and  imite  with 
each  other  near  the  margin;  odor  distinct,  aromatic;  taste  aro- 
matic and  astringent. 

Inner  STRUCTfRE. — See  Fig.  216. 

Constituents. — From  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  con- 
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sisting  chiefly  of  methyl  saHcylate.  The  oil  also  contains  1  per 
cent,  of  the  following  constituents:  tricontane;  an  aldehyde  or 
ketone  having  an  odor  like  cenanthic  aldehyde ;  cenanthic  alcohol ; 
an  ester  which  splits  up  into  cenanthic  alcohol  and  an  acid  result- 
ing by  oxidation  from  the  cenanthic  ketone.  CEnanthic  alcohol 
and  its  ester  possess  the  characteristic  odor  which  distinguishes 
true  oil  of  gaultheria  from  the  artificial  methyl  saHcylate. 
Literature. — Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1908,  p.  1. 

SAPOTACE^,     OR     GUTTA-PERCHA     FAMILY. 

A  family  of  about  300  species  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  evergreen,  the  flowers  are  regular, 
bisexual  and  occur  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  the  fruits  are 
berries.  The  plants  are  especially  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  laticiferous  sacs,  which  occur  in  rows  and  are  distributed  in 
the  pith  and  cortex,  and  accompany  the  vascular  bundles  through- 
out the  veins  of  the  leaves.  The  latex  is  composed  of  irregular, 
doubly  refracting,  amorphous  masses  of  caoutchouc,  which  when 
collected  and  dried  furnishes  the  gutta-percha  of  commerce.  To 
this  family  also  belongs  Achras  Sapota,  known  as  the  sapodilla 
tree  or  "bully-tree,"  which  is  indigenous  to  tropical  America,  and 
furnishes  the  sapodilla  plum.  The  latter  resembles  a  russet 
apple  in  color  and  size,  and  possesses  a  milky  acrid  juice  which 
disappears  when  the  fruit  matures  and  it  develops  a  sweet  taste 
and  is  edible.  The  seeds  of  the  sapodilla  are  sometimes  used  in 
medicine  and  the  latex  obtained  from  the  tree  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  chewing  gum. 

GUTTA  PERCHA.— GUTTA  PERTSCHA  OR  GUMMI 
PLASTICUM. — The  concrete,  milky  exudation  of  a  number  of 
species  of  Palaquium,  and  1  or  2  species  of  Payena  (Fam. 
Sapotaceae),  evergreen  trees,  indigenous  to  Indo-China  and  the 
East  Indies.  The  laticiferous  sacs  occur  in  the  pith  of  the  tree, 
and  there  are  various  methods  for  collecting  the  latex,  the  most 
usual  being  to  fell  the  trees,  and  make  a  series  of  incisions,  about 
3  cm.  in  depth  through  the  bark  to  permit  of  the  flow  of  the 
latex,  which  is  then  collected  in  suitable  receptacles.  The  product 
solidifies  forming  a  more  or  less  porous  mass.    This  is  then  placed 
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in  hot  water  and  kneaded,  so  as  to  remove  the  wood  and  other 
grosser  impurities.  It  is  tlien  converted  into  large  blocks,  weigh- 
ing  from  10  to  20  K..  which  are  shipped  to  Singapore  and  thence 
sent  to  London.  It  is  estimated  that  a  single  tree  will  yield  from 
1.5  to  8  K.  of  gutta  percha. 

The  crude  gutta  percha,  which  is  imported,  contains  consider- 
able impurities,  as  fragments  of  wood  and  even  a  quantity  of 
sand,  and  is  further  purified  before  it  is  finally  distributed. 

Description. — Purified  gutta  percha  comes  in  flattened  pieces 
of  variable  sizes,  and  about  8  mm.  in  thickness;  it  is  hard,  rather 
leathery,  somewliat  flexible  and  elastic,  sinking  in  water,  l>ecom- 
ing  plastic  at  65°  C.  and  very  soft,  capable  of  being  kneaded  at  a 
temperature  of  boiling  water  and  on  cooling,  assumes  its  original 
form.  Externally,  it  is  yellowish,  grayish-brown  or  dark  brown : 
porous,  somewhat  fibrous  and  may  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife: 
internally  it  is  grayisli-white  to  redcHsh-yellow  .ind  frcijuently 
witli  reddish-brown  streaks  of  darker  colored  material ;  odor 
slight,  and  somewhat  unpleasant. 

Ciutta  percha  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  sticks 
from  3  to  5  mm.  in  thickness,  liavini^  a  white,  i^ravish- white  or 
yellowish  color  and  being  somewhat  ])lial)le  and  elastic. 

(lutta  percha  is  usually  ])rcserved  under  water,  as  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  becomes  brittle.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  cold 
alcohol,  ether,  dilute  acids  and  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkalies. 
.\bout  *K.)  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  carbon  tetrachloride, 
carbon  disulphidc,  ])etrolenni  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine,  it  i'^ 
partly  soluble  in  boiling  akohol,  and  the  filtrate,  on  cooling  an«! 
evaporating,  leaves  a  crystalline  residue.  (^  lutta  ])ercha  is  not 
acted  on  by  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid;  on  the  other  hand  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acid  slowly  dissolve  it. 

C  oNSTiTrKNTS. — bVoui  80  to  S5  ])er  cent,  of  an  amorphous 
hydrocarbon,  gutta,  which  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  ether,  petro- 
leiun  ether,  paraffin  oil,  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Two  oxidation 
products  of  gutta,  viz.,  (a )  alban,  from  4  to  16  per  cent.,  which 
occurs  as  a  whitish  amorphous  resin,  and  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol : 
(b)  fiuavil,  from  4  to  6  i)er  cent.,  a  yellowish  amorphous  resin, 
soluble   in   cold    alcohol.      It    also   contains    a   complex    product. 
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guttan,  which  seems  to  resemble  gutta;  and  ash,  from  3  to  5  per 
cent.    Crude  gutta  percha  contains  in  addition  a  small  quantity 
of  tannic  acid  and  a  sugar-like  substance. 
Literature. — Zornig,  Arzn^sidrogen. 

S  T  Y  R  A  C  A  C  E  ^,    OR    STVRAX    FAMILY. 

A  small  family  of  about  75  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly 
indigenous  to  tropical  South  America,  a  few  representatives  being 
found  in  the  southern  United  States.  The  leaves  are  mostly 
sim])le  and  alternate,  the  flowers  are  regular  and  either  in  axillary 
clusters  or  racemes,  and  the  fruit  is  either  a  berry,  a  drupe  or 
a  capsule.  Very  many  of  the  plants  contain  a  benzoic  resin.  This 
occurs  in  lysigenous,  intercellular  secretory  receptacles,  which 
develop  in  the  wood  and  bark  as  a  result  of  certain  pathological 
phenomena.  Among  special  histological  characters  the  following 
are  of  some  importance.  The  cork  originates  either  in,  or  below 
the  pericycle,  the  latter  usually  containing  isolated  groups  of  bast 
fibers.  The  walls  of  the  tracheae  possess  scalarifomi  perforations 
or  simple  pores,  and  the  wood  fibers  are  usually  marked  by  bor- 
dered pores.  The  stomata  on  the  leaves  are  usually  unaccom- 
panied by  subsidiary  cells,  although  when  present  they  are  par- 
allel to  the  pore.  Non-glandular  hairs  are  either  stellate  or  in  the 
form  of  peltate  scales.  Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form 
of  ordinary  cr}'stals  or  as  rosette  aij;grei(ates.  Glandular  hairs 
are  wanting. 

IU!:NZ()1XL:M.— BKXZOIX.— A  balsamic  resin  obtained 
from  Stvrax  Benzoin,  and  probably  other  s])ecies  of  Styrax 
( Fam.  Sty racaceae ) ,  trees  indigenous  to  Java,  Sumatra  and 
Siam.  The  resin  flows  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  hardens, 
and  is 'then  collected,  the  commercial  varieties  being  known  as 
Siam  and  Sumatra  Benzoin,  the  former  being  preferred.  The 
composition  of  the  resin  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree, 
the  youngest  trees  yielding  the  best  product.  The  constituents 
of  the  commercial  resin  are  not  found  in  the  tissues  of  the  tree, 
but  appear  to  develop  as  a  pathological  product  due  to  an  injury 
of  the  trees  resulting  from  the  manner  of  incising  the  bark, 
although  probably  the  exposure  of  the  resin  to  the  air  has  an 
influence  on  the  con.stituents. 
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Sumatra  Benzoin. — In  irregular  masses  composed  of  yel- 
lowish- or  reddish-brown  tears  of  variable  size  and  a  reddish- 
brown  and  translucent  or  grayish-browm  and  opaque  matrix; 
brittle,  the  tears  internally  being  milky  white ;  becoming  soft  on 
warming,  and  yielding  benzoic  acid  on  sublimation;  odor  agree- 
able, balsamic,  resembling  that  of  styrax ;  taste  slightly  aromatic. 
About  75  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
or  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol. 

SiAM  Benzoin  occurs  in  concavo-convex  tears;  it  has  a 
vanilla-like  odor  and  is  almost  completely  soluble  in  solutions  of 
the  alkalies  or  in  alcohol;  it  is  further  distinguished  horn  the 
Sumatra  variety  in  not  containing  cinnamic  acid,  and  therefore 
does  not  yield  benzaldehyde  on  boiling  an  acidulated  solution  with 
potassium  permanganate. 

Powder. — Light  reddish-brown ;  consisting  mostly  of  irregu- 
lar nearly  colorless  purplish-red  fragments,  containing  rosette 
aggregates  of  small  rod-like  crystals.  Upon  heating,  in  a  watch 
crystal  or  on  a  slide  and  covering  with  a  slide  microsublimate 
crystals  of  benzoic  acid  are  obtained  (Fig.  36). 

Constituents  of  Sumatra  Benzoin. — ^About  7?  per  cent, 
of  a  resinous  substance,  ])enzoresin,  which  consists  of  two  esters: 
(a)  an  ester  of  cinnamic  acid  and  resinotannol  (92.^>  i>er  cenu. 
and  (b)  an  ester  of  cinnamic  acid  and  lx?nzoresinol.  Bcnzoresin 
on  decomposition  yields  30.3  per  cent,  of  cinnamic  ACin,  '4.: 
per  cent,  resinotannol.  which  is  soluble  in  a  concentrated  sodiuir. 
salicylate  solution,  and  3.2  per  cent,  of  benzoresinol. 

Sumatra  benzoin  also  contains  traces  of  l)enzaldehy(le  an*': 
benzol;  0.1  to  1  per  cent,  of  vanillin;  1  per  cent,  of  the  phenyl- 
propyl  ester  of  cinnamic  acid;  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  styracin  (cin- 
namic cinnamate)  ;  and  14  to  17  per  cent,  of  insoluble  matter 
consisting*  chicflv  of  woodv  tissues. 

C'onstjtuknts  of  Si  am  Hkn/oin. — It  consists  lar^t-lv  of  a 
resinous  substance,  siabcnzoresin,  which  is  composed  of  al>vj: 
90  per  cent,  of  an  ester  of  benzoic  acid  and  siaresinotannol.  aivi 
about  10  per  cent,  of  an  ester  of  benzoic  acid  and  benzoresinol 
Siabenzoresiii  on  saj)onitication  yields  38.2  per  cent,  of  benzhIv 
ACJD,  ?().7  per  cent,  of  siaresinotannol,  and  5.1  per  cent,  of 
benzoresinol. 
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Siam  benzoin  also  contains  0.3  per  cent,  of  a  neutral  aromatic 
liquid,  which  is  probably  an  ester  of  benzoic  acid,  the  nature  of 
the  alcohol  not  having  been  determined  as  yet;  0.15  to  1.5  per 
cent,  of  vanillin;  a  small  quantity  of  free  benzoic  acid,  and 
1.3  to  3.3  per  cent,  of  impurities  in  the  form  of  woody  tissues. 
Penang  Benzoin  has  an  odor  of  styrax,  and  in  composition  re- 
sembles Siam  benzoin.  It  contains  considerable  benzoic  acid, 
and  it  and  Palembang  benzoin,  also  from  Sumatra,  are  a  source 
of  benzoic  acid. 

Literature. — Ludy,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  1893,  p.  43;  Tschirch, 
Die  Harze  und  Harzbehalter. 

O  L  E  A  C  E  .E,     OR     OLIVE     F  A  M  I  L  Y. 

A  family  of  about  500  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  wide 
distribution.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  exstipulate,  being  either 
simple  or  odd-pinnate ;  the  flowers  are  2-  to  4-parted,  and  usually 
arranged  in  panicles ;  the  fruit  is  either  a  samara,  drupe  or  berry. 
Several  of  the  members  of  this  family  are  widelv  distributed 
in  the  United  States.  The  genus  Fraxinus  yields  a  number  of 
our  native,  hardy  and  most  ornamental  trees.  The  white  ash 
(Fraxinus  americana)  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  40  or 
even  50  M.  and  being  termed  the  Venus  of  the  forest,  the  oak 
being  known  as  the  Hercules.  To  this  family  also  belongs  the 
olive,  a  tree  indigenous  to  western  Asia,  and  probably  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  which  has  been  cultivated  from  remote  an- 
tiquity for  its  edible  fruit  and  the  fixed  oil  (olive  oil)  which  it 
yields.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  purplish  color. 
The  full  grown,  but  still  green  fruits  are  pickled  in  brine  and  sent 
to  market  for  table  use.  The  olive  fruit  is  in  general  structure 
like  the  peach  or  apricot,  the  sarcocarp  layer  containing  the  fixed 
oil.  The  endocarp  or  ''olive  stone"  is  not  infrequently  finely  com- 
minuted and  used  as  an  adulterant  of  pepper  and  other  spices, 
as  well  as  powdered  drugs.  Its  presence  is  easily  detected  by 
the  characteristic  stone  cells  (Fig.  64). 

Among  the  histological  characteristics  of  the  family,  the  fol- 
lowing are  of  some  importance  in  distinguishing  it  from  some  of 
the  related  groups.    The  fibrovascular  bundles  are  of  the  bicol- 
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lateral  type.  The  non-glandular  hairs  are  usually  peltate.  Cal- 
cium oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  small  acicular  or  prismatic 
crystals.  The  tracheae  usually  possess  simple  pores  only.  In  the 
mesophyll  of  the  leaves,  sclerenchymatous  fihers  or  spicular  cells 
are  frequently  developed. 

MANNA. — The  dried,  saccharine  exudation  from  the  stems 
of  Fraxinus  Ornus  (Fam.  Oleacea?),  a  small  tree  indigenous  to 
southern  Europe,  where  it  is  also  cultivated,  particularly  in  Sicily. 
Manna  is  ol)tained  hy  making  transverse  or  oblique  incisions  in 
the  bark,  the  exudation  flowing  down  the  side  of  the  tree  where 
it  hardens,  or  it  is  collected  in  special  receptacles.  Several  com- 
mercial varieties  are  recognized :  large  flake  manna,  consistinir 
of  light-colored  pieces  10  to  20  cm.  in  length;  and  small  flakf 
manna,  which  occurs  in  smaller  light  yellowish-brown  pieces.  The 
former  is  preferred. 

Description. — Tn  irregular,  3-sided,  more  or  less  elongated 
pieces;  one  side  being  smooth  and  concave;  externally  yellowish- 
white;  friable,  somewhat  waxy;  internally  whitish,  porous  and 
crystalline ;  odor  suggestive  of  maple  sugar ;  taste  sweet,  slightly 
bitter  and  acrid. 

C'oNSTiTrKNTS. — The  princij^al  constituent  is  niannitol  (80 
to  ^)0  per  cent.),  which  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  that  are 
solu])lc  in  water  and  sparingly  solul)le  in  alcohol :  on  sublimation 
it  yields  a  sweet,  syrupy  liquid,  inannitan :  the  solutions  of 
niannitol  do  not  ferment  nor  is  it  deconi])osed  with  dilute  acids. 
Manna  also  contains  a  green,  tluorescent  glucosidal  princi])le 
fraxin  (resembling  lesculin).  which  occurs  in  bitter,  colorless 
])risnis  that  are  solul)le  in  water  and  alcohol ;  dextrose,  as  high  as 
16  j)er  cent.;  nnicilage ;  resin,  and  1.3  to  4  per  cent.  ash. 

Alljki)  l*R()i)rcTS. — A  number  of  other  species  of  I'raxinus 
indigenous  to  lutrope  also  yield  manna.  The  term  **nianna"*  is 
aj)j)lied  to  a  nunil)er  of  exudations  obtained  from  different  sources 
and  of  varying  composition.  ( Consult  I'lbert  in  Zeils.  allgem. 
oesterr.  Apoth.  Ver.,  46,  p.  427,  1W8,  and  Apoth.  Zeit.,  24.  p.  44, 

1909.) 

For  crystals  of  niannitol,  consult  Kraemer's  Applied  and 
Fconomic  Botany,  p.  156. 
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Manna  of  inferior  quality,  known  as  "sorts,"  is  obtained  from 
incisions  lower  down  on  the  stem,  and  consists  of  brownish- 
yellow,  more  or  less  agglutinated  tears,  which  are  sticky  and  but 
slightly  crystalline. 

The  leaves  of  a  number  of  species  of  Eucalyptus  (Fam.  Myr- 
taceae)  secrete  a  manna-like  carbohydrate,  as  E.  Gunnii  and  E. 
resinifera.  (Consult  in  this  connection  the  plants  considered 
under  the  Coniferae,  Leguminosae  and  MyrtacecC.) 

CHIONANTHUS.— FRINGE  TREE  BARK.— The  bark  of 
the  root  of  Chionanthus  virginica  (Fam.  Oleacea?),  a  tall  shrub 
indigenous  to  the  southern  United  States  and  extensively  culti- 
vated. It  produces  a  deep  green,  glossy  foliage  and  delicate 
flowers  which  hang  in  loose,  drooping,  graceful  panicles.  It  is 
very  commonly  grafted  on  some  of  the  species  of  Fraxinus  when 
it  becomes  more  vigorous  and  attains  a  height  of  8  or  9  M.  The 
bark  of  the  root  has  been  used  by  the  eclectics  and  is  preferably 
used  in  the  fresh  condition,  although  the  recently  gathered  bark 
is  also  employed. 

Description. — Mostly  in  transversely  curved  pieces,  occasion- 
ally in  quills,  from  2  to  8  cm.  in  length,  0.6  to  3.5  cm.  in  width  and 
from  2  to  7  mm.  in  thickness;  hard  and  heavy;  outer  surface, 
yellowish-  or  reddish-brown ;  rough,  scaly,  occasionally  with 
numerous  lenticels  and  irregular  scars ;  inner  surface  light  yel- 
lowish-brown to  dark  reddish-brown,  distinctly  striate:  fracture 
short;  inner  surface,  waxy,  having  a  thin,  reddish-brown  corky 
layer,  outer  bark  thick,  whitish,  inner  bark  having  several  con- 
centric circles  of  stone  cells ;  odor  distinct ;  taste  very  bitter. 

Inner  Structcre. — Periderm  consisting  of  a  thick  layer  of 
thin-walled,  tangentially-elongated  cells,  some  of  which  possess 
a  yellowish-brown,  oily  content ;  primary  cortex  of  thick-walled 
cells  containing  numerous  starch  grains ;  inner  bark  with  several 
concentric  circles  consisting  of  small  groups  of  stone  cells  dis- 
tributed in  among  the  phloem ;  medullary  rays  1  to  3  cells  in 
width. 

Powder. — Light  yellowish-brown ;  fragments  of  sti^rch-bear- 
ing  parenchyma  numerous ;  occasional  groups  of  stone  cells,  the 
latter  occurring  in   large   plates   and   consisting   of   nearly   iso- 
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diametric  forms,  short  fibers,  and  more  or  less  oblong  cells,  wall? 
varying  in  thickness,  frequently  ver>'  thick,  lamellated  and  having 
branching  pores ;  occasional  fragments  of  yellowish-brown  cork 
cells ;  starch  grains  single  or  compound,  from  0.003  to  0.025  mm. 
in  diameter,  varying  from  spheroidal  to  somewhat  flattened  reni- 
form,  among  which  are  plano-convex  or  polyhedral  forms. 

Constituents. — The  drug  apparently  contains  a  bitter  gluco- 
side,  chionanthin ;  possibly  also  a  saponin ;  ash  from  4  to  5  per 
cent. 

Literature. — Schulz.  Pharm.  Zeitschr.  f.  Russl.,  1893. 

FRAXINUS.— WHITE  ASH  BARK.— The  bark  of  Frax- 
inus  americana  (Fam.  Oleaceae),  a  large  forest  tree  of  the  north- 
ern United  States  and  Canada.  Both  the  stem  and  root  bark? 
are  collected,  the  latter  being  preferred.  The  bark  is  colleaed 
in  the  spring,  from  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees  from  10  to 
25  years  of  age.  The  outer  periderm  should  be  removed.  Some- 
times the  root  bark  is  collected  at  the  same  time. 

Description. — In  nearly  flattened  pieces  from  10  to  15  cm. 
in  length,  2.5  to  7.5  cm.  in  breadth  and  3  to  10  mm.  in  thick- 
ness; outer  surface  reddish-brown,  irregularly  furrowed  and  with 
numerous  shallow  patches,  freciuently  with  the  yellow isb-gja) 
outer  periderm  present;  inner  surface  yellowish-brown.  nearU 
smooth,  somewhat  longitudinally  striate;  fracture  uneven,  shon- 
fibrous;  odor  slight,  aromatic;  taste  bitter,  slightly  aromatic  an<! 
acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — IVridenn  consisting  of  thick-wallpi. 
concavo-convex  and  somewhat  collapsed  cells  having  a  redilish- 
brown  amorphous  content ;  outer  layers  of  cortex  of  several  layc"- 
of  very  small  parenchyma  cells  containing  a  light  reddisli-brour. 
amori)hous  substance;  inner  and  middle  bark  of  coiicentru 
bands  of  sclcrcnchyma,  consistinc;^  of  radially-elongated  ^r(m}>>  «'t 
l)ast  hl)ers,  large  groups  of  stone  cells  in  which  are  iTidutlcl 
fretjuently  small  groups  of  bast  fibers  separated  by  ei^uall) 
broad  concentric  bands  of  leptome  and  parenchyma :  niediil- 
larv  ravs  1  to  7  rows  wide  and  3  to  20  rows  deen.  conia::^ 
in^-  either  a  colorless,  or  yellowish-brown,  c^ranular  or  aniornlmu- 
cniUent ;  stone  cells  very  irregular,  varying  from  0.050  l<>  ('.1'-' 
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mm,  in  length,  having  thick,  finely  lamellated,  and  slightly  porous 
walls;  bast  fibers,  attaining  a  length  of  1.2  mm.,  having  thick 
porous  walls,  wavy  margins  and  sharp  pointed,  more  or  less 
beaked  and  short  branching  ends. 

Constituents. — A  volatile  oil;  an  alkaloid;  several  resins; 
starch  and  sugar;  neither  tannic  nor  gallic  acids  are  apparently 
present. 

Literature. — Power,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1882,  p.  99; 
Edwards,  Ibid.,  p.  282. 

Allied  Drug. — The  bark  of  the  young  twigs  of  Fraxinus 
excelsior,  a  tree  growing  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  is  used  in 
European  countries.  It  is  collected  in  spring,  consists  of  quills 
having  a  thickness  of  2  to  3  mm.  The  bark  is  externally  grayish- 
or  grayish-green,  somewhat  scaly;  the  inner  surface  light  yellow- 
ish; the  fracture  is  fibrous;  taste  bitter  and  astringent.  It  con- 
tains a  crystalline  glucoside,  f raxin ;  a  crystalline  bitter  principle, 
f raxinin ;  and  tannic  acid  from  2  to  3  per  cent. 

OLEA  EUROP^A.— The  leaves  of  the  olive  tree  Olea 
europaea  (Fam.  Oleaceae),  were  employed  many  years  ago  as  a 
remedy  in  intermittent  fever,  and  quite  recently  attention  has 
again  been  directed  to  their  therapeutic  value  as  a  tonic  and 
febrifuge.  Both  the  leaves  and  the  bark  of  the  olive  tree  have, 
therefore,  been  subjected  to  a  complete  chemical  examination, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  isolation  of  a  large  number  of  new  and 
interesting  substances.  From  olive  leaves  have  been  isolated  a 
crystalline  substance,  oleanol. — Power,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  1908, 
pp.  891  and  904;  1913,  p.  2050;  also  Phann.  Jour.,  1908,  (8i), 
p.  714. 

LOGANIACE^,  OR  NU  X-V  OMICA  FAMILY. 

A  family  of  about  400  species,  which  are  widely  distributed. 
The  plants  are  variable  in  character,  ranging  from  annual  herbs 
to  trees,  some  being  twnning  and  woody  vines.  The  leaves  are 
simple,  the  flowers  regular,  having  tubular  or  somewhat  cam- 
panulate  corollas,  and  the  fruit  is  either  a  berry  or  capsule. 
According  to  Solereder  they  may  be  divided  into  2  principal  sub- 
groups:  (1),  The  Loganioideae,  including  Gelsemium,  Spigelia, 
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Strychnos,  etc.,  in  which  an  intraxylary  phloem  is  always  present 
and  glandular  hairs  are  wanting.  In  this  group  there  is  also  a 
superficial  development  of  cork.  (2),  The  Buddleioide^e.  includ- 
ing a  few  genera  in  which  glandular  hairs  are  present,  the  cork 
originates  in  the  pericycle,  and  there  are  no  strands  of  phloem 
in  the  pith.  Among  other  histological  characters  distinguishing 
this  family,  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  The  cork  is  fre- 
cjuently  lamellated.  There  is  usually  a  development  of  a  ring  of 
stone  cells  in  the  primary  cortex,  or  outer  layers  of  middle  bark, 
as  in  certain  species  of  Strychnos.  The  tracheae  possess  simple 
pores,  occasionally  scalariform  perforations,  except  when  the 
walls  are  in  contact  with  the  cells  of  the  medullarv  ravs,  when 
they  develop  bordered  pores.  The  walls  of  the  wood  fibers  have 
either  simple  or  bordered  pores.  Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted 
in  a  number  of  forms,  viz.,  ordinary  crj^stals,  styloids,  rosette 
aggregates,  acicular  or  microcrystals.  The  structure  of  the  leaf 
may  be  as  follows :  The  walls  of  the  upper  epidermal  cells  may 
be  metamorphosed  to  mucilage;  a  distinct  hypodermis  may  be 
developed;  in  the  mesoi)hyll  there  may  be  distributed  miicilajic 
cells  or  branched  spicular  cells;  the  outer  walls  of  the  lower 
epidermal  cells  may  l)e  papillose,  or  even  show  cork  formation. 
In  the  Lo^c^anioide?e  tlie  non-j:^landular  hairs  are  either  unicellular 
or  uiiiseriate,  those  in  Strychnos  having  a  specific  value.  Iii 
Spii:^clia  there  are  developed  stellate  hairs  composed  of  sin^li" 
united  cells,  which  are  inserted  upon  a  ninlticelhilar  stalk.  True 
i^landular  hairs,  having-  Hattened  heads,  are  only  found  in  l-U'l- 
(lleioide.'c. 

c;KLSi^MirM.--Yi':LL()\v  ji^ssAMixh:,  vi-:ll()\v  j.\- 

MIXK. — The  dried  rhizome  and  roots  of  (lelseniiuni  sciniK-r- 
virens  (  Fani.  LoganiaceaO,  a  smooth.  j)erennial  climber  of  liu 
southern  United  States  and  Guatemala.  The  druj^^  nIkuiM  i»^ 
collected  in  autumn. 

DKscRirxioN. — Rhizome  horizontal,  cylindrical,  usually  cut 
into  pieces  3  to  20  cm.  in  len.![^th,  4  to  30  mm.  in  diameter;  exter- 
nally lij:cht  brown,  also  somewhat  ])urplish-hrown.  longitudinal!/ 
wrinkled,  transversely  fissured;  uj>per  surface  with  few  stttn- 
scars ;  under  and   side  portions  with  numerous  roots  and  rrn-^t- 
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branch- scars ;  Ihe  bark  is  about  0.2  iiiiii.  in  thickness  and  su^l^ 
what  greenish. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Figs,  217  and  218. 

The  alkaloids  are  localized  in  the  epidemial  cells  and  in  ihe 
parenchyma  of  the  vascular  bundles,  and  may  be  somewhat  easily 
determined  (Fig.  219).  They  also  may  be  detected  by  the  ast 
of  certain  reagents.  A  solution  of  iodui  and  potassium  iodide 
gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate;  nitric  acid  colors  the  cells  a 


Fig,  218.    Transverse  section  of  gelsemium  near   the  camWum: 
jiarenchyma ;   S,  sieve;  C,  cambium;  Ca,  calcium  oxalaie  crystals;  SK, 
SF,  wood  fibers;  T,  tracheae;  MR,  medullary  rays. 

deep  yellow  and  in  which  needle-shaped  crj'stals  of  the  nitrate> 
may  separate;  solutions  of  platinic  chloride,  gold  chloride,  or 
picric  acid  form  yellow  precipitates ;  phosphomolybdic  acid  givf? 
a  yellowish-white  precipitate;  vanadic  and  sidphuric  acids  pro- 
duce a  red  color  which  is  slowly  changed  to  green.  Other  alka- 
loidal  reagents  al.io  may  be  employed. 

Powder. — Dark  yellow;  trachea?  with  simple  pores;  scleren- 
chyniatous  fibers  long,  narrow,  lignified ;  starch  grains  spheroidal. 
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from  0.004  to  0.010  mm.  in  diameter;  calcium  oxalate  in  long 
monoclinic  prisms,  from  0.015  to  0,030  in  diameter.  In  the 
powder  of  the  overground  stem  collenchymatous  cells,  containing 
chloroplastids,  are  present. 

The  following  test  is  rather  expeditious  in  obtaining  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  quantitative  value  of  the  drug.  One  gramme 
of  the  finely  powdered  gelsemium  is  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  a 
modified  Prolliiis  fluid  and  allowed  to  macerate  for  from  four  to 

snty-four  hours.  The  solution  is  filtered  into  a  small  separa- 
funncl  and  5  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid   (0.5  per  cent.) 


Fig.  219.  Gclsemium:  A  lonijiludinal  seclinn  of  the 
■ng  the  separation  of  acicular  crystals  of  tlie  nitrates  of  the  several 
alkaloids.  The  sections  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a  desiccator,  exposed 
lo  the  vapors  of  nitric  acid,  for  .iboiil  12  hours.  They  are  then  mounted 
in  paraJIin  oil,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours,  when  the  a.Ikaloid4 
should  separate  in  the  form  of  small  needles  throughout  the  parenchyma 
tissue.  Some  of  the  crystals  form  feather- shaped  aggregates  at  or  near 
the  edges  of  the  section,  as  shown  to  the  right  in  the  illustration. 


e  above  are  .fhown.  also,  the  long  prismatic  crystals  of  cakiu  .. 
_  n  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays,  which  are  unaffected  by  the 
E  of  the  acid.— .\fler  Tunmann.  Pflanzenmikrochemie. 
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■A,  and  after  separation  of  the  aqueous  solution  the  latter  is 
bted  with  5  c.c.  of  water. 

BA  few  drops  of  this  separated  soUilion  ( 1  drop  —  0.0000175 
me  alkaloids^  containing  the  alkaloids,  when  trealed  with 
b  following  reagents,  should  cause  the  reactions  noted: 
■  Mayer's  reagent  produces  an  immediate  yellow  precipitate- 
EAmmonium  molybdate  produces  a  lilue-colured  solution  which 
5  more  niarkeil  in  ;i  few  mimitt's  ;ind  ihc  rnlor  iii;l\  I:i-.t 
fa  numtwr  of  hours. 
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Picric  acid  produces  a  slight  yellowish  precipitate. 

lodin  and  potassium  iodide  solution  gives  an  orange-brown 
colored  precipitate. 

Constituents. — Two  alkaloids  of  great  toxicity,  the  one 
known  as  gelsemine,  crystallizes  in  silky  needles  and  on  the 
addition  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  heating  the  solution  is 
colored  reddish  and  then  dark  green;  the  other  gelseminine, 
occurring  in  amorphous  masses  and  forming  yellowish  amorphous 
salts,  is  colored  greenish  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  In  addi- 
tion the  drug  contains  traces  of  emodin  monomethyl  ether,  to- 
gether with  scopolctin  (a  monomethyl  ether  of  aesculetin).  A 
subsequent  investigation  on  the  constitution  of  scopoletin  has 
definitely  established  the  fact  that  it  is  4-hydroxy-5-incthoxy- 
coumarin. 

A  method  having  been  described  in  the  literature  for  the 
detection  of  ?esculin  by  micro-sublimation,  which  was  regarded 
as  being  specially  adapted  for  the  identification  of  gelsemiuni, 
the  opportunity  was  taken  of  correcting  several  errors  of  state- 
ment connected  therewith.  It  has  been  noted  by  Power  that 
gelsemium  contains  no  resculin,  and.  furthermore,  that  this  gluco- 
side  cannot  be  sublimed,  owine:  to  its  decomposition  on  heating. 
The  crystalline  sublimate  obtained  from  gelsemium  under  the 
specified  conditions  consists  of  sco])oletin. 

Gelsemiuni  also  contains  alxmt  0.5  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil: 
about  4  per  cent,  of  resins;  ])cntatriacontane;  a  phytosterol ;  a 
phytosterolin :  several  fatty  acids;  starch;  and  calcium  oxalate. 

T.iTKKATrKE.— Thompson,  Amer.  Jonr.  Pharm..  1899,  p.  422; 
Holm,  Merck's  Report,  VX)H.  p.  86;  Power,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.. 
1910,  p.  2223;  Ibid.,  1911,  p.  2131. 

XUX  VOMICA. — The  dried,  ripe  seeds  of  Strychnos  Nux 
vomica  (Fam.  T.oganiacese),  a  small  tree  native  of  the  East 
Indies  and  also  found  growinir  in  the  forests  of  Ceylon,  on  the 
Malabar  Coast  and  in  northern  Australia.  The  fruit  is  a  kind 
of  berry  with  from  three  to  five  seeds,  which  are  freed  from  the 
bitter  pulp  by  wasbini^,  and  dried  before  exportation. 

Description. — Orbicular,  compressed,  concavo-convex,  some- 
times irre.i::nl;irly  IkmU,  mari^iii  acute  or  rounded,  17  to  30  mm.  in 


1 
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pmeter,  3  to  5  mm.  in  iliickness;  externally  grayish-yellow  or 
Plyish-green,  covered  with  lon^  hairs  giving  the  seed  a  satinv 

1 

fi 

i 

1 

1 

1^.  220.    Original  packages  nf  Nux  Vomica  importtd  from  TnOia.— 
W                     Afur  3  phoiograph  by  Parke,  Davis  &  O.. 

lister,  sometimes  with  adhering  dark-brown  fragments  of  the 
fruit  pulp,  hiliim  near  the  center  of  one  side,  and  a  more  or  less 
distinct  ridge  resembling  a  raphe  extending  from  it  to  the  micro- 

J 
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pyle;  very  hard  when  dry,  tough  when  damp;  internally  whitish, 
homy,  endosperm  in  two  more  or  less  regular  concavo-convex 
halves,  embryo  small,  situated  near  the  micropyle,  and  with  two 
heart-shaped  cotyledons;  inodorous;  taste  intensely  and  per- 
sistently bitter. 

Inner  Structure. — The  epidermal  cells  of  the  seed-coat  are 
thick-walled,  very  porous  and  are  developed  into  long  hairs, 
attaining  a  length  of  1  mm.,  the  walls  being  nearly  straight, 
strongly  lignified  and  marked  by  longitudinal  pores  or  folds ;  an 
inner  layer  of  dark  brown  completely  collapsed  parench>Tna  cells. 
which  in  the  vicinity  of  the  raphe  are  somewhat  turgid  and  en- 
close a  fibrovascular  bundle;  the  cells  of  the  endosperm  are  of 
two  kinds,  those  near  the  outer  surface  being  more  or  less  rec- 
tangular, the  walls  swelling  but  slightly  in  water ;  and  those  below 
which  are  irregularly  polyhedral  and  having  walls  that  swell 
quite  perceptibly  in  water. 

The  walls  of  the  endosperm  cells  consist  of  cellulose,  are  ver\* 
thick  and  when  examined  with  certain  swelling  reagents  show 
not  only  lamellae,  but  a  radiate  structure  resembling  p)ores.  By 
some,  these  are  considered  to  be  protoplasmic  strands,  as  they  are 
easily  stained  with  the  aniline  dyes.  Kraemer  compares  them  to 
the  radial  clefts  of  the  starch  grains  of  wheat. 

The  endosperm  cells  contain  an  irregular  layer  of  protoplasm, 
in  which  is  enclosed  a  fixed  oil  and  aleurone  grains,  the  latter 
consisting  of  large  unequal  globoids. 

Powder. — (Fig.  221).  Grayish-white;  odor  slight;  taste  in- 
tensely and  persistently  bitter;  epidermal  cells  modified  to 
strongly  lignified  hairs;  endosperm  cells  containing  a  fixed  oil 
and  aleurone  grains.  Small,  nearly  spheroidal  starch  grains  occur 
in  the  tissues  of  adhering  fruit  pulp.  It  is  occasionally  adul- 
terated with  olive  endocarp  and  seeds  of  Metroxylon  vitiense. 

A  qualitative  test  having  some  quantitative  value  in  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  powdered  mix  vomica  is  as  follows:  0.100 
gramme  of  finely  powdered  nux  vomica  (calculated  to  contain 
2.25  per  cent,  of  alkaloids)  is  shaken  in  the  course  of  several 
hours  with  500  c.c.  of  water.  Ten  c.c.  of  this  solution,  dilutecl 
with  90  c.c.  of  water ;  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  dilute  solu- 
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tion  give  the  characteristic  bitter  taste  of  nux  vomica.  One  c.c. 
of  this  dilution  is  calculated  to  contain  0.0000045  gramme  of  the 
alkaloids. 

The  following  test  is  rather  expeditious  in  obtaining  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  quantitative  value  of  nux  vomica.     One 
,  gramme  of  the  powdered  drug  (calculated  to  contain  2.25  per 


^ 


KlC.  221,  Nux  Vomica:  H,  fr^ments  of  lignified  hairs  of  seed-coat; 
B,  baul  portion  of  hairs ;  E,  tliitk-walled  parenchyma  cells  of  endosperm 
containing  one  or  more  oil  globules  and  protoplasm;  P,  isolated  pro- 
toplasmic subslance   from  endosperm  cells. 

cent,  of  alkaloids)  is  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  a  modified  Prol- 
lius  fluid'  and  allowed  to  stand,  with  frequent  agitation,  from 
four  to  lwent>'-foiir  hours.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  into 
a  small  separatory  funnel  and  5  c.c.  of  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(0.5  per  cent.)  added,  and  after  separation  of  the  aqueous  solu- 


1  Etlicr,  60  c.i:. ;  alcohol.  7.5  c.c, ;  chbrot.irm,  30  c.c, ;  ammunia.  2,5  c.c. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connectloa  that  probably  the  modified 
Prolliue  solution  does  nol  extract  all  the  alkaloids  in  the  various  drugs 
equally  well. 
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tion  the  latter  is  diluted  with  5  c.c.  of  water.  This  solution  of 
10  c.c.  contains  0.00225  gramme  of  the  alkaloids  of  nux  vomia. 
Calculating  20  drops  as  being  equivalent  to  1  c.c,  we  have  20  X 
10  c.c.  =  200  drops.  Then  200  drops  of  liquid  contain  approx- 
imately .00225  gramme  of  alkaloids  and  1  drop  contains  ^  X 
.00225  =  .00001125  gramme.  A  few  drops  of  this  solution,  in 
a  watch  crystal,  should  give  with  the  following  reagents  dis- 
tinctive reactions. 

Mayer's  reagent,  a  pronounced  white  precipitate. 

Potassium  permanganate  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  purple  color 
that  is  evanescent. 

Potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  purple  color  that 
is  more  persistent. 

Gold  chloride  solution  gives  a  very  slight  yellow  precipitate. 

Constituents. — Ash  1  to  4  per  cent.;  chlorogenic  (formerly 
called  igasuric)  acid,  which  is  a  dibasic  acid  and  cr>-stallizes  in 
needles,  the  solutions  giving  a  green  color  with  solutions  of  ferric 
chloride;  1.5  to  5  per  cent,  of  alkaloids  consisting  of  strychnine 
and  brucine,  the  former  comprising  from  one-third  to  one-half  oi 
the  total  amount.     Strvchxine  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisiiiN 
and  gives  with  concentrated  sulj)huric  acid,  in  connection  with 
potassium  dichromate,  a  blue  or  violet  color.     Rri'cine   form- 
rectangular  octohedra  and  gives  a  deep-red  color  with  nitric  aci^l. 
A  ghicoside,  loganin.  is  i)resent  in  the  seeds  in  small  amount, 
but  it  is  found  in  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  to  the  extent  of  5  per 
cent.     The  alkaloids  are  probably  distributed   in   both  the  cell- 
contents  and  cell  wall.     Their  presence  in  the  wall  is  shown  b> 
the  use  of  iodin  solution  and  in  the  contents  by  the  use  of  potas- 
sium dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.     The  thick  cellulose  wall- 
give  the  hard,  horny  character  to  these  seeds,  as  also  the  date 
seed,     A  small  amount  of  starch  is  found  in  the  fragments  of 
adhering  pulp.     The  seeds  arc  sometimes  made  to  look  fresh  l>\ 
the  use  of  a  blue  dye  which  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol. 

Strychnine  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  orthorhombic  crystal 
from  alcoholic  solutions.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the 
various  acids,  as  well  as  double  salts  with  platinic  chloride  and 
i^old  chloride.     (.  )f  the  salts,  the  sulphates  are  commerciallv  the 
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important.  According  to  Rammelaberg'  there  are  three 
btrychmne  sulphates:  (1)  An  acid  salt,  with  two  molecules 
fof  water  of  crystallization  (C„H„N,0,.H,SO.  +  2H,0)  and 
r  crystallizing  in  needles,  crystal  form  not  given.  (2)  A  neutral 
j-.salt  with  5  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  [(CajH^NjO,);..- 
pHiSO,  +  5H,0],  oriliorhombic  (?),  from  hot  aqueous  Bolittions. 
B'<3)  A  neutral  salt  with  six  molecules  of  water  of  crj'stallization 


llfoii. 


Ct(C„H„N,0,),.H,SO,  +  6HX)|.  tetragonal,  ubuiined  from 
Raqueous  solutions  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  This  latter  is 
Icdie  most  characteristic  form  and  is  the  one  here  described.  At 
h25°  C.  one  part  of  strychnine  sulphate  is  soluble  in  31  parts 
t  of  water;  65  parts  of  alcohol;  and  MS  parts  of  chlorofonn,  It 
\is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  Crystals  oblained  on  a  microscopic 
tUde  from  solutions  in  water,  alcohol,  dilute  alcohol  or  a  mixture 
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of  alcohol  and  chloroform  vary  in  size  from  040  mm.  to  2,0 
mm.  (Figs,  222  and  223).' 

Strychnine  Sulphate. — ^Crjstals  from  aqueous  solution. 

Tetra^Efonal  trapezohedral :  a:  c  —  \:  312.' 

Forms  observed:  Base  (001);  and  pyramid  of  lh«  first  order 
(221). 

Angles:  Angle  321A22T  ^  24'  6'. 


Fiu.  223.  Strychnine  sulphate:  tetragonal  crystals  from  aquroai 
solution,  showing  basal  aspect  in  polarized  light.  Also  one  large  crystal 
of  a  second  form  (orthorhombic?)  of  strychnine  sulphate. 

Habit :  Crystals  commonly  tabular  on  the  base  atid  appear- 
ing as  square  plates.  Occasional  crystals  are  seen  in  the  side 
aspect  showing  the  pyramid  (221).  This  face  does  not  appear 
as  a  smooth  plane,  but  as  a  rough  striated  surface  more  or  Iws 
curved,  the  striations  being  parallel  to  the  base. 


>A  pliotomicrograp!!  of  letragonal  ciystaU  of  strychnine  sulphair, 
sliowinf;  side  aspect  in  polarized  light,  is  given  in  Kraetner'a  Applied  anil 
Economic   Botany,   p.   769. 

'Dct  Cloizeaux.  Consult  Groth's  Physikalische  KryitaUosrapbi* 
(1905).  4th  Ed.,  p.  431. 
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optical  properties :  Uniaxial,  optical  sinii  — .  Siuail  crystals 
in  the  usual  aspect  (on  the  base)  show  no  polarization  effect. 
Larger  crystals  show  a  faint  illumination  between  crossed  nicols, 
owing  to  optical  anomalies  and  to  the  rotation  of  tlie  plane  of 
polarized  light,  which  amounts  to  about  10°  per  mm.  thickness, 
'  Crystals  seen  on  the  side  view  show  a  strong  double  refraction. 
Brucine  is  always  associated  in  the  plant  kingdom  with 
■ychntne.    It  contains  two  methnxyl-gronp';  and  is  looked  upon 


i  being  di-methoxy-strychnine.  If  crystallized  from  hot  water 
it  contains  4  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization,  but  when 
crystallized  from  alcoholic  solutions  it  contains  but  two  mole- 
cules.' A  number  of  salts  arc  used  in  medicine  and  the  sul- 
phate alone  was  examined.  The  crystals  of  brucine  sulphate  vary 
m  length  from  1  to  2.5  mm.  {Fig.  224). 

BBUCtNK  S L' I. PH ATE.— Crystals  from  saturated  aqueous  solu- 

Orthorhombic:  a:  b:  c  =  0.8329:  1 :  c. 

*0.  A.  Oesierle,  Gnindrias  der  Pharmakochemie, 


i 
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Forms  observed:  Base  (001);  brachypinacoid  (010);  and 
unit  prism  (110). 

Angles:  Angle  llOAlTo  ==  79°  35'.  Cleavages  parallel  to 
the  unit  prism  and  base. 

Habit:  Tabular  on  the  base;  the  crystal  elongated  along 
the  a  axis,  bounded  by  the  brachypinacoid  and  unit  prism  (Fig 
331).  In  some  cases  the  pyramid  (llr)  replaces  the  prism,  or 
at  least  truncates  tlie  prism  base  edge.  The  base  is  often  replaced 
])y  a  series  of  flat  brachydomes  so  that  a  cross-section  of  the 
crystal  parallel  to  the  macropinacoid  is  lens-shaped. 

Optical  properties :^=  a;  b=  c;  t=  b-  Axial  plane  the  base 
(001 ).  Bx^  ==  b;  optical  sign  +.  2E  =  large.  An  interference 
figure  is  visible  on  the  brachypinacoid. 

Ignatia. — The  seeds  of  Strychnos  Ignatii  (Fam.  Loganiacese). 
a  woody  climber  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  contain  about  the  same 
amount  of  total  alkaloids  as  nux  vomica,  of  which  one-third  to 
two-thirds  is  strychnine.  The  seeds  are  irregular,  somewhat 
oblong  or  ovoid,  pebble-like,  20  to  30  mm.  in  length ;  grayish- 
or  brownish-black,  more  or  less  translucent,  and  are  nearly  free 
from  lignified  hairs,  such  as  are  found  in  nux  vomica. 

LiTERATiRE. — Tschirch  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  1890,  p.  203;  Meyer, 
Wissenchaftliclie  l)ro«:enkundc :  Kraemer,  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.. 

V)02,  p.   174. 

SPKiKLlA.-PlXKROOT.-The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Spi- 
gelia  niarilandica  (  I^'ain.  L()J^^'lniace;e ),  a  perennial  herb  indige- 
nous to  the  southern  United  States.  Spigelia  should  be  collected 
in  autumn,  carefully  dried  and  preserved,  and  not  kept  longer 
than  two  years. 

Dksckiptiox.  -  Rhizome  horizontal  or  slightly  oblique,  more 
or  less  branched,  1.3  to  ^  cm.  in  length,  2  to  3  mm.  in  diameter; 
externally  dark  brown.  >lit;htly  annulate  from  scars  of  bud-scales, 
the  upper  i)orti()n  with  stem-scars  or  stem-remnants,  under  and 
side  portions  with  numerous  roots  and  root-scars;  fracture  short: 
internally,  hark  dark  brown.  0.2  to  0.3  mm.  in  thickness,  wooil 
yellow,  slightly  radiate,  1  to  1.3  mm.  in  thickness,  pith  1  mm.  in 
diameter;  odor  slii^^htly  aromatic;  taste  bitter,  pungent. 

Roots  5  to  10  cm.  in  length,  about  0.3  mm.  in  diameter,  with 
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numerous  rootlets;  externally  dark  brown,  longitudinally  wrin- 
kled ;  internally  light  brown,  wood  nearly  cylindrical,  porous. 
IxNER  Stklxtuke. — See  Figs.  225  and  226. 


Carolina  pink  (Spigelia  marilandica)  showins  the  rhiwine  bearing  two 
branches  wiih  opposite  leaves,  the  flowers  occurring  in  icrminal  scoriiioid 
cymes.— After  Carson. 


Powder. — Grayish-brown ;  starch  grains  spheroidal  or  slightly 
IKjlygonal,  from  0.002  to  0.006  mra.  in  diameter ;  fragments  con- 
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r  c   225     P  nkroot   tbp  gel  a    nar  lard  ca)      A    transvers*  MCttoo    f 
slowng  ep  dcrms  <c)    parenchyma  contan  ng  starth  (p)    penpbcnl 
a  er    f  central  c)  1  tider    1      I  c  endodeini  $  ( e )    a  ^cncamb  al  Uyr 
Tlie  central  cylinder  consists  of  six  to  eight  radial  tibrovascnUr  hinidl", 
and  some  of  the  trachex  contain  a  brown  gummy  substance.    B.  tna>- 
vcrsc   section    of    rhizome  showing    epidermis    (i),   the  oaier  waQ  'f* 
which  contains  a  yellowish-brown  substance,  parenchyma  (p)  a(  com 
I'untaiiiins  starch,  sieve  of  cortex  (s),  cambium  (c)    Itachwe  (t).  irKb"  _ 
(r)    ciiniaining  gl'jbular  or  somewhat  irregular  yellowish-brown  in*' 
Irachcids  (h),  internal  sieve  groups   (s),  parenchyma  of  pith  (p')  ( 
laining  starch,    C.  longitudinal  section  of  the  woody  part  of  the  rhii"»t 
D,  isolated  starch  grains,  which  are  from  0,002  to  O.OOS  mm.  in  dbtneio. 
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laining  lignitied  trachtfu;  and  traclietds  conspicuous ;  fragments  of 
tracheae  with  spiral  thickenings  relatively  few ;  bast  fibers  few, 
very  long,  non-lignified ;  occasional  fragments  of  the  reddish- 
brown  epidermal  cells. 


Fig.  22&.  A,  transverse  section  of  the  root  of  Spigelia  manlandica ; 
a,  epidermis ;  1>,  cortex ;  d,  xylem ;  e  cambium  i  pith  j  endodermis ; 
1,  pericycle.  B.  transverse  section  of  the  root  of  Rueiha  ciliosa:  a, 
epidermis;  b,  cortex;  c,  bast  fiber?;  d  xjlem  j  endodermis  1  pericycle; 
m,  cystoliths;  n,  coUenchyma;  o,  sclereids  or  elonRated  stone  cells. — 
After  Stockberger. 

Constituents. — A  crystalline,  volatile  alkaloid,  spigeline, 
which  somewhat  resembles  coniine  and  nicotine  and  which  forms 
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precipitates  with  io<liii  or  Mayer's  reagent  that  are  soluble  in 
mineral  acids ;  a  bitter,  acrid  principle ;  volatile  oil ;  resin ;  tannin : 
and  starch. 

RuELLiA. — For  a  number  of  years  true  Spjgelia  has  been 
substituted  by  or  admixed  with  the  rhizome  and  roots  of  east 
Tennessee  pink  root  (Kuellia  ciliosa),  a  perennial  herb,  belonging 
to  the  Acanthacex  and  growing  in  woods  and  thickets  of  the 
southern  United  States.    The  rhizome  is  swnewhat  oblique,  hav- 


tummciii  iidulterant  of  siiiRflia.    A,  iran.-^vi-Tse  stilicm  of  a  setoiidary 

C,  cortical  [larenchyma  willi  one  cysloliili  anil  a  number  of  slone  cell- 
with  very  tliiek  walls  and  radiatint;  simple  pores:  End,  endndermis.  B, 
lonKiliiilnial  sirtioii  of  ihe  same  r.n>i,  showing  a  single  cell  with  an 
tin-     incnisIatt.iiL     lieing     of     calcinm     carhnnalc,— 


.■l<.nK, 


After  H^.lm 


ing  tlie  basal  porlicms  of  the  at-rial  slioots  usually  attachcil.  It 
is  yellowish-brown,  jtussfssin;,'  a  central  pith  and  thick,  hanl 
wood.  Tlie  roots  are  cylindrical  and  vary  from  yellowish-brown 
to  dark  brown,  nearly  straight.  si)nicwhat  wiry,  the  bark  being 
easily  detached,  li-avins  the  ton^h,  wiry,  light  yellowish  wood 
exposed. 

The  histology  of  the  rhizome  of  Ruellia  is  as  follows:  epider- 
mal  cells,   tangentially-clongated,   the  outer   walls   being   much 
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Fir  228  Pliios  earolma  A  Imcr  portion  of  plant  "ilioviiiig  long 
»  with  nutncrous  rootleig  at  the  ends  B  parenchyma  from  cortex 
if  rh  lomc  shoumg  tv,o  sclerotic  cells  (s)  C  cross  section  of  portion  of 
luome  showing  parenchima  of  cortex  (p)  which  contains  protoplasm 
iH  starch  grains  endodermis  (el  leptorne  (s)  trache-e  (v)  libnform 
(t).  wood  parenchyma  (w),  parenchyma  of  pith  containing  starch  grains 
and  protoplasm  (pa).  D,  isolated  sclerotic  ceils  from  cortex.  E.  trachea 
having  annular  and  spiral  thickenings,  F,  libriform  cells.  G,  glandular 
hair  from  the  leaf. 
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thickened;  outer  cortical  layer  composed  of  parenchyma  cells, 
having  collenchymatous  thickenings  of  the  wall,  and  cystolith- 
containing  cells;  inner  cortical  zone  made  up  of  thin-walled 
parenchyma,  leptome  and  sclereids  or  strongly  lignified,  elongated 
stone  cells  having  thick,  porous  and  lamellated  walls;  endodcr- 
mis  distinct;  xylem  composed  of  a  compact  zone  of  porous 
tracheae,  and  wood  fibers;  pith  consisting  of  large  thick-walled 
parenchyma;  starch  grains  resembling  those  in  Spigelia.  The 
drug  apparently  contains  a  camphoraceous  body  which  forms 
acicular  crystals. 

Phlox  Carolina. — It  has  been  supposed  that  among  the 
other  adulterants  of  Spigelia  some  of  the  commercial  drag  is 
derived  from  Phlox  Carolina  or  Carolina  pink.  The  latter  is  a 
perennial  herb,  belonging  to  the  Polemoniaceae,  and  growing  in 
the  woods  of  the  southern  United  States.  The  rhizome  is  upright 
and  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  over-ground  stem  (Fig.  228). 
comprising  from  2  to  4  nodes.  From  each  of  the  nodes  arise  2 
to  4  comparatively  thick  roots,  from  1  to  2  cm.  in  length,  un- 
branched  and  producing  a  large  number  of  fine  rootlets,  especially 
near  the  ends. 

The  rhizome  is  ver)-  woody,  the  xylem  occupying  one-halt  ot 
the  radius  of  the  section.  The  fibro vascular  bundles  are  of  the 
collateral  type  (Fi<^.  228)  and  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
intraxylary  phloem,  which  is  present  in  both  Spi.e^elia  aivi 
Ruellia.  The  nature  of  the  constituents  in  Phlox  Carolina  is  un- 
certain, as  in  the  results  published  there  is  a  question  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  material  employed  by  the  several  investi- 
gators. 

Literature. — Greenish,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1891,  p.  226: 
Holm,  Ibid.,  1906,  p.  553;  Stockberger,  Pharm.  Review,  1907. 
p.  2;  Kraemer,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1910,  p.  470. 

GENTIAN  ACE  iE.  OR  GENTIAN  FAMILY. 

A  family  of  about  600  species  of  herbs,  which  are  most 
abundant  in  temperate  regions.  The  leaves  are  simple  and  usu- 
ally opposite ;  the  flowers  arc  regular,  and  borne  in  terminal  or  ax- 
illary cymes ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  capsule.    The  plants  of  this  famiU 
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invariably  contain  bitter  principles.  The  primary  cortex  not  in- 
frequently contains  collenchyma.  A  ring  of  sclerenchymatoiis  tis- 
sues may  or  may  not  develop  in  the  pericycle.  Strands  of  interxy- 
lary  phloem  occur  in  Gentiana,  Erythraea  and  other  genera.  The 
walls  of  the  tracheae  possess  simple  pores  only.  The  wood  fibers 
are  marked  usually  by  bordered  pores.  The  medullary  rays  are 
very  narrow  and  sometimes  entirely  wanting.  The  non-glandular 
hairs  are  unicellular.  In  the  parenchyma  cells  throughout  Men- 
yanthes,  occur  intercellular  branching  hairs,  having  thick  walls, 
which  project  into  the  intercellular  spaces.  At  the  margins  of 
the  leaves  of  Menyanthes  there  also  occur  hydathodes,  or  water 
storing  cells.    Calcium  oxalate  crystals  are  wanting. 

GENTIANA.— GENTIAN.— The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Gen- 
tiana lutea  (Fam.  Gentianaceae),  a  perennial  herb  (Fig.  229)  in- 
digenous to  central  and  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
fleshy  rhizomes  and  roots  are  collected  in  autumn  and  frequently 
cut  into  longitudinal  pieces  and  slowly  dried,  during  which  latter 
process  they  develop  a  distinctive  color  and  odor,  losing  thereby 
some  of  the  gentiopicrin.  The  commercial  supplies  are  obtained 
from  France,  Germany,  Spain  and  Switzerland. 

Description. — Nearly  cylindrical  and  sometimes  branched, 
split  longitudinally  or  broken  into  irregular  pieces,  3  to  IS  cm. 
in  length,  5  to  40  mm.  in  diameter;  externally  light  brown,  the 
upper  or  rhizome  portion  annulate  from  scars  of  bud-scales. 
longitudinally  wrinkled,  and  with  few  buds,  stem-  and  root-scars, 
roots  longitudinally  wrinkled ;  fracture  short  when  dry,  tough  and 
flexible  when  damp ;  internally  dark  yellow,  bark  0.5  to  2  mm.  in 
thickness,  porous,  cambium  zone  distinct ;  odor  heavy ;  taste  bitter. 

Inner  Stri^cture. — See  Fig.  230. 

Powder. — Light  brown  or  yellowish-brown;  tracheae  having 
simple  pores;  intermediate  fibers  non-lignified,  the  walls  being 
marked  with  irregular,  simple,  oblique  pores;  few  globules  of  a 
fixed  oil.  Aqueous  extract  not  less  than  33  per  cent.  A  sub- 
stitute has  been  offered  consisting  of  the  exhausted  drug  to  which 
aloes  had  been  added.  Ground  olive  endocarp  has  also  been 
found  in  the  powder. 

A  qualitative  test  having  some  quantitative  value  in  deter- 
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tlu-  fresh  root  and  which  docs  not  rethicc  Fehlin^'s  solution;  12 
to  15  per  cent,  of  glucose;  and  pectin.  Gentian  also  contains  two 
other  glucosides :  gentiamarin,  which  is  amorphous,  has  a  disagree- 
able bitter  taste  and  gives  a  slight  darkening  with  iron  salts ;  and 
gentianin,  which  occurs  in  yellowish  needles,  gives  a  greenish- 
black  color  with  solutions  of  ferric  salts  and  on  hydrolysis  yields 
gentienin,  xylose  and  glucose. 

Allied  Plants. — ^The  rhizomes  and  roots  of  various  other 
European  species  of  Gentiana  are  sometimes  collected  and  em- 
ployed medicinally,  as  of  Gentiana  purpurea,  collected  in  Switzer- 
land, and  G.  pannonica  and  G.  punctata,  collected  in  Austria. 
The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Elliott's  gentian,  Gentiana  Elliottii. 
indigenous  to  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States,  was  at 
one  time  official  in  this  country. 

The  root  of  American  Columho,  also  known  as  yellow  gentian 
(Frasera  carolinensis),  a  perennial  herb  growing  in  the  easteni 
United  States  and  Canada,  resembles  in  the  whole  condition  the 
true  gentian,  but  is  of  a  lighter  color  (see  Calumba). 

CHIRATA. — The  entire  plant  of  Sweertia  Chirata  (Fani. 
Gentianacccc),  an  annual  herb  indij2:enous  to  the  mountains  of 
northern  India.  The  plants  are  collected  after  the  capsules  arc 
fully  formed,  dried  and  made  into  bunrlles. 

Description. — Usually  in  flat  bundles  tied  with  a  strip  of 
bamboo  and  about  1  M.  in  length,  15  cm.  wide  and  7  cm.  in  thick- 
ness. Root  simple,  tapering,  about  7  mm.  in  thickness  near  the 
crown;  externally  yellowish-brown,  wrinkled,  with  few  rootlets; 
internally,  bark  whitish,  about  2  mm.  in  thickness,  w^ood  yellow, 
porous,  radiate.  Stem  cylindrical,  flattened,  quadrangular  above, 
each  angle  with  a  decurrent  wing,  about  1  M.  in  length,  4  to  (» 
mm.  in  thickness,  yellowish-  or  purplish-brown,  longitudinally 
wrinkled,  internodes  3  to  8  cm.  in  length;  internally,  bark  yellow- 
ish-brown, very  thin,  easily  separable,  wood  yellowish,  slightly 
porous,  radiate,  0.5  to  1  mm.  in  thickness,  pith  lemon-yellow,  2  to  .> 
mm.  in  diameter,  easily  separable  from  the  wood,  sometimes 
wanting.  Leaves  opposite,  ovate-lanceolate,  about  6  cm.  in  length. 
2.5  cm.  in  diameter;  summit  acuminate;  base  somewhat  amplex- 
icaul ;  margin  entire ;  upper  and  under  surfaces  brownish-green, 
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midrib  prominent  and  with  3  to  7  parallel  lateral  veins.  Inflores- 
cence a  large  panicle;  flowers  numerous,  regular;  calyx  about  4 
mm.  in  length  and  with  4  lanceolate  divisions;  corolla  yellow, 
rotate,  about  10  mm.  in  length,  with  4  lanceolate  lobes,  each  with 
a  pair  of  nectaries  near  the  base ;  stamens  4,  inserted  at  the  base 
of  the  corolla  tube;  style  slender,  with  two  recurved  stigmas; 
ovary  1-locular,  with  2  parietal  placentas.  Fruit  a  superior,  ovoid, 
pointed,  yellowish-brown,  bicarpellary,  unilocular  capsule.  Seeds 
numerous,  anatropous,  somewhat  oblong,  flattened,  about  0.5  mm. 
in  length,  testa  reticulate;  embryo  small,  straight,  embedded  in 
the  endosperm.     Odor  slight;  taste  extremely  bitter. 

Powder. — Dark  yellow;  tracheae  spiral,  scalariform  or  with 
simple  pores;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  long,  narrow,  thick-walled, 
more  or  less  lignified,  and  with  oblique  pores;  parenchymatous 
cells  of  pith  large,  slightly  lignified,  and  with  numerous  simple 
pores;  pollen  grains  oblong  or  ellipsoidal,  very  prickly,  about 
O.035  mm.  in  diameter;  collenchymatous  cells  with  yellowish- 
brown  resin  and  tannin  masses. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  glucoside  chiratin,  which  is  precip- 
itated by  tannin  and  yields  on  hydrolysis  two  bitter  principles: 
ophelic  acid  and  chiratogenin,  the  latter  being  insoluble  in  water. 
Ophelic  acid  is  a  brown  hygroscopic  substance  which  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  and  on  heating  with  Trommer's 
Teagent  causes  the  deposition  of  yellowish  cuprous  oxide.  The 
drug  also  contains  resin,  tannin  and  4  to  8  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Allied  Plants. — Other  species  of  Sweertia,  as  well  as  other 
titter  plants  known  in  India  as  "chiretta,"  find  their  way  into  the 
market,  but  are,  however,  easily  distinguished  from  the  true 
drug. 

CENTAURIUIVf.— HERBA  CENTAURFI  MTNORIS, 
CENTAUREA  MINORE,  LESSER  CENTAURY  TOPS  OR 
BITTER  HERB. — The  over-ground  plant  of  Centaurium  um- 
bellatum  (Erythraea  Centaurium),  an  annual  herb  belonging  to 
the  Gentian  family,  indigenous  to  Europe  and  naturalized  in 
Canada  and  from  Massachusetts  to  Indiana,  growing  commonly 
in  waste  places.  The  plant  is  gathered  at  the  time  of  flowering 
in  July,  when  some  of  the  fruits  have  partially  matured.     The 
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roots  are  separated,  and  the  plants  are  tied  into  small  bundles, 
from  3  to  6  cm.  in  diameter,  and  dried.  The  drug  is  official  in 
a  number  of  the  foreign  Pharmacopoeias,  and  the  name  Cen- 
taurium  was  applied  to  it  by  the  old  herbalist,  in  allusion  to  its 
supposed  priceless  medicinal  value. 

Description. — Stems  obscurely  4-angled,  or  cylindrical  and 
somewhat  winged,  from  20  to  30  cm.  in  length,  corymbosely 
branched  above;  externally  light  green,  light  yellowish-brown 
or  dark  brown,  finely  longitudinally  striate,  and  glabrous,  having 
narrow  membranous  light  brown  wing-like  ridges  which  are 
caused  by  an  extra  development  of  collenchyma ;  fracture  fibrous, 
pith  hollow.  Leaves  opposite,  sessile,  linear,  oblong  or  elliptical, 
the  latter  from  2  to  3.5  cm.  in  length  and  from  2  to  10  mm.  in 
width ;  summit  acute,  margin  entire ;  greenish-brown  and  glabrous. 
Flowers,  in  dense  terminal  cymes,  calyx  tubular  having  long 
linear  segments ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  rose  pink,  when  fresh  or 
carefully  dried,  otherwise  light  brown ;  stamens  3.  yellow,  inserted 
on  the  corolla  tube,  the  anthers  becoming. fnore  or  less  spirally 
twisted ;  ovary  unilocular,  style  filiform.  Fruit  an  ovoid  capsule. 
2-valved  containing  numerous  small  reticulated  seeds ;  odor  (li>- 
tinct ;  taste  persistently  hitter. 

Inner  STRrcTiRK.-  -Stems  having  a  layer  of  epidermal  cclN 
with  strongly  thickened  outer  walls;  cortex  of  several  row.s  of 
cells;  zone  of  leptonie,  small ;  xyleni  consisting  of  a  closed  ring  of 
tracheae,  wood  fibers  and  thick-walled  ])arenchynia.  The  leaves 
consist  of  an  upper  epidermal  layer  made  up  of  cells  which  arc 
developed  to  short  papilla?,  the  walls  being  strongly  thickened  and 
the  cuticle  finely  wrinkled ;  palisade  layer  with  2  rows  of  cells . 
mesophyll  consisting  of  several  layers  of  thin-walled  cells ;  lower 
epidermis  resembling  those  of  the  upper  surface  but  showing 
more  numerous  stomata :  epidermal  layer  of  calyx  made  up  of 
thick-walled  cells  developed  to  short  papillje,  and  in  which  the 
lumina  is  very  small.  Pollen  grains  spheroidal,  yellow,  nearly 
smooth  and  having  3  pores. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  principle ;  a  volatile  oil ;  a  resin : 
erytaurin,  a  colorless  crystalline  glucoside ;  erythrocentaurin,  a 
crystalline,  tasteless  principle,  which  is  colored  red  on  exj)osure 
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to  the  light.  Also  mucilage  and  wax.  Centaurium  should  yield 
not  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  aqueous  extract ;  and  the  ash  should 
be  not  more  than  4  per  cent. 

SABATIA.— SABBATIA.  AMERICAN  CENTAURY, 
SQUARE  STEMMED  SABBATIA  OR  ROSE  PINK.— The 
over-ground  plant  of  Sabatia  (Sabbatia)  angiilaris  (Fam.  Gen- 
tianaceae),  a  biennial  herb  growing  in  rich  soil  and  moist  meadows 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada,  The  plant 
is  collected  at  the  time  of  flowering,  during  the  summer,  and  the 
commercial  drug  frequently  consists  of  only  the  stems  with  their 
<:apsular  fruits. 

Description. — Stems  distinctly  4-angled,  except  in  the  lower 
portion  which  may  be  somewhat  cylindrical,  branching,  the  upper 
l)ranches  being  opposite;  externally  very  light  green  to  light 
3'ellowish-  or  pinkish-brown ;  glabrous  throughout  and  having 
at  the  angles  a  thin  membranous  wing-like  ridge,  due  to  the  extra 
development  of  collenchyma;  fracture  fibrous;  pith  hollow. 
T-eaves  cordate-ovate  of. oblong,  summit  acute.  i)asc  usually  more 
or  less  clasping,  margin  entire;  thin,  of  an  olive-crreen  color  and 
palmately  3-  to  5-nerved.  Flowers  consisting  of  a  deeply  5-parted 
calyx  having  lanceolate  or  linear  teeth ;  corolla  rotate,  5-parted, 
the  segments  being  obovate-elliptical,  about  1.5  cm.  in  length  and 
Avhen  fresh  or  carefully  dried  of  a  rose-i)ink  color  otherwise 
pinkish-brown;  stamens  5.  having  hnear  anthers,  becoming  more 
or  less  recurved  and  revohite;  ovary  oblong,  having  a  long  style 
snd  a  bi-cleft  stigma  which  at  first  is  connivent,  later  spreading 
and  after  fertilization,  becoming  more  or  less  twisted.  Fruit,  a 
2-valved,  oblong  or  ovoid  caj  sulc.  tipped  with  the  slender  remains 
of  the  stvle,  dark  brown  in  color  and  covered  witli  a  resin.  Seeds 
numerous  ellipsoidal,  deeply  reticulate  from  0.200  to  0.400  mm. 
in  length. 

Inner  Structure. — The  stems  consist  of  a  thick-walled  epi- 
dermal layer,  the  cuticle  being  much  wrinkled ;  a  cortex  of  several 
layers  of  chlorophyll-containing  parenchyma ;  endodermis  and 
pericycle  not  distinct;  the  stele  of  a  small  zone  of  leptome,  and 
s  compact  xylem  made  up  chiefly  of  wood  fibers  and  thick-walled 
parenchyma  and  relatively  few  tracheae;  the  intraxylary  leptome 
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is  situated  at  the  periphery  of  the  pith,  being  frequently  quite 
separated  from  the  xylem ;  pith  of  thin-walled  parenchyma  at  the 
periphery,  free  from  starch,  being  hollow  at  the  center.  The 
structure  of  the  leaf  is  very  simple,  the  chlorenchyma  being 
almost  homogeneous  in  structure,  and  the  stomata,  which  are 
confined  to  the  dorsal  surface,  lack  subsidiary  cells. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  principle,  3.75  per  cent.;  erjthro- 
centaurin ;  a  volatile  oil ;  a  greenish  resin ;  mucilage ;  sugars ;  asli 
2.85  per  cent. 

Literature. — Hankey,  Amer.  Jour.  Pliarm.,  1891,  p.  335. 

MENYANTHES.— FOLIA  MENYANTHIDIS,  FOLLA 
TRIFOLII  FTBRINI,  MENYANTHES  LEAVES  OR 
MARSH  BUCKKEAN  LEAVES.— The  leaves  of  Menvanthes 
trifoliata  (Earn.  Gentianaceae),  a  low  perennial  herb,  havinj; 
thick,  horizontal  rhizomes  and  growing  in  bogs  in  the  northern 
United  States,  and  from  Greenland  to  Alaska.  The  plant  is 
indigenous  to  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  leaves  are  official  in 
several  of  the  foreign  Pharmacopoeias.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
in  May  or  June,  at  the  time  of  the  flowering  of  the  plant,  and 
carefully  dried. 

Description. — Leaves  3-foliate,  having  long  sheathini: 
petioles;  the  latter  from  7  to  15  cm.  in  length,  dark  brown  an*! 
finely  striate,  usually  nmch  flattened  and  considerablv  twiste<l: 
leaflets  usually  much  broken  in  the  drug,  when  entire,  nearly  ses- 
sile, elliptical  or  ovate,  from  2  to  6.5  cm.  in  length  and  1  to  4  cm.  in 
breadth,  summit  obtuse  or  rounded,  base  spatulate,  margin  entire, 
occasionally  somewhat  undulate,  oliye-green  and  glabrous ;  odor 
distinct,  slight ;  taste  very  bitter. 

Inner  Stricture. — Petiole  consisting  of  parenchyma,  hav- 
ing large  intercellular  spaces,  which  shrink  to  such  an  extent  in 
the  drying  of  the  drug  as  to  give  it  a  spirally  twisted  character. 
In  addition,  there  are  usually  about  12  fibrovascular  bundles, 
which  are  arranged  in  an  interrupted  circle,  enclosed  by  a  dis- 
tinct endoderniis.  The  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
are  much  alike,  consisting  of  polygonal  cells,  which  are  (levelo|x*«! 
to  papillae  and  in  which  the  cuticle  is  thick  and  much  wrinkled: 
the  palisade  cells  are  short  cylin<lrical  and  occur  in  2  to  4  lavers 
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lieiicatli  the  upper  epidermis;  the  loose  niesophyll  layer  consists 
of  nearly  isodiametric  cells  having  large  intercellular  spaces. 

Constituents. — A  bitter  glucoside,  menyanthin,  yielding  on 
hydrolysis  glucose  and  nienyantliol.  A  mixture  of  fatty  acids, 
occurring  in  the  form  of  esters  of  cholesterin  and  ceryl  alcohol. 
A  reddish-yellow  coloring  principle,  resembling  carotin,  also  cane 
sugar  and  chlorophyll.  Menyanthes  should  yield  not  less  than 
23  per  cent,  of  aqueous  or  diluted  alcohol  extractive  and  not  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  ash. 

APOCYNACE^,  OR  DOGBANE  FAMILY. 

A  large  family,  comprising  over  1 ,000  perennial  herbs,  shrubs 
snd  trees.     They  are  very  widely  distributed,  occurring  mostly, 
liowever,  in  tropical  regions.    The  leaves  are  usually  opposite,  the 
ilowers  regular  and  5-merous,  and  the  fruits  are  either  follicles 
or  drupes.     Non-articulated  laticiferous  tubes  are  present  in  all 
parts  of  the  plants  of  this  family.     These  tubes  are  very  early 
developed,  being  present  even  in  the  embryo.    They  occur  in  the 
pith,  are  distributed  throughout  the  tissues  of  the  bark,  and  are 
associated  with  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  veins  of  the  leaf. 
They  usually  have  thin  walls,  narrow  lumina,  and  the  contents 
m^y  be  a  caoutchouc-like  substance,  so  that  on  the  fracture  of 
the  bark  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  thin  threads  as  in  the  Celas- 
traceae.     The  latex  may  also  contain  starch  grains  and  distinct 
nuclei.     Secretory  cells  are  also  present  in  the  barks  of  some  of 
the  genera,  as  Aspidosperma.     Bast  fibers  occur  in  the  pericycle. 
either  singly,  or  in  groups.    The  walls  of  the  tracheae  are  usually 
marked   with   simple   pores,   except   when   in   contact    with   the 
medullary  rays,  when  the  dividing  wall  possesses  bordered  pores. 
The  wood  fibers  have  either  simple  pores  or  bordered   pores. 
The  medullary  rays  are  narrow.     Strands  of  intraxylary  phloem 
occur  in  the  pith.     Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form  of 
solitary  crystals,  styloids  or  rosette  aggregates.    The  non-glandu- 
lar hairs  are  either  unicellular  or  uniseriate.    Glandular  hairs  arc 
wanting,  except  in  the  leaves  of  the  oleander,  in  which  the  hairs 
consist  of  several  rows  of  elongated  cells,  which  are  covered  with 
a  palisade-like  secretory  epidermis.    In  the  oleander  the  stomata 
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are  situated  in  deep  pits,  which  are  covered  with  long  hairs.  In 
the  leaves  of  Aspidosperma  the  pahsade  cells  are  often  more  or 
less  lignifipd.  In  the  leaves  of  Strophanthus  the  subsidiary  cells 
of  the  stomata  are  parallel  to  the  pores 

APOCYNUM.— CAN'ADMN    HFMP— The  dried  root  of 
Apocyniim  cannabinum    (Fam    Apoc\naceae)     a  perennial  herb 
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DESCRirriDN, — ("Uindrical,  sumtwhat  branched,  usualK- 
broken  into  pieces  4  to  10  cm,  in  k'iij;tb.  5  to  10  mm,  in  diameter; 
externally  light  brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled  and  transversely 
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6ssured,  with  few  rootlets  or  rootlcl-scars;  fracture  short;  intcr- 
naQy,  bark  light  brown,  1  mm.  in  thickness,  easily  separable  from 


FiC  232.  A.  transverse  sf.-uon  ...r  me  ruor  ,,,  .a, 
ihowing  cork  (K) ;  Uticif«roua  tubes  (L)  in  tiw  con  ex ;  sieve  (S), 
Ixnciilh  which  is  ihc  cambium  ione;  wood  fihiTS  (SF),  trachea:  (T), 
aod  mcilullan,'  rays  (MR).  B,  transverse  section  of  the  root  of  .^pocytiutn 
and ros»mi foil um  showing  in  addition  groups  of  stone  cells  (St)  in  the 


the  lemon-yellow,  porous,   slightly   radiate  wood;   odor   slight; 
^kJteste  of  bark  bitter  and  acrid,  of  wood  slightly  bitter. 
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Stem  fragments  are  distinguished  by  having  a  comparatively 
thin,  finely  fibrous  bark  and  a  hollow  center. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  232. 

Powder. — Light  brown  or  dark  brown ;  starch  grains  numer- 
ous, from  0.003  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter,  spheroidal,  ellipsoidal 
ovoid,  pyriform  or  more  or  less  irregular,  and  with  a  hyaline 
central  cleft,  sometimes  more  or  less  altered,  swollen;  niunerous 
fragments  of  strongly  lignified  wood  fibers,  associated  with 
tracheae  mostly  having  bordered  pores,  occasionally  with  spiral 
thickenings;  fragments  of  cork  layer  few,  the  walls  being  of  a 
reddish-brown  color;  an  occasional  fragment  with  long,  narrow, 
thin-walled  laticiferous  tubes,  having  a  yellowish-brown,  granular 
content. 

Constituents. — Cynotoxin  (apocynamarin),  a  dilactone  of 
Kiliani's  oxydigitogenic  acid,  or  of  an  isomeride,  forms  small 
rhombic  pyramids,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and 
the  usual  organic  solvents,  and  is  extremely  bitter.  Apocynin 
(0.2  per  cent.)  occurs  in  slender  colorless  prisms  with  a  slight 
odor  of  vanillin,  and  is  apparently  identical  with  acetovanillon. 
There  are  also  present  a  glucoside,  apocynein ;  a  volatile  oil ;  resin : 
lannin;  starch;  and  from  10  to  11.6  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Apocynum  ANDROS/iiiMiFOLiuM. — The  plant  somewhat  resem- 
bles A.  cannabinum  but  is  distinguished  by  the  petiolate  leaves. 
the  larger  flowers  and  follicles  (Fig.  231).  The  root  resemble^ 
that  of  A.  cannabinum,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  small  groups  of  stone  cells  in  the  outer  cortex  (Fig.  232). 

Literature. — Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1910,  p.  277;  Power. 
Jour.  Cheni.  Soc,  1909,  p.  734. 

STROPHANTHUS.— The  ripe  seeds  of  Strophanthus 
Kombe  (  Fam.  Apocynaccc-e),  a  twining  shrub  found  in  Zambesi 
and  other  parts  of  eastern  Africa.  The  plumose  awns  at  the 
summit  of  the  seeds  arc  usually  removed  before  exportation  (Fii::. 

Description. — Heini-anatropous,  oblong-lanceolate  or  spatii- 
late,  acute  or  acuminate,  unevenly  flattened  and  in  transverse  sec- 
tion deltoid  or  ])lano-convex,  8  to  15  mm.  in  length,  3  to  5  niri 
in  breadth,  1  to  1.5  mm.  in  thickness;  extcrnallv  vellowish-trree 
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wed  nith  long  hairs  giving  a  silky  appearance  lo  llif  sued,  thi- 

e  extending  as  a  distinct  ridge  from  tlie  hilum  about  half  the 

1  of  the  seed ;  fracture  short ;  internally  whitish,  endosperm 

kit  0.2  mm.  in  thickness,  embryo  6  to  12  mm.  in  length  and  1  to 

breadth,   cotyledons  plano-convex,   about    I    mm.    in 

lildth,  hypocolyl   conical,  2  mm.    in    Icnst'i :   inodornns   except 

1  broken:  lastc  ver\-  bitter. 


A  deliiscem  follicle  o£  slrophanthus  sliowing  pli 


^^KWhen  treated  with  90  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  the  endosperm, 
In  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  seeds,  becomes  green,  turning  to 
brownish-green  and  not  reddish;  the  cotyledons  become  red  or 
purple  and  finally  green,  in  some  instances. 

Inner  Stuucture. — (Fig.  234).  Outer  epidermal  layer  hav- 
ing numerous,  non-glandular  hairs,  which  are  from  0.200  to  0.800 
mm,  in  length,  usually  more  or  less  bent,  thin-walled  and  slightly 
lignified,  thickened  and  porous  at  the  base;  an  inner  layer  of 
somewhat  collapsed  cells  and  which  are  more  or  less  turgescent  in 
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the  raphe,  in  among  the  cells  of  which  is  included  a  small  filwo- 
vascular  bundle,  having  numerous  spiral  tracheae ;  endosperm  ot 
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Fic.  234,    Transverse  section   of    sirup  ban  thus  seed;  SC,   sewd-c 
with  unicellular  non-glandular  hairs  (H) ;  R,  raphe;  E.  endosperm;  C,q 
cotyledons  with  fibrovascular  bundle  iV)  and  palisade  edis  (P). 

polygonal  cells  with  slightly  thickened  walls  and  containing  s 
oily  cytoplasm,  small  aleurone  grains,  and  strophanthin.  the  lattei 
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pug  colored  bright  green  upon  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid; 
\  the  center  occur  two  large  plano-convex  cotyledons  having  a 
btinct  epidermal  layer,  a  few  Cibrovascular  bundles  and  numer- 
br  parenchyma  cells  containing  an  oily  cytoplasm,  small  aleurone 
s  and  occasionally  a  small  amount  of  strophanthin. 
Powder. — (Fig.  235).  Grayish-brown;  consisting  chiefly  of 
railed  parenchyma  cells  and  fragments  of  long,  thin-walled 
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Fig.  235.  Strophanthus :  H,  fragmenls  of  upper  portion  of  non- 
glandular  hairs;  L,  basal  portion  of  non-glandular  hairs;  E,  cells  of 
endospcrni  with  aleurone  grains  (A)  and  starch  grains  (S)  ;  P,  paren- 
chyma of  cotyledons  with  aleurone  grains;  T,  trachex;  C,  collapsed  cells 
~  f  seed-coat ;  A,  aleurone  grains ;  O,  parenchyma  containing  oil  globules. 

;irs;  mounts  made  with  solutions  of  potassium  hydrate  or  hy- 
Irated  chloral  show  numerous  oil  globules ;  many  of  the  fragments 
of  the  endosperm  are  colored  greenish  upon  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid ;  neither  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  nor  stone  cells  are 
present ;  starch  grains  occasional,  ellipsoidal,  about  0.004  mm.  in 
diameter. 

Constituents. — Strophanthin,  a  crystalline  glucoside  occtir- 
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ring  chiefly  in  the  endosperm  and  varying  from  0.95  to  3  per  cent. ; 
strophanthin  is  colored  greenish  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  yields 
on  hydrolysis,  glucose  and  a  crystalline  body,  strophanthidin ;  the 
other  constituents  are  kombic  acid  and  about  30  per  cent,  of  a 
fixed  oil. 

Another  principle,  pseudo-strophanthin,  has  been  isolated  from 
the  seeds  of  some  undetermined  species  of  Strophanthus.  This 
principle  appears  to  be  more  powerful  than  strophanthin,  but  is 
less  satisfactory  as  a  heart  tonic. 

Strophanthus  hispidus. — The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  at 
one  time  considered  inferior  to  those  of  S.  Kombe.  This  has 
been  shown  to  be  erroneous  and  they  are  now  quite  extensively 
employed.  They  resemble  the  seeds  of  S.  Kombe  but  are  of  a  light 
or  dark  brown  color,  nearly  smooth  and  very  sparingly  hairy. 
The  bases  of  the  hairs  are  more  strongly  lig^ified.  The  endo- 
sperm layer  is  not  colored  so  distinctly  green  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Allied  Plants. — The  seeds  of  other  species  of  Strophan- 
thus, growing  in  the  same  regions  with  S.  Kombe,  sometimes 
occur  in  commerce.  Of  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 
The  seeds  of  Strophanthus  gratus  are  spindle-shaped,  somewhat 
flattened,  of  a  light  yellow  or  orange-brown  color,  nearly  free 
from  hairs  and  have  a  peculiar  bitter  taste.  The  cells  of  the 
endosperm  are  colored  reddish,  becoming  violet,  with  90  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid.  The  seeds  of  S.  sarmentosus,  a  small  tree  grow- 
ing in  Africa,  from  Senegal  to  Kongo  Free  State,  are  shorter, 
thicker  and  more  sparingly  hairy  than  those  of  S.  Kombe.  The 
seeds  of  Kickxia  africana  (Fam.  Apocynaceae),  a  tree  growing  in 
western  tropical  Africa,  are  spindle-shaped,  not  flattened,  slightly 
twisted,  not  hairy  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  The  cotyledons 
are  somewhat  folded  and  not  parallel  as  in  Strophanthus  Kombe. 
With  sulphuric  acid  the  seeds  are  colored  brown,  changing:  to  red. 

ASPIDOSPFRMA.—  QUEBRACHO,  CORTEX  QUE- 
BRACHO, QUEBRACHO  BLANCO  OR  QUEBRACHO 
BARK. — The  dried  bark  of  Apsidosperma  Quebracho  bianco 
(Fam.  Apocynaceae),  a  large  tree  indigenous  to  the  western  prov- 
inces of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Bolivia  and  southern  Bra- 
zil. The  name  Quebracho  is  often  applied  to  other  trees,  the  bark 
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of  which  is  very  hard,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  in  felling  the  trees 
the  sharp-edged  tools  applied  to  them  are  considerably  dulled  and 
nicked,  by  the  sclcrenchymatous  tissues  of  the  bark.  The  com- 
mercial supphes  are  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Catamarca  and 
Santiago,  in  northwestern  Argentine  Republic. 

Description. — In  irregular  chips  or  in  longitudinal  pieces  at- 

I'taining  a  length  of  20  cm.  and  a  wdith  of  6  cm.,  bark  from  1  to 

K-3"^  cm-  in  thickness;  periderm  from  3  to  20  mm.  in  thickness, 

fcrownish-gray  or  reddish-brown  and  deeply  furrowed,  frequently 

rtifulate  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  fissures,  the  crevices 

ieing  occasionally  lined  with  the  mvcelia  of  a  grayish  mould; 

alter  surface  of  bark  from  which  the  cork  has  been  separated, 

[ght  brown  or  reddish-brown  and  usually  more  or  less  roughened; 

Inner  surface  occasionally  with  adhering  wood,  otherwise  light 

rVellowish-brown    to    light    reddish-brown,    longitudinally    finely 

)  striate  and  porous;  fracture  short-fibrous  with  projecting  bast 

I  fibers;  nearly  inodorous;  taste  bitter  and  sUghtly  aromatic. 

Inner  Strlxture. — Bark  consisting  of  a  number  of  strands 
nf  reddish -yellow  cork,  separated  by  large  groups  of  stone  cells, 
lolated  bast  fibers  and  parenchyma;  inner  bark  having  starch- 
Jearing  medullary  rays,  from  1  to  5  cells  in  width,  separating 
I  narrow  wedges,  composed  of  large  prominent  groups  of  stone 
cdls  in  which  are  occasionally  included  one  or  more  thick-walled 
bast  fibers,  the  latter  usually  single,  very  thick  walled,  strongly 
lignified,  and  surrounded  with  crystal  fibers  and  starch-bearing 
parenchyma. 

PowDEfi. — Reddish-brown ;  bast  fibers  single,  very  long  and 
surrounded  by  crystal  fibers,  the  crystals  being  in  prisms  fre- 
quently terminated  by  pyramids,  and  from  0.008  to  0.030  mm.  in 
length;  stone  cells  in  large,  thick  groups  composed  of  numerous 
more  or  less  tabular  cells;  cork  cells  more  or  less  polygonal  in 
outline  with  thick  slightly  lignified  walls;  starch  grains,   from 

■  0.003  to  0,025  mm.  in  diameter,  single  or  2-  to  4-compound,  the 

■  individual  grains  spheroidal,  ovoid  or  more  or  less  plano-convex. 
CoNSTiTLENTS. — -About  1.5  per  cent,  of  6  different  alkaloids, 

:  most  important  of  which  are  aspidospermine,  0.17  per  cent. 
!h1  quebrachine,  0.28  per  cent.    Aspidospermine  is  colored  brown- 
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ish  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate,  changing  to 
cherry-red  or  purplish.  Quebrachine  is  colored  yellow  with  per- 
chloric acid.  The  other  alkaloids  are:  aspidosamine,  which  is 
colored  blue  by  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate ;  aspido- 
spermatine  which  is  colored  deep  red  by  perchloric  acid;  que- 
brachamine,  which  resembles  quebrachine  but  has  a  much  lower 
melting  point;  also  hypoquebrachine.  In  addition,  quebracho  con- 
tains 3.5  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid;  a  cholesterin-like  body,  que- 
brachol ;  a  sugar,  quebrachit ;  and  a  white  or  greenish-white  ash, 
about  10  per  cent. 

Allied  Plants. — The  bark  of  Aspidosperma  Quebracho 
Colorado  contains  20  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid.  A  commercial 
extract  is  made  from  the  bark,  which  is  used  in  the  tanning  of 
leather. 


ASCLEPIADACEiE,    OR    MILKWEED    FAMILY. 

A  small  family  of  perennial  herbs,  comprising  about  85  species. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  North  America.  The  leaves  are  op- 
posite or  whorled;  the  flowers  usually  have  a  5-parted  corona 
between  the  corolla  and  stamens,  which  is  adnate  to  one  or  the 
other;  the  fruits  are  follicles.  The  anatomical  characters  resemble 
very  closely  those  of  the  Apocynacex.  Laticiferous  cells  have 
the  same  general  characters  and  are  distributed  throughout  the 
plants,  as  in  the  Apocynace^.  The  fibrovascular  bundles  are  of 
the  bicollateral  type.  Cork  originates  either  in  the  epidermal 
layer  or  sub-cpidermally,  the  cells  being  mostly  thin- walled  anil 
tabular.  In  the  pericycle  occur  either  solitary  or  small  groups 
of  bast  fibers.  The  latter  are  not  found  in  the  secondary  cortex. 
The  walls  of  the  trachea?  and  wood  fibers  arc  provided  with  either 
simple  or  bordered  pores.  Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  the 
form  of  solitary  crystals  or  rosette  ac^gre.c^ates.  Both  the  glandu- 
lar and  non-glandular  hairs  are  cither  unicellular  or  uniseriate. 

ASCLEPIAS.— PLKURISV  ROOT  OR  ORAXGi:  MILK- 
WEED ROOT. — The  rhi/.(mic  and  roots  of  Asclepias  tuberosa 
(Fam.  Asclepiadacea- ) ,  a  perennial  herb  (  Fi^^  236)  growing  ii 
dry  or  sandy  soil  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  from  Arizon 
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to  Texas,  li  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  species  of 
Asclepias  in  not  having  any  laticiferous  cells.  The  flowers  are 
aige  colored  and  vcrj-  beautiful.     The  root  grows  deep  in  the 


^V_FlG.  236.    Ascli-. 
^^VRItweed.    A  hairy,  perennial  herb, 

and  having  brighl.  orange-colored  ilo 

— After  Brown, 


fly  weed.  Pleurisy  root.  Orange 
cry  leafy,  branching  al  the  suniniit, 
.ITS  in  umbels  or  flat-topped  cymes. 


soil  and  is  usually  collected  in  the  fall.  The  larger  fusiform  rhi- 
zome and  roots  arc  cut  longitudinally  to  facilitate  drying.  The 
drug  should  be  carefully  dried  and  preserved. 
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Description. — Usually  in  broken  pieces,  frequently  split  long- 
itudinally; when  entire  fusiform,  from  5  to  15  cm.  in  length  and 
from  0.5  to  3  cm.  in  thickness;  externally  light  orange-brown, 
deeply  longitudinally  furrowed,  having  a  few  short  roots  and 
root  scars ;  occasionally  somewhat  annulate  in  the  upper  portion, 
crown  with  several  short  stem  bases  and  occasionally  deep  ellipti- 
cal scars ;  fracture  of  thin  pieces  short,  of  thicker  pieces  tough ; 
inner  surface  having  a  thin  outer  layer  of  orange-yellow  stone 
cells;  cortex  thin,  whitish;  xylem  slightly  radiate  and  having 
numerous  cavities  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  parenchyma  and 
medullary  rays;  pith  wanting  except  in  the  rhizome  portions 
where  it  is  whitish  and  contains  numerous  yellowish  stone  cells : 
odor  slight;  taste  starchy,  slightly  bitter  and  acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — Cork  of  several  layers  of  thin-walled, 
tangentially-elongated,  slightly  lignified  cells,  which  are  usually 
wanting  in  the  older  roots;  outer  cortex  composed  of  a  nearly 
closed  ring  of  tangentially-elongated  groups  of  stone  cells,  the 
walls  being  bright  yellow,  very  thick  and  marked  by  prominent 
branching  pores;  inner  bark  composed  mostly  of  starch-bearing^ 
parenchyma,  and  cells  containing  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium 
oxalate,  the  phloem  occurring  as  a  narrow  strand  outside  the 
wood  wedges,  the  latter  composed  mostly  of  wood  parenchyma 
and  wood  fibers  among  which  are  distributed  a  few  wide  trachcc'e 
having  simple  pores  ;  medullary  rays  very  broad  consisting  of  thin- 
walled,  radially-elongated  starch-bearing  cells;  pith  in  rhizome 
composed  of  starch-bearing  parenchyma, calcium  oxalate  and  larj^c 
groups  of  yellowish  stone  cells,  resembling  those  occurring  in  the 
outer  bark;  calcium  oxalate  in  rosette  aggregates  from  0.015  to 
0.040  mm.  in  diameter;  starch  grains  occurring  in  the  cells  of 
the  parenchyma  and  medullary  rays,  numerous,  from  0  003  to 
0.015  mm.  in  diameter,  single  and  2-  to  many-compound,  the  indi- 
vidual grains  spheroidal,  plano-convex  and  irregularly  polyhedral, 
having  a  large  central  circular  marking  or  transverse  fissure. 

Powder. — Light  brown  consisting  of  numerous  starch  grains, 
either  isolated  or  in  parenchyma  cells;  large  groups  of  orange- 
yellow  stone  cells;  a  few  wide  tracheae,  having  either  simple 
pores  or  scalariform  perforations,  and  associated  with  short  wootl 
fibers,   having  thin,  porous   walls. 
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1  Constituents. — A  yellowish  glucoside,  asclepiadin,  having  the 

e  of  the  drug  and  apparently  the  active  principle.  Tl  is  soluble 
t  water  and  alcohol,  colored  green  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
pink  with  nitric  acid,  changing  to  purple.  Asclepias  also  contains 
a  volatile  oil;  several  resins;  tannic  acid;  starch;  pectin;  gum; 
a  fixed  oil ;  and  calcium  oxalate. 

CONDLIRANGO.— CORTEX  CONDURANGO.  CONDU- 
RANGO  BARK. — The  bark  of  Marsdenia  Condurango  (Fam. 
Asclepiadaceas),  a  somewhat  prostrate  or  climbing  shrub,  indig- 
enous to  the  lofty  mountains  of  Ecuador  and  Peru.  The  bark  is 
official  in  several  of  the  European  Phannacopteias  and  is  coming 
into  prominence,  as  an  aromatic  bitter,  in  the  United  States. 

Description. — In  single  quills  or  transversely  curved  pieces, 
from  4  to  13.5  cm.  in  length,  and  from  1  to  6  mm.  in  thickness; 
outer  surface  light  grayish-brown  to  dark  brown,  nearly  smooth 
and  with  numerous  lenticels,  or  having  a  more  or  less  soft-scaly 
and  considerably  roughened  cork,  occasionally  with  brownish- 
black  apothecia  of  a  lichen;  inner  surface  grayish-while  or  light 
brown,  longitudinally  striate;  fracture  short  and  granular  or 
short-fibrous;  odor  slightly  aromatic,  especially  marked  in  the 
fresh  drug;  taste  bitter  and  aromatic. 

Inner  Structure. ^A  periderm  consisting  of  from  5  to  10 
rows  of  thin-walled  cork  cells  frequently  having  yellowish-brown 
contents;  a  layer  of  phelloderm  of  8  to  10  rows  of  cells,  contain- 
ing either  starch  grains  or  membrane  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 
the  latter  in  prisms  from  O.OIO  to  0.035  mm.  in  length ;  a  primary 
cortex  of  collenchyma  containing  chloroplasts,  starch  grains,  or 
rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate  from  0.015  to  0,040  mm.  in 
diameter;  a  pericycle  or  pericambium  of  tangentially-elongated 
parenchyma  cells,  with  groups  of  bast  fibers  and  laticiferous  cells 
in  an  interrupted  circle;  middle  bark  with  large  groups  of  stone 
cells,  varying  from  nearly  isodiametric  to  elongated,  sometimes 
very  irregular  in  form ;  inner  bark  with  medullary  rays  1  to  2  cells 
wide,  numerous  laticiferous  cells  accompanied  by  small  groups 
of  sieve  cells,  parenchyma  containing  either  starch  grains  or 
rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate,  and  an  occasional  isolated 
bast  fiber  or  small  groups  of  stone  cells. 
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Powder. — Light  yellowish-brown ;  stone  cells  in  large  groups, 
the  individual  cells  being  more  or  less  irregular  in  shape  having 
very  thick,  porous  walls,  the  lumina  being  usually  filled  with  air ; 
calcium  oxalate  chiefly  in  rosette  aggregates,  occasionally  in  sin- 
gle prisms,  mostly  from  0.015  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter;  starch 
grains,  from  0.003  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter,  mostly  single,  fre- 
quently 2-  to  4-compound;  bast  fibers  non-lignified,  very  long 
and  from  0.010  to  0.035  mm.  in  width ;  fragments  of  thin-walled 
latex  cells  from  0.015  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter  and  filled  with  a 
granular  substance ;  fragments  of  cork  grayish-  or  light  yellowish- 
brown. 

Upon  macerating  1  gm.  of  powdered  Condurango  with  5  c.c. 
of  water  and  filtering,  the  filtrate  should  be  clear ;  and  on  boiling 
becomes  cloudy,  assuming  its  original  transparency  when  cool 
(due  to  the  properties  of  condurangin). 

Constituents. — Several  glucosidal  combinations  of  condu- 
rangin. The  latter  being  completely  soluble  in  cold  water  and 
precipitated  upon  heating  the  aqueous  solution.  It  is  also  soluble 
in  benzene  and  gives  a  green  color  with  molybdic  and  sulphuric 
acids.  y9-condurangin  is  also  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  not  affected 
by  Froehde's  reagent.  Condurango  also  contains  12  per  cent,  of 
tannic  acid;  0.75  per  cent,  of  a  deliquescent  crystallizable  acid:  a 
yellowish-white  resin ;  a  small  (juantity  of  starch ;  a  fixed  oil ;  a 
fermentable  sugar;  and  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  ash. 

C  O  N  V  O  L  V  U  L  A  C  E  M,    OR    MORNING    G  L  O  R  Y 

FAMILY. 

A  family  of  about  900  species,  being  very  abundant  in  the 
tropics.  They  are  either  herbs  or  shrubs,  some  being  more  or 
less  trailing  and  frequently  climbing  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
the  flowers  have  gamopctalous  corollas,  and  the  fruits  are  cap- 
sules. A  number  of  the  plants  are  cultivated  and  some  of  them 
as  the  common  morning  glory  ( Ipomoea  purpurae)  are  well  known 
for  their  showy  flowers  of  different  colors.  One  of  the  most 
useful  plants  of  this  family  is  the  swekt  potato  vine  (Ipomoea 
Batatas),  a  perennial  herbaceous  vine  extensively  cultivated  in 
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tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  on  account  of  the  edible  tuber- 
ous roots.  The  roots  contain  from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  sugar  and 
9  to  15  per  cent,  of  starch,  which  occurs  in  larger  proportion  in 
plants  grown  in  sub-tropical  countries.  The  starch  is  a  commer- 
cial product  and  is  known  as  sweet-potato  starch  or  Brazilian 
arrow-root.  The  starch  grains  are  either  single  or  2-  to  6-com- 
pound,  the  individual  grains  from  0.005  to  0.055  mm.  in  diameter, 
mostly,  plano-convex,  resembling  cassava  starch  grains,  also 
spheroidal  and  polyhedral  forms  occur. 

The  plants  of  the  Convolvulaceae  possess  a  number  of  inter- 
esting anatomical  characteristics.  Secretory  cells;  having  suber- 
ized  walls,  occur  either  as  isolated  cells  or  arranged  in  long  verti- 
cal rows.  They  are  either  oblong  or  flask-shaped  and  contain  a 
milky  content,  which  is  either  colorless  or  yellowish-brown  and 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Laticiferous  vessels,  consisting  of  non-suber- 
ized,  thick-walled,  tubular,  latex-receptacles,  have  been  found  only 
in  Dichondra.  The  fibrovascular  bundles  with  few  exceptions  are 
of  the  bi-collateral  type.  The  tracheae  possess  simple  pores.  The 
wood  fibers  are  marked  by  bordered  pores  and  the  medullary  rays 
are  narrow.  Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  small 
needles,  small  rods,  solitary  crystals  and  rosette  aggregates,  the 
latter  sometimes  occurring  in  the  idioblasts  of  the  leaves.  The 
non-glandular  hairs  usually  consist  of  2  cells,  the  lower  or  stalk 
having  a  suberized  wall.  The  glandular  hairs  usually  have  a 
unicellular  stalk  and  a  multicellular  head.  In  the  leaves,  the 
subsidiary  cells  are  placed  parallel  to  the  pores  of  the  stomata. 
A  very  complicated  anomalous  structure  is  seen  in  the  fleshy 
roots  of  jalap  and  scammony. 

JALAPA. — JALAP. — The  tuberous  root  or  tubercle  of 
Exogonium  Purga  (Fam.  Convolvulaceae),  a  perennial  twining 
herb,  native  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Mexican  Andes,  and 
cultivated  in  Jamaica  and  India.  The  roots  are  collected  in  the 
fall  and  dried  by  artificial  means,  the  larger  ones  being  first  cut 
into  longitudinal  pieces.  Mexico  furnishes  the  principal  part  of 
the  commercial  supply,  which  is  exported  from  Vera  Cruz. 

Description. — Fusiform,  irregularly  ovoid  or  pyriform,  upper 
end  more  or  less  rounded,  lower  end  obtuse  or  slightly  acuminate ; 
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3  to  8  cm,  in  length,  1   to  5  cm.  in  diameter;  externally  dark 
brown,  deeply  and  irregularly  furrowed  longitudinally,  otherwise 


socliiin  of  jala|) :  Ph.  cork  cells;  Se,  rfsir- ■ 
secrctor)'  cells:  O,  roscile  aRKrcRatcs  of  calcium  oxalate;  Si,  sieve  cells:; 
G,  Irachs;  C,  primary  cambium;  C^,  secondary  cambium. — After  Meyer— 

nearly  smooth  or  wrinkled,  with  nimierous  lenticeJs  2  to  4  mm.  inr 
length  and  few  circular  rootlet-scars;  fracture  homy  and  resin- 
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ous;  internally  dark  brown  and  marked  by  mure  or  less  distinct, 
secondary,  concentric  cambium  zones ;  odor  fruity ;  taste  starchy 
aid  slightly  acrid. 

Tubercles  which  have  a  specific  gravity  less  than  1,275  and  are 
white  internally  should  be  rejected. 

k Inner  Stri'cture. — See  Fig.  237. 
Powder. — (Fig.  238).     Dark  yellow  or  light  brown;  crystals 
calcium  oxalate  in  rosette  aggregates,  0.010  to  0.035  mm.  in 
diameter:  starch  grains  ellipsoidal  and  ovoid,  with  somewhat  ex- 
ceniral  lamellae,  from  0.005  to  0.035  mm.  in  diameter,  1-  to  3-com- 


^^^Kg,  238.  Jalap:  pr,  parenchyma  cnniainiiiK  unaltered  siari'l]  grains; 
^^|n>arenchyma  coniaining  swollen  starcli  grains ;  a,  starch  grains ; 
^^^fosettc  aggregates  nf  calcium  oxalate ;  m,  globular  masa  of  resin : 
Bp,  fragment  of  trachex  showing  bordered  pores.^After  Vogl. 

I>ound  and  in  some  cases  more  or  less  swollen ;  resin  secretory- 
cells  yellowish-brown :  sclerenchyniatous  fibers  few,  with  simple 
pores.  Tubers  deficient  in  resin  are  lighter  in  color,  contain  more 
starch  and  less  calcium  oxalate. 

Constituents. — Resin  8  to  12  per  cent..  85  to  90  per  cent,  of 
which  is  insoluble  in  ether.  Power  and  Rogerson  (J.  Am.  Chem. 
Soc.,  1910,  p.  80)  isolated  from  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  resin 
a  new  dihydric  alcohol  (ipurganol)  which  crystallizes  in  colorless 
needles  and  yields  color  reactions  similar  to  those  given  by  the 
irtosterols.    From  the  chloroform  extract  they  isolated  a  small 
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amount  of  ^  -niethylaesculetin.  The  petroleum  ether  extracts 
showed  the  presence  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  in  the  free  state. 
On  treatment  with  alkalies  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  some  of  the 
extracts  of  the  resins  yield  a  number  of  acids  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  a  portion  of  the  chloroform  extract  of  the  resin  is 
of  a  glucosidal  nature.  The  alcohol  extract  of  the  resin,  which 
represented  38.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  resin,  was  obtained,  after 
treatment  with  animal  charcoal,  in  the  form  of  a  nearly  white 
powder.  When  subjected  to  alkaline  hydrolysis  with  barj'ta, 
this  alcohol  extract  yielded  a  number  of  organic  acids  together 
with  a  hydrolyzed  resin  of  very  complex  composition.  Jalap  also 
contains  a  volatile  oil,  calcium  oxalate,  starch,  gum  and  sugar. 

Allied  Plants. — ^Turpeth  root  or  Indian  Jalap  is  the  root  of 
Operculina  Turpethum,  a  plant  growing  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
contains  a  resin  consisting  chiefly  of  turpethin  and  turpethein, 
a  glucosidal,  ether-soluble  resinoid  substance. 

Male  Jalap  or  Orizaba  is  the  root  of  Ipomoea  orizabensis,  a 
plant  indigenous  to  Mexico.  The  drug  consists  of  the  entire, 
spindle-shaped  roots,  or  of  more  or  less  rectangular  pieces,  and 
contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  scammonin. 

Ipomoea  simulans,  indigenous  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mex- 
ican Andes,  yields  the  Tampico  jalap,  which  is  more  or  less  uni- 
form in  thickness,  somewhat  tortuous,  and  without  any  lenticels ; 
it  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  resin,  which  is  completely  soluble 
in  ether  and  resembles  scammonin. 

Wild  jalap  is  the  tuberous  root  of  Ipomoea  pandurata,  a  plant 
growing  in  the  eastern  and  southern  United  States.  It  contains 
1.5  per  cent,  of  an  active  resin. 

From  the  aerial  stems  of  the  common  morning  glory  ( Ipoma^a 
purpurea  Roth)  Power  and  Rogerson  (Am.  Jour.  Pharni.,  1908. 
p.  251)  isolated  a  volatile  oil  and  4.8  per  cent,  of  a  soft  resin  of 
which  15.5  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  ether. 

The  roots  and  stems  of  Ipomcea  fistulosa,  of  South  America, 
yield  0.2  per  cent,  of  jalapin  (orizabin),  a  hexose,  wax  and  tannin. 

Compound  Powder  of  Jalap. — Consisting  of  powdered  jalap 
and  potassium  bitartrate.  Very  light  brown ;  consisting  of  numer- 
ous sharp-angular,  colorless  fragments,  mostly  somewhat  rectang- 
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ular  and  with  straight  edges,  varying  from  0.030  to  0.300  mm.  in 
length,  insoluble  in  water  or  solutions  of  hydrated  chloral  and 
very  strongly  polarizing  with  a  rich  display  of  colors  (fragments 
of  crystals  of  potassium  bitartrate),  numerous  starch  grains  of 
Jalap,  readily  distinguished  without  the  use  of  a  solution  of 
io<lin.  usually  single,  occasionally  2-  to  3-compound,  and  varying 
from  0.003  to  0.035  mm.  in  diameter;  occasional  fragments  of 
laticiferous  cells  or  vessels  having  yellowish-brown  walls,  or 
tracheae  with  bordered  pores,  and  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium 
oxalate  from  0.010  to  0.035  mm.  in  diameter  occurring  in  Jalap. 

SCAMMONI/E  RADIX.— LEVANT  SCAMMONY  ROOT. 
— The  root  of  Convolvulus  Scammonia  (Fam.  Convolvulaceae),  a 
perennial  twining  herb  indigenous  to  the  countries  bordering  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  securing 
the  pure  resin  of  scammony,  the  root  of  this  plant  is  now  largely 
used  as  the  source  of  the  resin,  the  latter  being  the  drastic 
purgative  principle. 

Description. — Neatly  cylindrical,  more  or  less  fusiform,  oc- 
casionally in  broken  pieces;  from  10  to  25  cm.  in  length  and  1  to 
4.5  cm.  in  thickness ;  externally  grayish  to  reddish-brown ;  usually 
distinctly  twisted,  deeply  longitudinally  furrowed,  marked  by 
distinct  root  scars,  otherwise  nearly  smooth  except  for  the  lenti- 
cels  and  abraded  cork,  the  upper  portion  terminated  usually  by 
a  number  of  short  stem  branches;  hard  and  heavy;  fracture 
tough,  irregular  with  projecting  wood  fibers;  internally  somewhat 
mottled  showing  yellowish,  porous  wood-wedges  separated  by 
whitish  parenchyma  containing  starch  and  resin ;  bark  thin ;  odor 
slight,  resembling  that  of  jalap;  taste  somewhat  sweetish  becom- 
ing slightly  acrid. 

Inner  Structure. — A  thin  corky  layer  consisting  of  yellow- 
ish-brown, thin-walled,  lignified  cork  cells ;  primary  cortex  having 
numerous  stone  cells  occurring  singly  or  in  small  groups,  the 
walls  being  moderately  thick,  porous  and  not  strongly  lignified ; 
parenchyma  with  numerous  starch  grains  and  monoclinic  prisms 
of  calcium  oxalate;  fibrovascular  bundles  numerous,  circular  or 
elliptical  with  a  well  developed  xylem  consisting  of  wide  tracheae 
surrounded  with  slightly  lignified  wood  fibers;  phloem  prominent 
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and  in  which  are  included  the  large  resinous  laticiferous  cells; 
the  parenchyma  surrounding  the  bundles  are  more  or  less  col- 
lapsed and  contain  either  starch  grains  or  calcium  oxalate  crystals. 
Powder. — Light  grayish-brown;  starch  grains,  from  0.003  to 
0.018  mm.  in  diameter,  mostly  single,  occasionally  2-  to  4-com- 
pound,  the  grains  showing  occasionally  a  central  cleft;  calcium 
oxalate  crystals  in  monoclinic  prisms  from  0.010  to  0.045  mm.  in 
length,  fragments  of  leptome  associated  with  yellowish-brown 
resinous  laticiferous  cells;  tracheae  mostly  with  reticulate  thicken- 
ings or  simple  and  bordered  pores  and  associated  with  short  wood 
fibers  having  prominent  oblique  pores;  stone  cells  of  variable 
shape  and  varying  from  0.040  to  0.110  mm.  in  length,  the  walls 
being  from  0.006  to  0.012  mm.  in  thickness,  slightly  lignified  and 
traversed  with  prominent  often  branching  pores;  lignified  cork 
cells  relatively  few. 

Constituents. — The  root  contains  from  4  to  13  per  cent,  of 
resin,  which  is  of  an  exceedingly  complex  nature,  consisting  to 
a  large  extent  of  the  glucosides  and  methyl  pentosides  of  jalap- 
inolic  acid  and  its  methyl  ester.  Also  from  20  to  33  per  cent,  of 
dextrose;  2.5  per  cent,  of  saccharose;  tannic  acid;  and  gum. 

ScAMMONi.H  Mexicana  Radix. — The  root  of  Mexican  Scam- 
mony,  Ipomoea  orizabensis,  a  perennial,  twining  shrub  indigennu> 
to  Mexico,  is  also  often  seen  on  the  market  and  on  account  of  the 
high  resin  content,  the  latter  is  to  some  extent  sold  for  or  ad- 
mixed with  that  obtained  from  Levant  Scammony.  It  is  not 
infrequent  to  find  the  two  drui^s  confused,  that  is,  the  one  under 
the  label  of  the  other. 

Mexican  Scammony  usually  occurs  in  nearly  flattened,  trans- 
verse segments,  varying  from  2  to  12  cm.  in  diameter  and  from 
1  to  5.5  cm.  in  thickness ;  externally  light  to  dark  brown,  very 
deeply  wrinkled,  fragments  showing  the  crown  frequently  have 
portions  of  the  cylindrical  rhizome  attached,  having  large  cir- 
cular stem  scars ;  fragments  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  roots 
having  numerous  short,  cylindrical,  somewhat  spirally  twisted 
root  branches;  fracture  loni;b.  fibrous;  iimer  surface  light  brown: 
characterized  by  alternatiniu^  zones  of  collateral  fibrovascular  ban- 
dies formed  by  success! \e  cambiums,  separated  by  broad  strand> 
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of  parenchyma  and  brown  resinous  laticiferous  cells;  odor  dis- 
tinct, somewhat  aromatic  and  resembling  jalap. 

The  inner  structure  of  Mexican  scammony  is  as  follows:  A 
thin  outer  corky  layer  consisting  of  several  rows  of  brownish, 
thin-walled,  narrow  tabular  cells ;  phelloderm  of  several  layers  of 
colorless,  thin-walled  cells;  a  broad  cortical  layer  made  up  of 
thick-walled,  tangentially-elongated  cells,  containing  either  starch 
grains  or  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  and  numerous  large,  brown- 
ish resinous  laticiferous  cells,  containing  not  infrequently  a  yel- 
lowish-brown, amorphous  content;  alternate  rings  or  zones  of 
collateral  fibrovascular  bundles  separated  by  broad  medullary 
rays;  fibrovascular  bundles  consisting  of  wide  tracheae  marked 
by  simple  pores,  and  associated  with  numerous,  relatively  thick- 
walled  wood  fibers,  having  bordered  pores;  cambium  distinct; 
leptome  narrow  in  somewhat  hemispherical  strands  outside  of 
the  xylem  wedges ;  resinous  laticiferous  cells,  numerous,  having  a 
yellowish-brown,  amorphous  content,  and  occurring  throughout 
the  parenchyma  and  medullary  rays;  calcium  oxalate  crystals 
numerous,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates,  only  occa- 
sionally occurring  in  the  form  of  rhombohedra,  from  0.015  to 
0.040  mm.  in  diameter;  starch  grains  numerous,  single  2-  to 
3-compound,  the  individual  grains  from  0.005  to  0.035  mm.  in 
diameter,  varying  from  spheroidal,  ellipsoidal,  plano-convex,  to 
somewhat  polyhedral,  and  usually  with  a  transverse  central  cleft. 

Mexican  scammony  root  yields  from  6  to  18  i)er  cent,  of  a 
glucosidal  resin,  and  of  which  about  71  per  cent,  is  soluble  in 
ether.  The  root  also  contains  a  pale  yellow  volatile  oil,  scopoletin, 
and  3 : 4-dihydroxycinnaniic  acid.  The  petroleum  ether  extract  of 
the  resin  contains  hentriacontane,  a  phytosterol,  cetyl  alcohol,  and 
a  mixture  of  fatty  acids.  The  ether  extract  contains  ipuranol, 
d-a-methylbutyric  acid,  and  a  product  which  on  hydrolysis  yields 
jalapinolic  acid. — Power  and  Rogerson,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  1912, 
p.  1. 

SCAMMONIiE  RESINA.— L  E  V  A  N  T  SCAMMONY 
RESIN. — A  gum-resin  obtained  by  incising  the  root  of  Con- 
volvulus Scammonia  (Fam.  Convolvulaceae),  a  perennial,  twining 
herb  indigenous   to   Syria,  Asia   Minor  and   Greece.     The  in- 
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cisions  are  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  root  in  June,  and  the 
exuding  gum-resin  is  collected  in  mussel  shells,  the  product  from 
a  number  of  roots  being  mixed  together,  after  which  it  is  allowed 
to  dry.  The  principal  points  of  export  are  Smyrna  and  Aleppo. 
The  natural  exudation,  free  from  extraneous  matter,  is  known  as 
native  or  virgin  scammony. 

Smyrna  Scammony. — In  circular,  flattened  cakes,  10  to  12 
cm.  in  diameter  and  about  1  cm.  in  thickness,  or  irr^[ular,  angular 
pieces  of  variable  size;  greenish-gray  or  brownish-black,  often 
covered  with  a  grayish-white  powder,  formed  by  the  rubbing  of 
the  pieces  against  one  another  in  transportation;  ver>'  brittle; 
fracture  sharp;  internally  porous,  lustrous  and  of  a  uniform 
brownish-black  color,  being  more  or  less  translucent  in  thin  frag- 
ments; odor  peculiar,  somewhat  cheese-like;  taste  slightly  acrid. 

Scammony  is  easily  powdered  and  forms  a  milky  emulsion 
with  water.  It  does  not  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  (absence  of  calcium  carbonate) ;  an  alcoholic 
solution  is  not  colored  blue  on  the  addition  of  tincture  of  ferric 
chloride  (absence  of  guaiac  resin) ;  ether  dissolves  not  less  than 
70  per  cent,  (distinction  from  jalap  resin),  and  when  the  residue 
on  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution  is  dissolved  in  a  hot 
solution  of  potassium  hydrate  it  is  not  reprecipitated  on  the  addi- 
tion of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  saponification  number  of 
genuine  scammony  resin  is  from  238  to  240.5. 

Constituents. — From  75  to  95  per  cent,  of  a  glucosidal  resin 
(scammonin),  which  is  completely  soluble  in  ether;  gum,  5  to  «S 
per  cent. ;  ash,  not  more  than  3  per  cent.  Scammonin  is  appar- 
ently identical  with  the  resin  in  Iponnea  orizabensis  and  the  ether- 
soluble  resin  in  jalap.  It  occurs  as  a  white  powder,  which  on 
treatment  with  alkalies  yields  the  gUicoside  scammonic  acid.  The 
latter  on  hydrolysis  decomposes  into  scammonolic  acid  and  glu- 
cose. An  anhydride  of  scammonolic  acid,  scammonol,  some 
valerianic  acid  and  sugar  are  formed  on  treating  scammonin  with 
mineral  acids.  The  peculiar  cheese-hke  odor  of  the  resin  is  du 
to  the  formation  of  a  volatile,  fatty  acid  during  the  dryin 
process. 

Adulterants. — Scammony  is  adulterated  with  inorganic  sv 
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stances,  various  starchy  products,  foreign  resins,  such  as  guaiac, 
and  an  extract  of  the  juice  of  the  root  of  Convolvulus  althaeoides, 
a  plant  indigenous  to  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean. 

MoNTPELLiER  ScAMMONY  is  the  natural  exudation  of  Mars- 
denia  erecta  (Fam.  Asclepiadaceae),  a  plant  indigenous  to  south- 
ern Europe.  It  contains  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  starch,  10  to  21  per 
cent,  of  resin,  and  yields  11  to  18  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Literature. — Power,  Jour.  Giem.  Soc,  1912,  p.  398. 

H  YDROPH  YLLACE.Ii:,    OR    WATERLEAF 

F  A  M  I  L  Y. 

A  family  of  about  160  species  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  mostly 
indigenous  to  western  North  America.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
the  flowers  are  regular  and  5-merous,  and  the  fruits  are  capsular. 
From  the  supposition,  that  in  the  springtime  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  were  filled  with  water,  the  family  received  its  name.  There 
is  no  special  anatomical  structure  indicating  on  what  this  might 
he  based.  The  leaves  differ  in  structure  verv  little  from  those  of 
other  plants.  The  leaves  are  bifacial  and  the  stomata  usually 
occur  only  on  the  lower  surface,  being  surrounded  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  ordinary  epidermal  cells.  The  non-glandular  hairs  are 
usually  unicellular,  rarely  uniseriate,  occasionally  encrusted  with 
calcium  carbonate,  or  may  contain  a  cystolith-like  body.  Glandu- 
lar hairs  are  widely  distributed  and  are  of  a  number  of  distinct 
types.  Calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates. 
The  general  structure  of  the  plants  of  this  family  is  given  under 
Eriodictyon. 

ERIODICTYON.— Y'ERRA  SANTA.— The  dried  leaves  of 
Eriodictyon  californicum  (Syn.  E.  glutinosum),  Fam.  Hydro- 
phyllaceae,  an  evergreen  shrub  indigenous  to  the  mountains  of 
California  and  northern  Mexico. 

Description. — Usually  broken  into  fragments;  lamina  lance- 
olate, 7  to  15  cm.  in  length,  1  to  3  cm.  in  breadth;  summit  acute; 
base  acute,  slightly  tapering  into  the  petiole ;  margin  nearly  entire 
or  unevenly  serrate;  upper  surface  yellowish-green,  glabrous, 
resinous ;  under  surface  grayish-green,  reticulate,  minutely  tomen- 
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tose  between  the  reticulations,  midrib  light  yellow,  prominent: 
petiole  5  to  10  mm.  in  length;  texture  coriaceous,  brittle;  odor 
and  taste  balsamic. 

Inner  Structure. — Cells  of  upper  epidermis  somewhat  papil- 
lose, which  in  surface  view  are  polygonal,  the  walls  being  nearly 
straight  or  slightly  undulate,  the  cuticle  being  striated;  deep 
seated,  resinous  glandular  hairs  also  occur  on  the  upper  epider- 
mis, which  resemble  those  of  the  Labiatx  having  usually  a 
1 -celled  stalk  and  a  6-  to  8-celled  glandular  head,  about  0.100  mm. 
in  diameter;  palisade  cells  very  narrow,  from  2  to  6  rows  deep 
containing  numerous  chloroplastids ;  cells  of  loose  mesophyll  very 
few;  fibrovascular  tissues  not  strongly  developed  except  in  the 
midrib  and  more  prominent  veins;  lower  epidermal  cells  having: 
undulate,  polygonal  walls  and  in  addition  to  the  glandular  hairs 
there  occur  numerous  1-celled,  much  contorted,  thick-walled,  non- 
glandular  hairs. 

Stems  usually  show  a  sub-epidermal  cork,  the  cells  having 
wide  lumina  and  thin  walls ;  primary  cortex  of  10  to  20  rows  of 
more  or  less  rounded  parenchyma  cells ;  pericycle  consisting  of  a 
nearly  closed  ring  of  bast  fibers;  leptome  in  a  narrow  zone  out- 
side the  xylem  wedges ;  the  latter  consisting  of  tracheae,  havin.i^ 
narrow  lumina  and  marked  by  spiral  thickenings  and  simple 
pores,  and  associated  with  lignified  wood  fibers  havinj^:  bor- 
dered pores;  medullary  rays  one  cell  in  width;  pith  very  lar|j:e. 
the  walls  of  the  cells  being  strongly  lignified  and  with  numerous 
simple  pores. 

Powder. — Dark  green ;  non-glandular  hairs  numerous,  uni- 
cellular, much  contorted  and  from  0.120  to  0.250  mm.  in  length: 
glandular  hairs  having  a  1-celled  stalk  and  a  6-  to  8-glandular 
head ;  fragments  of  stems  show  trachea:  having  spiral  thickenini;- 
and  simple  pores,  associated  with  lignified  wood  fibers :  ])aren- 
chynia  cells  of  pith  i)ossess  thick,  porous,  strongly  lignified  walls 

Constituents. — A  resin  consisting  of  pentatriacontan.  cero- 
tinic  acid,  formic  acid,  butyric  acid  and  probably  also  triacontan. 
phytosterin,  xanthoeriodictyol,  priodonal  and  a  phenol,  chrysoerio- 
dictyol.  The  latter  occurring  to  the  extent  of  0.00*,)  per  cent, 
and  forming  golden  yellow,  tabular  crystals.     Xanthoeriodictvol, 
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0.019  per  cent.,  occurring  in  golden  yellow  needles.  Also  a  vola- 
tile oil;  a  crystalline  body,  eriodictyonon  (homoeriodictyol)  ;  a 
tannin,  giving  a  green  color  with  ferric  salts;  sugar;  fixed  oil; 
and  gum. 

Literature. — Tutin,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  1910,  p.  2054. 

VERBENACEiE,    OR    VERVAIN    FAMILY. 

A  family  of  1,200  species  of  shrubs  or  trees,  especially  dis- 
tributed in  the  tropics  and  sparingly  represented  in  the  cooler 
regions.  The  leaves  are  opposite  or  verticillate ;  the  flowers  are 
irregular,  having  a  bi-labiate  or  irregular  corolla,  and  didynamous 
stamens;  the  fruits  are  either  drupe-like  or  somewhat  capsular, 
consisting  of  2  to  4  nutlets.  The  stems  are  not  infrequently 
quadrangular  in  section.  The  tracheae  and  wood  fibers  usually  have 
simple  pores.  The  stomata  are  surrounded  by  a  number  of  ordinary 
epidermal  cells,  occasionally  they  possess  2  subsidiary  cells  which 
are  distributed  transversely  to  the  pore.  Calcium  oxalate  occurs 
in  the  form  of  small  acicular  or  prismatic  crystals.  The  glandular 
hairs  have  a  unicellular  or  uniseriate  stalk,  the  head  being  com- 
posed of  6  to  8  cells.  A  number  of  types  of  non-glandular  hairs 
occur  in  the  various  genera  of  this  family.  An  anomalous  struc- 
ture is  developed  in  some  of  the  lianes. 

VERBENA.— AMERICAN  BLUE  VERBAIN  OR  WILD 
HYSSOP. — The  over-ground  plant  of  Verbena  hastata  (Fam. 
Verbenaceae),  a  perennial  herb,  growing  in  moist  meadows 
throughout  the  central  and  eastern  United  States.  The  plant  is 
gathered  at  the  time  of  flowering,  during  the  summer,  and 
should  be  carefully  dried  and  preserved. 

Description. — Stems  quadrangular,  attaining  a  length  of  1  or 
more  M.,  and  from  1  to  6  mm.  in  diameter;  externally  reddish- 
brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled  and  having  a  deep  furrow  between 
the  ribs,  rough  puberulent  throughout ;  internally  yellowish-white 
with  a  thin  brown  bark,  a  yellowish-white  quadrangular  wood 
and  a  hollow  pith.  Leaves  opposite,  long  i)etiolate,  from  4  to 
15  cm.  in  length  and  0.7  to  4  cm.  in  width;  lanceolate  t)r  oblong- 
lanceolate,  summit  acute  tai)ering ;  base  rounded,   ine(|uilatcral : 
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margin  sharply  serrate;  upper  surface  greenish-brown,  glab- 
rous; lower  surface  purplish-green,  rough  puberulent,  with  a 
prominent  midrib  and  veins  of  the  first  order,  the  latter  diverging 
at  an  angle  of  about  65°  and  uniting  near  the  margin;  petioles  1 
to  3  cm.  in  length,  slender,  and  rough  puberulent ;  odor  distinct ; 

taste  bitter. 

Constituents. — A  glucoside,  verbenalin,  which  crystallizes 
in  needles  and  is  apparently  non-toxic.  Also  a  bitter  principle, 
tannic  acid,  emulsin,  and  invertin. 

LIPPIA  MEXICANA.— OROSUL,  REGALIZ  DE  CUBA. 
— The  leaves  of  Lippia  dulcis  (Fam.  Verbenaceae),  a  trailing 
shrub,  widely  distributed  in  tropical  America.  The  leaves  are 
gathered  at  the  time  of  the  flowering  of  the  plant,  from  Novem- 
ber to  March,  and  carefully  dried. 

Description. — Leaves  more  or  less  crumpled;  when  entire, 
ovate-lanceolate,  petiolate,  summit  acute  or  acuminate,  base  cune- 
ate,  somewhat  unecjual,  margin  coarsely  serrate;  olive-green  to 
greenish-brown,  glandular-hairy,  midrib  and  veins  of  the  first 
and  second  order  prominent;  petioles  from  5  to  10  mm.  in  length; 
odor  aromatic ;  taste  sweetish,  terebinthinate  and  slightly  pungent. 

Inner  STKiXTrKE. — The  leaves  are  especially  characterized 
by  the  long-pointed,  unicellular,  thick-walled  hairs,  from  0.150  to 
0.300  mm.  in  length,  and  containing  a  cystolith  at  the  base: 
glandular  hairs  having  short  stalks  and  a  6-  to  S-celled  head,  the 
latter  from  0.015  to  0.030  mm.  in  diameter,  and  havintr  a  nearlv 
colorless  content ;  epidermal  cells  wavy  in  outline :  stomata  ellipti- 
cal, from  0.015  to  0.035  mm.  in  length,  and  having  the  neighbor- 
ing cells  transverse  to  the  ])ore. 

CoxsTiTriiNT.s. — A  volatile  oil  containing  a  camphor,  lippiol: 
tannic  acid,  colored  greenish  with  ferric  salts;  and  a  yellow 
coloring  principle  resembling  (juercetin. 

Lippia  scahkkrim.a. — An  aromatic  drug  of  South  Africa 
reputed  to  possess  remarkable  luTmostatic  properties.  The  druj^ 
contains  about  0.25  ])er  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil ;  a  crystalline  alcohol, 
lippianol ;  two  yellow  crystalline  substances ;  a  glucosidal  sub- 
stance;  and  a  number  of  acids  and  esters. — Power  and  Tutin. 
Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1907,  p.  449. 
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L  A  B  I  A  T  .E,    OR    MINT    FAMILY. 

A  lar^e  family  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  comprising  about  3,000 
species  and  widely  distributed.  There  are  about  40  different 
genera  of  the  Labiatae  represented  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  characterized  by  having  square  stems,  opposite  leaves,  bi- 
labiate flowers  and  small  indehiscent  fruits  consisting  of  4  nut- 
lets. The  plants  of  the  Labiatae  are  especially  characterized  by 
the  development  of  glandular  hairs  containing  a  volatile  oil. 
These  hairs  consist  of  a  short  unicellular  stalk,  and  a  glandular 
head  consisting  of  6  or  8  cells,  the  upper  portion  being  raised 
like  a  bladder  owing  to  the  great  accumulation  of  volatile  oil. 
In  the  dried  drug  material  these  hairs  usually  appear  as  spheroidal 
bodies,  about  0.100  mm.  in  diameter  filled  with  a  yellowish  oily 
secretion,  in  which  the  cellular  structure  is  frequently  not  easily 
discernible.  The  non-glandular  hairs  occur  in  a  number  of 
specific  forms.  In  the  stomata  the  subsidiary  cells  lie  transverse 
to  the  pore.  Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  small 
needles  or  short  rods,  rarely  as  rosette  aggregates.  The  tracheae 
and  wood  fibers  have  simple  pores.  There  is  a  strong  develop- 
ment of  sub-epidermal  collenchyma,  especially  in  the  angles  of  the 
stems  and  branches.  A  secondary  development  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  occurs  in  the  older  stems  of  thymus. 

SCUTELLARIA.— SKULLCAP.— The  dried  herb  of  Scu- 
tellaria lateriflora  (Fam.  I-abiatae),  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant 
growing  in  wet  places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
plant  blooms  from  July  to  September,  when  the  herb  should  be 
collected. 

Description. — Stem  quadrangular.  1  to  4  mm.  in  diameter, 
varying  in  color  from  yellowish-green  to  purplish-red,  mostly 
glabrous  below  and  hairy  above.  Leaves  (Fig.  239)  ovate,  ovate- 
oblong,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  opposite,  1.5  to  8  cm.  in  length,  0.5 
to  2.5  cm.  in  breadth;  summit  acute  or  acuminate;  base  acute, 
rounded  or  sub-cordate;  margin  coarsely  serrate;  upper  surface 
dark  green,  glabrous;  under  surface  light  green,  nearly  smooth, 
veins  of  the  first  order  diverging  at  an  angle  of  65*^,  curving 
upward  and  anastomosing  near  the  margin ;  petiole  2  to  10  mm. 
in  length.     Flowers  axillary   and   solitary   above  or   in    1 -sided 
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racemes;  calyx  campanulate,  toothed,  about  2  mm.  in  length; 
corolla  white  or  blue,  about  6  mm.  in  length,  the  limb  2-lipped; 
stamens  4,  didynamous,  hairy,  the  anthers  of  the  upper  pair  with 
2  pollen  sacs,  the  lower  with  one;  style  unequally  2-cleft  and 
ovary  deeply  4-parted.  Fruit  (Fig.  239)  consisting-  of  4  ellip- 
soidal, distinctly  tuberculate,  light  brown  nutlets  about  1  mm. 
in  length,  borne  on  an  enlarged  torus  known  as  the  gynobase,  and 
enclosed  by  the  persistent  bilabiate  calyx,  the  upper  part  of  w^hich 
becomes  helmet-shaped  after  fertilization,  whence  the  name 
"Skullcap;*'  odor  slight;  taste  bitter. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  239. 

Powder. — Dark  green ;  non-glandular  hairs,  1-  to  3-celled. 
0.100  to  0.200  mm.  in  length,  the  walls  with  numerous  slight 
centrifugal  projections,  the  basal  cell  being  large,  broadly  cylin- 
drical, and  the  apical  cell  narrow  and  with  a  sharp,  frequently 
recurved  summit;  glandular  hairs  with  a  1-  to  2-celled  stalk  an. I 
large,  glandular  head,  composed  of  6  or  8  cells  divided  by  vertical 
walls,  indistinct;  pollen  grains  nearly  spheroidal  or  ellipsoidal, 
smooth  and  from  0.015  to  0.025  mm.  in  diameter;  fragments  of 
corolla  colored  light  pink  with  hydrated  chloral  solution ;  narrow 
tracheae  with  scalar] form  and  reticulate  thickenings,  or  borderct! 
pores;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  narrow,  with  walls  from  0.004  :•• 
0.005  mm.  in  thickness  and  marked  by  simple  pores ;  epidermal 
cells  of  stem  and  corolla  with  distinct  striations;  the  stomata 
broadly  elliptical  and  with  very  small  openings.  In  Scutellaria 
canescens  the  non-glandular  hairs  are  3-  to  5-cclled  and  var\ 
in  length  from  0.3  to  1  mm. ;  the  glandular  hairs  have  a  4-cellc  1 
stalk  and  8-celled  head,  arc  larger  and  more  prominent  than  in 
S.  lateriflora;  and  the  stomata  are  narrowly  elliptical  (Fig.  2.Vh. 

C()Xstiti:ents. — A  hitter  crystalline  glucoside  scutellarin :  a 
small  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  of  which  little  is  known. 

Allied  I^laxts. — Several  species  of  Scutellaria  growing  in 
the  United  States  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  genuine  drug, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  the  flowers  in  terminal  panicled  racemes. 
Heart-leaved  skullcap  (Scutellaria  cordi folia)  is  densely  glandu- 
lar pubescent,  even  the  corolla  being  hairy;  Ilairy  skullcap  (S. 
pilosa)  is  pubescent  l)clow,  with  numerous  glandular  hairs  above. 
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aiid  the  corolla  is  nearly  glabrous;  Hyssop  skullcap  (S.  integri- 
folia)    has  linear  entire  upper  leaves;   in   Marsh   skullcap    (S. 


Fic.  239.  SculelUria  lateriflora :  A,  portion  of  branch  showing  ihe 
ovate,  serrate  leaves  and  the  axillary  one-sided  racemes.  B.  lower 
surface  of  leaf  showing  elliptical  stomala.  C,  D,  hairs  from  the  stem 
and  lower  surface  of  leaf.  E,  section  of  Rower  showing  calyx  (c),  wilh 
crest  on  one  side,  2-lipped  corolla  tp),  the  didynamous  stamens  (a),  and 
4-!ocular  ovary  (n).  F.  pollen  grain  0.018  mm.  in  diameter.  Hairy 
skullcap  (Scutellaria  piloaaj.  G.  branch  showing  crenate  leaves  nnd 
helmet -shaped  capsular  fruits.  H,  capsule  after  dehiscence  showing 
nutlets  (n).  Scutellaria  canescens:  1,  view  of  lower  stirface  of  leaf 
showinK  numerous  broadly  elliptical  stomata  and  wavy  cuticle.  J.  K.  hairs 
from  the  leaf. 

galericulata)  the  flowers  occur  in  the  axils  of  the  nearly  sessile, 
narrow  leaves.  The  European  skullcap  (S.  altissima)  has  lirnad, 
ovate,  glabrous  leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  blue  flowers. 
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Substitutes. — Scutellaria  canescens,  a  plant  growing  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  furnishes  much  of  the  drug  on  the  market. 
The  plant  is  more  robust  than  S.  lateriflora ;  the  leaves  are  oblong, 
petiolate,  10  to  12  cm.  in  length,  3  to  5  cm.  in  breadth,  very  hair)- 
on  the  under  surface,  with  prominent  veins,  and  crenate-dentatc 
margins ;  and  the  flowers  are  large,  blue  and  in  terminal  racemes. 

Literature. — Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1911,  p.  247. 

MARRUBIUM.— WHITE  HOREHOUND.— The  leaver 
and  flowering  tops  of  Marrubium  vulgare  (Fam.  Labiatae),  a 
perennial  herb  indigenous  to  Europe  and  Asia,  and  cultivated  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  being  naturalized 
in  waste  places  from  Texas  and  Mexico  to  Maine  and  Ontario. 

Description. — Stem  quadrangular,  yellowish-  or  grayish- 
green,  3  to  5  mm.  in  diameter,  very  pubescent ;  intemodes  2  to  5 
cm.  in  length.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  opposite,  1.5  to  6  cm.  in 
length,  8  to  25  mm.  in  breadth ;  summit  obtuse ;  base  acute  or 
rounded;  margin  coarsely  crenate;  upper  surface  dark  green, 
pubescent,  veins  depressed,  those  of  the  first  order  diverging  at 
an  angle  of  about  65°  and  branching  near  the  margin;  under 
surface  grayish-green,  very  pubescent,  veins  prominent ;  petiole 
0.5  to  3  cm.  in  length,  very  pubescent.  Flowers  sessile,  in  axillary 
clusters;  calyx  tubular,  about  5  mm.  in  length,  5-  to  lO-nerved. 
very  pubescent  and  with  10  recurved,  bristle-like  lobes ;  corolla 
whitish  or  light  brown,  about  7  mm.  in  length,  upper  lip  erect, 
entire  or  bifid,  lower  lip  3-lol)ed,  the  middle  lobe  the  largest  and 
emarginate ;  stamens  four,  included.  Nutlets  brownish-black, 
ellipsoidal,  slightly  compressed,  about  1.5  mm.  in  length,  nearly 
smooth.    Odor  slight,  aromatic.    Taste  aromatic  and  bitter. 

Inner  Structure. — Xon-glandular  hairs  of  3  types,  (a) 
short,  unicellular  hairs;  (b)  long-pointed,  unicellular  hairs,  hav- 
ing papillose  walls;  and  (3)  branched  or  tufted,  multicellular 
hairs,  having  from  6  to  15  cells  radiating  from  a  central  stalk. 
Glandular  hairs  of  2  types  having  either  a  short,  or  long  stalk,  and 
a  2-  to  8-celled  glandular  hair.  Epidermal  cells  of  both  surfaces 
more  or  less  tabular,  the  walls  being  but  slightly  undulate. 

Powder. — Dark  green ;  non-glandular  hairs  frequently  con- 
siderably twisted,  1-  to  /-celled,  thin-walled,  smooth,  frequently 


Fig.  240.  Peppermint  (Mentha  piperita)  :  B,  portion  of  shoot  showing 
pctiolsite  leaves.  C,  transverse  section  of  leaf  showing  several  forms  of 
glandular  hairs  on  lower  surface,  loose  parenchyma  (m)  and  palisade 
cells  (p).  D,  lower  surface  of  leaf  showing  stoma  (s)  and  glandular 
hair  (g).  Spearmint  (Mentha  spicata)  :  A,  portion  of  shoot  showing 
Dowers  and  nearly  sessile  leaves.  E,  flower.  F,  outspread  corolla  showing 
cleft,  posterior  lobe  (p)  and  the  four  adnate.  included  stamens,  G.  H,  hairs 
from  calvx.  I,  sphere  crystals  (spharitcs)  of  a  carbohydrate  found  in 
the  corolla  and  style.    J,  pollen  grains. 
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arranged  in  stellate  groups  of  6  to  15,  and  spreading  from  the 
base;  glandular  hairs  with  1-celled  stalk  and  4-  to  8-celled  glandu- 
lar head;  pollen  grains  spheroidal  about  0.025  mm.  in  diameter, 
and  with  numerous  spinose  projections;  tracheae  spiral,  annular, 
or  reticulate,  slightly  lignified;  sclerench)miatous  fibers  thin- 
walled,  non-lignified  and  with  few  simple  pores. 

Constituents. — A  bitter,  somewhat  acrid  principle,  marru- 
biin,  0.02  to  4  per  cent.,  which  forms  prismatic  crystals  and  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  several  other  bitter  principles ;  a  vola- 
tile oil ;  a  resin ;  and  tannin. 

Allied  Plants. — Black  horehound  or  Marrubium  peregri- 
num,  an  herb  of  the  old  world,  possesses  ovate  or  lanceolate, 
dentate-serrate,  grayish,  hairy  leaves  and  flowers  having  straight 
calyx-lobes.  Ballota  nigra  (Fam.  Labiatae)  has  cordate,  rough- 
hairy,  dark  green  leaves,  pale  purple  flowers  and  a  disagreeable 
odor.  Water  horehound  or  Lycopus  europaeus  possesses  ovate- 
lanceolate,  lobed  or  divided  leaves,  the  calyx  lobes  being  tri- 
angular. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA.— PEPPERMINT.— The  leaves  and 
flowering  tops  of  Mentha  pi[)erita  (Fam.  Labiatae).  a  perennial 
herb  (V'l^.  240)  indigenous  to  Europe,  naturalized  in  the  eastern 
and  central  United  States  and  Canada,  and  cultivated  in  Michii^an 
and  New  York.  Peppermint  should  l>e  collected  (lurinir  dr\ 
weather,  in  August  and  Sei)teniber,  when  the  plant  is  in  flower, 
and  carefully  dried  and  preserved.  Peppermint  is  cultivated  in 
Michigan  chiefly  for  its  volatile  oil.  This  State  produces  annuall\ 
over  6,800  K.  of  peppermint  oil,  Wayne  County,  in  New  York- 
State,  produces  1.480  K. ;  Indiana  State,  1,280  K.,  and  other 
localities  about  400  K.  ainnially.  Japan  produces  about  /O.CKX)  K. 
annually ;  ICni^land.  9,000  K. ;  France,  3,000  K. ;  Russia.  1.200  K. : 
Germany,  800  K.,  and  Italy,  600  K. 

Description' . — Stem  quadrangular,  1  to  3  mm.  in  diameter. 
purplish-g"recn,  with  scattered  deflexed  hairs,  internodes  1.5  to  5 
cm.  in  length.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  opposite,  1.5  to  8  cm.  in 
length,  0.5  to  2.5  cm.  in  breadth ;  summit  acute ;  base  acute  or 
rounded;  margin  slKiri)ly  serrate;  upper  surface  dark  green, 
midrib  and  veins  rose-colored,  the  latter  diverging  at  an  angle  of 
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about  bO'',  curving  upward  and  uniting  near  the  margin;  under 
surface  light  green,  slightly  pubescent  on  the  veins,  glandular- 
pubescent;  petiole  4  to  10  mm.  in  length,  slightly  pubescent. 
Inflorescence  in  axillary  whorls  or  in  compact  spikes;  peduncle 
wanting  or  about  3  mm.  in  length,  pedicel  about  1  mm.  in  length : 
calyx  tubular,  equally  5-toothed,  about  2  nmi.  in  length,  purplish, 
glandular-punctate;  corolla  tubular,  nearly  regular,  4-cleft,  about 
3  mm.  in  length,  purplish;  stamens  four,  erect,  distant.  Nutlets 
ellipsoidal,  about  0.5  mm.  in  diameter,  blackish-brown.  Odor 
aromatic ;  taste  aromatic,  followed  by  a  cooling  sensation. 

Inner  Strlxture. —  (Fig.  240). 

Crystals  of  menthol  may  be  observed  in  the  glandular  hairs  of 
Mentha  piperita,  if  the  sections  are  kept  at  a  temi)erature  near 
0°  C,  or  by  placing  the  sections  in  a  freshly  preserved  solution  of 
ammonium  nitrate  (50  per  cent.).  The  crystals  separate  in  ag- 
gregates consisting  of  small  needles.  Photomicrographs  of  men- 
thol in  form  of  small  rods  and  aggregates  of  needles  are  illus- 
trated in  Kraemer's  Applierl  and  Economic  liotany,  p.  326. 

Powder. — Dark  green;  non-glandular  hairs  1-  to  8-celled. 
thin-walled,  with  numerous  papillose  projections;  glandular  hairs 
two  kinds,  1-  or  3-celled  stalk  and  1-  or  S-celled  glandular  head: 
pollen  grains  somewhat  spheroidal,  smooth,  about  0.035  mm.  in 
diameter;  tracheae  spiral,  or  with  simple  and  bordered  pores,  and 
slightly  lignificd ;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  thin-walled,  non-ligni- 
fied,  with  numerous  obli(jne  pores.  Contamination  with  M.  spicata 
is  said  to  be  common. 

Constituents. — X'olatile  oil.  containing  50  to  60  per  cent,  of 
menthol,  about  1  per  cent. ;  resin  and  tannin.  .American  pepper- 
mint oil  consists  of  alu>nt  17  different  chemical  constituents,  n 
larger  number  than  is  found  in  any  other  oil.  The  most  important 
constituent  is  the  stearoptene  menthol,  of  which  40  to  45  per  cent, 
is  free  and  8  to  14  per  cent,  is  combined  in  various  esters.  Men- 
thol occurs  in  colorless,  acicular  crystals,  which  are  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  on  boiling  with  a  sulphuric 
acid  solution  (50  per  cent.)  it  becomes  of  a  deep  blue  color,  the 
acid  solution  becoming  brown.  American  peppermint  oil  also  con- 
tains :  Acetaldehyde,  isovaleraldehyde,  acetic  acid,  valerianic  acid. 
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pinene,  phellandrene,  cineol,  1-limonene,  menthone,  mcnthyl  ace- 
tate, menthyl  iso-valerianate,  menthyl  ester,  a  lactone  cadinene, 
amyl  alcohol,  and  dimethyl  sulphide. 

Engijsh  peppermint  oil  is  very  highly  prized  on  account  of 
its  fine  aroma  and  pleasant  taste.  It  consists  of  50  to  60  per  cent, 
of  free  menthol,  3  to  14  per  cent,  of  menthol  combined  as  esters, 
and  9  to  12  per  cent,  of  menthone,  a  substance  capable  of  being 
transformed  into  menthol.  This  oil  also  contains:  Phellandrene, 
limonene,  cadinene,  acetic  acid  and  iso-valerianic  acid. 

Japanese  peppermint  oil  is  obtained  from  Mentha  arvensis 
piperascens.  The  oil  has  a  bitter  taste  and  consists  of  free  men- 
thol, 65  to  85  per  cent. ;  menthol  combined  as  esters,  3  to  6  per 
cent.;  and  a  body  isomeric  with  borneol. 

MKNTHA  VIRIDIS.— SPEARMINT.— The  leaves  and 
flowering  tops  of  Mentha  spicata  (Syn.  Mentha  viridis),  Fam. 
Labiatje,  a  perennial  herb  (Fig.  240),  indigenous  to  Europe  and 
cultivated  and  naturalized  in  various  parts  of  North  America. 
It  should  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  peppermint. 

Spearmint  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Michigan  and  New 
York,  these  Stales  producing  annually  about  500  K.  of  volatile  oil. 

I)KscRn»Ti()N. — Closely  resembling  peppermint  (see  Mentha 
piperita ) ,  hut  the  stems  are  usually  more  purple,  the  leaves  sessile 
or  nearly  so,  inflorescence  either  in  slender,  interrupted  cylindrical 
spikes  or  crowded  lanceolate  spikes  (Fig.  240)  ;  odor  and  taste 
aromatic,  characteristic,  the  taste  not  being  followed  by  a  cooling 
sensation. 

CoNSTiTi  EXTS. — \'olatile  oil,  about  0.3  per  cent,  in  the  fresh 
leaves;  resin,  and  tanniti,  American  oil  of  spearmint  consists 
of  about  56  per  cent,  of  carvone,  a  considerable  amount  of  1-limo- 
nene and  possibly  also  1-pinene.  The  constituent  giving  the  oil  its 
characteristic  odor  is  not  known. 

Allied  Plants. — Russian  spearmint  oil  is  obtained  from  an 
undetermined  plant  and  consists  of  1-linalool,  50  to  60  per  cent.; 
20  per  cent,  of  cineol,  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  1-carvone  and  possibly 
also  1-limonene. 

German  spearmint  oil  is  obtained  from  Mentha  crispa,  which 
is  regarded  as  a  cultural  variety  of  M.  arvensis.     The  plant  is 
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sparingly  naturalized  in  the  United  States  from  Europe.  It  some- 
what resembles  M.  piperita,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  cuspid, 
irregularty  dentate  leaves.     It  vieM.';  an  oil  containing  carvone. 


Pia  241.    Hedci>ma  pultsioiiks.     Eiiiirc  plant  slioftiua  ihe  opposite 
teavn,    tlie    regular    mndc    of    branching,    and    the    axillary    cliisiers    of 

Mdri*t«  flowtra. 
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HEDEOM A.— AMERICAN  PENNYROYAL.— The  leaves 
and  flowering  tops  of  Hedeoma  pulegioides  (Fam.  Labiate),  an 
annual  herb  (Fig.  241)  indigenous  to  the  eastern  and  central 
United  States  and  Canada.  Pennyroyal  should  be  collected  in 
July  or  August  and  dried. 

Description. — Stem  quadrangular,  1  to  2  mm.  in  diameter, 
light  or  reddish-brown,  with  numerous  spreading  hairs.     Leaves 
elliptical  or  ovate,  opposite,  15  to  35  mm.  in  length,  5  to  14  mm. 
in  breadth ;  summit  obtuse ;  base  tapering  into  the  petiole ;  margin 
remotely  serrate;  upper  surface  dark  green,  pubescent  on  the 
nerves,  slightly  glandular-hairy ;  under  surface  light  green,  pubes- 
cent, glandular-hairy,  veins  of  the  first  order  diverging  at  an  angle 
of  45°  to  65°,  curving  upwards  and  uniting  near  the  margin: 
petiole  3  to  6  mm.  in  length,  with  numerous  spreading  hairs  an<l 
slightly   laminate   in   the  upper   portion.     Inflorescence   in   six- 
flowered  axillary  whorls;  calyx  tubular,  about  5  mm.  in  length, 
ovoid  or  slightly  curved  on  the  lower  side  near  the  base,  bilabiate, 
upper  lip  3-toothed,  lower  lip  with  two  linear-lanceolate  divisions. 
13-nerved,  longitudinally  striate,  pubescent;  corolla  about  the  size 
of  the  calyx,  purplish,  pubescent,  upper  lip  erect,  flat,  cmarginato. 
the  lower  spreading  and  3-lobed ;  fertile  stamens  two,  cxserted. 
ascending,  the  sterile  upper  pair  rarely  with  anthers.     Xntlets 
nearly   spheroidal  or  ovoid,   about  0.5   mm.   in   diameter :  odor 
strongly  aromatic ;  taste  aromatic. 

Innkr  Structire. — The  leaves  have  a  bi-facial  structure:  the 
epidermal  cells  are  undulate,  except  over  the  veins  where  the  wall< 
are  nearly  straight ;  the  non-glandular  hairs  are  uniseriate.  curved 
and  pointed,  consisting  of  from  1  to  3  cells,  having  a  striated 
cuticle ;  the  glandular  hairs  are  of  2  types,  having  short  stalks  and 
cither  a  2-  or  8-celled  glandular  head.  The  stomata  are  hroaclly 
elliptical  having  a  pair  of  subsidiary  cells  transverse  to  the  j^ores. 
the  cells  of  the  stomata  frequently  contain  large  sphero-cryslal> 
In  the  young  internodes  of  the  stems  the  outline  of  the  stele  i- 
circular  in  transverse  sections,  in  contrast  with  the  (juadrangular 
outline  of  the  cortex,  while  in  the  older  stem  portions  the  stele 
becomes  gradually  quadrangular  by  the  continued  divisions  nf  tlk 
interfasicular  cambium.    'J'here  is  no  ring  of  sclerenchynia  in  the 
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pericycle  and  the  eiidoderniis  consists  of  large,  thin-walled  cells 
which  are  free  from  starch. 

Powder. — Dark  green;  non-glandular  hairs  slightly  curved, 
2-  to  3-celled,  thick-walled,  with  numerous  slight  centrifugal  pro- 
jections; glandular  hairs  with  1-celled  stalk  and  2-  to  8-celled 
glandular  head;  pollen  grains  somewhat  spheroidal,  about  0.035 
mm.  in  diameter,  nearly  smooth;  tracheae  spiral  or  with  simple 
and  bordered  pores;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  long,  thin-walled, 
lignified,  with  numerous  simple  pores;  epidermal  cells  having 
sphero-crystals  or  irregular  masses  of  a  carbohydrate. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  a  bitter  principle  and  tannin. 
The  dried  leaves  yield  about  3  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  while  the 
dried  stems  and  leaves  yield  only  1.3  per  cent.  The  volatile  oil 
is  official  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  ketone  pulegone,  which  gives 
the  oil  its  peculiar  properties.  The  oil  also  probably  contains 
two  other  ketones:  (a)  hedeomol  and  (b)  another  resembhng 
menthone.  Several  acids  have  also  been  found  in  this  oil :  formic, 
acetic  and  isoheptylic. 

Allied  Plants. — Mentha  Pulegium,  or  European  pennyroyal, 
apparently  contains  principles  similar  to  the  American  penny- 
royal, and  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  more  or  less 
oval,  serrate  leaves,  the  cymose  inflorescence  and  the  four-lobed 
corolla.  The  oil  of  European  pennyroyal  closely  resembles  that  of 
Hedeoma  and  is  frequently  substituted  for  it. 

Wild  Mint  (Mentha  canadensis),  a  perennial  herb  common 
in  wet  places  in  the  United  States,  has  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate 
leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  whorls  or  globular  clusters  of  flowers 
arise.  The  plant  has  an  odor  of  pennyroyal  and  yields  1.25  per 
cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  from  whicli  pulegone  and  thymol  or  carva- 
crol  have  been  isolated. 

Water  Mint  (Mentha  aquatica),  a  plant  found  in  wet  places 
from  New  England  to  Delaware,  yields  about  0.34  per  cent,  of  a 
volatile  oil  having  the  odor  of  pennyroyal. 

Oil  of  Russian  pennyroyal  contains  pulegone,  but  the  botanical 
origin  is  not  known. 

Literature. — Holm,  Merck^s  Report,  1908,  p.  115. 

SALVIA. — SAGE. — The  leaves  of  Salvia  officinalis   (Fam. 
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Labiatee),  a  perennial  herb  indigenous  to  southern  Europe,  and 
cultivated  in  England,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
both  for  use  as  a  drug  and  as  a  pot  herb.  The  leaves  are  col- 
lected when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and  carefully  dried  in  the 
shade. 

Description. — Oblong-lanceolate  or  ovate,  2  to  10  cm.  in 
length,  1  to  2.5  cm.  in  breadth;  summit  acute;  base  rounded  or 
somewhat  heart-shaped,  frequently  lobed ;  margin  crenulate ;  upper 
surface  grayish-green,  densely  pubescent  when  the  leaves  arc 
young,  the  older  leaves  being  nearly  smooth,  midrib  and  veins 
depressed ;  under  surface  light  grayish-green,  midrib  prominent, 
veins  of  first  order  diverging  at  an  angle  of  55°  and  runninjj 
nearly  parallel  to  the  margin,  minutely  reticulate  and  densely 
pubescent ;  petiole  1  to  4  cm.  in  length,  upper  side  grooved,  gray- 
ish-purple; texture  velvety,  more  or  less  pliable;  odor  aromatic: 
taste  aromatic  and  bitter. 

Inner  Structure. — Non-glandular  hairs,  numerous,  uniserl- 
ate,  consisting  of  2  to  5  cells,  the  lower  being  thick-walled  and 
containing  air.  Glandular  hairs  of  3  types:  (a)  one  having  a 
2-  to  4-celle(l  stalk,  and  a  small  1 -celled  head;  (b)  another  havin^^ 
a  1 -celled  stalk  and  a  2-celle(l  head;  (c)  a  third  without  a  stalk 
and  havinj^  an  S-celled  j^landular  head,  containing  a  bro\vni>h 
secretion.  Cells  of  u])])er  e])idermis  polygonal  in  surface  view 
and  thick-walled.  Cells  of  lower  epidermis  having  in  surface 
view  undulate  and  thin  walls. 

Powder. — Dark  green ;  consisting  of  numerous  characteristic 
non-glandular  hairs,  also  reddish  glandular  hairs  as  described 
above. 

Constituents. — \'olatile  oil  0.5  to  2.5  per  cent.,  containing 
pinene,  cineol,  thujon  and  borneol ;  a  bitter  principle  somewhat 
resembling  marrubiin ;  resin ;  and  tannin,  or  a  principle  closely 
resembling  it  in  its  astringency  and  l^ehavior  with  ferric  salts. 

Allied  Plants. — The  oil  from  Muscatel  Sage  (Salvia  Scla- 
rea)  has  an  odor  of  lavender  and  apparently  contains  linalyl 
acetate. 

THYMUS.— HERBA  THYMI,  COMMOxX  OR  GARDEN 
THYME. — The  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Thymus  vulgaris 
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(Fam.  Labiatse),  a  small  evergreen  shrub  indigenous  to  Spain 
and  Italy  and  extensively  cultivated  both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  leafy  and  flowering  tops  are  gathered  in  May  or 
June  and  carefully  dried.  The  commercial  supplies  are  obtained 
from  Germany  and  New  York  State  where  it  is  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent. 

Description. — Stems  slender,  quadrangular,  pubescent,  more 
or  less  curved,  about  15  cm.  in  length  and  1  mm.  in  thickness, 
externally  light  grayish-brown,  pubescent,  the  older  woody  por- 
tions purplish-brown,  pith  hollow.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  ovate 
oblong,  about  10  mm.  in  length  and  3  to  5  mm.  in  breadth ;  sum- 
mit acute,  base  tapering  into  a  short  petiole,  margin  entire  and 
revolute,  both  surfaces  grayish-green  and  glandular  hairy,  the 
veins  of  the  midrib  and  first  and  second  order  prominent,  those  of 
first  order  diverging  at  an  angle  of  about  65°  and  ending  free 
near  the  margin.  Flowers,  in  axillary  clusters  or  in  terminal 
glomerules ;  calyx  13-nerved,  bi-labiate,  the  lower  2-cleft,  the  lobes 
having  awl-shaped,  linear  divisions ;  corolla  bi-labiate  and  about 
3  mm.  in  breadth ;  stamens  4,  straight  and  exserted ;  ovary 
4-parte(l  and  having  a  2-cleft  style ;  nutlets  ovoid,  about  0.5  mm. 
in  diameter,  smooth. 

Inner  Structure. — Non-glandular  hairs  of  3  kinds:  (a), 
unicellular,  sharp  pointed,  about  0.060  in  length  and  having  thick, 
papillose  walls:  (b),  uniseriate,  sharp  pointed,  consisting  of  2  to  3 
cells,  from  0.200  to  0.300  mm.  in  length  and  having  thick  papillose 
walls;  (c),  uniseriate,  consisting  of  2  or  3  cells,  the  terminal  one 
being  somewhat  curved  or  hooked.  Glandular  hairs  of  2  kinds: 
(a),  consisting  of  a  short  stalk,  embedded  ii:  the  epidermal  layer 
and  a  unicellular  head  or  secreting  cell;  (b),  without  a  stalk  and 
having  an  8-  to  12-celled  secreting  head,  the  latter  being  yellow- 
ish-brown in  color  and  about  0.015  mm.  ?n  diameter,  giving  the 
leaves  a  glandular  punctate  appearance.  Calyx  having  6-  to 
8-celled  uniseriate  hairs,  which  are  long  pointed,  from  0.300  to 
0.400  in  length,  the  walls  being  thin  and  the  lumina  of  the  lower 
cells  filled  with  air.  In  the  stem  the  endodermis  is  distinct;  the 
pericycle  is  made  up  of  a  narrow  ring  of  sclerenchymatous  fibers ; 
and  the  medullary  rays  of  the  xylem  are  1  cell  in  width. 
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Constituents. — A  yellovvish-red  volatile  oil,  from  1  to  2.6 
per  cent.,  consisting  of  thymol,  cymene,  thymene  and  a  small 
quantity  of  1-pinene.  Spanish  oil  of  thyme  is  often  of  a  dark 
green  color  and  contains  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  carvacrol, 
but  no  thymol.     Thyme  also  contains  tannic  acid. 

Adulterants. — The  leaves  and  tops  of  Cretan  dittany,  Origa- 
num Dictamnus,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Crete  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  Sea,  are  sometimes  sold  as  thyme.  The  stems 
are  nearly  cylindrical,  reddish-brown,  from  0.5  to  2  mm.  in 
diameter.  The  leaves  are  broadly  elliptical,  light  greenish-gray 
and  densely  tomentose.  The  bracts  are  purplish-brown  and  the 
corolla  dark  purple.  The  plant  yields  a  volatile  oil  containing 
about  85  per  cent,  of  pulegone. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  Origanum  creticum,  known  as  Spanish 
hops,  is  also  sold  for  thyme.  The  plant  is  indigenous  to  southern 
Europe  and  consists  of  numerous  cylindrical  or  somewhat  quad- 
rangular stems  of  a  yellowish  or  Hght  brown  color;  a  number 
of  elliptical  or  ovate,  short  petiolate  leaves,  about  10  mm.  in 
length,  being  grayish-green,  glandular  hairy  and  with  5  palmate 
veins ;  and  numerous  ovoid  or  cylindrical  spikes  having  grayish- 
green  imbricated  bracts  and  enclosing  in  fruit  the  ovoid  nutlets; 
the  latter  being  elliptical,  yellowish-brown,  about  1  mm.  in  length 
and  having  the  epidermal  cells  modified  to  papilln^.  The  plant 
yields  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil  containing  from  60 
to  85  per  cent,  of  carvacrol.  The  oil,  from  different  sources,  varies 
in  color  and  in  the  carvacrol  content. 

MARJORAM.— IIERRA  MAJORAN.^,  SWKKT  OR 
GARDEN  MARJORAM. — The  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of 
Origanum  Majorana  (Fam.  Labiata?),  an  annual  herb  indigenou> 
to  southern  Europe,  northern  Africa  and  western  Asia  and  ex- 
tensively cultivated  as  a  pot  or  seasoning  herb. 

Description. — Leaves  ovate  or  broadly  elliptical,  petiolate: 
from  1  to  4  cm.  in  length  and  0.6  to  20  mm.  in  width ;  sninmi: 
acute  or  obtuse ;  base  acute,  unequal ;  margin  entire  or  somewhat 
repand  toothed;  both  surfaces  grayish-green,  soft-downy,  anil 
glandular  hairy.  Flowers  purplish-red,  in  cylindrical  or  ellip- 
soidal spikes,  having  imbricated  bracts  of  the  same  color  as  the 
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flowers.  Stems  purplish-red  obscurely  or  distinctly  quadrangular, 
purplish-brown,  finely  longitudinally  striated  and  hairy ;  odor  dis- 
tinct ;  taste  aromatic  and  somewhat  pungent. 

Inner  Structure. — Non-glandular  hairs,  uniseriate,  com- 
posed of  2  to  7  cells,  the  lower  being  broad,  the  upper  narrow 
and  frequently  curved,  the  walls  being  thick,  strongly  papillose. 
Glandular  hairs  of  2  kinds:  (a),  having  a  2-  to  4-celled  stalk  and 
a  1-  to  2-celled  head;  (b),  with  a  1-celled  stalk  and  an  8-  to  12- 
celled  glandular  head,  the  latter  containing  a  light  yellowish  oily 
content  and  being  about  0.015  mm.  in  diameter.  Epidermal  cells 
of  the  upper  surface  somewhat  polygonal,  having  unequal  porous 
walls.  Epidermal  cells  of  lower  surface  having  undulate  walls 
with  unequal  porous  thickenings,  and  broadly  elliptical  stomata, 
the  latter  having  the  two  subsidiary  cells  transverse  to  the  pore. 

Constituents. — From  0.7  to  0.9  per  cent,  of  a  greenish  or 
yellowish-green  volatile  oil,  consisting  of  about  85  per  cent,  of  a 
mixture  of  borneol  and  camphor.  Marjoram  also  contains  a 
tannin,  which  is  colored  ^reen  with  ferric  salts;  and  ash  from 
12  to  19  per  cent.,  of  which  from  2  to  2.5  per  cent,  consists  of 
sand. 

COIXINSONIA.— RHIZOMA  COLLINSONL^.,  STONE- 
ROOT,  KNOTROOT  OR  HORSE-BALM  ROOT.— The  rhi- 
zome and  roots  of  Collinsonia  canadense  (Fam.  Labiatae),  a  per- 
ennial herb,  growing  in  moist  woods  throughout  the  central  and 
eastern  United  States.  The  rhizomes  with  adhering  roots  are 
gathered  in  the  fall  and  employed  in  either  the  fresh  or  dried 
condition. 

Description. — Rhizome  horizontal,  irregularly  branched,  the 
termination  of  the  branches  rounded  and  knotty;  from  3  to  15  cm. 
in  length,  and  1  to  2  cm.  in  thickness ;  externally  light  or  dark 
yellowish-brown,  roughened  from  the  sharp  ridges  of  bud  scales, 
short  conical  buds  and  root  bases.  up])cr  surface  having  very 
shallow  stem-scars:  very  hard,  tough;  inner  surface  light  yellow- 
ish having  a  thin  bark,  a  narrow  layer  of  wood,  and  a  very  large 
pith;  odor  slight;  taste  slightly  juingent.  Roots  filiform,  dark 
brown,  more  or  less  curved  and  branching  at  the  ends. 

Inner  STRrcTrRE. — An  outer  strata  of  lamellar  cork,  /.  c. 
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composed  of  layers  of  different  width  alternating  with  each  other, 
the  walls  being  yellowish-brown ;  cortex  composed  of  a  few  rows 
of  more  or  less  tabular  or  rectangular  cells  containing  starch; 
stele  cylindrical  consisting  of  small  collateral  fibrovascular  bun- 
dles, separated  by  very  broad  strands  of  radially  elongated,  starch- 
bearing  parenchyma,  the  walls  being  strongly  lignified ;  pith  large, 
composed  of  polyhedral  parenchyma  cells,  having  moderately 
thick  and  strongly  lignified  walls.  Starch  grains  numerous, 
mostly  single,  occasionally  2-compound,  the  individual  grains  from 
0.002  to  0.025  mm.  in  length  and  varying  greatly  in  shape  from 
narrow  cylindrical,  more  or  less  ellipsoidal,  to  pear-shaped,  fusi- 
form and  reniform  grains.  The  hardness  of  the  root  is  due  to 
the  large  amount  of  lignified  tissue. 

Constituents. — A  saponin-like  glucoside;  a  resin  soluble  in 
ether,  partly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  also  organic  acids ;  tannic  acid, 
mucilage  and  wax. 

Adulteration. — A  rhizome  of  unknown  origin  is  occasionally 
seen  on  the  market,  which  is  horizontal,  slightly  branched,  frorr 
2  to  4  cm.  in  length  and  1  cm.  in  thickness ;  externally  purj)lish- 
brown,  distinctly  annulate  and  deeply  wrinkled  having  on  ihc 
upper  surface  a  number  of  short  stem-branches  or  large  circular 
concave  stem-scars ;  lower  and  side  portions  with  numerous  cir- 
cular reddish  root  scars  and  short  roots ;  internallv  brownish-red 
having  a  thin  cortex,  a  narrow,  distinctly  radiate  wood.  an«l  a 
large  depressed  pith;  inodorous  and  slightly  pungent. 

The  inner  structure  shows  an  outer  epidermal  layer ;  a  hvpo- 
(lermal  layer  of  narrow  tangentially-elongated  cells.  Iiavin^^  a  lit^ht 
rcd(lish-])rown  amorphous  content ;  a  rather  thin  cortex  conipose<l 
of  starch-bearing  ])arenchyma,  having  also  a  reddish-brown  con- 
tent, and  cells  containing  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate; 
the  xylem  consists  of  narrow  wedges  of  trachea?  and  wcxid  fibers, 
separated  by  very  broad  rays  of  parenchyma  cells  containing  the 
same  contents  as  the  cortical  parenchyma ;  pith  composed  of 
parenchyma  resembling  that  of  the  cortex ;  calcium  oxalate  crys- 
tals, numerous,  in  rosette  aggregates,  from  0.010  to  0.025  mm.  in 
diameter ;  starch  grains  single,  from  0.005  to  0.020  mm.  in  diam- 
eter, mostly  narrow-ellipsoidal  or  spindle-shaped,  varying  from 
spheroidal  to  fusiform  and  often  very  irregular. 
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LiTERATirRE. — Holm,  Merck's  Report,  1909,  p.  87;  Lochman, 
Amer.  Joiir.  Pharm.,  1885,  p.  228. 


Fic.  242.  Leaves  and  fruils  of  solanaceous  drugs:  A,  D,  Belladonna, 
the  inferior  berry,  cut  Iransverscly,  showing  numerous  seeds;  B,  F,  Stra- 
monium, the  fruit  beingaspinosc capsule;  C,  E,  Hyoscyamus,  the  fruit  being 
a  Pyxis,  surmounted  by  the  large  calyx  lobes. 

SOLANACEili,    OR    NIGHTSHADE    FAMILY. 

The  plants  are  of  varied  form,  most  abundant  in  tropical 
regions  and  the  family  comprises  about  1,500  species.  The  leaves 
are  usually  alternate ;  the  flowers  are  mostly  regular,  excepting  in 
Hyoscyamus;  the  anthers  are  connivent,  the  pollen  sacs  being 


apically  ur  loii^JLudiiiaUy  ilehiscent;  and  the  fruiU  arc  inftriui 

berries  or  capsules.    The  plants  are  usually  UKilodoroii?.  an.l  fur 


b'm.  t-lj.  I'iiinU  ifuin  JUO  lar^c  LcliaJuuiia  weds  seven  n«ck>  atUr 
sowiDg,  showing  the  unequal  development  of  seedlinn. — After  Srvtrt. 
Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1914.  p.  494. 

(Solanum  tuberosum),  tomato  (S.  Lycopersicum),  egg-plant  (S. 
Melongena),  tobacco  (Nicotiana  Tabacum).  as  well  as  a  ttumbtr 
of  drugs  to  which  special  attention  will  be  given. 
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The  plants  do  not  possess  any  special  internal  secretory  tis- 
sues.    Furthermore  bast   fibers  are  not  usually   found   in   the 
,  except  possibly   in  Atropa  Belladonna.     The 


Fui.  244.  Am..|>a  IkH.iaoii.ia  ;  firsl  VL-ar's  |ibm.  yro«\n  at  The  H.  K. 
MuKord  Co.  Drug  Farm,  GItnoldcii,  Pa.— Afitr  Borncmaii,  Amcr.  Jour. 
I'hftnti.,  1912,  p.  SSO. 

trachea-  hnve  simple  pores,  (lorasionally  l)orilered  pores  as  in  the 
roots  of  Atropa  Belladonna,  The  wood  fibers  usually  possess 
thill  walls  having  simple  pores,  or  thick  walls  marked  by  bordered 
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pores.  The  medullary  rays  of  the  xylem  are  generally  narrow  and 
wood  parenchyma  is  scantily  developed.  In  Atropa,  Datura, 
Solanum  and  Scopolia  an  intraxylary  leptome  is  frequently  devel- 


Fic.  245.  Belladonna:  A.  surface  view  of  cells  of  the  epidermis, 
showing  also  a  stoma.  B,  surface  view  of  cells  of  the  lower  epidermis, 
and  3  stomata.  C.  a  non-filandular  hair.  D.  several  types  of  glandular 
hairs.  E,  numerous  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  form  of  sphenoidal 
microcryslals  and  small  prisms.  F.  fragment  of  xylem  showing  the  wood 
libers  having  simple  |>ores,  and  several  trachea;  with  bordered  pores  and 
reticulate  perforations.  G.  transverse  section  of  a  portion  of  the  stem 
showing  thiek-walled  bast  fibers. 

Oped  and  in  which  sclerciichymatous  fibers  may  occur.  The  walls 
of  the  pith  cells  are  usually  not  lignified,  except  in  Duboisia  and 
some  other  genera.     Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  the  form  of 
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solitary  crystals,  rosette  aggregates  or  sphenoidal  microcrystals. 
The  stomata  are  usually  surrounded  by  ordinary  epidermal  cells. 
Both  glandular  and  non-glandular  hairs  occur  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms. 

BELLADONNA  FOLIA.— BELL.\DONNA  LEAVES.— 
The  leaves  and  flowertng  tops  of  Atroiia  ISelJadonim  (Earn.  Sol- 
anaceie),  a  |)erennial  herb  (I'igs.  243  and  244i,  native  of  itnlrat 
and  southern  Europe,  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  and  cultivated  in 
England  and  (iennany,  from  which  countries  most  of  the  corn- 


Branching  hairs  on  Atnipa  Hvllad.um:..     The  lui^rs  riic  i 
(in  the  young  shools  and  especially  on  the  petioles  wml  ha-:il  (lorliniis  uf 
the  leaves.     They  may  attain  a  length  of  3.4  mm.— .\fler  Ncwccunl). 

niercial  supply  is  obtained.  The  leave.';  and  top.s  arc  gathered 
when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and  used  fresh  or  after  being  dried. 
Description.— Usually  in  irregular,  matted  fragtnents.  Stem 
hollow,  cylindrical,  flattened,  longitudinally  furrowed  and  wrin- 
kled. 1.5  to  7  mm,  in  diameter,  internodes  from  2.5  to  f»,5  cm. 
in  length.  Leaves  (Fig.  242)  sinj^le  or  in  unequal  pairs,  broadly 
ovate  or  somewhat  elliptical,  G  to  15  cm.  in  length,  2.5  to  7  cm.  in 
breadth;  summit  acuminate;  base  acute,  somewhat  unec[ua!  and 
tapering   into  the  petiole;   margin   entire;   upper   surface   dark 
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green,  glabrous,  epidermis  with  distinct  papilla;  under  surface 
grayish-green,  slightly  pubescent  on  the  veins,  epidermis  distinctly 
sinuate,  midrib  dark  brown,  the  veins  of  the  first  order  diverging 
from  it  at  angles  of  about  45°  and  running  nearly  parallel  to  near 
the  margin;  petiole  dark  brown,  5  to  15  mm.  in  leng^  and  semi- 
circular in  cross-section ;  texture  fragile.  Flowers  solitary,  pedi- 
cel 1.5  to  2  cm.  in  length;  calyx  deeply  5-cleft,  about  1  cm.  in 
length,  outer  surface  slightly  pubescent ;  corolla  5-parted,  about  2 
cm.  in  length,  campanulate,  yellowish-purple;  stamens  five,  in- 
cluded ;  style  somewhat  exserted.  Fruit,  a  superior  berry,  globu- 
lar, dark  green,  7  to  10  mm.  in  diameter,  2-locular,  many-seeded. 
Seeds  campylotropous,  somewhat  reniform,  flattened,  light  brown ; 
testa  finely  pitted,  with  a  curved  embryo  embedded  in  the  endo- 
sperm; odor  distinct,  heavy;  taste  somewhat  disagreeable. 

Inner  Structure. — (Fig.  245).  Leaves  bifacial;  Ijoth  the 
lower  and  upper  epidermis  consist  of  cells,  having  thin  undulate 
walls,  stomata  and  hairs,  these  latter  being  more  abundant  on 
the  dorsal  surface;  a  layer  of  short  palisade  cells;  a  cr>'stal  layer 
composed  of  parenchyma,  the  nearly  isodiametric  cells  being  filled 
with  sj)henoidal  microcrystals ;  several  layers  of  loose  mcsophyll. 
anionjL:^  which  arc  inchuled  the  bicollateral  fibrovascular  bundlo 
occurrinjL^  in  the  veins ;  non-glanchilar  hairs,  uniseriatc,  con^^istin,: 
of  from  2  to  5  cells ;  glanchilar  hairs  of  2  types :  (a),  havinj^  a  2- 1<» 
3-celled  stalk  and  a  1-celled  secreting  head;  (b),  having  a  1-ccllotl 
stalk  and  4-  to  lO-celled  secretinj^  head.  It  has  been  variously 
stated  that  calcium  oxalate  also  occurs  in  the  leaves  in  the  fomi  of 
rosette  air^regates  and  acicular  crystals.  If  true  these  forms  arc 
of  very  seldom  occurrence. 

In  the  stem  there  occurs  an  outer  epidermal  layer  haviniij  a 
thin  cuticle ;  a  primary  cortex  of  parenchyma,  the  cells  beini^^ 
separated  by  large  intercellular  spaces;  an  endodermis,  beneath 
which  in  the  pericyde  occurs  an  interrupted  circle  of  bast  fi!)ers 
occurriu)^^  either  sin^^le  or  in  small  .c^roups,  the  walls  of  which  arc 
relatively  thin  and  slightly  lignified  (Fig.  245)  ;  a  few  layers  of 
leptonie;  xyleni  consisting  of  a  few  trache«e  associated  with 
numerous  wood  libers  (1^'ig.  245)  ;  an  internal  phloem  having; 
small  isolated  groups  of  bast  fil>ers  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
inner  bark ;  pith  of  large  irregular  parenchyma  cells. 
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which    the 
cells    (Kl      s 
oxalate   (Ca) 
B,  transverse 


on  s  u  de  doped,  show  ng  cork 
ircl  iKd  ng  pdren  hyma  (P)  m  crocrystals  of  calcium 
wood  fibers  (W)  irachese  (T)  medulla  j  rays  (M>. 
,eci  on  of  a  lateral  root  n  wh  ch  he  xjlem  port  on  is  not 
■   '  "    A.— After  Collin. 
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Fig.  247.  Transverse  secliDii  r.f  a  somewhat  woody  root  of  bellad.niini 
near  the  camliiiini:  C,  parenchyma  of  the  cortex,  some  of  the  cells 
showing  sphenoidal  microtrysials  of  calcium  oxalate  (Cal  ;  S.  leptome; 
C,  cambinni :  M,  mtdnllary  rays;  \VF,  wood  fibers:  T,  tracheae ;  P.  paren- 
chyma of  pilli.  some  of  the  cells  havinfi  micrucrystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 
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FoWDEH. — (Fig.  245).  Dark  green;  especially  characteristic 
iie  powder,  cleared  with  solutions  of  potassium  hydroxide  or 
1  hydrate,  is  the  crystal  layer,  in  which  the  cells  filled  with 
microcrystals  are  grayish-black  and  somewhat  larger  than  the 
surrounding  cells ;  non-glandular  hairs  few,  uniseriaie,  2-  lo 
5-celled;  glandular  hairs  few,  of  two  kinds,  stalks  1-  to  3-celled. 
glandular  heads  1-  to  inany-celled ;  tracheie  with  annular,  spiral, 
scalarifnrm   or  reticulate  thickenings  and  with  borderctl  pores; 


ding 


starch  grains  and  pollen  grains   few;   occasional   fragments  of 
ihe  stems  having  slightly  lignified  bast  fibers. 

CoN.siTiTfKNTS. — Scvcral  alkaloids  amounting  to  from  0.3  to 
0.7  per  cent.,  of  which  hyoscyamine  (see  Hyoscyamus)  exists  in 
largest  proportion.  The  drug  also  contains  hyoscine  (scopola- 
mine), atropine,  formed  from  hyoscyamine,  and  belladonnine. 
formed  from  atropine;  a  fluorescent  principle  j?-mcthyl-3?sculetin 
( atrosin  or  chrysatropic  acid ) .  which  resendiles  a  similar  principle 
found  in  gclscmium ;  malic  acid  ami  calcium  oxalate  in  the  form 
of  sphenoidal  microcrystals  (Fig.  248). 
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Atropine  (Fig.  251)  is  a  powerful  mydriatic  alkaloid  which 
occurs  in  colorless  or  white  acicular  crystals  that  are  soluble  in 
alcohol  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  optically  inactive  and 
may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  The  aqueous  solutions 
,  are,  however,  easily  decomposed,  acquiring  a  yellow  color  and  a 
disagreeable  odor.     On  treating  atropine  with  nitric  acid  and 


CA.  cells  eoiilaininB  sph. 

T.   frajimtiits  of   traclu-^c   haviiiK 

Ijanndiyma  ;  i\  iviii>(l  liUc-rs  willi 


partiichyma   cells  coniaining   slafcli; 

■crystals  of  calcium  oxalate;  K.  crk: 
intiular  itiarkitiRs  or  simple  pores:  P. 
arri>w  oblique  pores. 


potassium  hydrate  a  violet  color  is  produced.  t)n  hy(!roh>i- 
jilropiue  yields  tropin  ami  Iroiiic  acirl.  Upon  healing  atropine 
with  nitric  acid  so  as  to  cause  the  loss  of  a  molecule  of  water  the 
alkaloid  apnatronine  (atnipnniinc  nr  anhydrn-atrnpine  )  is  furni!''!. 
which  has  been  isolated  from  i>elhuloniia  root  atn!  which  docs  ii"! 
posses.-i  any  mydriatic  properties.     On  heating  apoatroi)inc  willi 
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'drochloric  acid  or  u|H)I1  simply  ticaliiig  it  for  sniiie  time  aloiiir 
ebase  belladonninc  (oxyatropinc)  is  formed. 


^'i^^'i^^. 


Fir..  250.     Different  kinds  of  iraciicar: 

of  grape-vine  (Vitis  vinifera)  showing  tliri-e  trachwe  from  the  older 
wood  containing  tyloses ;  w,  wood  fibers ;  m,  medullary  rays.  The  tyloses, 
or  thyllen.  are  in  the  nature  of  ingrowths  from  the  wood  fibers  and 
protrude  through  the  adjoining  pores,  at  the  end  of  the  season's  growth 
closing  the  cavities  of  the  traches.  B,  longitudinal  section  of  belladonna 
root  showing  a  large  trachea  with  bordered  pores  (l),  a  trachea  with 
simple  pores  (fi),  wood  fiber  with  oblique  pores  (w)  and  parenchyma  (p) 
containing  starch.  C.  longitudinal  section  of  Phytolacca  root  showinj;  a 
trachea  with  bordered  pores  (t),  trachea  with  reticulate  thickening  (r). 
wood  fibers  (w)  and  parenchyma  (p)  containing  starch.  D,  longitudinal 
section  of  scopola  rbiiome  showing  the  characteristic  wide,  reticulate 
tracheae  and  portion  of  cells  of  parenchyma  conlaining  starch. 

The  amount  of  alkaloids  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  plant 
and  has  been  given  as  follows:  Roots,  0.4  per  cent.;  stems,  0.04 


r 
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)er  cent.;  Itaves.  0,35  per  cent,;  unripe  berries,  0.19  per  cent.;  H 
ripe  berries,  0,2!  per  cent.;  and  seeds,  0.3J  per  cent.                        H 

Adulterants.— The  leaves  of  Scopolia  carniolica  (Fig.  252)  ■ 
and  Phytolacca  decandra  (Fig.  85)  have  been  recently  reported  as  H 
substittites.                                                                                                 H 

LiTERATiRE.— Miller,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1913,  p.  291 ;  Carr.  1 
Ibid,.  19U,  p.  487;  Sievers,  Ibid.,  1914.  pp.  9?  and  483;  Xei*--  ■ 
comb.  Ibid.,  1914.  p.  531.  and  191?,  p.  1.                                              1 

1 

^g 

L 

alcyholic  soiuiion. 

BELLADONN.E  RADIX.~BELI-ADO.\NA  ROOT.— The 
root  of  Atropa  Belladonna  (Fam.  Solanacea:),  a  perennial  herb 
;Figs.  243  and  244),  native  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  and 
cultivated  in  England  and  Germany,  from  which  countries  most 
of  the  commercial  supply  is  obtained.  The  roots  are  colleacd  in 
lutumn  from  plants  three  to  four  years  old  and  carefully  dric<l. 

Description. — Cylindrical,  slightly  tapering,  somewhat 
tvk'isted,  or  split  into  longitudinal  pieces,  5  to  IS  cm.  in  length. 
4  to  25  mm.  in  diameter ;  externally  light  brown,  smooth,  longi- 

-■ 
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linallv  wrinkled  or  fissiirett.  sometimes  with  transverse  ridges 
id  with  rootlet-scars  or  fragments  of  rootlets;  fracture  short, 


Si  I  t  1  c  r  la  \  leaf  It.  u  fruil  .showing;  lung^  stalk 
and  llighll)  lobcd  cal\x  L  porlion  of  caUn  shnwing  f.roadly  acule  lobes 
I>,  E  Iratisverse  sections  jf  leaf  showinR  upper  epidermis  (e).  palisade 
cells  (p)  loose  parcnch\ma  (m)  coUencliMna  (c),  lower  epidermia  (1). 
^brovascular  bundle  with  a  single  trachea  (v),  stoma  ii).  F,  epidermal 
cells  of  lower  surface  showing  foldings  due  lo  irregularily  of  the  ouier 
walls.  G.  epidermal  cells  and  stoma  from  lower  surface.  H,  glandular 
hairs  (which  are  only  occasionally  present).  I,  fragment  of  leaf  showing 
spiral  iracheje  (t)  cells  containing  sphenoidal  microcrystals  of  calcium 
oxalate  (c).  K,  isolated  cr>'stals  of  calcium  oxalate,  which  sometimes 
occur  in  aggregates  from  0.025  to  0,040  mm.  in  diameter.  L,  fragment  of 
stem  showing  tracheae  with  reticulate  thickenini;  (r).  simple  pores  (p) 
and  spiral  thickening  (s). 

mealy  when  dry  and  emitting  a  dust  consisting  of  starch  grains 
and  fragments  of  cells,  tough  when  damp;  internally  light  yellow, 
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Alightly  radiate,  bark  0.5  lu  2  iiiiii.  in  ihicknc&s,  not  ftliroiu,  and 
adhering  closely  to  the  wood,  cambium  zone  distinct ;  od(>r  nar- 
cotic; taste  sweetish,  acrid. 

Roots  that  are  shrunken,  spongy,  dark  brown  and  free  frnni 


Fii^,  253.  Scopola  (Scopolia  camiolica) ;  A,  rhiiome  showing  protn* 
jnent  stem  scars.  B,  longitudinal  section  showing  reticulate  iracbo^ 
parenchyma  cells  containing  starch  and  sphenoidal  microcrysUk  of 
calcium  oxalate.  C,  individual  crystals  which  separate  from  sections  at  in 
the  powder,  the  single  crystals  bcinz  from  0.005  to  0.010  mm.  in  diuneccr 
and  the  aggregates  being  about  O.OtS  mm,  in  diameicr.  D,  i&olainl  aUrch 
grains,  which  are  from  0.005  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter.  E,  held  sbowing 
starch  grains  and  crystals  of  calcium  oxnlate  under  poUriitd  tight. 

starch  should  be  rejected,   as  also  old  woody  roots  and  stem- 
remnants. 

Phytolacca  root  (Figs,  85  and  250)  and  Altha-a  (Fig.  187)  are 
distinguished  from  belladonna  root  by  having  numerous  scleren- 
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natous  fibers,  while  inula  lias  neither  starch  nor  spheroidal 
a-ocrystals  of  calcium  oxalate, 

Inner  Stklcture.— See  Figs.  246.  247,  248  and  250. 

Powder. —  (Fig.  249).  Light  brown;  odor  distinct,  heavy, 
especially  marked  on  heating  with  water;  in  addition  to  the 
starch  grains  the  most  marked  characteristic  feature  is  the 
cells  containing  the  microcrystals  which,  on  clearing  the  frag- 
ments with  solutions  of  potassium  hydrate  or  chloral  hydrate. 


I  - 

^^^HkIc  cells  of  various  forms;  in  the  broken  parenchymatous  cells 

^^^fte  forms  of  the  crystals  are  readily  distinguished,  and  are  from 

0.03  to  0.10  mm.  in  length ;  starch  grains  numerous,  from  0.003  to 

0.030  mm.  in  diameter,  spheroidal,  plano-convex,  polyhedral,  and 

^  to  6-  or  more  compound  ;  fragments  of  cork  cells  and  trachcx 

I  wood  frbcrs  few.     Occasional  fragments  of  stems  showing 

;  thin-walled  and  slightly  lignified  bast  fibers  (Fig.  245'l. 
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Constituents. — There  are  two  principal  alkaloids— hvosqa- 
mine  and  atropine — which  together  amount  from  0.2  to  1  per  cent., 
the  proportions  of  these  varying  according  to  the  age  of  the  root, 
the  hyoscyamine,  however,  usually  being  in  excess.  The  atropine 
(Fig.  251)  appears  to  be  derived  from  its  isomer  hyoscyamine 
and  not  to  preexist  in  the  root;  a  small  amount  of  scopolamine 
(hyoscine)  is  also  present.  Other  alkaloids,  as  bcUadonnine,  apo- 
atropine,  etc.,  have  been  isolated,  but  these  are  decomposition 
products  of  hyoscyamine.  The  drug  also  contains  a  fluorescent 
principle,  B-methyl  aesculetin,  considerable  starch  and  calcium 
oxalate  in  the  form  of  sphenoidal  microcrystals.  See  also  Hyo- 
scyamus,  Belladonnae  Folia  and  Stramonium. 

Adulterants. — Belladonna  root  is  sometimes  admixed  with 
poke  root,  this  admixture  is  readily  detected  by  the  presence  of 
raphides  of  calcium  oxalate  (Fig.  85)  and  the  markings  of  the 
trachese  (Fig.  250).  Scopola  rhizome  is  also  sometimes  added  or 
entirely  substituted  for  belladonna  root.  For  its  determination, 
see  Scopola,  p.  690. 

Allied  Plants. — Mandragora  or  European  mandrake  is  the 
root  of  Atropa  Mandragora.  The  drug  occurs  in  fusiform,  some- 
what bifurcated  pieces  and  contains  two  mydriatic  alkaloids:  man- 
dra^i:,^orine  (isomeric  with  atropine)  and  an  alkaloid  resembling 
hyoscyamine.  Around  this  drug  cluster  many  curious  tradition-. 
It  was  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the  ancients,  who  recoi:- 
nizecl  its  narcotic  properties. 

LiTKRATURE. — Kraemer,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1908,  p.  459. 

SCOPC^r.A.— P.KLLADOXXA^  SCOPOLTA.— The  drie.! 
rhizome  of  Scopolia  carniolica  f  Fam.  Solanacea?),  a  perennial  her:» 
i^rowin<if  in  the  region  of  the  eastern  Alps.  Carpathian  Mountain- 
and  neii^^hborinc:  regions.  Atropa  l>ella(lonna  and  Sc(>p(»lia  car- 
niolica are  closelv  related.  The  former  belonc^s  to  the  ."^olaTUM-- 
L\oiin;e,  or  j^^roup  of  j)lants  characterized  l)y  tubular  corolla-  unu 
berrv-like  fruits  (  I-'ii;-.  242)  and  the  latter  to  the  Solane.T-H>"- 
cvaminc'v,  or  y)lants  with  funnel-sha|>ed  corolla  and  transver-cl. 
dehiscent  capsular  fruits  (  Im^t.  2?2).  To  this  latter  >ub-i:''«>>'' 
aNo  l)elonj4s  the  ^enus  Ilyoscyamus.  and  l)otanically  Scop<»:M 
appears  to  he  more  closely  allied  to  Ilyoscyamus  than  to 
donna.  • 


1*    'V 
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Oebcription, — Rhi:!ome  horizontal  (Fig.  253),  nearly  cylin- 
Sdrical.  somewhat  torluons,  usually  cut  longitudinally  into  pieces 
I  5  lo  12  cm.  in  lenglli.  7  to  15  mm.  in  diameter;  exlernnlly  i,'rayisli- 


Fic.  255.    Phoiographic  reprcduclum  of  Plale  2  in  Vol.  XX  Rciclien- 

bach's  Icones  Flor*  Germanicx  et  HelvelicKt    I,  Hyoscyamus  alhus  L, ; 

II,  Hyoscyamus  niger  L. ;  III,  Hyoscyamus  niger  L.  var.  pallidus  Koch. 

.  I,  Alabastrum,  ui  vlJeas  xstivationem  imbncatem ;  2,  Flos  traiissccius : 

I  J,  Fructus  iranssectus  vidcs  operculum  pyxidia;  4,  Semen;  ii.  6,  Scmina 

sseeius;  7.  Ares  teslie.— After  Farwell.  Amer.  Jour.   Pliarm.,   1915, 

[  p.  100. 
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brown,  longitudinally  furrowed,  slightly  annulate,  with  numerous 
circular  stem-scars  about  5  mm.  in  diameter,  under  portion  with 
root-scars  and  root-remnants ;  fracture  short,  mealy ;  internally 
whitish  or  light  grayish-brown,  bark  1  mm.  or  less  in  thickness, 
wood  slightly  radiate,  pith  rather  large,  horny ;  odor  slight ;  taste 
starchy,  sweetish,  acrid. 

The  roots,  which  are  attached  to  the  rhizome  or  in  separate 
pieces,  are  cylindrical,  tapering,  varying  in  diameter  from  2  to  10 
mm.,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  and  marked  by  lenticular,  whitish 
areas,  resembling  lenticels. 

Inner  Strixture. — See  Fig.  253. 

Constituents. — About  0.6  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids,  includ- 
ing atropine,  hyoscyamine  and  scopolamine  (hyoscine).  Scopoh- 
mine  is  official  as  a  hydrobromide  (Fig.  254),  and  exists  in  the 
drug  to  the  extent  of  0.06  per  cent.  Scopolamine  decomposes 
into  scopoline  and  atropic  acid  when  treated  with  boiling  baryta 
water.  Scopoline  resembles  tropine,  a  principle  formed  from 
atropine  and  hyoscyamine,  when  similarly  treated. 

ScopOLiA  Leaves  (Fig.  252)  are  used  in  medicine  like  Mla- 
donna  leaves,  and  are  said  to  be  sometimes  admixed  with  them 
They  arc  obovate,  slightly  acuminate,  and  taper  gradually  into  th: 
rather  long  petiole.  The  calyx  lobes  are  relatively  short,  and  the 
capsular  fruit  (])yxis)  is  almost  completely  enclosed  by  the  calyx 
tube  (Vig.  232.  1*).  A  very  few  glandular  hairs  with  a  1-  or 
2-cclle(l  stalk  and  2-  to  O-cellcd  head  may  be  present  occasionally 
(Fig.  232.  II).  In  addition  to  trachea?  with  annular  and  s])ir:il 
markings,  and  simple  j)ores  there  are  in  the  stem,  trachea*  wiili 
reticulate  markings,  hut  those  with  bordered  pores  do  not  occur. 
'I'hc  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  resemble  those  in  belladonna,  b' 
glycerin  preparations  spherite  aggregates  resembling  those  (►t 
carbohydrates  are  present,  especially  in  the  calyx.  Acicular  crys- 
tals sometimes  separate  in  chloral  preparations,  but  as  they  are 
isotropic  they  are  apparently  not  calcium  oxalate.  The  epidenni> 
of  the  leaves,  particularly  the  cells  of  the  under  surface,  are  irrejr- 
ularly  papillose,  giving  a  tul)erculate  appearance  on  transverse 
section  (Fig.  252,  F),  and  in  surface  view  a  deeply  wrinkled 
or  folded  character  to  the  walls.     As  in  the  rhizome,  bast  tll>ers 
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and  wood  libers  are  apparently  not  present,  There  is,  how- 
e\'er,  a  strongly  developed  layer  of  collenchymatous  cells  in  the 
sietn,  the  thickenings  being  more  uniform  and  more  marked  than 
ihose  in  the  collenchymatons  cells  of  belladonna. 

Allied  Plants. — Japanese  belladonna  is  the  rhizome  of  Sco- 
liolia  japonica,  growing  in  Japan,  and  closely  related  to  S.  cami- 
iilica.     The  dnig  resemhles  scopola  and  apparently  contains  tlii' 


rosirric  cliarMCler  of  the  leavi 


long  petioles.— After  Newcomh. 


same  principles.     The  rhizomes  of  six  other  speeies  of  Scopolia 

(a  also  used. 
kl.rT&RATUHE. — Kraeiner,  .\mer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1908,  p.  459. 
rHYOSCYAMUS.— HENBANE.— The  leaves  and  flowering 
ops  of  Hyoscyanius  niger  (Fani.  Solanaceie),  an  annual  or  bien- 
nial herb   (Figs.  255  lo  261),  probably  indigenous  to  Europe. 
western  Asia  and  northern  Africa  and  cultivated  in  Gemiaiiy, 


k 


i 
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Russia,  England  and  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
also  naturalized  in  waste  places.    The  leaves  are  collected  shortly 
after  flowering  from  biennial  plants  of  the  second  year's  growth, 
and  carefully  dried  and  preserved.    The  commercial  article  comes 
chiefly  from  Germany. 

Dkm  Mii'TiiiN. —  L'siiiilly  in  irregidar,  m.-itted  fragmciiis.    iStcni 

,        .gj 

1 

1 

Fi'.,    2B7.     Gathering    Hyoscyamus.     Wellcome    Materia    Mcdica    Farm 
—After  Carr,  .^mcr.  Jour.   Pharm..  1913,  p.  4«. 

hollow,  cylindrical,  flattened,  longitudinally  furrowed  ami  wrin- 
kled, 3  to  4  mm.  in  diameter;  internodcs  1  to  3,5  cm.  in  length- 
Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  5  to  10  cm.  in  length,  2  lo  7  cm. 
in  breadth,  summit  acuminate;  base  amplexicaul;  margin  acutely 
foitr-lobed;  upper  surface  dark  green  and  pubescent:  under  sur- 
face grayish-green  and  glandular-pubescent;  midril.  yellowish- 
green,  from  which  veins  of  the  first  order  diverge  at  an  angle  of 
from  10'^  to  35°  and  pass  into  the  lobes;  texture  fragile,    flowers 
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solitary  and  with  a  pedicel  about  4  mm.  in  length;  calyx  tubular, 
5-toolhed.  about  10  ram.  in  length,  outer  surface  very  pubescent; 
corolla  5-parted,  the  lolies  more  or  less  unequal,  somewhat  spread- 
ing, the  tube  purplish,  the  limb  yellowish,  reticulate  from  purplish 
veins;  stamens  five,  declined,  mostly  exscrted;  stigma  capitate. 
Fruit,  a  two*locular  pyxis.  Seeds  nunteroiis.  campy  lot  rnpnu>, 
rcniforni.  flattoiiei!,  1  mm.  iti  li'n!,'tli,  light  lirown,  litn;l\ 


Hynscyamiis    niger.    ... 
,  Pharm.,  1914,  p,  533. 


pitted,  with  a  curved  embryo  embedded  in  the  endosperm;  odor 
distinct ;  taste  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid. 

Innek   Structure.— {Fig.  262),     Somewhat  resembling  in 
structure  belladonna  leaves,  but  the  crystal  layer  contains  mono- 
clinic  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate,  the  hairs  are  different  as  well  as 
>re  abundant,  and  the  epidermal  cells  are  but  shghtly  undulate. 
[  Powder. — (Fig.  262).    Grayish-green  or  dark  green;  calcium 
^late  in  single  or  twin  nionoclinic  prisms  from  0.010  to  0.025 


(/M 
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nim.  in  diameter,  occasionally  in  rosette-shaped  crystals;  noo- 
glandular  hairs,  unicellular  or  uniseriate,  consieting  of  2  to  W 
cells;  glandular  hairs,  either  uniseriate  or  having  a  1-  lo  4-cdW<! 
stalk  and  a  f>-  to  S-  or  more-celled  head;  fragments  of  midrib 
showing  strong  development  of  collenchyma  with  large  inter- 
cellular spaces:  fraL;iiu-Ti^.  of  epi-lerini-  l.aviiit;  ).rn;,.i'v  i-lliiitinl 


stoinata.  0.030  to  0.035  ram.  in  length,  having  3  to  4  tteighborias 
cells ;  fragments  of  tracheae  with  simple  or  Imrdered  pores  anil 
spiral  or  reticulate  thickenings,  also  associated  with  wootl  Sbm- 
liaving  thin,  porous  walls  and  showing  little  or  no  lignificatioa 

Constituents. — The  alkaloids  hyoscyamine  and  hyo«ciac 
(scopolamine)  0.08  to  0.15  per  cent.,  of  which  lhre«-fourtlu  t* 
hyoscyamine ;  an  odorous  principle  in  the  nature  of  a  butyric  ether 


1 
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ur  butyrin;  a  ylucosidul  billcr  pntici|>lc.  liyospicrin ;  potassiim 
nitrate,  about  2  per  cent.,  and  calcium  oxalate. 

Hyoscyamine    (an  isomer  of  atropine)    occurs  in   colorless 
silky  needles  wilh  an  acrid,  disagreeable  taste,  partly  soluble  ii 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  readily  decomposed  into  atropine 
It  forms  crystalline  salts,  of  which  the  hydrobrnmide  is  official 
Ilyoscine  forms  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  wale 
and  alcohol,  and  yields  scopoline  (oscine)  and  tropic  acid. 

Hv.,M\.vMr^    MCTicr?.— The   leaver    nnd    llnwmn!;    tups   u 

1 

1 

K>i.,  Mt.     Fl.iwiTiiiB  l.ranclies  .>i   Hv'^cvanm>  pallidus.— .\fltr  Xewcomb 

Hyoscyamus  muticus,  a  plant  growing-  in  Egypt,  are  sometime 
admixed  with  and  substituted  for  Hyoscyamus  niger.     It  yield 
about  1.34  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  consi'iting  in  a  large  part  o 
Hyoscyamine,    Its  presence  in  either  the  crude  or  powdered  dru;, 
of  Hyoscyamus  may  be  determined  by  the  characteristic  branching 
non -glandular  hairs  occurring  on  both  the  stems  and  leaves  (Fig 

J 
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Allied  PLANTS.^Hyoscy amine  is  also  found  in  Damn  Stra- 
monium, Atropa  Belladonna,  Anisodus  luridus.  Duboisia  myo- 
poroides,  Lactuca  sativa  and  L.  virosa,  the  two  latter  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Composite.  Hyoscine  (scopolamine)  is  also  pres- 
ent in  belladonna  root,  the  seeds  of  Hyoscyamus  niger,  ihc  leaves 
of  Datura  Stramonium,  Datura  fastuosa  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
leaves  of  Duboisia  myoporoides  and  the  roots  of  Scopolia  japonica 
and  S.  atropoides. 


Dliioi.sia  leaves  arc  obtained  from  Duboisia  niyoporaid»,  a  J 
large  shrub  indigenous  to  Australia.  They  are  short-peliolaic,  i 
to  10  cm.  in  length.  1.5  to  2.S  cm.  in  breadth,  having  an  acute  or  | 
narrow  summit  and  base,  and  entire  or  somewhat  revolute  mar- 
gin. In  the  drug  they  usually  occur  in  broken  fragments,  which  ' 
are  thin,  greenish-brown,  and  have  a  slight  distinct  odor  and  bitter  ' 
taste.  They  contain  in  addition  to  hyoscyamine  (duboisinc)  and  \ 
hyoscine,  the  alkaloid  pseudohyoscyaminc,  which  occurs  in  small. 
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needle  shaped  crystals  that  are  difficultly  soluble  in  nater  but 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  DuI>oisia  Leichardtii  also  contains  a 
lai^  amount  of  alkaloids  resembling  thote  of  Duboisia  Fituri 
or  Australian  tobacco  is  the  leaf  of  Duboisia  Hopwoodu,  and  is 


Fic  262.  Hyoscyainiis :  a,  surface  view  nf  tflls  of  the  c|ii<lermis. 
showing  also  a  single  stoma;  b.  surface  view  of  cells  nf  the  lower 
epidermis  and  2  stomata;  c,  oniseriate  non-glandiilar  hairs;  d,  glandular 
hairs ;  e,  monoclinic  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate ;  f ,  fragment  of  xylcm 
showing  the  wood  fibers  (w),  and  tracheae  having  simple  pores  (p), 
liordered  pores   (s).  and  spiral  thick-filings   (H  ;  g.  threo  bast  fibers  in 

used  in  Australia  like  tobacco.  It  contains  2.5  pt-r  cent,  ui  a 
liquid  alkaloid  piturine.  which  has  a  pungent  odor  and  taste,  and 
closely  resembles  nicotine. 


Scientific  and  Applied  Pharmacognosy. 


Literature. — Miller,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm,,  1913,  p.  295 ;  Carr, 
Ibid.,  1913,  p.  487;  Newcomb,  Ibid.,  1914,  p.  531,  and  1915.  p.  1. 


liraiichinK  liairs  im  Hyoscyamus  nigcr  and  H.  pallidus.  These  hairs 
occur  <>]]  the  basal  niarRins  of  tlie  sessile  leaves  and  on  the  cil^eis  of  the 
petioles  uf  the  petiolatc  leaves.  They  are  also  present  on  seedlings  as  well 
as  un  the  leaves  of  the  mature  plant.  The  hairs  may  attain  a  length  vi 
5   mm.  and  have  a  basal  width  of  0,080  mm.— After   Newcmb- 


STRA.MONIL'M.— STRAMONIUM  LEAVRS.— The  leave> 
ami  flowerinj:  tnjis  of  Datura  Stranionium  (Fatn.  Solaiiaciw ) ,  an 
animal  herb  ( I'^i^js.  242  and  264),  probably  indigenous  in  tht 
rci^'ion  of  the  Cas[)ian  Sea,  naUirali^cd  in  waste  places  in  Europe 
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and  North  America,  and  ciiUivated  in  France,  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary.    The  leaves  and  tops  are  collected  when  the  plant  is  in 


1.  26J,    Hyoseyamus  muiieus :   A,  leaf,    B,  portion  of  upper  surface 

of  leaf.  C,  portion  of  lower  surface.  D,  section  of  flower  showing  calyx 
(c),  lobed  corolla  (p),  stamens  inserted  on  corolla  tube  (s),  ovary  (o). 
E,  portion  of  stalk  with  fruits  showing  cylindrical  calyx.  F.  pollen  grains 
in  different  views.  G,  portion  of  xylem  of  stem  showing  tracheae  (t)  with 
bordered  pores,  wood  fibers  (w)  with  oblique  simple  pores,  H,  character- 
istic branching  hairs  found  on  the  stem,  leaves  and  calyx.  K,  crystals  of 
calcium  oxalate,  L,  seed  with  epidermal  cells  having  wavy  walls,  those 
at  the  edge  being  seen  in  section  and  showing  that  the  outer  wall  is  not 
ihiclcened. 

flower,  and  are  carefully  dried  and  preserved,  the  chief  portion  of 
ihe  commercial  supply  being  obtained  from  cultivated  plants. 


r 
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Description.— Usually  in  irregular,  matted  fragments.  Stem  ^M 
cylindrical,  flattened,  longitudinally  furrowed  and  wrinklol.  2  M  ^M 
5  mm.  in  diameter;  intemodes  1.5  to  2  cm.  in  length.  Ixivti  ^H 
ovate  (Fig.  242),  6  to  20  cm.  in  length.  2  to  12  cm.  in  Iireadlb:  H 
summit  acuminate;  base  unequal,  one  side  extemling  3  to  12 mm.  ^M 
below  the  other ;  margin  irregularly  sinualc-lobed.  the  lobes  aoile ;     ^H 

^^^H 

! 

[ 

Fig.  264.    Breeding  plot  of  Stramonium  at  the  Experimeiital   Pana  o^^l 

upper  surface  dark  green,  nearly  glabrous,  under  surface  y«Ilo»-  ^| 
ish-grcen,  glabrous,  slightly  pubescent  on  the  veins,  midrib  duk^J 
brown,  veins  of  the  first  order  diverging  from  it  at  an  anfile  of  45*  H 
to  65°,  dividing  near  the  margin  and  the  main  branches  psssinx-H 
into  the  lobes;  petiole  dark  brown,  0.5  to  4.5  cm.  long,  circulir  m  H 
cros  s- sect  ion ;  texture  fragile.  Flowers  solitary,  pedicel  2  to  I()  ^| 
mm.  in  length,  calyx  S-toolhed,  about  4  cm.  in  length,  scparalinj  H 
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Iraiisvcrsi'ly  iit-ar  the  base  al  nialnril)',  llie  upper  part  falling 
away;  eorolla  funnel-shaped,  yellowish-  or  pinpHsh-white,  about 
8  cm.  in  length,  limb  plaited,  5-lobed;  stamens  five,  included,  in- 
serted near  the  middle  of  the  corolla  tube ;  stigma  slightly  2-lobed. 
The  immature  fruit  (Fig.  242)  somewhat  conical,  4-vaIved. 
Seeds  numerous;  odor  disagreeable;  taste  unpleasant,  nauseous. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  264. 

Powder. — {Fig.  265).  Brownish-green  or  dark  green;  cal- 
cium oxalate  usually  in  rosette  aggregates,  from  0,010  to  0.020 


FiC.  265.     T  ans  e  se  sec   on  of  m   1  f  leaf 

upper  epidermis;  CO,  collenchyma ;  P.\,  [lalisade  cells;  O,  layer  of  cell.s 
containing  rosette  aggreeales  of  calcium  oxalate :  M.  loose  mesophyll ; 
EL,  lower  epidermis:  OF,  prisms  of  calcium  Dxalati-;  OS.  sphenoidal 

microcrystals  of  calcium  oxalate:  ST.  stoma:  T,  tracliea;  SU,  sieve  on 
upper  side  of  xylem;  SL,  sieve  on  lower  .iiide  of  xyltm,  tliis  arranu:ement 
of  sieve  and  trachcEc  forming  bi-coUalcral  filirovasciilar  bundles. 

mm.  in  diameter,  occasionally  in  prisms,  and  in  the  cells  near  the 
bi-coUateral  vascular  bundles  of  the  veins  in  the  form  of  sphe- 
noidal microcrystals ;  non-glandular  hairs  usually  only  present 
on  the  younger  leaves,  uniseriale,  consisting  of  2  to  5  cells  and 
from  0.200  to  .0.500  mm.  in  length,  the  lower  cells  being  very 
broad  and  the  cuticle  throughout  l)eing  very  papillose;  glandular 
hairs  few,  with  1-  to  2-ce!k'd  stalks  and  u.sually  2-  to  4-CfIled. 
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glandular  heads;  tracheae  annular  or  spiral,  fragments  of  the 
tracheal  wall  frequently  detached ;  stomata  elliptical,  about  0.025 
mm.  in  length  and  having  3  to  5  neighboring  cells;  cells  of  the 
mesophyll  containing  numerous  small  chloroplastids. 

Constituents. — The  important  constituents  of  Stramonium 
leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  belladonna  leaves,  the  amount  i»f 
total  alkaloids,  however,  being  about  one-half  less  (0  2  to  0.4  ]>cr 
cent.).  The  substance  known  as  daturine  is  a  mixture  of  hyoscy- 
amine  and  atropine,  the  former  being  in  excess  (sec  licUadonna* 
Folia  and  llyoscyamus).  Stramonium  leaves  also  contain  a  vola- 
tile oil,  resin,  and  yield  about  17  per  cent,  of  ash,  containing  con- 
siderable potassium  nitrate. 

The  amount  of  total  alkaloids  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  plant  and  has  been  reported  as  follows:  Rcx>ts,  0.2  per 
cent. ;  stems,  0.02  per  cent. ;  leaves,  0.35  per  cent.,  and  see<l>,  0.25 
per  cent. 

Stramonii  Semen  (Stramonium  Seed). — Campylotropous. 
reniform,  flattened,  about  3  to  4  mm.  in  length,  2  to  3  mm.  in 
breadth ;  externally  bluish-black,  minutely  reticulate ;  hard  but 
easily  cut  Icni^thwise  along  the  edge;  intcrnallv  wliitisli.  tin 
reserve  layer  ()ccu|)ying  about  one-half  the  seed,  the  embryo  crouk- 
shaped ;  odor  sliglu,  disa<^reeable  when  the  drug  is  bruised;  t.i-ir 
l)itter. 

Ibe  powder  is  l)r()wnish-black  or  grayish-black:  epidernial 
cells  ha\  ing  thick  soniewliat  mucilaginous  outer  walls,  and  ^nnH 
lumina  having  a  dark  l)rown  content;  sub-epidermal  layer  •>! 
tliick-walled,  nearly  colorless  cells  with  distinct.  crescent-shajK-  1 
lamelke  in  the  radial  walls  and  reticulate  |K)res.  The  cells  of  tlie 
endosperm  contain  considerable  oil  and  more  or  less  luimercni^ 
aleuron.e  grains,  the  latter  having  1  or  2  crystalloids  and  a  lunu- 
l)er  of  globoids. 

Stramonium  seeds  contain  about  25  |)er  cent,  of  t'ixe<I  oil; 
proteins;  about  0.4  jier  cent,  of  alkaloids,  consisting  princi|)all\  t»t 
hyoscyamine,  together  with  a  small  pro])rrtion  of  atropine  anM 
scopolamine  (hyoscine)  ;  ash  2  to  3  ])er  cent. 

The  y^rRPr.E  Stramomtm  (Datura  Tatula)  which  is  natural- 
ized in   the  United   States   from  tropical  America   resembles  l> 
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Stramonium  but  the  stems  ami  flowers  are  purplish  The  con- 
stituen  n  he  wo  pan  a  e  n  la  Se  a  o  he  e  es 
are   al  o       ed     n      eel  as   Da  u  a   a  bo  ea     n    genou      o 


Fj      206     S    a      n    n 
tpiderm      a  d   2         m  fid  S 

papillc  iiacla  m  unxa 

crysta  po      n       xmhug:        d  Rbc  d     a  h  k  ha     k 

simple  pores   (p),  bordered  purcs  (s)   and  annular  and  spir.il  thicken 
ings  (I). 

Chile  and  Peru,  and  cultivated  for  its  handsome  flowers.     The 
leaves  contain  0.44  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids. 

Literature. — Kraemer,  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  1900,  p.  37;  Miller 
and  Meader,  Amer.  Jour.  Phann.,  1912,  p.  446, 
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CAPSICUM.— CAYENNE  OR  CHILLI  PEPPER.— The 
dried  ripe  fruit  of  one  or  more  species  of  Capsicum,  probably 
Capsicum  fastigiatum,  Capsicum  fnitescens,  and  Capsicum  mini- 
mum (Fam.  Solanaceae),  shrubs  indigenous  to  tropical  America, 
and  cultivated  in  tropical  Africa,  India,  America,  and  Japan. 
There  are  2  principal  varieties,  African  and  Japanese.  The 
African  cayenne  or  chillies  come  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Mom- 
basa and  Zanzibar,  British  East  Africa,  and  are  usually  designated 
in  the  trade  by  the  name  of  the  port  from  which  shipped.  These 
fruits  are  usually  imported  in  the  whole  condition  and  are  ground 
for  use.  The  Japanese  chillies  come  from  the  port  of  KoIkn 
Japan,  and  are  used  chiefly  in  the  unground  condition  for  the 
preparation  of  the  so-called  "chilli  sauce.'* 

Description. — Oblong,  conical,  laterally  compressed ;  the 
African  cayenne  from  10  to  15  mm.  in  length  and  the  Japanese 
from  15  to  44  mm.  in  length,  with  an  inconspicuous  5-toothcil 
calyx  and  sometimes  a  slender,  straight  pedicel  about  15  mm.  in 
length;  externally  brownish-red  (African  cayenne)  or  bright  red 
(Japanese  cayenne),  glabrous,  shiny,  somewhat  translucent,  more 
or  less  shriveled ;  summit  acute,  base  somewhat  rounded  ;  pericarp 
coriaceous,  thin  ;  inner  surface  with  two  or  three  distinct  loii^i- 
tudinal  ridjL^cs,  longitudinally  striate.  2-  or  3-locular,  (lisso])iniciit^ 
thin,  united  below;  seeds  10  to  20,  campylotropous,  irrej^ularly 
circular  or  obovate,  flattened,  pointed,  about  3  to  4  mm.  in  diam- 
eter, 0.5  mm.  in  thickness,  ed^e  slii^htly  thickened,  embryo  curved, 
embedded  in  the  en(los])erm ;  odor  distinct.  The  pericarp  of 
African  chillies  have  a  slii^htly  acid  and  pungetit  taste :  the  seed- 
a  sweetish,  bland  and  pungent  taste;  and  the  dissepiments  arc 
extremely  pungent.  The  pericarp  of  Japanese  chillies  have  a 
slightly  bitter,  acid,  and  mildly  ])ungent  taste;  the  seeds  hc'uv^ 
sweetish,  bland  and  mildly  pungent :  and  the  disse])imcnts  arc 
extremely  pungent. 

Inxkr  STRrcTiRK. — Scc  Fig.  2()7. 

PowDKR. — "S'cllowisli-brown  or  brownish-red;  taste  very  |>uii- 
gent  and  cliaraclcristic ;  stone  cells  of  two  kinds,  either  nearly 
isodiametrir,  uniformly  thickened  and  with  middle  lamella  sliglul) 
lignitied,   or   somewhat   elongated   on   surface   view,   convolutch 
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lliickcncd  on  the  inner  and  sklc  walla  and  strongly  !ij;nilicil ; 
slarcli  grains  from  nnripc  fruits  soniowliat  spheroidal,  from  0.003 
to  0,00"  mm.  in  ilir»nn.'lLT.  stnjile  or  compound ;  Klantlnlar  hairs  of 


Fig.  267.    Garden  pepper  (Capsicum 


verse  seciion 


having  thick,  porous  suberbed  walls  and  contain  oil  (o)  and  resin; 
parenchyma  (pa)  ;  tibrovascular  bundle  (g)  ;  inner  epidermis  (i,  ep)  com- 
posed of  thick,  lignified,  porous  cells,  B.  diagram  of  fertilised  ovule 
showing  hilum  (N),  micropyle  (m).  integument  (J),  fibrovascular  bundle 
(gi),  embryo-sac  (Es)  egg-cell  (e),  antipodal  cells  (a).  C,  longitudinal 
and  transverse  sections  of  a  stone  cell  from  the  epidermis  of  the  seed- 
coat  showing  the  characteristic  sinuous-thickened,  lignified  inner  and  side 
walls,— A,  after  Hanausek;  B,  C,  after  Meyer. 


calyx  having  1-  to  3-ceUed  stalks  and  nndticelhilar  glandular 
heads;  coUenchymatous  cells  with  suberized  walls  and  contain- 
ing yellowish-red  oil  g;lobulcs  and  irregular  masses  of  chromo- 
plastids;  epidermal  cells,  polygonal,  the  cuticle  being  striated. 
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Cayenne  j)cpper  shonld  yield  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  non- 
volatile ether  extract;  not  more  than  1.5  i)cr  cent,  of  starch;  not 
more  than  7  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Powdered  capsicum  is  sometimes  admixed  with  ahout  1  i>er 
cent,  of  a  hxed  oil  to  imi)rove  its  appearance,  and  such  powders 
are  likely  to  contain  in  addition  some  of  the  commercial  starches 
or  by-products  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  cereal  products. 

Constituents. — Two  crystalline  punj:j^ent  principles  which 
are  found  principally  in  the  dissepiments  of  the  fruit :  cap^^aicin. 
which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  is  volatile  at  115°  C,  fann- 
ing irritating  va])ors ;  and  cai)sacutin,  which  is  so  powerful  that 

1  i)art  in  11.000,000  of  water  has  a  distinct  pungent  taste.  Capsi- 
cum also  contains  a  volatile  alkaloid  resembling  coniine :  a  volatile 
oil  with  an  odor  of  parsley ;  resin ;  a  small  quantity  of  starch :  a 
fixed  oil,  consisting  of  oleic,  ])almitic  and  stearic  acids ;  and  yichU 

4  to  6  per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  red  coloring  principle  of  the  pericarp  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  petroleum  ether,  carbon 
disulphide  and  chloroform. 

Ai.LTED  Diu'c.s. — A  capsicum  of  inferior  quality  known  as 
HoMitAV  iMJTKk  is  obtained  from  ])lants  growing  in  tlic  vicinity 
of  the  Kivor  Niger  in  Africa,  'i'he  fruits  are  dull  yellow  or 
brown  in  color,  2  to  ^  cm.  loni*  and  about  10  mm.  in  <liametcr. 

At  the  present  time  a  consi(lcral)le  amount  of  a  small  spher- 
oidal chilli  pepper  known  as  "cherries"  is  imported  from  ln<lia. 

Patkika,  also  known  as  IJungarian  Pepper  or  Paprika,  Turk- 
ish Pej)per  or  Pa|)rika,  or  ( larden  Pejiper.  This  is  a  large  fruited 
j)epj)er  obtained  from  a  variety  of  C'a])sicum  annuum  growing  iii 
iJungary.  Its  origin  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  ai)parently  is  in- 
digenous to  America  and  can  be  traced  from  its  introduction  into 
Spain  thence  to  (ireece.  Turkey  and  Hungary.  Paprika  is  recog- 
nized bv  the  German  PharmacojKeia.     The  fruits  when  fresh  are 

5  to  10  cm.  in  length,  5  to  7  cm.  in  diameter,  more  or  less  int1ate«l, 
externally  of  a  bright  green,  yellow  or  red  color;  the  ])ericar])  i- 

2  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  enclosing  a  large  cavity,  which  has  1  or  2 
dissepiments  at  the  base,  and  contains  mnnerous  flattened  seed-^ 
about  3  to  5  nun.  in  diameter. 
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Paprika  is  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  in  a  ground  ' 
condition,  3  grades  being  recognized  in  commerce:  (A),  Rosen- 
paprika  or  Rozsapai)rika,  the  best  grade,  possesses  a  beautiful 
red  color  and  has  a  savory  taste.  It  is  prepared  from  the  selected 
pericarp  and  seeds  which  are  carefully  washed  before  being 
ground,  the  stems  and  placentae  being  removed.  (B),  K(>nigs- 
paprika  or  Kiralypaprika  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  entire  pods 
including  not  only  the  seeds  but  the  stems.  (C),  Mercantil- 
paprika  is  prepared  from  the  spotted  pods,  remaining  from  the 
selection  for  the  liner  grades,  and  from  the  pods  containing  flaws 
and  al§o  contains  the  stems,  seeds  and  other  parts.  The  last 
grade  has  a  pale  yellow  color  and  is  much  more  pungent. 

PiMENTON  or  Pimiento,  also  known  as  Spanish  Paprika,  is 
the  fruit  of  a  large  fruited  i)epper,  a  variety  of  Cai)sicum  an- 
nuum,  growing  in  Spain.  The  succulent  pericarp  is  much  used 
for  stuffing  of  olives,  while  the  dry  ]>0(1  is  ground  as  a  spice.  The 
pods  are  nearly  spheroidal  from  2.5  to  4  cm.  in  length  and  4  to  6 
cm.  in  diameter,  of  a  bright  red  color,  and  with  no  ])erceptible 
pungency.  The  pericarps  have  a  sweet  acid  taste  and  a  peculiar 
otlor.  The  seeds  have  a  very  slight  bitter,  bland  taste,  with  a 
slight  odor.  The  placenta"  are  dark  red  in  color  and  have  a  taste 
similar  to  the  pericarp.  Like  the  Ilimgarian  pepi)er  it  is  usually 
imported  in  the  ground  condition. 

LiTERATiRK. — Tolmau  and  Mitchell,  Uull.  Xo.  163.  lUireau  of 
Oiemistry,  U.  S.  De])t.  of  Agriculture. 

DULCAMARA.— STIPITKS  DULCAMAK.^^,  CAia.KS 
DULCAMAR.^^  TRUE  HITTI^:RS\VEb:T.— The  young 
branches  of  Solanum  Dulcamara  (l^nm.  Solanaccv-e ) ,  a  somewhat 
woody  climber,  indigenous  to  luirope  and  Asia,  growing  in  moist 
thickets  in  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to  some 
extent  cultivated.  The  leaves  are  ovate-cordate,  frecjuently  hav- 
ing 2  lobes  or  leaflets  at  the  base ;  the  corolla  is  blue,  the  stamens 
yellow  and  exserted ;  and  the  fruit  is  an  ovoid  or  sub-globular  red 
berry.  The  latter  are  sometimes  eaten  by  children  with  fatal 
effects.  The  woody,  2  or  3  year  old,  twigs  are  gathered  in  the 
early  spring  or  the  late  fall,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  dried. 

Descrhtion. — In  short  cylindrical  or  elliptical  pieces,  from  3 
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to  6  mm.  in  length  and  having  a  diameter  from  4  to  6  mm. ;  outer 
surface  light  yellowish-  or  greenish-brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled 
or  furrowed  and  frequently  showing  leaf  scars  and  a  development 
of  scaly  cork ;  easily  broken  into  3  or  S  fragments ;  inner  surface 
showing  a  thin,  yellowish-brown  corky  layer,  a  small,  dark  brown, 
somewhat  lamellated  cortex,  a  broad,  yellowish,  porous  wood,  and 
a  large  hollow  pith ;  odor  slight,  distinct ;  taste  of  bark  bitter,  and 
of  wood  sweetish. 

Inner  Structure. — Epidermal  layer  having  a  thin  cuticle 
which  is  present  in  the  young  twigs,  and  is  usually  replaced  in 
the  older  stems  by  a  layer  of  cork;  cortical  parenchyma  consist- 
ing of  a  few  strata  of  thin-walled  cells,  containing  chloroplastids; 
pericycle  of  an  interrupted  circle  of  small  groups  of  bast  fibers: 
fibrovascular  bundles,  bi-collateral,  separated  by  uniseriate  medul- 
lary rays;  secondary  cortex  of  narrow  strands  of  leptome  and 
parenchyma  containing  sphenoidal  microcrystals ;  xylem  havinjr 
numerous  wood  fibers,  a  few  tracheae  and  wood  parenchyma; 
small  strands  of  intraxylary  leptome;  pith  hollow,  having  a  few 
large  parenchyma  cells  at  the  periphery. 

Powder. — Light  yellowish-brown ;  fragments  of  numerous 
lij^nificd  wood  fibers  having  bordered  pores,  and  associated  with 
a  few  wide  tracheae  possessino-  simple  pores ;  occasional  non- 
ligiiificd  ])ast  fibers  and  fragments  of  yellowish-brown  cork: 
sphenoidal  microcrystals  from  0.003  to  0.007  in  diameter :  >tarcli 
grains  few,  nearly  spheroidal,  from  0.005  to  0.012  mm.  in  diam- 
eter ;  occasional  long  unicellular  hairs  having  thick  walls  and  a 
papillose  cuticle. 

Constituents. — A  l)ittcr  glucosidal  principle,  dulcamariii. 
sohihle  in  water  and  alcohol  and  yielding  uj)on  hydrolysis  glucose 
and  dulcaniaretin,  the  latter  being  tasteless.  About  0.03  of  a 
gluco-alkaloid,  solaninc.  which  forms  prisms  and  is  soluble  in 
aniylalcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  only  sparingly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  upon  hydrolysis  yields  dextrose  and  a  crys- 
talline alkaloid,  solanidine.  Also  ash,  having  a  greenish  color, 
not  more  than  6  per  cent. 

Adulterants. — The  following  drugs  have  been  substituted 
for  Dulcamara:  The  stems  of  false  bittersweet  (Celastrus  scan- 
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deiis)  which  are  more  woody  and  not  hollow ;  hop  stems  which 
are  rough  hairy;  and  the  rhizome  of  Saponaria  which  is  terete 
and  wrinkled  (Fig.  86). 


Fm,  268.  Horse  nellle  (Solatium  carnhnenscl  A  portion  of  shool 
sliDwiiig  flowers  and  frmi*  anil  spines  on  Icav  s  and  stem  B  longitudinal 
Acction  of  spine  (  )  and  pcrtion  nf  stem  showing  glandular  (k)  ^tid  ncn- 
glandukr  (h)  ha  rs  and  cells  containing  sphenoidal  microcrystals  (ca). 
C,  ihick-walled  strongly  hgnihed  cells  of  spine  D  portion  of  fibrovascular 
bundle  showing  mierocri stals  (ca)  nf  calcium  ixaiate  in  the  cells  accom- 
panying ihc  sieve  E  stellate  non  glandular  hair  }■  iioma  of  stem.  G. 
diagram  of  cm  secti  n  of  flower  showing  sepals  (s)  petals  (p)  stamens 
(a),  ovary  (c)  H  lonRitudmal  section  of  flower  I  stamen  showing 
terminal  pores  J  trois  section  of  2  locular  herrv  K  p  Hen  grams  about 
0.030  mm.  in  diameter. 

SOLANUM  CAROLINENSE.— HORSE  NETTLE.— The 
ripe  frtiit  of  Solanum  carolinense  ( Fam.  Solanaceie) ,  a  perennial 
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herb,  propagating  extensively  by  rhizomes  and  growii^  Jn  dry 
fields  and  waste  places  throughout  the  eastern  and  central  Umted 
States.  The  stem  is  erect,  branched,  rough-pubescent,  and  oot- 
ered  with  stout,  yellowish  prickles  (Fig.  268).  The  leaves  are 
oblong-ovate,  sinuate  lobed,  hairy  and  prickly  like  the  stem.  The 
flowers.are  regular  and  arranged  in  unilateral  racemes;  thecaljx 
is  5-parted,  the  lobes  being  lanceolate  or  acuminate;  the  coroOa 
is  5-lobed,  rotate  light  blue ;  the  stamens  of  which  there  are  10 
are  orange-yellow  and  connivent ;  the  ovary  is  2-locular,  becoming 
in  fruit  a  superior  globose  berry.  The  latter  are  collected  when 
ripe,  during  the  summer,  and  carefully  dried. 

Description. — Globular,  pericarp  much  shriveled;  from  7  to 
18  mm.  in  diameter ;  externally,  when  fresh,  orange-yellow,  be- 
coming yellowish-brown  or  greenish-brown  on  drying,  qMcaip 
nearly  smooth  and  shiny  and  usually  much  wrinkled  and  sub- 
tended by  the  5-lobed  hairy  calyx ;  pericarp  very  thin  and  mem- 
branous, brittle ;  placentae  more  or  less  fleshy  and  on  whidi  are 
borne  numerous  seeds;  the  latter  are  broadly  elliptical  or  some- 
what reniform,  flattened,  campylotropous,  about  2  mm.  in  kogfb, 
yellowish-  or  dark-brown  and  nearly  smooth,  endosperm  large, 
embryo  curved;  odor  slight;  taste  slightly  bitter  and  acrid. 

Constituents. — An  alkaloid,  solnine,  which  crystallizes  in 
orthorhombic  prisms,  that  are  insoluble  in  water  and  very  solu- 
ble in  chloroform  and  hot  alcohol,  and  have  an  acrid  and  bitter 
taste,  leaving  a  persistent  tinseling  sensation  on  the  tongue.  The 
drug  also  contains  solanine. 

Literature. — Lloyd,  Anier.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1894,  p.  161. 

MANACA.— RADIX  AL\NACA,  FRANCISCEA  OR 
BRUNFELSIA. — Th^  dried  root  of  Brunfelsia  Hopeana  ( Fam. 
Solanacese),  a  large  shrub  growing  along  streams  in  Brazil  and 
other  parts  of  tropical  America.  While  all  parts  of  the  plants 
are  used  in  Brazil  the  root  has  only  been  introduced  into  general 
medicine  very  recently. 

Description. — Usually  in  pieces,  from  6  to  10  cm.  in  length 
and  from  1  to  2  cm.  in  thickness ;  externally  reddish-brown,  rtiuch 
wrinkled  and  with  a  scaly  cork,  which  with  the  thin  cortex  is 
easily  separable  from  the  light  yellowish  wood ;  very  tough ;  inner 
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surface,  hark  thin,  reddish-l)rown,  wood  \rt^c  and  very  finely 
radiate ;  inodorous ;  taste  sweetish  and  slightly  hitter. 

Inner  Structure. — (Fig-.  269). 

Constituents. — Manacine,  a  very  poisonous  alkaloid,  resetn- 
hling  strychnine  in  its  physiological  actions.  It  also  contains 
manaceine.  and  a  resinous  suhstance  which  is  apparently  identical 
with  aesculetin,  occurring  in  the  hark  and  seeds  of  the  horse 
chestnut  tree. 

Adilterants. — A  large  fusiform  root,  has  heen  sold  for 
manaca,  heing  ahout  30  cm.  in  length  and  from  2  to  5  cm.  in 
diameter;  it  has  a  very  scaly  mem])ranous  cork,  a  dark  hrown 
cortex  and  a  large  yellowish-white  wood.  The  taste  at  first  is 
aromatic,  resemhling  orange  peel,  hccoming  acrid  and  pungent, 
leaving  a  j^rsistent  tingling  sensation  on  the  tongue.  The  origin 
of  this  root  is  unknown,  altliough  it  is  prohahly  somewhat  related 
to  true  Manaca. 

TABACUM.— FOLIA  NICOTIAN.l\  LFAF  TOBACCO. 
— The  dried  leaves  of  the  X^irginia  Tohacco  plant,  Nicotiana 
Tahacnm  ( Fam.  Solanacc.T),  a  tall  animal  herh  indigenous  to 
tropical  America  and  widely  cultivated.  The  stem  is  simple, 
giving  rise  to  large,  puhescent,  ovate,  entire,  decurrent  leaves, 
the  veins  of  which  are  prominent  and  more  or  less  hairy.  The 
flowers  are  long,  tuhular,  pink  or  reddish,  and  occur  in  terminal 
spreading  cymes.  The  various  forms  of  tohacco  are  made  from 
the  leaves,  which  are  hung  in  harns,  wherehy  they  undergo  a 
slow  drying  or  process  of  curing.  Other  si)ecics  of  Nicotiana 
are  also  cidtivated,  as  N.  persica,  which  yields  Persian  to!)acco; 
and  N.  rustica,  the  source  of  Turkey  tohacco. 

Inner  Stritcti'Ri:. — See  Winton  and  Moeller,  The  Micro- 
scopy of  Vegetahle  Foods. 

Powder. — Greenish-hrown;  non-glandular  hairs,  3  to6-celled, 
with  a  broad  hasal  cell  and  not  infrecpiently  branching  apical 
cells;  glandular  hairs  of  two  kinds,  cither  with  a  1 -celled  stalk 
or  a  3-  to  5-celled  stalk,  the  head  in  each  case  being  rather  small 
and  with  8  to  9  cells ;  stomata  large  and  with  2  or  3  neighboring 
cells;  epidermal  cells  striated  and  somewhat  granular  on  surface 
view ;  the  cells  of  the  mesophyll  with  a  greenish-brown  content. 
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Pig.  269.  Manaca:  A,  transverse  section  ot  root:  K.  thin-wkllcd  Curk 
which  arises  in  the  epidermal  layer ;  Ct,  cortex  consisting  mostly  of  iI%Kb( 
Ite Bring  parencljyma,  and  cells  containing  either  rosetie  aKKreijAtes  of  ai- 
cium  oxalate  or  a  yellowish -brown  amorphous  cnntent ;  the  larger  cclll  of 
which  are  mostly  spheroidal  in  shape  are  usually  lined  with  a  thin  layei 
of  protoplasm;  L,  small  strands  of  leptome;  W,  wood  (ibrrs;  M,  medul- 
lary ravs  consisting  mostly  of  rectangular  cells,  having  thick,  poroiu  walU: 
An,  cells  marking  the  rings  of  growh  Ixlween  the  spring  and   fall  wnml 
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and  some  of  them  with  sphenoidal  microcrystals.  The  following 
leaves  have  been  used  as  adulterants:  Chestnut  (Fig.  73),  cherry, 
rose,  melilot,  cabbage,  chicory,  beet,  and  lappa.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  plug  tobacco  various  other  substances  are  added;  as, 
licorice  (Figs.  140  and  141),  cloves  (Fig.  202),  anise  (Fig.  206), 
orris  root  (Fig.  46),  vanilla  (Fig.  57),  tamarinds,  prunes,  besides 
other  substances. 

Constituents. — Tobacco  leaves  contain  from  0.6  to  9  per 
rent."  of  the  alkaloid  nicotine ;  an  aromatic  principle  nicotianin  or 
tobacco  camphor,  to  which  the  characteristic  flavor  is  due  and 
which  is  formed  during  the  curing  of  the  leaves.  The  dried 
leaves  yield  from  14  to  13  per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting  in  large 
part  of  potassium  nitrate. 

SCROPHULARIACE^.     OR     FlGWORT     FAMIL^•. 

A  large  family,  represented  by  nearly  2,500  species  of  herbs, 
shrubs  or  trees.  The  plants  are  characterized  by  having  gamo- 
petalous  corollas,  which  are  either  nearly  regidar  or  usually 
2-lipped,  the  stamens  being  frequently  didynamous,  and  the  fruits 
are  usually  capsular.  Among  the  anatomical  characteristics  the 
following  may  be  mentioned.  Neither  a  sub-epidermal  collen- 
chyma  nor  a  sclercnchymatous  ring  in  the  pericycle  are  (Icveloj^ed. 
The  walls  of  the  tracheae  and  wood  fibers  usually  have  simple 
pores,  except  when  the  former  are  in  contact  with  the  paren- 
chyma cells,  bordered  j)ores  are  developed.  Calcium  oxalate  is 
secreted  in  the  form  of  small  prisms,  octahedra  or  acicular  cryvS- 
tals.  The  non-glandular  hairs  are  of  four  different  kinds:  (a), 
unicellular;  (b),  uniscriate;  (c),  unicellular,  having  cystoliths; 
and  (d),  multicellular  or  branching,  as  in  Verbascum  and  Paw- 
Ionia.  The  glandular  hairs  are  of  several  types:  (a).  Those  hav- 
ing a  unicellular  stalk  and  a  unicellular  secreting  head;  (b),  hav- 


as  also  of  the  cambium,  usually  filled  with  a  yellowish-brown,  amorphous 
substance ;  St,  stone  cells,  usually  developed  between  the  wood  fibers  and 
medullary  rays.  B.  longitudinal  section  showing  tracheie  having  bordered 
pores  (Tb)  ;  parenchyma  (P)  ;  starch  grains  (S).  being  from  0.004  to 
0.015  mm.  in  diameter:  wood  fibers  (W)  ;  thick-walled  medullary  ray  cells 
(M)  ;  stone  cells  (StV  C.  tangential  section  showing  medullary  ray 
cells  (M)  ;  starch  (S)  ;  wood  fibers  (W)  ;  stone  cells  (St). — Drawing 
by  Haase. 
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ing  a  2-  or  more-celled  glandular  head;  (c)  pettate-gtandnhr. 
The  mesophyll  of  the  leaves  contain  not  infrequently  crystals  of 
carotin,  or  protein  substances.  In  Scrophularia,  idioUasts  con- 
taining tannin  extend  from  the  epidermal  layers  to  die  fibro- 
vascular  bundles. 

.      DIGITALIS.— FOX  GLOVE.— The  leaves  of  Digitalis  pur- 
purea (Fam.  Scrophulariacese),  a  biennial  herb  (Figs.  270,271, 
272  and  274)  probably  indigenous  to  central  and  southern  Europe 
and  naturalized  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  westen 
United   States  and   Canada,   also  extensively   cultivated.    The 
leaves  are  collected  throughout  the  stunmer  from  July  to  Sep- 
tanber,  during  the  flowering  of  the  plant,  the  best  product  bcii^ 
gathered  in  June  prior  to  the  expansion  of  the  flowers.    The 
leaves  are  carefully  dried  in  the  shade  (preferably  with  the  kaves 
on  the  stem  as  in  the  drying  of  tobacco),  and  stored  so  that  they 
will  not  become  moulded.     While  ordinarily  the  leaves  of  the 
second  year's  plant  are  only  collected,  the  leaves  of  the  first  year 
seem  to  be  equally  active.    It  has  also  been  considered  that  the 
leaves  from  cultivated  plants  are  superior  to  those  from  wild 
plants,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  more  careful  dr>ini;  and 
storing  of  the  former.    The  most  active  digitalis  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  from  a  pharmacological  point  of  view,  and  pharmacolo- 
gists i)ref er  to  use  those  preparations  which  show  a  maximum  of 
therapeutic  action  with  a  minimum  of  side  effects,  such  as  the 
nauscant  and  emetic.     It  is  not  known  at  what  period  digitalis 
possesses  this  advantage,  or  how  it  may  be  developed,  if  at  all. 
(luring  the  process  of  drying.     In  recent  years  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  digitalis  leaves  should  be  carefully   dried,  stored  in 
bottles  or  tight  tin  cans  in  which  a  bottle  containing  freshly  burnt 
lime  is  placed,  the  latter  container  being  covered  >vith  perforatd 
parchment,  but  Hatcher's  work  would  seem  to  show  that  this  is 
unnecessary.     Again,  it  is  frequently  emphasized  that  the  leaves 
should  not  he  kept  longer  than  one  year,  but  the  drug  may  be 
kept  indefinitely,  if  the  leaves  have  been  carefully  selected,  prop- 
erly dried  and  stored.     Most  of  the  commercial  supplies  are  ob- 
ttained    from    England,   Ausria,    Hungary,   and    the    Harz  ami 
Vosges  mountains  of  Europe. 
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Description. — Usually  more  or  less  crumpled  and  broken 
into  fragments ;  lamina  ovate-oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  10  to  25 
cm.  in  length,  5  to  15  cm.  in  breadth;  summit  obtuse  or  rounded; 
base  somewhat  cuneate,  tapering  into  the  petiole ;  margin  dentate 
or  crenate,  the  divisions  with  a  yellowish-brown  gland-like  sum- 
mit; upper  surface  dark  green,  minutely  hairy,  somewhat  wrin- 
kled, with  a  single  water-pore  near  the  summit  of  each  tooth ; 
under  surface  grayish-green,  midrib  grayish-brown,  prominent, 
from  which  veins  of  the  first  order  diverge  at  angles  of  45"  to 
65*^  and  unite  with  one  another  near  the  margin,  and  from  which 
arise  other  anastomosing  veins,  giving  a  distinctly  reticulate  ap- 
pearance; distinctly  pubescent  on  the  veins  and  frequently  on 
the  reticulations ;  petiole  aliout  one-third  the  length  of  the  lamina 
or  in  the  upi)er  leaves  nearly  wanting,  grayish-brown,  laminated ; 
texture  fragile ;  odor  distinct ;  taste  bitter. 

Leaves  that  are  more  than  30  cm.  in  length  are  usually  re- 
jected,  as  also  the  tuft  of  radical  leaves  of  the  first-year  plant. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Figs.  27 }^  to  276. 

P(jwi  e:<. — Dark  green ;  non-glandular  hairs,  uniseriate,  of  2 
to  8  (usually  2  to  5)  cells,  from  0.145  to  0.435  mm.  in  length, 
some  of  the  cells  being  frcfiuently  colla])scd ;  glandular  hairs  few, 
small,  with  a  1-  or  2-celled  stalk  and  1-  or  2-celle(l  glandular 
head ;  numerous  irregular  fragments  of  lamina  showing  epidermal 
cells  having  undulate  walls  and  scattered  stomata  or  occasional 
water-pores. 

Constituents. — Several  crystalline  glucosides,  including  digi- 
toxin  (0.2  to  0.3  per  cent.),  digitalin  and  digitonin,  the  former 
two  being  the  more  important.  'J'he  drug  also  contains  a  volatile 
oil  containing  a  stearoptene  digitalosmin,  which  has  the  odor  of 
digitalis  and  a  nauseous,  acrid  taste;  a  volatile  principle,  antir- 
rhinic  acid,  somewhat  resembling  valerianic  acid ;  digitalic  acid, 
separating  in  white  needles :  two  coloring  principles,  one  red  and 
the  other  yellow,  resembling  chrysophan,  a  glucoside  found  in 
rhubarb ;  an  oxydase  ferment  which  occurs  in  the  recently  dried 
leaves ;  a  small  quantity  of  tannic  acid ;  and  ash  10  to  16  per 
cent,   (consult  Merck,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1913,  p.  26). 
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DiGiToxiN  (Fi^.  277)  is  a  most  ])owcTfnl  heart  stimulant  an«1 
yields  on  hydrolysis  digitoxosc  and  dig^itoxijj^enin.  Tt  occurs  in 
white,  needle-shaped  crystals  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
more  or  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  of  a  bitter  taste  and  colored  deep 
j^reen  with  hydrochloric  acid.  According  to  Schmiedeberi^  and 
Kiliani  digitoxin  is  a  chemically  uniform  substance  being  present 
in  the  leaves  but  not  in  the  seeds. 

Digitoxin  (solubile)  Cloetta  is  an  amorphous  modification  of 
digitoxin,  and  is  only  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  smaller 
size  of  its  molecule  and  its  greater  solubility  in  water.  Kiliani, 
however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  digitoxin  Cloetta  (digalen)  is 
identical  with  digitalein. 

Digitoxine  Pharmacopee  f  rangaise  is  essentially  identical  with 
digitoxin.  The  French  Pharmacopoeia  requires,  inter  alia,  that 
the  preparation  shall  give  a  green  color  when  dissolved  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  whereas  commercial  digitoxin  gives  a 
])rown  color  on  solution. 

DiGiTALiN  (digitalinum  verum)  is  a  heart  stimulant  and  yields 
on  hydrolysis  digitalose  and  digitaligenin.  It  occurs  in  white, 
rather  characteristic  granules  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  and  more  or  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  yellowish- 
colored  solutions  with  concentrated  hydroc^hloric  or  sulphuric 
acids.  If  the  latter  acid  contains  a  trace  of  ferric  sulphate  solution 
a  ])crmanent  bluish-red  color  is  ])roduced. 

DiL^italin  with  no  other  specification  is  a  vague  term,  and 
should  be  avoided  in  the  literature  and  in  i)ractice  in  order  to 
eliminate  a  source  of  error  and  of  confusion.  Hie  same  applies 
to  dig-italinum  and  digitaline. 

Digitalin,  amorphous.  This  designation  is  j^robably  chicfl\ 
intended  to  cover  digitalinum  (iallicum  (digitaline  chloroforni- 
icjue)  of  the  rVencli  pharmacopoeias  of  1866  and  1S95.  a  substaiKO 
which  is  completely  solul)le  in  chloroform.  iUu  it  must  be  rc- 
meml)ered  that  digitalinum  verum  and  digitalinum  (iermanicum 
are  also  amorphous. 

Digitalin  (um)  crystallisatum  has  so  far  been  used  as  a  synon- 
ymous  term    for  digitonin.     As   this  is  misleading   it    wnnKl  W 
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belter  to  avoid  its  use  jiltogelher.    In  commerce,  Iiowcvit.  names 

ivhich  have  once  been  introdnced  art-  difficult  to  f^cl  rid  uf. 

Digilalin    I  lomnlle    is    a    mixture    of    gKicosiiles    and    llicir 

prodncls  of  ilcconiposition,  contained  in  digitalis  leaves,  and  is 

practically  insoluble  in  water. 

>igitalin   Homollc-Quevenne   is  the   constituent  of   digitalin 
lolle  which  is  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 
Jigitahn  Kiliani  is  identical  with  digilaliiuim  veriini. 


will  be  noted  that  the  leaves  vary  in  shapes,  margins  and  characier  o(  the 
petioles.  There  is  also  considefable  difference  iii  ihc  color  of  the  leaves 
and  their  surfaces.  These  variations  seem  too  fireat  and  diversified  to  be 
explained  as  individnal  variabilities. — After  Miller,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.. 
1913,  p.  300. 

Digitalin  Nativelle  is  a  crystalline  product  prepared  from 
digitalis  leaves,  which  is  probably  not  unlike  digiloxin  in  consti- 
tution. According  to  Schmiedeberg  and  Kiliani,  it  is  a  mixture  of 
several  substances. 

Digitalin  Schmiedeberg  is  a  chemically  uniform,  amorphous 
body  of  the  formula  (Cf.H^O.),. 

Digitalintim  flnithtm  was  the  name  ^'ven  hv  iMisclhardi  to  a 
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liquid,  volatile,  oily  substance  obtained  from  digitalis  leaves,  and 
which  he  regarded  as  the  active  component  of  digitalis. 

Digitalinum  Pharmacopee  franqaise  1908  is  identical  with 
digitoxine  Pharm.  franc;. 

Digitalinum  Clallicum  amorph.  is  obtained  from  digitalis  leaves 
according  to  the  method  given  in  the  Pharmacopee  franqaise 
1884.  It  also  l)ears  the  name  of  "digitaline  chloroformiquc."  It 
is  completely  soluble  in  chloroform  and  practically  insoluble  in 
water. 

Digitalinum  Gallicum  crystallisatum  is  either  digitalin  Na- 
tivelle  or  digitoxine  Pharm.  franq.  1908. 

Digitalinum  (iermanicum  is  an  amorphous  product  obtained 
from  digitalis  seeds,  and  is  soluble  in  water.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  digitalinum  verum,  digitalein  and  digitonin. 

DiGiTONTN  resembles  in  its  physiological  action  quillaja- 
saponin,  and  on  hydrolysis  yields  dextrose,  galactose  and  digi- 
togenin.  It  is  crystalline,  soluble  in  water,  somewhat  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  remains  colorless  on  treatment  with  hvdrochloric 
acid ;  but  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid  solution  becomes  garnet-red  in 
color  on  boiling  for  some  time. 

Digitonin,   when   nnliydrous,  occurs   as   an   amorphous  bo<ly. 
wliile  with  3ii._.0  it  is  a  crystalline,  chemically  uniform  body. 
Digitonin,  anior])hous.  is  digitonin   Schmiedeberg. 
Digitonin  cryst.  is  digitonin  Kiliani. 

Digitonin  Kiliani  is  pure,  crystalline,  hydrated  digitonin  (C., 
H,,(),s  +   3M,()). 

Digitonin  Schmiedeberg  is  aniorjdious,  anhydrous  digitonin. 
According  to  Kraft,  digitonin  Schmiedeberg  and  digitonin  Kiliani 
are  not  identical ;  he  therefore  suggests  the  designation  *'digit- 
saponin"  for  digitonin  Schmiedeberg. 

Digitalein  Nativelle  was  described  by  \ativelle  as  a  physiolog- 
ically active  glncoside,  soluble  in  water  and  obtained  from  digi- 
talis leaves. 

1  )igitalcin  Schmiedeberg  is  a  glncoside  soluble  in  water. 
Kiliani  at  first  doubted  the  chemical  individuality  of  the  digitalein 
of  Sduniedeberg.     Keller  and  Hondas  also  took  it  to  be  digitonin. 
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its  identity  with  digitoiiin.  Kiliani  and  Winrlaus  siispeuteil  ibc 
presence  of  a  lactone  in  digitalein,  because  its  neutral"  aqueous 
solution  gives  an  acid  reaction  on  standing.  This  proves  digi- 
talein to  be  a  distinct  substance,  of  uniform  composition.  Kraft, 
on  the  other  hand,  accepts  the  nomenclature  of  digitalein  only  as 
a  generic  term  for  all  the  active  gUicosides  whicli  .ire  soluble  in 
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water  and  are  present  in  digitalis.  He  aUo  places  in  this  cias<^ 
gitalin,  an  amorphous  glucoside. 

Digitalenc  Bui^et  represeiUs  the  glucosides  of  digitalis 
leaves  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

Digttalon  is  the  lactone  of  digilalonic  acid.  The  name  "digi- 
talon"  is  also  given  to  a  special  preparation — a  solution  of  all  the 
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(■lucosidcs  present   in   digitalis — to   be    used    snbcmaiifoiisly   in 
doses  of  0.5  lo  I  co. 

Gitalin  is  a  ghii-osidc  whicli  was  obtained  by  Kraft  frnin  digi- 


Fig.  273.  Transverse  section  of  digitalis  leaf,  ihrougli  one  of  the  veins: 
■■UE,  upper  epidermis;  P,  chlorenchj-ma  (mesophyll),  containinR  chloro- 
plastids;  LE,  lower  epidermis;  G.  glandular  hairs;  N,  non -glandular  hairs; 
C,  collenchyma ;  T,  tracheae  or  vessels ;  S.  leptome  or  sieve. 


talis  leaves.  It  is  soluble  in  600  parts  of  cold  water.  According 
to  Schmiedeberg,  it  corresponds  in  strength  in  its  physiological 
aetion  to  digitalinnni  veriim. 
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Allied  DRUGS.^The  seeds  of  Digitalis  purpurea  are  about 
1  mm.  or  less  in  diameter,  yellowish  or  dark  brown,  oblong  or 
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sualiilatc  in  scctinn,  niiire  or  kss  ]>la  no-con  vex   .'nul   somewhat 
tubercnlatc.    They  contain  apparently  the  same  principles  as  the 
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leaves.    The  seeds  contain  digitoxin  which  is  said  to  be  different 

from  that  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  is  known  3$  a-digitoxin. 

The  leaves  of  Digitalis  grandiflora,  growing  abundantly  in 

.  A    pv       craa  ^-^  B 


Fig.  275.    Varjou 

forms  ..f  hairs  of  diKitalis:    A.  va 

ri..i.s  fnrins  of 

apical  cells.    B,  unis 

riatc,  glamlular  liairs   very-  commo 

in    leaves   of 

cultivated  plants.    C. 

arioiis  nnii-glaiKlular  liairs  shiiwiiiK 

rooked  or  hcnt 

apical  cells.    D,  variou 

s  forms  of  s'andiilar  hairs  widi  shur 

slalks. 

Switzerland,  appear  to  be  as  efficient  as  those  of  Digitalis  pur- 
purea. 

Adulterants. — The  leaves  of  other  cultivated   varieties  of 
Digitalis  have  been  substituted  for  those  of  D.  purpurea,  as  those 
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of  the  Manunoth  Fox^ovc  (D.  monstrosa),  which  i 
guisbed  by  prododi^  long,  spike-like  racemes  whicl 
nunated  by  oat  large  flower. 


Fig.  276.  Digitalis:  a,  surface  view  of  upper  epidermis,  shoninR 
slightly  undulate  walls;  b,  lower  epidermis,  the  cells  having  distinct  undu- 
late walls.  4  atomata  also  being  shown ;  c,  a  uniscriate  non-glandular  hale: 
d.  several  forms  of  glandular  hairs;  f,  section  of  portion  of  xylem. 
showing  trachese  having  simple  jjores  (p),  reticulate  thickenings  (rl. 
annular  markings  (I)  and  spiral  thickening  (e). 


The  leaves  of  Matico  {Fig,  66)  have  numerous  stomata  and 
the  non-glandular  hairs  are  from  2-  to  6-celled.  The  leaves  of 
Salvia  Sclarea  (Fam.  Labitae)  possess  non-glandular  hairs  some- 
what resembling  Digitalis,  but  the  glandular  hairs  are  of  the 
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libiate  type  with  large,  8-celled.  glandular  heads.  The  leaves  of 
Verbascum  Phlomoides  (Fam.  Scrophulariaceae )  have  muUi- 
"  cellular,  branching,  non-glandular  hairs  resemhiing  those  of  V. 
thapsiis,  and  small  glandular  hairs  resembling  those  of  digitalis. 
The  non-glandular  hairs  of   Inula  Conyza   {Fam.   Comjwsil^) 

I  are  3-  to  ■4-^elled,  with  thick  walls,  the  basal  cell  being  broad 
ftOd  truncate. 


II.I7EKATURE.— Newcomb,  Amer.  Jour.    Pharm..   1911,  529; 
rneman.  Ibid.,  1912.  p.  547 ;  Miller.  Ibid..  1913,  p.  297 :  Hatcher. 
LJrug.  Circ,  1914,  p.  517  and  p.  607. 

LEPTANDRA.— CULVER'S  ROOT.— The  dried  rhizome 
and  roots  of  Leptandra  virginica  (Fam.  Scrophulariaceae),  a  per- 
ennial herb  growing  in  meadows  and  moist  woods  of  the  eastern 
and  central  United  States  and  Canada.  The  rhizome  and  roots 
are  collected  in  autumn  from  plants  of  the  second  year's  growth. 
When  fresh  the  drug  has  an  almond-like  odor  and  a  bitter,  nause- 
ous taste,  which  it  loses  in  a  measure  on  drying,  and  may  be  kept 
indefinitely. 
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Description. — Rhizome  horizontal,  nearly  cylindrical,  some- 
what branched,  4  to  10  cm.  in  length,  3  to  8  mm.  in  diameter; 
externally  light  brown  to  brownish-red ;  annulate  from  circular 
scars  of  bud-scales,  upper  surface  with  conical  buds,  short  stem- 
remnants  or  stem-scars,  the  under  and  side  portions  with  numer- 
ous roots  or  root-scars ;  fracture  toui^h ;  internally,  bark  dark 
brown,  0.3  to  1  mm.  in  thickness,  wood  alx)ut  0.5  to  1.5  mm.  in 
thickness,  pith  light  brown  or  brownish-black ;  odor  slight ;  taste 
bitter,  slightly  acrid. 

Roots  from  1  to  4  cm.  in  length,  0.5  to  1  mm.  in  diameter, 
externally  smooth ;  longitudinally  wrinkled,  fracture  short ;  inter- 
nally, bark  brownish-black,  wood  light  brown. 

Inner  Structure. —  (Fig.  278).     Rhizome  consisting  of  an 
epidermal  layer  having  thin   walls,   which  is   replaced  in  older 
rhizomes  by  the  products  of  the  phcllogen ;  cortex   of   starch- 
bearing  parenchyma ;  a  pericycle  having  a  closed  ring  of  several 
rows   of    stereids   or   elongated   sclerenchymatous    fibers;    fibro- 
vascular  bundles  collateral ;  radiate  strands  of  phloem  consisting 
of  leptome  and  numerous  thin-walled  parenchyma ;  xylem  con- 
sisting of  wedges  of  thick-wallcd  wood  fibers  and  a  few  porou> 
trachea*;  medullary  rays  1  cell  in  width;  priniarv  and  secondary 
hadrome  separated  by  a  strata  of  thin-walled  parenchyma,  the 
cells  of  which  do  not  become  lignified. 

Roots  consisting  of  epidermal  cells  having  thick,  laniellated 
outer  walls;  a  hypodcrniis  or  layer  of  thin-walled,  non-con- 
tractile cells ;  cortex  of  parenchymatous  cells,  the  outer  layers 
l)eing  more  or  less  thick-walled ;  endodermis  of  thin-walled  cell> 
showing  Casparyan  spots  on  the  radial  walls;  iXTicambium  of  a 
single  layer;  stele  in  lateral  roots  diarch,  having  2  isolated  rays 
of  hadronie,  and  in  thicker  roots  pentarch.  having  numerous 
tracheids  and  thick- walled  libriform. 

Stems  resemble  the  rhizome,  but  are  characterized  bv  the 
presence  of  long,  uniseriate,  non-glandular  hairs,  and  nearly  ses- 
sile glandular  hairs,  the  latter  having  a  4-celled  summit. 

PowDKR. — Dark  brown ;  fragments  of  parenchyma  containing 
a  light  brown  or  l)rownish-l)lack  resin,  the  latter  frec|uently  closely 
coherent  with  the  starch  grains  in  the  cells  and  preventing  the 
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separation  of  the  individual  grains;  starch  grains  numerous, 
nearly  spheroidal  or  more  or  less  polygonal  and  from  0.002  to 
0.008  mm.  in  diameter;  tracheae  having  spiral  thickenings,  with 
simple  or  bordered  p>ores;  wood  fibers  having  thick  lignified 
porous  walls,  resembling  tracheids ;  fragments  containing  a  pig- 
ment which  is  colored  pink  or  violet  upon  the  addition  of  solu- 
tions of  hydrated  chloral ;  epidermal  cells  of  the  root  having  thick 
lamella  ted  walls. 

Constituents. — An  amorphous  substance  having  an  intensely 
bitter  and  nauseous  taste,  and  yielding  on  hydrolysis  a  resinous 
material  and  cinnamic  and  p-methoxycinnamic  acids.  Also  a 
phytosterol  which  has  been  designated  verosterol ;  a  volatile  oil ; 
tannic  acid ;  a  sugar ;  a  resin ;  d-mannitol,  p-methoxycinnamic 
acid,  and  3  :  4-dimethoxycinnamic  acid.  The  last-mentioned  acid 
had  not  previously  been  observed  to  occur  in  nature. — Power, 
Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  1910,  p.  1944. 

VERRASCI  FOLIA.— HERP.A  VERRASCT,  COMMON 
Ml^LLEIN  LEAVES. — The  leaves  of  Verbascum  Thapsus 
(Fam.  Scrophulariaceie),  a  biennal  herb  naturalized  from  Europe 
and  growing  in  fields  and  waste  places  in  the  eastern  and  central 
United  States,  often  becoming  a  common  weed.  The  leaves  are 
gathered  during  summer,  at  the  time  of  flowering  of  the  plant, 
and  carefully  dried. 

Description. — Leaves,  elliptical,  ovate,  short  petiolate,  from 
6  to  30  cm.  in  length  and  2.S  to  10  cm.  in  breadth  ;  summit  acute 
or  rounded,  margin  dentate,  base  decurrent,  narrowed  into  the 
petiole;  pale  grayish-green  and  densely,  wooly-hairy  through- 
out; very  thick,  rather  tough;  inodorous;  taste  mucilaginous  and 
slightly  bitter. 

Inner  Structure. — Especially  characteristic  are  the  ])ranched 
multicellular  candelabra  hairs,  which  consist  of  an  upright,  uni- 
seriate  main  axis,  from  which  whorls  of  from  2  to  8  ray-cells 
arise  at  certain  points,  the  individual  cells  being  from  0.150  to 
0.400  mm.  in  length  and  contain  not  infrecjuently  1  or  more  air- 
bubbles ;  glandular  hairs  2-celle(l,  consisting  of  a  stalk,  from 
0.030  to  0.065  in  length  and  having  a  nearly  spheroidal  secreting 
cell  at  the  summit ;  epidermal  cells  strongly  undulate,  stomata 
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iliptical  about  0.030  in  length  and  having  3  to  5  neigh- 
Is. 

ITUENTS. — The  drug  contains  an  amorphous  bitter  prin- 
cilage;  a  trace  of  a  volatile  oil;  and  from  1  to  2  per 
jsin,  part  of  which  is  soluble  in  ether. 
\TURE. — Holm.  Merck's  Report,  1914,  p.  4. 
5ASCI  FLORES.— MULLEIN  FLOWERS.— The 
f  Verbascum  phlomoides  and  V.  thapsiforme  (Fam. 
iriaceae),  biennial  herbs  indigenous  to  central  and  south- 
pe  and  western  Asia,  the  former  being  naturalized  to 
;nt  from  New  England  to  Kentucky,  and  resembling  V. 
but  the  leaves  are  nearly  sessile  and  only  slightly 
.  The  corollas,  with  the  adhering  stamens,  are  gathered 
•y  weather  in  July  or  August  and  carefully  dried. 
TPTiON. — Corallas  zygomorphic,  either  rotate  and  about 
breadth  (V.  thapsiforme),  or  somewhat  funnel-shaped 
t  1.5  cm.  in  breadth  (V.  phlomoides)  ;  golden  yellow 
>h,  becoming  yellowish-brown  on  drying ;  dorsal  surface 
,  the  lobes  being  ovate,  the  2  upper  being  smaller  than 
sr ;  stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla,  unequal,  the  2  upper 
ger  and  glabrous,  while  the  3  lower  are  smaller,  the 
being  very  pubescent ;  odor  distinct,  sweet ;  taste  mucil- 
.nd  sweet. 

I  Structure. — Lower  surface  having  numerous  stellate 

ling  multicellular  hairs,  and  glandular  hairs  of  several 

),  having  a  1-  or  more-celled  stalk  and  a  1-  or  2-celled 

head  :  and  (b),  glandular  hairs  resembling  the  Labiatae; 

I  cells  polygonal,  the  walls  more  or  less  undulate,  in  the 

"e  numerous  small  yellowish  chromoplastids ;  mucilage 

iistributed  among  the  loose  mesophyll ;  the  hairs  of  the 

of  the  short  stamens  are  long,  somewhat  club-shaped, 

rounded   summit,   thin   walls   and   frequently   contain 

regates  of  hesperiden.    (Consult  Kraemer's  Applied  and 
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Dus,  thick-walled  wood  fibers  and  a  single  trachea.  D,  trans- 
on  of  outer  portion  of  a  root:  Ep,  epidermal  cells  having 
r  walls;  Ex,  hypodermis;  C,  cortex.  E,  transverse  section 
on  of  the  root-stele:  C,  cortex;  End.  endodermis ;  P,  peri- 
L,    leptome;    H,    hadrome. — After    Holm,    Merck's    Report, 
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FlO.  278.  Leplaiidra:  A,  rhiiomc  showing  the  roots  (R).  buds  I  Bl, 
and  the  base  of  an  aerial  stem.  B,  transverse  section  of  inner  portion 
of  a  stolon.  C,  cortex:  End,  cndodermis;  I,,  a  deep  strand  of  pbliwm 
having  small  sieve  groups  and  thin-walled  parenchyma ;  Camb,  cambium ;  H. 
primary  trachex  bordering  on  the  pith  (P).  C,  transverse  section  of 
jiart  of  the  siele  of  the  main  rhizome:   H,  the  secondary  hadrome.  sho*- 
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liroailly  elliptical  about  0.030  in  length  and  having  3  to  5  iieiyh- 
Uoring  cells. 

Constituents. — The  drug  contains  an  amorphous  bitter  prin- 
ciple; mucilage;  a  trace  of  a  volatile  oil;  and  from  1  to  2  per 
cent,  of  resin,  part  of  wiiich  is  soluble  in  ether. 

LiTEHATUfiE. — Holm.  Merck's  Report.  1914.  p.  4. 

VERBASCI  F  LORES.— MULLEIN  FLOWERS.— The 
Howcrs  of  \'erl)ascum  phlomoiiles  and  V.  tliapsifomie  (Fani. 
Scrophulariacese).  biennial  herbs  indigenous  to  central  and  south- 
ern Euro[>e  and  western  Asia,  ihe  former  Iveing  naturalized  to 
some  extent  from  New  England  to  Kentucky,  and  resembling  V. 
Thapsus.  but  the  leaves  are  nearly  sessile  and  only  slightly 
decurrent.  The  corollas,  with  the  adhering  stamens,  are  gathered 
during  dry  weather  in  July  or  August  and  carefully  dried. 

Description.— Coral  las  zygomorphic,  either  rotate  and  about 
2  cm.  in  breadth  (\'.  ihapsiformc),  or  somewhat  funnel-shaped 
and  about  1.5  cm.  in  breadth  |V.  phlomoides) ;  golden  yellow 
when  fresh,  becoming  yellowish-brown  on  drying;  dorsal  surface 
pubescent,  the  lobes  being  ovate,  the  2  upper  being  smaller  than 
Ihe  3  lower:  stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla,  unequal,  the  2  upper 
Ijcing  longer  and  glabrous,  while  the  3  lower  are  smaller,  the 
filaments  being  very  pubescent;  odor  distinct,  sweet;  taste  mucil- 
aginous and  sweet. 

Inner  Structure. — Lower  surface  having  numerous  stellate 
or  branching  mullicellular  liairs,  and  glandular  hairs  of  several 
types:  (a),  having  a  1-  or  more-celled  stalk  and  a  1-  or  2-celled 
glandular  head  ;  and  (b).  glandular  hairs  resembling  the  I^biatx; 
epidermal  cells  polygonal,  the  walls  more  or  less  undulate,  in  the 
himina  are  numerous  small  yellowish  chromoplastids;  mucilage 
cells  are  distributed  among  the  loose  mesopbyll;  the  hairs  of  the 
filaments  of  the  short  stamens  are  long,  somewhat  club-shaped, 
having  a  rounded  summit,  thin  walls  and  frequently  contain 
sphero  aggregates  of  hesperiden.   ("Consult  Kraemer's  Applied  and 

ing  numerous,  thick-watleil  wood  tibers  and  a  single  trachea.  D.  trans- 
verse section  of  outer  portion  of  a,  root:  Ep,  epidermal  cells  havin); 
(hick  ouler  walls;  Ex,  hypodermis;  C.  cortex.  E,  transverse  section 
of  a  portion  of  the  root-slele;  C.  cortex:  End.  endodermis;  P.  peri- 
cambium  ;  L.  leptome ;  H.  hadrome.— After  Holm,  Merck's  Repori. 
1913,  p.  61. 
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Economic  Botany,  p.  153).  Pollen  grains.  siJieroiiial,  atwut  fl030 
in  diameter,  frequenlly  having  a  light  red  oily  content,  the  outer 
walls  being  smooth  ami  marked  liy  3  pores. 

Con STiTiii!NTS.— Invert  sugar,  10.4  per  cent.;  mucilage;  vola- 
tile oil;  a  glucosidal  coloring  principle;  cane  sugar;  ami  5  Iti  f- 
per  cent,  of  ash. 

Literature.— VogI,  Pharmakognosic,  p.  I2S, 


I'ial  cinchnna  kirks;   I.  2,  3.  vel! 
;s;  4,  5.  rcil  eincliona,  itu-  k.rin 
tuiiinul    furriiws;    6,    7,    lj>xa    liark    (Cinchona    pallida) :    K.    t' 
(Cinchona  <:uUMyH).    Abuui  t  aciual  sircL 

K  U  B  I  A  C  E  -E.    OR    MADDER    F  A  M  1  L  V. 

A  large  family  of  about  S.-iOO  species,  most  abundant  io  I 
tropical  regions  but  having  representatives  in  nearly  all  parts  I 
of  the  world.  They  vary  from  herbs  to  trees;  the  leaves  arc  I 
usually  op|x)sile,  stipulate  and  possess  entire  margins ;  the  I 
Howers  are  iierfect,  the  corollas  being  ganioiwtalous  auti  of  «  I 
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Fig.  280.  Cinchona:  1,  transvtr.sf  srclion  tlirnnuli  a  ]inrtinn  of  red 
Cinch«na  bark,  cultivated  in  Java;  k.  c«»rk;  Ktr.  tliin-wallcd  cells  which 
cause  the  separation  of  the  cork  in  layers;  X,  meristematic  parenchyma 
cells;  kr,  crystal  sacs,  containint^  s|)henoidal  micrucrystals :  Mi,  secretary 
sacs,  formerly  described  as  laticifemus  vessels;  j)sh,  primary  bundles. 
containing  small  groups  of  sieve  cells  and  <»ne  or  nn»re  basl  libers;  JVst 
primary  medullary  rays;  Srst,  secondary  medullary  rays;  U.  bast  libers. 
2.  transverse  section  thrnugh  a  y(Hni.n  twin  tif  C'inchnna  C'alisaya :  ICp, 
epidermal  layer,  shmving  also  2  uniseriate  hairs  (t);  k.  sub-epidermal 
cork;  Col,  coUenchyma ;  kr,  cells  c<»ntaininLr  spheuoiflal  microcrystals ; 
pR,  primary  cortex;  Mi,  secretory  sacs  cnntaininji  a  jiium  resin;  psb, 
primary  leplome ;  sb.  secondary  leptonie;  mk,  medullary  rays;  gf,  tracheic; 
pCIth.  primary  iracheie ;  sb,  intraxylary  leplnnie ;  m.  pith.  -  After  Tschirch, 
Anatomischer  Atlas. 
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variety  of  forms;  and  the  friiil  is  a  capsule.  I>erry.  pr  dnine. 
Among  Ihe  analomical  fcalnres  the  following;  arc  the  more 
prommetit.    The  secretory  elements  are  uf  a  nnmlicr  of  forms: 


['"iG,  281,  A,  transverse  section  of  red  dchona;  K,  cork;  Ca,  »phf- 
ntiidal  niicrricrystals  iif  calcium  oxalate;  P.  parenchyma  conuJning  slarch: 
L,  secretory  sacs  containing  gum,  resin  and  tannin;  MR,  medullar;  nyt: 
BF,  bast  6bers ;  5,  sieve.  6.  longitudinal  section  of  same  sbowiag  two 
porous  bast  fibers  surrounded  by  parenchyma  cells. 

(a),  glandular  hairs,  consisting  of  several  rows  of  cells,  may 
occur  on  the  stipules;  (bl,  the  epidermal  cells  occasionally 
contain    a    resinous   secretion;    (c),   cells   containing    resin   are 
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Mimctimcs  present  in  tlie  iiicsopliyll ;  (d),  secretory  cells  con- 
taining a  lirownisli  content  arc  fonnd  in  the  leaves  of  a  nnnibcr 
of  genera  and  are  probably  widely  distributed;  (c),  elongated 
secretory  sacs  have  been  observed  in  Cinchona,  Cascarjlla,  and 
other  genera;  and  finally  (f),  a  group  of  secretory  cells  tending  to 
form  internal  glands.  The  fibrovasciilar  bundles  are  collateral ; 
the  walls  of  the  tracheae  have  either  simple  pores  or  scalariforiii 


Fig.  282.  Cinchona  r  B,  b;ist  filers ;  Ca,  sphenoidal  niicrocry.stals  of 
calcium  oxalate ;  P.  parenchyma  cuiilaining  few  small  spherujilal  sturcli 
grains ;   E,   sieve ;   K,   cork. 


perforations ;  and  the  wood  filers  usually  pos.scss  bordered  pores.i 
occasionally  simple  pores.  Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  in  a  great 
many  different  forms,  including  rosette  aggregates,  sphenoidal 
microcrystals.  small  acicular  crystals,  raphides  and  styloids,  occa- 
sionally in  the  form  of  large  fhombohedra,  or  crystal  fibers.  Tlie 
subsidiary  cells  of  the  stomata  are  arranged  parallel  to  the  ])ore.s. 
Non-glandnlar  hairs  are  either  imiccUtUar  or  uniseriale.  l-^xternal 
glandular  hairs  are  wanting. 
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CI -N'CHONA.— CINCHONA  BARK.— The  dried  baric  o* 
the  stem  and  branches  of  various  species  of  Cinchona  (F«n 
Rubiaceic),  irees  indigenous  to  South  America,  and  cullivatcd  ii 
the  Kast  Indies,  Jamaica,  Mexico  and  the  Portuguese  possession'^ 
in  northwest  Africa  and  from  which  countries  the  commcreiafl 
supplies  arc  obtained.  There  are  two  principal  commercial  varie- 
ties :  ( 1 )  Red  Cinchona,  which  is  yielded  by  Cinchona  succimbra. 
and  il5  varieties,  tree*  indigenous  to  southern  Ecuador  mid  notlh- 


cni  Peru;  and  (2)  CaHsaya  bark  or  yellow  Cinchona,  yicldwl  by 
Cinchona  Calisaya  and  its  varieties,  trees  indigenous  lu  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  and  al.so  obtained  from  C.  I^dgcriana,  a  tre«  mi%enoD« 
to  Bohvia  and  cultivated  in  Java  and  (he  Rrilish  Infh'cs.  \Mien 
the  trees  are  from  6  to  9  years  old  ihey  possess  the  maximum 
amount  of  alkaloids  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  as  well  as  ihe  rot»u  I 
is  removed  and  allowed  to  l!r>'.  The  bark  of  the  Stan  is  used  in 
the  m.inufaoture  of  palentcals,  while  the  root  bark  is  cmpWiyed  | 
for  the  CNtraction  of  the  alkaloids,  especially  tjuinine.    Owii^  to  ( 
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the  fact  thai  lit;ht  influences  tlie  proiluction  of  t|uiniiie  in  ihe  plant 
it  was  formerly  customary  lo  cover  the  bark  of  llie  trunk  with 
moss  or  oilier  materials,  and  this  is  idiown  as  "mossed  bark."    i-'or 
a  time  the  cultivators  followed  the  practice  of  removing  the  bark 
in  alternate  strips   from   the   trunk,  the   deiiudwl   places   he'ma 
again  covered,  after  which  another  layer  of  bark  developed,  very 
rich  in  alkaloids  and  known  as  "renewed  bark."    The  outer  bark 

1m>,.  2M.     Olitli.-imn-  sull.liatc:   Ortliurlioml.jc  crystals   from  ;i   siilliriil.-rl 
aqueous  so lu lion. 

consisting  of  the  periderm  layer  and  some  of  the  cortex,  is  flat- 
tened ont  and  allowed  to  <lry  under  pressure,  and  conslititles  the 
•flai"  (orTamhla)  bark  (Kig.  279).    The  older  methods  of  ailti- 
vation  have  been  entirely  replaced  by  the  selection  of  seeds  from 
Ihose  plants  that  run  hij-h  in  alkaloids.    The  yield  and  quality  of 
alkaloi.ls  in  the  hark  are  also  improved  by  hybridizing  the  best 
trees  irre.spective  of  their  s|xrcies.     For  instance  mnch   of  the 
best    Calisaya    bark    is    obtained    from    Cinchona    Le<lgeriana 
Calisaya. 

-1 

s  AtKjut  80  per  cent,  of  the  Cinchona  bark  of  commerce  U  now 
itained  from  trees  cultivated  in  Java.  It  is  estimated  tint  alioui 
XX),000  K,  of  Cinchona  bark  are  annually  exported  fmni  ibii 
Island  alone.  India  fnniishes  about  1,000,000  K.  annually  ami 
about  1,000,000  K.  are  produced  by  the  remaining  counirio. 
Ceylon,  Africa  and  South  America, 

Red  Cinchona. — Uusualiy  in  double  quills  or  rolled  pJctc* 
which  arc  cut  into  length.';  from  25  to  40  cm.  in  length,  15  to  31 
mm.  in  diameter,  bark  2  to  5  mm.  in  thickness;  outer  sur(»cc 
reddish  or  dark  brown,  with  grayish  patches  of  foliaceous  lichcnv 
longitudinally  wrinkled,  with  few  usually  widely  separated  tram- 
verse  fissures;  inner  surface  reddish-brown,  distinctly  utriatt; 
fracture  smooth  in  periderm,  in  inner  bark  with  projecting  ba« 
fibers;  odor  distinct;  taste  bitter,  astringent. 

Inner  Struct i're.^ See  Figs.  280  and  281. 

Powder, — (F'g-  282).  Light  brown;  bast  fibers  spmillc- 
shaped,  yellowish,  0.300  to  1.350  ram.  in  length,  with  thidt 
strongly  hgnified,  lamellated  walls  having  slit-like,  olilique  pons: 
sphenoidal  microcrystals  of  calcium  oxalate  numerous;  paiw- 
chymatous  cells  with  reddish-brown  tannin  masses ;  starch  graiu! 
relatively  few,  either  single  or  2-  to  5-compound,  the  individiu) 
grains  from  0.003  to  0.010  mm.  in  diameter. 

The  following  test  is  distinctive  for  red  Cinchona.  If  1  gin 
of  powdered  Cinchona  is  heated  in  a  test  tube,  a  tarry  distillate  ii 
formed  having  a  bright  red  color. 

Calisaya  BARK.^-Gray  or  brownish-gray,  with  numerow 
patches  of  foliaceous  lichens,  having  brownish-black  and  rediiisb- 
brown  apothecia,  and  numerous  transverse  fissures,  which  f^i 
the  bark  a  very  characteristic  appearance. 

The  Irunk  bark  is  comparatively  thick,  while  renewed  lurki* 
comparatively  smooth  and  uniform  in  color. 

Inner  Stkucti'he. — (Fig.  280). 

PowoER. — (Fig.  282).  Reddish-brown:  the  tissues  and  cdt 
contents  resemble  those  of  red  Cinchona;  the  starch  grains  >« 
relatively  more  numerous  and  larger,  occurring  in  sphertu^ 
plano-convex  and  polygonal  grains,  from  0.003  to  0.015  inniii 
diameter,  also  in  2-  to  5-compound  grains. 
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The  following  test  is  distinctive  for  yellow  Cinchona.  If  1  gm. 
of  |»ow(ierc(l  calisaya  hark  is  heated  in  a  lest  tube,  a  tarry  dis- 
tillate is  formed  liavinu;"  a  purplish-red  color  and  a  somewhat 
granular  appearance. 

A  qualitative  test  having  some  quantitative  value  in  determin- 
ing the  strength  of  powdered  Cinchona  is  as  follows:  0.500  gm. 
of  powdered  Cinchona  (containing  7  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids, 
of  which  3  per  cent,  is  quinine)  is  mixed  with  500  c.c.  of  water 
and  shaken  occasionally  in  the  course  of  several  hours  with  500 
c.c.  of  water;  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  then  diluted  with  50  c.c. 
of  water,  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  this  solution,  when  swal- 
lowed, still  give  the  characteristic  taste  of  the  alkaloids  of  Cin- 
chona. One  c.c.  of  this  solution  contains  0.000005  gramme  of 
quinine,  or  about  0.00001 1  gramme  of  total  alkaloids. 

The  following  test  is  rather  expeditious  in  obtaining  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  quantitative  value  of  the  drug.  One  gm.  of 
powdered  Cinchona  (containing  7  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids,  of 
which  3  per  cent,  is  quinine)  is  macerated  over  night  with  10 
c.c.  of  a  modified  Prollius  solution.  The  solution  is  filtered  into 
a  small  separating  funnel  and  5  c.c.  of  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(0.5  per  cent.)  solution  are  added.  After  agitation  and  allowing 
to  stand  until  the  two  liquids  separate,  the  aqueous  solution  con- 
taining the  alkaloids  is  separated.  This  solution,  which  is  slightly 
fluorescent,  is  rendered  netural  with  dilute  ammonia  water,  and 
one  drop  contains  about  0.00015  gramme  of  quinine.  (1)  One 
drop  of  this  solution  is  mixed  with  nine  droi)s  of  water,  and  upon 
the  addition  of  a  drop  of  bromine  water,  followed  by  an  excess 
of  ammonia  water  the  thalleioquin  reaction  readily  takes  i)lace 
(2)  If  one  drop  of  the  neutral  solution  be  mixed  with  four  drops 
of  water  and  a  drop  of  bromine  water,  followed  by  a  drop  of  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  then  an  excess  of 
ammonia  water,  a  red  coloration  is  inmiediately  produced,  which 
disappears  shortly. 

Constituents. — The  alkaloids  are  chiefly  formed  in  the  paren- 
chyma cells  of  the  middle  layers  of  the  bark.  Cinchona  contains 
a  large  number  of  alkaloids,  of  which  the  most  imi)ortant  are 
quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine.     The  total  alka- 
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loids  amount  to  about  6  or  7  per  cent.,  of  which  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  is  quinine  in  the  yellow  barks,  whereas,  in  the  red 
barks,  cinchonidine  exists  in  greater  proportion.  Quinine  ociirs 
in  small  crystals  which  arc  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  readily  form  crystallizable  salts  with  acids.  ( )n  the 
successive  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  bromine  or  clilorine 
water  and  ammonia  water  the  solution  becomes  of  an  emerald- 
green  color  (thalleioquin  test).  Quinidine,  an  isomer  of  quinine, 
crystallizes  in  rhombohedra  or  monoclinic  prisms  which  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  otherwise  conforms  to  the  charac- 
teristics given  for  quinine.  The  solutions  of  (luinidinc  are,  how- 
ever, dextrorotatory,  while  those  of  quinine  are  Lxvorotatory. 
Cinchonine  separates  in  lustrous  prisms  or  needle  which  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  give  the  thalleioquin  test, 
but  forms  a  white  precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  dilute  sulplniric 
acid,  bromine  water  and  ammonia.  Cinchonidine  crystallize'^ 
in  prisms  and  resembles  cinchonine  in  many  of  its  properties.  It< 
solutions,  however,  are  lievorotatory,  while  those  of  cinchonine 
are  dextrorotatory. 

The  other  important  alkaloids  of  Cinchona  which  have  l>cen 
separated  are:  Quinaniine,  hydroqninine,  hydrocjuinidiiie.  hydro 
cinchonidine    and    homocinclionidine.      Of    the    other    alkaloid^ 
which  have  been  isolated  the  following  may  he  mentioned:  C<"^ 
quinamine,  paranine,  paricine  and  cjuinamidine.    Anionc:  the  otluT 
constituents  of  Cinchona  are:  Kinic  acid  from  5  to  ^^  per  cent.. 
which  forms  colorless  rhombic  prisms  and  yields  a  sublimate  con- 
sisting of  golden  crystals  of  kinone  (quinone)  on  treatment  with 
manganese  peroxide  and  sul])huric  acid;  kinovin   ((]uinovin)  an 
amori)hous,  bitter  glucoside,  to  the  amount  of  0.11   to   1.74  i»cr 
cent. ;  cinchotannic  acid  from  2  to  4  f)er  cent.,  which  decomiH'H's 
into  the  nearly  insoluble  cinchona  red,  occurring  in  red  harks  t" 
the  extent  of  10  per  cent.;  considerable  starch;  calcium  oxalate 
in   the   form  of   si)henoi(lal  niicrocrystals ;  and   ash   about  3  jht 
cent.      The    red   color   in    cinchona   bark    is   due   to    an   oxydase 
similar  to  that  which  causes  the  darkening  of   fruits  when  cut 
If  the  fresh  bark  is  heated  in  boiling  water  for  30  minutes  and 
then  dried  it  does  not  become  red. 
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Quinine  Sulphate  [(C,oH,,N,0,)..    H,S0,  +  7H.O]. 

The  alkaloid  quinine  (QoH-.^NoO.)  is  the  methoxy-derivative 
of  cinchonine  and  separates  in  anhydrous  crystals  from  hot  aque- 
ous solutions.  If  the  hot  solution,  in  dilute  alcohol,  is  kept  for 
some  time  at  30*^  C,  then  on  cooling  lon«^  silky  needles  form. 
There  is  another  modification,  occurrinji:  as  a  flaky  Dowder  and 
containinj^  three  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  (C..„H.jN.- 
O.^.  +  3H^,0),  which  is  official.  Some  authors  consider,  however, 
that  there  is  only  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization  in  this 
hydrous  salt.'  The  hydrous  salt  has  a  M.  P.  of  57"^  while  the 
anhydrous  crystals  melt  at  175°.  Quinine  is  a  strong  base,  form- 
ing with  acids,  basic  and  neutral  salts.  The  neutral  sulphate  is 
largely  used  and  is  here  considered. 

There  are  several  modifications  of  quinine  suli)hatc :  ( 1 ) 
The  neutral  sulphate  containing  eight  molecules  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization [(C.oH.^^M.X).)..H.S()|  +  SH.O],  is  obtained  upon 
neutralizing  the  base  with  sulphuric  acid  and  crystallizing  from 
hot  water.  (2)  Upon  exposing  the  former  over  sulphuric 
acid  it  loses  six  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  giving 
f (C.„H.,N.C).)..H.S(),  +  21L.()].  This  same  salt  is  formed 
upon  re-crystallizing  (1)  from  hot  alcoholic  solutions.  (3)  The 
acid  sulphate  or  bisulphate  contains  seven  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization  (  C.^H. ^^N. ()._..  11. SC)^  -|-  7Ho()),  is  also  official,  and 
has  been  described.-  (4)  There  is  also  a  tetrasulphate  of 
quinine  having  the   formula    ( C.„H.„N..0..2H..S( ),    -f  Jll.X)).'^ 

At  23"^  C.  one  part  of  (piinine  sulphate  (containing  SH.O)  is 
soluble  in  720  parts  of  water ;  S()  parts  of  alcohol ;  4CX)  parts  of 
chloroform.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  chloroform 
(2  parts)  and  absolute  alcohol  (  1  part)  ;  and  one  part  is  soluble 
in  36  parts  of  glycerin  at  25"^  C.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
ether.  When  crystallized  from  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution,  upon 
a  microscopical  slide,  the  individual  needles  may  attain  a  length 
of  4  mm.   (Fig.  226). 


^O.   A.   OestcTle,  Grundriss   dcr    Pharmakuchemic. 

2Th.   Hjortdahl.  Zcitscli.   f.   Kryslallog.,   1879,  p.  303;  see  also   Hahn. 
Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  1859,  p.  148. 

3Bruhl,  Die  Pflanzen-Alkaloide,  p.   182. 
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(C2oHooN,0.,)o.HoS04  +  8H2O.  Crystals  from  aqueous  solu- 
tion. 

Orthorhombic. 

Forms  observed:  The  three  pinacoids:  (100),  (010)  and 
(001). 

Cleavage  parallel  to  (100)  and  (010). 

Habit :  Tabular  on  the  base,  elongated  on  the  a  axis,  ^vini: 
crystals  which  are  commonly  needle-like  with  square  terminations. 

Optical  properties:  a=  ^;  t=b;  c=  «•  An  interference 
figure  is  observed  on  the  base,  showing  that  the  axial  plane  is  the 
brachypinacoid  and  that  2E  is  large. 

Allied  Plants. — Loxa  or  Huanco  (Cinchona  palhda)  bark 
is  obtained  from  Cinchona  officinalis,  a  shrub  indigenous  to  Ecua- 
dor, which  was  the  species  first  discovered.  The  plant  is  culti- 
vated in  nearly  all  the  large  cinchona  plantations  and  yields  a 
bark  (Fig.  279)  that  contains  1  to  4  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids, 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  which  is  quinine. 

CuPREA  BARK  is  obtained  from  Kemijia  Purdieana  and  R. 
])edunculata,  of  central  and  southern  Colombia.  It  has  a  copper- 
«  red  color,  is  hard,  compact  and  heavy,  contains  numerous  tran>- 
vcrsely  elongated  stone  cells  and  2  to  6  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  of 
which  one-third  may  he  (juinine.  (finchonidine  has  never  been 
isolated  from  this  hark.  Ciiprea  hark  also  contains  calTeate  <'i 
quinine  and  caffcic  acid,  of  which  there  is  about  0.5  per  ant.. 
and  which  closely  resembles  the  same  acid  obtained  from  catTe«»- 
tannic  acid  in  coffee. 

IPr:CACUAXHA.-  -TPhXAC— The  dried  root  of  Cenliadw 
Il)ccacuanha  [Cragoga  Ipecacuanha  (Fam.  Rubiacea* )  ].  a  slinil> 
indigenous  to  Brazil,  and  sj>aringly  cultivated  near  Sintrapore. 
The  commercial  supply  is  obtained  from  Matta  (irosso.  r»ra/il. 
and  is  known  as  Rio,  Brazilian  or  Para  Ipecac.  The  rooi>  arc 
gathered  during  the  dry  season  and  dried  as  quickly  as  j)()ssil»U'. 
being  placed  in  the  sun  during  the  day  and  covered  at  niijht.  ^^^ 
that  in  the  course  of  2  or  3  days  they  are  ready  for  market. 

The  roots  of  Cephaelis  acuminata,  a  plant  closely  related  to 
Cej)liaelis  lj)eracuanha  and  indigenous  to  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  United  States  of  L'olombia,  are  exported  from 
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Cartagena  and  Savanilla,  and  are  known  commercially  as  Carta- 
gena Ipecac.  Two  commercial  sub-varieties  of  Ipecac  are  also 
recognized,  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  wood  and  bark  in 
the  drug.  Specimens  in  which  the  wood  is  more  pronounced  are 
known  as  "wiry  roots,"  while  those  which  are  characterized  by  a 
thicker  bark  are  called  "fancy"  or  "Bold"  roots. 

Rio  or  Brazilian  Ipecac. — Cylindrical,  more  or  less  tortuous, 
5  to  15  cm.  in  length,  1  to  5  mm.  in  diameter;  externally  dark 
brown,  irregularly  annulate,  sometimes  transversely  fissured,  hav- 
ing occasional  rootlets  or  rootlet-scars;  fracture  of  bark  brittle, 
of  the  wood  tough ;  internally,  bark  light  brown.  0.5  to  1  mm.  in 
thickness,  easily  separable  from  the  dark-yellow,  non-porous 
wood ;  odor  slight ;  taste  bitter,  acrid. 

Stems  cylindrical,  attaining  a  length  of  10  cm.  and  a  thickness 
of  2  mm.,  dark  brown,  finely  longitudinally  wrinkled  and  having 
a  few  elliptical  scars. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  285. 

Powder. — (Fig.  286).  Light  brown,  or  dark  yellow;  starch 
grains  numerous,  2-  to  6-compound,  the  individual  grains  spher- 
oidal or  polyhedral,  from  0.003  to  0.017  mm.  in  diameter;  cal- 
cium oxalate  in  raphides  from  0.015  to  0.040  mm.  in  length; 
tracheids  having  either  bordered  pores  or  oblique  slit-like  pores. 
The  stem  bark  shows  a  few,  slightly  elongated  stone  cells,  from 
0.030  to  0.045  mm.  in  length,  having  thick  lignified  walls  and 
simple,  branching  pores. 

An  aqueous  infusion  of  ipecac  gives  a  copious  precipitate  with 
potassio-mercuric  iodide  solution ;  a  hydro-alcoholic  infusion  gives 
1  yellow  precipitate  with  picric  acid,  or  if  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate  are  added,  the  solution  becomes  orange-red 
with  a  reddish  fluorescence. 

Cartagena  Ipecac  closely  resembles  the  Rio  or  Brazilian 
ipecac,  but  the  roots  are  uniformly  thicker  (4  to  7  mm.  in  diam- 
eter), of  a  brownish-gray  color,  and  the  annulations  are  less 
pronounced. 

The  stems  are  usually  more  slender,  5  to  10  cm.  in  length,  1  to 
1.5  mm.  in  diameter,  nearly  smooth  or  longitudinally  wrinkled; 
bark  0.1  mm.  in  thickness,  with  bast  fibers  either  single  or  in 
groups;  pith  distinct,  0.5  mm.  in  diameter. 
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b        it.      I  cc  ctiiin  nf  Ki»  ipecac  slKiuing  Lintel 

lavcr  k     a  t  phdlnMcn    (m) ;  |iarvncliviii;i  ci*- 

taiiiiig    sa    h  amhiiini    (c)  ;    tradicids    (i).     B. 

long!  u         1  n  a    p<  tilt;    wihii]    shuwinc    tracliral-likc 

traclicids  (a);  traclidils  with  iKinlcrcd  ptirvs  (1>),  linear  piires  (c)  ami 
ubiique  linear  pores  (d) ;  tratisitiun  traclieids  (e) ;  tracheids  with  delicate 
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In  the  powder  of  Cartagena  Ipecac  the  starch  grains  are  uni- 
formly larger,  being  from  0.004  to  0.015  mm.  in  diameter,  other- 
wise the  tissues  and  cell  contents  resemble  those  of  Rio  Ipecac. 

CoN.STiTUENTS. — I])ecac  contains  three  alkaloids  (2  to  3  per 
cent.) — emetine,  cephaelinc  and  psychotrine,  that  are  said  to  be 
contained  chiefly  in  the  bark,  whicli  makes  uf)  about  90  per  cent, 
of  the  drug. 

Emetine  (methyl-cephacline)  is  white,  amorphous,  forms 
crystalline  salts,  becomes  darker  on  exposure  to  light,  and  with 
Fnrhde's  alkaloidal  reagent  (consisting  of  0.01  gm.  of  sodium 
molybdate  in  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid)  becomes  dirty 
green,  changing  to  a  bright  green  on  tiie  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Ceimiakline  occurs  in  silky  needles,  forms  amorphous  salts 
and  is  (juite  unstable,  becoming  yellow  even  in  the  dark.  With 
Froehde's  reagent,  cephaelinc  changes  to  purple,  becoming  deep 
blue  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Psvciiotrine  is  amor- 
phous,  quite  unstable,  and  becomes  purplish  with  b><ch(le's  rea- 
gent, changing  to  green  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Ipecac  also  contains  2.25  per  cent,  of  if)ecacuanhic  acid,  with 
which  the  alkaloids  are  coml)ined  ;  a  glucoside  resembling  saponin  ; 
about  40  per  cent,  of  starch ;  and  calcium  oxalate  in  the  form  of 
raphides. 

The  total  amount  of  alkaloids  in  Rio  and  Cartagena  ipecac 
not  only  varies  but  there  is  a  dilTcrence  in  the  proportions  of 
emetine  (the  exix^ctorant  alkaloid)  and  cephaelinc  (the  emetic 
alkaloid)  ;  in  Rio  ipecac  the  proportion  is  one-third  cepbaeline  to 
two-thirds  emetine,  while  in  Cartagena  ipecac  there  are  four- 
fifths  cephaelinc  to  one-fifth  emetine. 

Allied  Plants. — A  number  of  drugs,  some  of  whicli  resem- 
ble ipecac,  sometimes  find  their  way  into  commerce,  and,  while 
they  all  possess  emetic  properties,  none  of  them  contain  emetine. 
The  following  drugs  obtained  from  plants  of  the  Rubiace?e  have 
been  substituted  for  Ipecac.  Undulated  (or  Farinaceous)  Ipecac 
from  Richardsonia  scabra,  a  plant  growing  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America,  is  an  undulate,  annulate  root,  the  bark  of  which 


pores    (f).     C,   starch   grains   of    Rio   ipecac.      D,    slightly   larger    starch 
grains  of  Cartagena  ipecac. — After  Schneider. 
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is  nearly  as  thick  as  llic  yellowish,  soft  wood.  Striated  i|Hxac 
from  Ce|)liaclis  emetica,  a  plant  throwing  in  South  America,  i**  a 
dark  iHirplish-brown  root,  with  a  few  transverse  fissures  and  a 
thick  bark  in  which  starch  is  absent.  Several  members  of  the 
Rosaceae  contain  emetic  princii)les  and  the  roots  of  the  foUowinj: 
plants  growing  in  the  United  States  have  been  substituted  for 
Ipecac:  American  Ipecac  [Gillenia  (Porteranthus)  stipulata] ;  the 
root  is  annulate,  and  somewhat  resembles  ipecac,  but  has  a  thinner 
bark  with  numerous  resin  cells;  and  Indian  Physic  (G.  trifolia- 
ta),  the  roots  of  which  resemble  those  of  American  Ipecac  but 
are  not  annulate. 

The  roots  of  several  of  the  plants  of  the  Euphoribiacea  are 
used  as  emetics.  Ipecac  spurge  is  the  root  of  Euphorbia  Ipecac- 
uanha, a  plant  common  in  sandy  soil  of  the  eastern  United  States. 
The  roots  are  30  cm.  or  more  in  length,  about  1  cm.  in  thickness, 
nearly  cylindrical,  light  brown;  internally  the  wood  is  yellow 
and  the  bark  white,  having  numerous  laticiferous  vessels.  The 
taste  is  sweet,  somewhat  acrid  and  bitter.  Ipecac  spurge  contains 
a  crystalline  resin,  euphorbon;  probably  a  glucoside,  and  starch. 
Purging  or  Emetic  root  is  obtained  from  the  large  flowerinij 
spurge  (Euphorbia  corollata),  a  plant  found  in  sandy  soil  cast 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  root  resembles  the  Ipecac  spurge  Imi 
is  ilark  brown  or  brownish-black  externally,  and  the  constituent- 
are  similar  (p.  474). 

The  following  emetic  drugs  are  obtained  from  plants  belonj;- 
ing  to  the  Violaceie:  lonidiuni  or  the  so-called  White  Ipecac  i^ 
obtained  from  the  root  of  Hvbanthus  Ipecacuanha  of  l>ra/il.  It  i^ 
easily  distinguished  from  i])ecac  by  l>eing  somewhat  branchol. 
larger  and  having  a  thin  bark.  An  emetic  principle  is  hUo  present 
in  the  roots  of  other  species  of  Hybanthus,  the  root  of  Anchieta 
salutaris  of  Brazil,  and  possibly  also  in  the  rhizome  of  \*i(il:i 
odorata. 

A  few  emetic  drugs  are  also  obtained  from  plants  beUmgini: 
to  the  Meliaceae.  The  alkaloid  naregamine  is  found  in  the 
Goanese  Ii)ecac  derived  from  Naregamia  alata  of  the  I^ast  Indies. 
The  alkaloid  rusbyine  is  found  in  the  bark  of  Cocillana  ( ( iuarcri 
Rusbyi )  of  Bolivia,  a  drug  (see  p.  457)  having  i)roperties  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Ipecac.     The  roots  of  several  of  the  Polvi^alri'* 
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(Kam,  Polygalaceae)  possess  emetic  properties,  viz.:  P.  scoparta 
of  Mexico  and  P.  angulata  of  Brazil  (see  p.  464).  The  root  of 
ihe  latter  plant,  which  is  also  known  as  White  Ipecac  (Poaya 
blanca)  resembles  senega,  is  free  from  starch  and  contains  con- 
siderable saponin. 

Substitutes  of  IPECAC.^The  root  of  Richardsonia  scabra 
'las  simple  and  compound  starch  grains  from  0.020  to  0.040  mm. 
in  diameter:  the  root  of  Triosteiim  perfoliatum  and  the  bark  of 


N'areganiia  alata  contain  starch  grains  and  rosette  aggregates  of 
calcium  oxalate,  the  latter  containing  in  addition  orange-red 
secretion  cells;  the  root  of  licleropteris  pauciflora  (Fam.  Mal- 
pighiacc-e)  is  free  from  starch,  hut  contains  rosette  aggregates 
of  calicuni  o.\alate,  brown  pigment  cells  and  stone  cells. 

I-iTERATiHE. — Schnei<ler,  Jour,  of  Pharmacology,  1897.  p.  1 ; 
Paul  and  Cownley,  Amer.  Jonr.  Phar.,  1901,  pp.  57  and  107; 
Zornig,  Arznei<Irogcn. 
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SEMEN  COFFEE.— COFFEE  SEED  OR  COFFEE  BEAN. 
— The  ripe  seeds  of  Coffea  arabica  (Fam.  Rubiaceae),  a  small 
evergreen  tree  or  shrub  with  lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  slightly 
coriaceous,  dark  green,  short-petiolate  leaves,  which  arc  partly 
united  with  the  short  inter-petiolar  stipules  at  the  base.  The 
flowers  are  white,  fragrant,  and  occur  in  axillary  clusters.  The 
fruit  is  a  small,  spheroidal  or  ellipsoidal  dmpe  with  two  locules. 
each  containing  one  seed,  or  coffee  bean.  The  coffee  plant  is 
indigenous  to  Abyssinia  and  other  parts  of  eastern  Africa,  and  i> 
widely  cultivated  in  tropical  countries,  notably  in  Java,  Sumatra. 
Ceylon,  and  Central  and  South  America,  particularly  Brazil,  over 
600,000  tons  being  produced  annually  in  the  latter  country.  The 
yield  of  one  tree  is  between  0.5  and  5  K.  There  are  two  methols 
of  freeing  the  seeds  from  the  parchment-like  endocar]>:  (a),  the 
fruits  are  allowed  to  dry  and  are  then  broken;  in  (b).  which  i* 
known  as  the  wet  method,  the  sarcocarp  is  removed  by  meaib 
of  a  machine,  and  the  two  seeds  with  the  parchment-like  endocar)! 
are  allowed  to  dry  in  such  a  manner  as  to  undergo  a  fermentation, 
and  after  drying  the  endocaq)  is  removed.  The  green  seeds  arc 
sent  into  commerce  and  roasted.  This  process  causes  the  sei'^ls 
to  swell,  changes  their  color  to  dark  brown,  and  <lcvclops  the 
characteristic  odor  and  flavor  due  to  the  formation  of  citTcol  an  1 
other  substances. 

Description. — lillliptical,  plano-convex,  about  10  nun.  i" 
length  and  8  mm.  in  \vi(hh ;  externally  dark  brown,  smooth,  biiv- 
ing  on  the  flattened  side  a  longitudinal  or  somewhat  curved  cleft, 
due  to  the  folding  of  the  endosperm,  and  in  which  is  contained 
the  parchment-like  seed-coat ;  hard,  easily  broken,  and  conlaininj; 
at  the  basal  portion  of  the  endosperm,  a  small  embryo:  odor  ili-^- 
tinct,  aromatic ;  taste  pleasantly  bitter. 

Innek  Structure. — Seed-coat  fragmentary  on  the  surface  of 
the  seeds,  and  parchment-like  in  the  groove  and  characterized  hv 
the  presence  of  numerous  stone  cells,  occurring  singly  or  in  small 
groups,  from  0.100  to  1  mm.  in  length  and  0.015  to  0.050  mm.  i" 
breadth,  the  cells  varying  in  size  and  in  form,  and  possessmir 
relatively  thick,  porous  and  strongly  lignified  walls;  endosperm 
large,  composed  of  irregularly  thickened,  porous  cellulose  walls, 
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and  containing^  sngar.  tannic  acid,  a  fixed  oil,  caffeine  and  occa- 
sionally aleurone  grains ;  embryo  small  and  usually  hursts  through 
the  endosperm,  on  soaking  the  green  seetls  over  night. 

Powder. — Dark  brown;  characteristic  fragments  of  seed-coat 
made  up  of  parenchyma  and  spindle-shaped  stone  cells,  from  0.2 
to  1  mm.  in  length  and  from  0.015  to  0.050  in  width,  the  latter 
CKXurring  singly  or  in  pairs,  having  more  or  less  thickened  porous 
walls.  The  cells  of  the  endosperm  have  brownisli-colored,  porous 
walls,  about  0.010  mm.  in  thickness,  and  contain  oil,  aleurone  and 
starch.  Ground  coffee  varies  in  the  fineness  of  the  particles. 
which  are  lighter  than  water  and  float  en  the  surface.  This  is 
an  important  distinction  between  genuine  coffee  and  the  **substi- 
tutes*  or  **imitation"  products  which  sink  on  Iwing  mixed  with 
water. 

CoN.*^TiTL*K\TS. — Coficc  "^eeds  contain  from  1  to  2  jkt  cent, 
of  caffeine;  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  tannin ;  about  15  ]>er  cent,  of 
glucose  and  dextrin;  10  to  13  per  cent,  of  a  fatty  oil  consisting 
chiefly  of  olein  and  palmitin  ;  10  to  13  ])er  cent,  of  proteins;  and 
yield  4  to  7  per  cent,  of  «'!sh.  The  ofiicial  cafieine  is  derived  in 
part  from  coffee  seeds,  b'or  <lescription,  tests  anil  methods  of  de- 
tecting caffeine,  see  p.  515. 

In  the  roasting  of  cofiee  there  is  a  change  in  the  ])hysical 
character  of  the  seeds,  as  well  as  a  change  in  some  of  the  con- 
stituents. The  aroma  is  sup])osed  to  be  due  to  an  oil  known  as 
coffeol,  which  is  said  to  be  a  methyl  ether  of  saligenin. 

Coffee  Hulls,  also  knuwn  as  Sultan  or  Sacca  coffee,  are 
sometimes  substituted  for  coffee.  These  consist  of  the  outer 
layer  of  the  ])ericarp  an<l  are  characterized  by  a  layer  of  some- 
what curved,  elongated  cells  which  lie  close  to  one  another  (pali- 
sade cells),  and  the  walls  of  which  are  nuicilaginous  and  stained 
by  safranin  and  methylene  blue,  the  yellowish  ])rotoplasmic  con- 
tents not  being  affected. 

Carob  Bean  [Ceratonia  Silitjua  (  Fam.  Leguminosa? )  ]  in  a 
ground  condition  is  not  only  used  as  cattle  focxl,  but  has  been 
substituted  for  coffee.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  sclerenchymatic 
and  crystal  fibers,  and  the  celk  of  the  mesocarp.  which  contain 
reddish-brown,  <ipiral  masses  that  are  colored  a  deep  violet  or 
blue  on  heating  with  solutions  of  the  alkalies. 
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K  Si.'RSTin'TES. — The  followinf;  are  commonly  ra- 
:    Lliirorv ;  a  number  of  the  ccroals  ami  t-crcal  prodian 

[g.  21).  Among;  leguminous  seeds:  soja  beans  (p.  413), 
lupines,  peas,  beans  and  the  seeds  of  Cassia  fcetida.  In  addition. 
under  the  name  of  Mogdad  Coffee,  the  seeds  of  Cassia  ocddtn- 
lalis  are  used  in  various  tropical  countries.  The  sc«tls  are  itte 
from  starch  and  the  cells  of  the  endosperm  arc  thick-walled  and 
contain  a  brown  protein  substance. 

Of  Coffee  adulterants  the  following  may  be  mcntionfil: 
Ground  ivory  nut  fPhytelephas  macrocarpal,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  thick-walled  cells  of  the  endosperm;  and  tlw 
ground  kernels  of  the  aconis  of  several  species  of  Quercus.  which 
are  readily  identified  by  the  elong  iterf,  more  or  less  swollen,  dis- 
torted starch  grains  which  have  a  prominent,  elongated  cleft  in 
the  middle  (Fig  72). 


CAt'RIFOLlACE^,    OR    HONEY    SUCKLE 

FAMILY.  I 

A  small  family  of  plants,  mostly  indigenous  to  ihe  northeni 
hemispheres,  and  of  a  great  diversity  of  forms,  as  regards  habit 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruits.  The  cork  is  usually  superficial,  except 
in  Sambucus  and  Viburnum  where  it  is  formed  inside  the  tost 
fibers.  Secondary  bast  fibers  are  devel(^d  in  nearly  all  of  the 
genera,  excepting  Viburnum  (consult  Figs.  287  and  288).  TIk 
trachCiC  usually  possess  scalariform  perforations;  the  wood  fibers 
have  bordered  pores ;  and  the  medullary  rays  are  mostly  narrow. 
Internal  secretory  organs  are  wanting,  except  in  Sambucus,  where 
tannin  secretory  cells  occur.  The  non-glandular  hairs  are  uni- 
cellular stellate,  peltate  or  tufted.  The  glandular  hairs  arc  of  2 
kinds:  (a),  having  a  uniseriate  stalk  and  a  spheroidal  or  ellip- 
soidal secreting  summit,  as  in  Lonicera,  Sambucus,  Triosteum 
and  Viburnum;  or  (b),  peltate  having  a  unicellular  stalk  and  a 
shield  of  3  to  7  cells  as  in  Diervilla. 

VIBURNUM  PRUNIFOLIUM— BLACK  HAW  BARK. 
— The  dried  bark  of  the  root  of  Viburnum  prunifolium  or  of  V. 
I.entago  (Fam.  Caprifoliacea;),  shrubs  or  small  trees  indigenous 
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to  the  eastern  and  centra!  United  States.    The  root  bark  is  more 
highly  esteemed  than  that  of  Ihe  stem  and  branches. 


Fig.  287.  Viburnum  Prunifolium:  A,  transverse  section  of  a  part  of 
itie  bark :  K,  cork ;  C,  cells  of  primary  cortex ;  St,  stone  cells,  which  are 
distributed  not  only  in  the  cortical  area  but  in  the  strands  of  phloem 
between  the  medullary  rays ;  Br.  rifts  between  the  parenchyma  celts, 
which  in  the  inner  portion  causes  a  layering  of  the  bark ;  Ca,  calcium 
oxalate  usually  occurring  in  the  form  of  rosette  aggregates;  L,  groups 
of  sieve  cells ;  P.  parenchyma ;  M.  a  medullary  ray.  B,  tangential  sec- 
tion showing  the  bi-convex  groups  of  medullary  rays  and  surroundinK 
tissues.  C,  fragments  seen  in  the  powdered  drug,  the  letters  as  in  A. — 
Drawing  by  Haase. 

Stem  Bark. — In  transversely  curved  pieces,  or  irregular 
oblong  chips,  l.S  to  6  cm.  in  length,  0..^  to  I..S  cnt.  in  diameter, 
bark,  0.5  to  1.5  mm,  in  thickness;  onter  surface  brownish- red  or 
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grayish-brown,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  periderm  occasionally  ex- 
foliated, with  occasional  grayish  patches  of  f oliaceous  lichens  and 
numerous  lenticels;  inner  surface  yellowish-  or  reddish-brown, 
longitudinally  striate ;  fracture  short,  periderm  brownish-red, 
inner  bark  with  numerous  light  yellow  groups  of  stone  cells;  odor 
slight;  taste  astringent  and  bitter. 

Root  I»ark. — Somewhat  resembling  the  stem  bark,  but 
smoother  externally,  without  lichens  and  having  fewer  lenticels. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  287. 

Powder. — Dark  brown ;  calcium  oxalate  in  rosette  aggregates 
or  occasionally  in  rhombohedra,  from  0.015  to  0.035  mm.  in 
diameter ;  crystal  lil>crs  usually  having  rosette  aggregates  and 
occasional  nionoclinic  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate;  stone  cells  large, 
irregular,  thick-w^alled  and  strongly  lignified,  bast  fibers  com- 
paratively few,  lignified- 

Constituents. — A  bitter,  somewhat  resinous  princi])le.  vibur- 
nin ;  valerianic  (viburnic)  acid  and  other  organic  acids;  resin; 
tannin;  calcium  oxalate;  ash  about  10  per  cent. 

Adulter.wts. — The  barks  of  one  or  more  allied  species,  es|)e- 
cially  X'iburnuni  dcntatuni,  arc  said  sometimes  to  be  substituted 
for  the  official  bark. 

VlliURXUM  OPILUS.— CRAMP  15ARK.— The  dried  bark 
of  the  stem  and  branches  of  \  iburnum  ( )])ulus  (  l^'ani.  Cai^riioli- 
acccC),  a  shrul)  witli  nearly  erect  branches  indigenous  to  the 
northern  United  States  and  southern  Canada,  and  al>o  found 
growing  in  luu'opc  and  Asia. 

Dksckii'tiox.  -In  transversely  curved  ]>ieces,  occasionally  i" 
single  (juills,  from  1  to  10  cm.  in  length  and  5  to  10  mm.  in  width; 
bark  0.5  to  1.5  nnn.  in  thickness;  outer  surface  light  grayish-  to 
blackish-brown  ;  irregularly  wrinkled,  .somewhat  scaly,  fre(iuently 
with    fine    longitU(hnal    and    transverse    fissures,    and    nunieroib 
j)r()minent   brownish    K'lUiccls;   inner  surface   light   yellowish  or 
reddish-brown,  finclv  lonijitudinallv  striate,  fracture  short,  irreg;- 
ular ;  inner  surface  light   brown,  the  middle  bark  marked  by  a 
light   yellow   ring   enclosing   small   groups   of   bast    fibers;  odor 
distinct,  like  valerianic  acid;  pleasantly  bitter. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  288. 
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Fic.  288.  Viliurnum  f)|niliis:  A,  transvcrso  section  of  the  bark;  K, 
ei>rk ;  C,  cells  nf  the  primary  cortex ;  F,  lost  fibers :  Br.  separation  of  llie 
cells,  forminK  a  laytrinR  in  ihe  bark;  Ca,  rosclie  agnrcg^tes  of  calcium 
oxalate :  S,  starch  grains ;  P,  parenchyma ;  L.  smalt  ^rdups  of  sieve 
cells;  M,  medullary  rays,  shuwinR  starch  grains  in  sume  oC  the  celU. 
B,  longitudinal  section  showing  2  last  fibers  and  the  surroundin);  paren- 
chyma. C.  tangential  section  showing  tile  group  of  medullary  rays  (M). 
— Drawing  by  Haase. 
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Powder. — Light  grayish-brown;  calcium  oxalate  in  rosette 
aggregates  from  0.010  to  0.040  mm.  in  diameter;  starch  grains 
from  0.002  to  0.006  mm.  in  diameter,  usually  present  in 
parenchyma  and  cells  of  medullary  rays;  fragments  of  paren- 
chyma containing  a  yellowish-brown  amorphous  substance; 
primary  bast  fibers  occasional,  having  tliick  more  or  less  undu- 
late walls,  which  are  slightly  lignified,  the  ends  being  somewhat 
obtuse ;  fragments  of  cork  consisting  of  more  or  less  rectangular 
cells,  having  thick  lignified  walls. 

CoN.STiTUENTS. — The  constituents  resemble  those  of  Vibur- 
num pruni  folium. 

Adulterants. — The  bark  of  Mountain  Maple  (.\cer  spica- 
tum)  has  been  substituted  for  Viburnum  opulus.  The  former  i> 
distinguished  (Fig.  176)  by  the  numerous  rhombohedra  cr}stal> 
of  calcium  oxalate  and  large  groups  of  bast  fibers. 

SAMHUCUS.— AMERICAN  OR  SWEKT  ELDER  FLOW- 
ERS.— The  flowers  of  Sambucus  canadensis  (h^am.  Caprifoli- 
acea;),  a  shrub  growing  in  rich  or  moist  soil  throuj^hout  the 
eastern  and  central  Ignited  States.  The  plant  has  odd-pinnate 
leaves;  small  white  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  flat  cymes;  ami 
deep  purple  or  nearly  black  drupes.  The  latter  are  edible  aii'l 
sometimes  usv(\  in  makini;;  of  a  wine.  The  flowers  are  gathered  in 
earlv  summer,  durinp;  the  dry  and  hot  weather,  carefiillv  dried 
and  preserved. 

DESCKirnoN. — Usually  shriveled  and  crumb-like,  from  1  tu  2 
mm.  in  diameter,  liirht  and  dark  yellowish-brown  ;  calyx,  ovoid 
having  3  minute  teeth  ;  corolla,  white  when  fresh,  light  hrown  or 
drying,  urn-shaped  and  possessinL^^  3  s])rea(ling  1o1k*s  ;  stamens  ?. 
inserted  at  the  base  c)f  the  corolla  ;  ovary  .^-locular,  and  contain- 
ing an  ovule  in  each  loculus :  odor  aromatic  ;  taste  nuicilaginou- 
and  slightly  aromatic. 

Inner  STRrrrrRK. —  Pollen  grains  numerous,  spheroidal, 
about  0.020  mm.  in  diameter,  nearly  smooth,  and  having  3  pores: 
calyx  having  broadly  conical  hairs,  abont  0.073  in  length,  the 
cuticle  being  distinctly   striated. 

CoNSTiTi'KNTS. — American  elder  flowers  have  not  been  inves- 
tigated as   to  their  chemical  conij^osition.     It  is  very  prolvablc. 
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however,  that  they  contain  principles  similar  to  the  Tuiropean 
elder  (Sambucus  nigra).  The  latter  contains  a  volatile  oil,  which 
at  ordinary  temperatures  is  a  semi-solid  mass,  having  a  light 
yellow-  or  greenish-yellow  color.  It  has  the  odor  of  elder  blos- 
soms, which  becomes  especially  pronounced  when  considerably 
diluted.  Elder  flowers  also  contain  mucilage;  tannic  acid;  and 
yield  not  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  ash. 


VALERIANACEiE,    OR    VALERIAN    FAMILY. 

A  family  of  about  275  herbs,  mostly  indigenous  to  the  north- 
ern hemispheres.  The  leaves  are  opposite;  the  flowers  are  usu- 
ally small,  the  ovary  being  inferior;  and  the  fruits  are  dry  and 
indehiscent.  The  secretion  cells  have  suberized  walls,  and  con- 
tain a  volatile  oil.  In  the  rhizome  and  roots  of  valerian  the  vola- 
tile oil  is  developed  in  the  sub-epidermal  layer.  The  walls  of  the 
tracheae  and  wood  fibers  are  marked  by  simple  pores,  except  in 
the  primary  xylem  when  the  tracheae  possess  scalar i  form  per- 
forations.  The  non-glandular  hairs  are  usually  unicellular.  The 
glandular  hairs  are  small;  having  either  .a  uni-  or  multi-cellular 
stalk,  and  a  multi-cellular  summit.    Calcium  oxalate  is  wanting. 

VALERIANA.— VALERIAN.— The  rhizome  and  roots  of 
Valeriana  officinalis  (Fam.  Valerianaceoe),  a  perennial  herb  in- 
digenous to  Europe  and  Asia,  and  cultivated  in  Holland,  (ier- 
many,  England  and  the  New  England  States,  being  more  or  less 
naturalized  in  this  country  as  far  soutli  as  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  The  rhizome  is  collected  in  autumn,  cut  into  longitudinal 
slices  and  dried  by  artificial  heat.  There  are  several  commercial 
varieties,  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  drug  is  derived  from 
Valeriana  sylvatica. 

Description. — Rhizome  upright,  slightly  ellipsoidal,  more  or 
less  truncate  at  both  ends,  from  2.5  to  4  cm.  in  length,  and  1  to  2 
cm.  in  diameter,  usually  cut  longitudinally  into  two,  four  or  more 
pieces;  externally  dark  brown,  the  upper  portion  having  circular 
stem-  and  leaf-scars,  the  sides  sometimes  with  short  branches  or 
stolons  from  5  to  8  cm.  in  length,  with  numerous  roots  and  few 
root-scars;  fracture  short,  horny;  internally  light  brown;  odor 
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pronounced,  becoming  stronger  on  keeping  the  drug;  taste  some- 
what aromatic. 

Roots  3  to  10  cm.  in  length,  0.5  to  1  mm.  in  diameter,  longi- 
tudinally wrinkled,  and  brittle. 

Inner   Stri:cti;re. — An  epidermal  layer  of  papillose  cells, 
some  being  mmlified  to  root  hairs;  a  sul>-epidennal  layer  con- 
taining suberized  secretion  cells  and  in  which  are  usually  numer- 
ous small  globules  of  a  volatile  oil  and  occasionally  small  priv 
matic  crystals ;  the  cells  of  tlie  cortical  parenchyma  are  filled  with 
starch,  some  of  the  cells  near  the  hypwlemiis  containing  a  few 
oily  globules :  an  ciidodcrmis  of  thin-walled  cells  surroundinij  a 
pericambium ;  a  central  cylinder  having  3  to  5  fibrovascular  bun- 
dles ;  trache«T  with  simple  and  bordered  pores.    Older  roots  show 
a  large  pith  of  starch-bearing  parenchyma,  a  secondary  thicken- 
ing in  the  fil>rovascular  bundles  and  a  periderm  of  a  lew  layer> 
of  cells.    Sections  of  tlie  rhizome  show  a  thin  periderm,  a  cortical 
])arcncbyma  having  scattered  fibrovascular  bundles,  a  layer  of 
altered  cells  of  the  endodermis.  numerous,  more  or  less  twiste*!. 
collateral,  fibrovascular  bundles  and  a  large  pith. 

PoWDKR. — Kiglit  to  clark  ])rown  ;  starch  grains  numerous,  from 
0.003  to  O.OJO  mm.  in  diameter,  splieroidal,  plano-convex,  p"!;-- 
bedral,  2-  to  4-r()in])oun(l  .'ind  each  usually  with  a  central  clef:. 
trache;e  liavini;"  simple  and  bordered  pores  or  scalariforni  a:i  1 
reticiiL'ite  tbickeniii^>,  accom]>anied  by  narrow  sclerenchyinatuv-; 
fibers,  the  walk  of  llie  latter  being  thin,  ]K)rous,  and  stnwv^S 
lignilied;  orcasional  frai^nients  of  e]nderniis  with  root  hairs,  .ini 
fra,i(menls  of  eork. 

C  oxsmrKNTs.-  \nlatile  oil  0.5  to  3  per  cent.,  of  which  ''.' 
l)er  cent,  is  bmnxl  valerate,  it  also  contains  bornvl  forinatc 
acetate  and  bnlyrate;  borneol;  ])inene;  eam])bene,  an<l  a  se-«.ni- 
terpene.  The  odor  of  \alerian  is  due  to  the  isovalerianic  a^:-' 
wliicli  is  formed  from  tlie  hornyl  valerate  by  the  action  of  an  o\\- 
<lase  (hiring"  the  dryini:  of  the  drug.  The  fresh  drug  contain-  ''/'l: 
per  rent,  of  an  alkaloid  and  also  a  glucoside  and  a  resin,  all  tara 
of  wliich  ;ire  ])hysiolo^icMlly  active,  the  two  former  being  un^iaMc 
The  (\v\v^  also  contains  free  formic  rm<l  acetic  acids  and  nialati;^; 
tannin;  saccharose:  and  starch. 
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Allied  Plants.^ — Kesso  root  oil  is  obtained  from  Japanese 
ilerian  (Valeriana  aneustiffilia).     Thf  rniiptiliients  aro  similar 


J  those  of  tin:  vul.ililu  uil  in  \  .ikTi.m,  Imi  ii  .  Miil.-iiii-  in  a.Hition 
essyl  acelate  and   kc^^yl  alculuil,     Mcxii^tii    \';ilt.Ti;iii,  derived 
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from  V.  mexicana,  yields  an  oil  containing  about  89  per  cent,  of 
isovalerianic  acid. 

The  small  rhizomes  of  Valeriana  celtica,  a  plant  growing  in 
the  Styrian  Alps,  yield  a  volatile  oil  with  an  odor  resembling  that 
of  Anthemis  and  patchouly- 

Adulterants  and  Substitutes. — The  most  dangerous  ad- 
mixture that  has  been  reported  is  Veratrum,  which  is  readily 
distinguished  (Figs.  30  and  31).  Cypripedium  niacranthum 
(Fam.  Orchidacccc),  of  Germany  (Figs.  60  and  61),  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  valerian. 


CUCURBITACE^.  OR  PUMPKIN  FAMILY. 

A  family  of  650  species  of  mostly  tropical,  more  or  less  pros- 
trate or  climbing  vines.  The  leaves  are  usually  palmately  lobed; 
the  stamens  are  more  or  less  united  either  by  their  filaments  or 
tortuous  anthers,  and  the  fruits  are  fleshy  and  indehiscent.  The 
fibrovascular  bundles  are  bi-collateral  and  always  separated  by 
broad  strands  of  parenchyma.  In  the  herbaceous  stems  there  i^ 
always  a  closed  ring  of  sclerenchyma  in  the  cortex  and  the  fibro- 
vascular bundles  are  arranged  in  2  interrupted  circles.  In  the 
fleshy  perennial  roots  and  shrub-like  stems,  showing  a  secondar\ 
.growth,  broad  medullary  rays  are  (levelo])C(i.  Furtherniore  tliere 
may  also  occur  from  5  to  7  concentric  rings  of  bundles,  the 
sclerenchyma  of  the  cortex  being  reduced  to  isolated  groups  of 
sclerenchymatous  fibers.  The  leptome  is  developed  in  other  part^ 
of  the  plant  than  in  the  fibrovascular  bundles.  The  trachea- 
are  wide  and  the  walls  ])ossess  simple  pores.  The  non-glandidar 
hairs  are  iniicellular  or  iniiseriate  and  the  cuticle  is  sonietinies 
spinose,  as  the  hairs  on  the  leaves  of  Bryonia,  Cucuniis,  Cucurbita 
and  Ecballium.  The  glandular  hairs  have  a  short  uniseriate 
stalk  and  a  4-celle(l  summit.  Cvstolith  and  cvstolith-like  struc- 
tures  are  of  common  occurrence  in  a  numl>er  of  genera.  Calcium 
oxalate  is  occasionally  secreted  in  the  form  of  solitary  crystals. 

COLOCYXTHIS.— BITTER  APPLE.— The  fniit'of  Cit- 
rullus  Colocynthis  (Fam.  Cucurbitace^e),  a  perennial  herbaceous 
vine,  indigenous  to  warm,  dry  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
cultivated  in  the  northwestern  provinces  of  India  and  the  coun- 
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tries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  The  fruit  is  collected  in 
atitumn  when  ripe,  and  after  removal  of  the  cpicarp  by  paring, 
is  quickly  dried  tn  the  sun  or  by  artificial  means.  The  commercial 
supplies  are  obtained  from  Turkey  and  Spain,  the  finer  grade 
coming  from  Turkey.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  Colo- 
i-ynth  in  England  and  in  New  Mexico.  The  fruits  are  much 
larger  than  ihe  official,  and  while  very  bitter  ajipear  to  be  less 
active   than    the    fruits  obtained    from    wild    plants.      The   secd-^ 


tshould  be  removed  from  the  pLi!|i  Iicftire  it  is  used. 


Fig.  ^90.  Citrullus  Colocynlhis :  A,  seed:  a.  in  longitudinal  section. 
and  b,  surface  view;  S,  deep  clefts  or  fissures;  m,  micropyle;  g,  hilum;  w. 
radicle ;  e.  cotyledons.  B.  parenchyma  cells  <if  ripe  fruit  showing  aimplt 
pores,  the  walls  are  colored  blue  with  ch lor- zinc- iodide.  C.  longitudinal 
section  of  wall  of  pericarp  of  ripe  fruit  showing  e,  epidermis;  p,  paren- 
chyma; Sc,  sclerotic  cells  which  gradually  pass  into  a  thick-walled  paren- 
chyma consisting  of  small  cells  (p') ;  g,  spiral  vessels;  P,  isodiametric. 
porous  parenchyma  cells,  containing  air  and  of  which  the  fruit  for  the 
most  part  consists.  D,  cross  section  of  seed-coat  showing  G,  an  outer 
layer  which  is  more  or  less  easily  separable  from  the  rest  of  the  seed  and 
the  walls  of  which  are  somewhat  mucilaginous ;  E,  epidermis  of  palisadc- 
like  cells;  Sc.  sclerotic  cells;  PI,  a  layer  of  tabular  cells  with  undulate 
walls;  T.  a  layer  of  small  somewhat  branching  cells,  the  walls  of  which 
arc  not  strongly  thickened  and  either  porous  or  reticulate ;  P,  several 
layers  of  parenchyma  and  the  collapsed  epidermis;  Pc,  pcrisperm;  En. 
endosperm,  E,  tangential  section  of  tabular  sclerotic  cells  of  seed-coat 
shown  in  PI  in  Fig.  D.— After  Meyer. 
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Description. — Berry  nearly  globular,  6  to  7  cm.  in  diameter 
(Fig.  289);  light;  externally  yellowish-white;  internally,  with 
three  longitudinal,  somewhat  elliptical  fissures,  8  to  14  mm.  in 
width  ;  seeds  numerous,  ovoid,  compressed,  yellowish-green,  and 
borne  on  the  divided  parietal  placentas  between  the  fissures ;  odor 
slight ;  taste  very  bitter. 

Inner  Structure. — See  I^'ig.  290. 

Powder. — Light  yellow ;  consisting  chiefly  of  fragments  of 
parenchymatous  cells  and  occasional  fragments  of  tracheae ;  very 
few  lignified  tissues  of  the  seed-coat,  showing  the  characteristic 
stone  cells  which  are  nearly  isodiametric,  or  irregular,  having 
either  straight  or  undulate  and  strongly  lignified  walls.  niarke<l 
by  simple  pores;  globules  of  fixt^i]  oil  and  a'curone  grains  very 
few.  The  powder  in  which  seeds  are  present  contains  numerous 
oil  globules,  and  the  outer  e])idermal  cells  have  reticulated  thick- 
enings ;  the  stone  cells  have  usually  undulate  walls,  which  are 
more  or  less  porous  and  strongly  lignified. 

Constituents. — The  activity  of  Colocynth  is  due  to  at  least 
two  principles,  one  of  which  is  an  amorphous  alkaloid,  antl  the 
other  is  represented  by  the  ether  and  cblo:*of(Tm  extract^  of  the 
resin.  C  olocynth  contains,  furthermore,  a  considerable  ])r()|)orti()n 
of  </-elatcrin,  but  apj)arent]y  none  of  the  physiologically  active 
^9-eiaterin.  It  has,  moreover,  been  shown  that  the  products  ob- 
tained from  colocynth  by  previous  investigators,  which  were 
designated  "colocynlJiin,"  "colocynlbitin,  '  etc.,  do  not  represent 
pure  sul)stances,  biU  are  mixtures  of  a  very  indetinite  nature,  and 
that  the  amount  of  irhicosidic  substiince  in  the  fruit  is  extrenielv 
^niall.  Hie  substance  to  wbicli  the  name  "citruUol"  wa>  c)riL:ina]lv 
assigned  has  recently  been  shown  to  consist  of  a  ]diyt(>stero' 
glucoside.  The  seeds  contain  about  13  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil. 
Power,  Jour.  (hem.  Soc,  1*M0,  p.  99. 

Ph:r().— IH'MPKIN  Sl-JCl).— The  ripe  seeds  of  ruciirbita 
rejK)  {  b'am.  Cucurbitacea*),  a  procumbent  herb,  native  c>f  trnpical 
America  and  possihly  tropical  Asia,  and  long  cultivated  in  tr(i]ucal 
and  tem])erate  zones. 

Desckii'TIox. — Anatropous,  l)roa(l]y  elliptical,  acute,  acuui- 
inate  or  truncate,  Hattened,  about  20  mm.  in  length,   10  nun.  in 
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breadth,  about  2  mm.  in  thickness ;  externally  white  or  light  yel- 
low, very  smooth  or  somewhat  rough  from  adhering  fruit  pulp, 
marked  by  a  shallow  groove  or  slight  ridge  parallel  to  and  within 
1  mm.  of  the  margin ;  raphe  not  conspicuous,  hilum  characterized 
by  a  minute  depression ;  seed-coat  consisting  of  two  distinct  layers 
— the  outer  white  and  coriaceous  and  the  inner  dark  green  and 
membranaceous;  embryo  white,  straight,  with  a  small  hypocotyl 
and  two  plano-convex  cotyledons ;  slightly  odorous  when  con- 
tused ;  taste  bland. 

Inner  SxRrcTURE. — The  outer  epidermal  layer  consists  of 
palisade-like  cells,  the  outer  walls  usually  being  torn  off  so  that  it 
appears  as  though  the  seeds  were  covered  with  very  long  hairs ; 
a  sub-ei)i(lernial  layer  consisting  of  5  to  12  rows  of  cells  having 
slightly  thickened,  lignified  and  porous  w«ills ;  a  layer  of  strongly 
lignified  stone  cells,  elliptical  in  outline;  a  single  layer  of  small 
cells  resembling  those  of  the  sul>-epi(lennal  layer ;  several  rows 
of  spongy  parenchyma  cells  with  characteristic  reticulate  mark- 
ings and  separated  from  each  other  by  large  intercellular  spaces ; 
several  layers  of  parenchyma  cells,  the  inner  layer  being  more  or 
less  collapsed  and  having  on  the  inner  portion  a  single  epidermal 
layer,  the  cells  having  rather  thick  walls ;  the  perisperm  cells  are 
usually  more  or  less  colla])sed ;  the  endosperm  consists  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells  filled  with  small  aleurone  grains;  the  cotyledons 
consist  of  thin-walled,  isodiamctric,  elongated,  or  palisade-like 
cells  containing  a  fixed  oil  and  numerous  small  aleurone  grains. 

Powder. — Yellowish-white ;  starch  grains  few,  spheroidal 
from  0.002  to  0.004  mm.  in  diameter  and  occurring  in  the  cells 
of  the  outer  e])idermis  and  endosperm  ;  characteristic,  ellipsoidal, 
lignified,  porous,  thick- walled  stone  cells,  from  0.045  to  0.100 
mm.  in  diameter ;  yellow  pigment  cells  of  seed-coat ;  oil  and 
protein  grains  in  embryo. 

CoN.sTiTUENTS.— Fixed  oil  about  40  i)er  cent.;  starch  about  30 
per  cent.;  proteins;  a  resin.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of  any  principle  possessing  anthelmintic  properties.  Any 
therapeutic  value  must  be  attributed  solely  to  mechanical  action 
of  the  sharp  edges  of  the  bruised  seeds. 

Allied  Plants. — The  seeds  of  other  species  of  Cucurbita  are 
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also  used  in  medicine ;  in  Italv  C.  maxima  and  in  the  West  Indies 
C.  occidentalis  are  the  sources  of  the  drug.. 

The  seeds  of  other  members  of  the  Cucurbitaceae  are  also 
employed  in  medicine;  they  include  the  seeds  of  watermelon 
(Citrullus  vulgaris),  cucumber  (Cucumis  sativus),  muskmdon 
(Cucumis  melo)  and  lagenaria  (Cucurbita  Lagenaria). 

Watemielon  seeds  contain  a  fixed  oil  resembling  in  composi- 
tion that  obtained  from  pumpkin  seed.  It  also  contains  a  resin 
which  consists  in  part  of  a  crystalline  compound,  cucurbitoL 

Literature. — Power,  Jour.  Amer.  Oiem.  Soc.,  1910,  H>.  346 
and  360. 

BRYONIA.— BRYONY.— The  roots  of  Bryonia  alba  and  B. 
dioica  (Fam.  Cucurbitaceae),  perennial  vines  indigenous  to  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe.  The  former  is  found  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe,  produces  black  berries  and  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  black  bryony.  The  latter  (Fig.  291)  is  found  in  central 
and  southern  Europe,  especially  in  the  Mediterranean  countries. 
and  produces  red  berries.  The  root  is  gathered  in  the  summer 
or  fall,  cut  transversely  into  pieces  and  is  either  used  in  the  fresh 
or  dried  condition. 

Description. — In  nearly  circular  disks,  from  2.5  to  10  cm.  in 
diameter,  and  from  4  to  18  mm.  in  thickness;  outer  surface  light 
yellowish-brown  and  very  roughly  wrinkled;  the  transverse  sur- 
face, brownish-white  or  yellowish-white,  showing  a  cortex  aboui 
2  mm.  in  width,  a  very  broad  radiate  xylem,  made  up  of  4  con- 
centric zones,  pith  small,  frequently  depressed  and  often  showing' 
a  small  K^^up  of  primary  trachcie ;  fracture  short ;  odor  aromatic, 
when  kept  in  tightly  closed  containers ;  taste  bitter  and  acrid. 

Tnnfr  Structure. — Cork  consisting  of  numerous,  tangen- 
tially-elongated,  ihin-walled,  yellowish  cells;  cortex  made  up  of 
ihin-walled,  tangentially-elongated,  starch-bearing  parenchyma: 
inn'T  bark  of  narrow  strands  of  leptome  and  parenchyma,  sepa- 
rated by  broad  medullary  rays,  among  which  are  distributed 
secretion  cells  containing  a  somewhat  granular  content  and  l)einn 
distinguished  by  their  somewhat  cylindrical  shape ;  xylem  con- 
sisting of  radial  rows  of  very  wide  tracheae,  surrounded  b) 
parenchyma,  and  separated  by  very  broad  medullary  rays;  the 


tracheae  are  marked  by  reticulate  perforations  or  simiilt  pores. 
and  vary  in  width  from  0.075  to  0.250  mm.;  starch  grains  froru 
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0.005   to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter,  single  or  2-  to  6-compoiinil, 
uually  having  a  large  central  cleft  and  varying  in  shape  from 
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spheroidal  to  plano-convex  and  somewhat  polyhedral  grains, 
occasionally  altered  or  swollen,  the  latter  varying  from  0020  to 
0.035  mm.  in  diameter. 

Powder. — Oyster-white ;  consisting  of  numerous  starch  grains. 
very  wide  reticulate  tracheae  and  occasional  fragments  of  cork. 
The  powder  is  colored  purplish  and  reddish-brown  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Constituents. — A  l)rovvn  amorphous  glucoside.  having  a 
bitter  taste  and  yielding  on  hydrolysis  a  resin  and  dextrose;  an 
amorphous  brownish-yellow  alkaloid,  possessing  an  intensely  bit- 
ter taste ;  a  crystalline  phytosterol  glucoside,  bryonol ;  an  opticallv 
inactive  phytosterol;  a  crystalline  neutral  substance;  a  small 
amount  of  a  volatile  oil :  a  sugar ;  a  mixture  of  fattv  acids;  and  an 
enzyme  which  hydrolyses  the  above-mentioned  amorphous,  gluco- 
sidic  constituent,  and  also  effects  the  hydrolysis  of  amygdalin 
and  salicin.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  product  designated  I'v 
previous  investigators  as  **bryoniir'  must  have  consisted  of  a  com- 
plex mixture,  and  that  the  ])urgative  property  of  the  root  resides 
chiefly  in  its  resinous  and  alkaloidal  constituents. 

LiTEHATrKK. —  Powcr  and   Moore,  Jour,  dicni.  Soc,  r'll.  p 

KLA'I1:KIXI'M.— I'LA'ri':RlX.--A    mixim-c    of    i.nn;ir'lc> 
deposited   from  the  juice  of  tlic   full  grown,  hut   unripe  fniii  <'i 
l^.challium  l^latcriuni   (ham.  Cucurbitacea* ).  a  decumbent,  peren- 
nial herb,  indigenous  to  the  countries  of  the  Me<literranean  rei:i'»" 
and  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  central  luirope.  and  at  Mitclia'i 
and  llitcliin,  l^Jigland.     The  fruit  is  ovoid,  fleshy,  about  4  cm.  i'i 
length,   when    unripe,   of   a   pale  green   color   and   covered  wi^'i 
numerous,  uniseriate  glandular  hairs.     W'ben  ripe,  the  fruit  sej'^i- 
rales   sud<lenly    from   tlic   stalk,   the   juice   with   the   seeds  beinii 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  apcrature  left  by  the  detached  pedinule. 
This  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  transferral  of  the  juice  from  tbe 
outer  layers  of  the  pericarp  to  tlie  central  cavity,  the  pressure 
becoming  so  great  as  to  linally  cause  the  cells  to  break  at  their 
weakest  j)oint.     Tn  order  to  obtain  the  juice,  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  collect  the  unripe  fruits,  which  are  sliced  longitudinally, 
the  juice  being  obtained  by  slight  pressure.    The  juice  is  allowed 
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to  stand  for  2  hours,  and  the  deposit,  which  is  formed,  is  col- 
lected on  cheese  cloth,  rapidly  drained  and  then  dried  between 
layers  of  filter  paper,  using  porous  bricks  and  a  gentle  heat.  The 
resulting  product  is  known  in  commerce  as  elaterium. 

Elaterium  usually  occurs  in  rectangular  pieces,  from  3  to  4 
cm.  in  diameter  and  about  5  mm.  in  thickness.  When  fresh,  it  is 
of  a  greenish-brown  color,  changing  to  a  light  grayish-brown  on 
keeping.  It  has  a  granular  fracture,  a  somewhat  aromatic  odor, 
and  an  acrid,  bitter  taste.  It  consists  of  40  per  cent,  of  elaterin ; 
17  per  cent,  of  a  resin;  6  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  small  quantities 
of  other  principles. 

Elaterin. — Recent  investigations  show  that  this  substance  is 
a  mixture  of  two  principles,  ])ossessing  widely  different  properties, 
(a).  From  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  a  Knevorotatory  principle,  «-elate- 
rin,  which  is  completely  devoid  of  purgative  action;  and  (b),  a 
small  quantity  of  a  dextrorotatory  constituent,  /?-elaterin  which 
possess  strong  purgative  properties.  The  studies  of  Power  and 
Moore  (Joun  Chem.  Soc.,  1909,  p.  1985;  1910,  p.  1797),  serve 
to  establish  the  fact  that  elaterin  exists  in  the  fruit  in  a  free  state, 
and  not  in  the  form  of  a  glucoside,  as  a  previous  investigator  had 
aftirmed.  \arious  products  heretofore  regarded  as  definite  con- 
stituents of  the  fruit  were  likewise  shown  to  have  consisted  of 
more  or  less  complex  mixtures. 

CAMPANULACE^,     OR     BLUEBELL    FAMILY. 

A  family  of  about  1,500  species,  which  are  widely  distributed, 
those  occurring  in  temperate  regions  being  percimial  herbs,  while 
those  of  the  tropics  include  shrubs  and  trees.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  the  flowers  arc  regular,  and  have  either  bell-shaped 
or  somewhat  bi-labiate  corollas ;  the  fruits  are  either  capsules  or 
berries.  A  very  striking  characteristic  of  the  family  is  the  occur- 
rence of  inuHn  in  place  of  starch.  Laticiferous  tubes  are  abun- 
dantly developed  in  Lobelia,  even  occurring  in  the  pith,  the 
branches  penetrating  the  tissues  of  the  xylem  and  uniting  with 
the  tubes  in  the  cortex.  They  are  also  found  in  other  genera. 
The  trachese  are  narrow,  and  the  walls  are  marked  bv  either 
simple  or  bordered  pores.    The  wood  fibers  usually  possess  bor- 
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dered  pores.  The  leaf-teeth  are  usually  terminated  by  glands, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  them  on  the  upper  surface  are  larjjc 
water  pores.  The  non-glandular  hairs  are  unicellular,  being  occa- 
sionally silicified.  Calcium  oxalate  and  glandular  hairs  are 
wanting. 

LOBELIA.— INDIAN  OR  WILD  TOBACCO.— The  leaves 
and  flowering  tops  of  Lobelia  inflata  (Fam.  Campanulaceae),  an 
annual  herb  (Fig.  292)  indigenous  to  the  eastern  and  central 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  cultivated  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  Lobelia  should  be  collected  after  a  portion  of  the 
capsules  have  become  inflated,  carefully  dried  and  preserved. 

Description. — Stem  cylindrical,  somewhat  angular,  slightly 
winged,  light  brown,  with  numerous  spreading  hairs,  intemodcs  2 
to  3  cm.  in  length.  Leaves  elliptical  or  ovate-lanceolate,  alternate. 
4  to  9  cm.  in  length,  8  to  30  mm.  in  breadth ;  summit  acute  or 
acuminate;  base  obtuse  or  acute;  margin  irregularly  denticulate, 
the  divisions  with  a  yellowish-brown,  gland-like  summit;  upper 
surface  yellowish-green  or  light  brown  and  with  scattered  bristly 
hairs ;  under  surface  light  brown,  with  numerous  bristly  hairs,  the 
veins  of  the  first  order  diverging  at  an  angle  of  about  65°  an<l 
curving  upward  near  the  margin ;  petiole  either  wanting  or  about 
1  nun.  in  length.  Inflorescence  in  leafy  spikes ;  pedicel  about  3 
mm.  long;  calyx  5-parted,  about  5  mm.  in  length,  the  subulate 
lobes  about  as  long  as  the  tube ;  corolla  5-parted,  tubular,  about 
as  long  as  the  calyx,  pale  blue,  upper  portion  cleft  nearly  to  the 
base,  the  lobes  on  either  side  of  the  cleft  erect  or  recurved,  the 
other  three  united ;  stamens  with  anthers  united  above  into 
a  curved  tube;  stigma  2-lobed,  ovary  2-locular.  Fruit  an  ovoi^l. 
inflated  capsule  5  to  8  mm.  in  length,  opening  at  the  sumniit. 
adhering  to  which  are  the  calyx  teeth.  Seeds  numerous,  brown- 
ish, somewhat  ellipsoidal  or  ovoid,  about  0.7  mm.  in  leii^^h. 
coarsely  reticulate.     Order  slight ;  taste  mild,  becoming  acrid. 

Inner  STRUCTrKE. — See  Fig.  292. 

Powder. — Dark  green ;  non-glandular  hairs  elongated-conical 
from  0.300  to  0.600  mm.  in  length ;  fragments  of  stem  with 
trachea?  showing  annular  or  spiral  thickenings  or  simple  |X)res 
associated  with  narrow  wood  fibers,  the  walls  of  the  latter  l>eini; 


Ptci.  2!iZ.  Indian  lobaccn  (Lolidia  irifluta)  :  A,  uppi-r  portion  of  shoot 
showing  ihe  Utiitati'-deiiticutate  leaves  and  the  inflaled  capsules  which 
develop  sijon  after  f ertHlzation ;  B,  transverse  section  of  leaf  showing 
ihc  large  epidermal  crfls  (e),  palisade  cells  (p).  tractiece  (t)  loose  paren- 
chyma (m)  and  lower  epidermis  (i);  C,  surface  section  of  lower  epi- 
ilcrmis  shewing  3  elliptical  stomata ;  D,  surface  section  of  upper  epider- 
mis ;  E,  one  of  the  hairs  which  are  found  on  the  stems  and  leaves ;  F. 
wood  fillers  of  the  stem;  G,  a  Rower;  H,  longitudinal  section  of  Bower 
showing  the  ovary  with  ovules  (o).  style  (s).  hairy  bitid  stigma  (t). 
united  Mamens  (a),  corolla  (p)  and  i^alyx  (c)  \  I.  longiitidjnal  section  of 
stamen  showing  the  hairy  summit;  I.  hair  from  stamen;  K,  pollen  grain; 
L,  hair  from  calyx;  M,  seed  with  reticulate  seed-coat:  N,  upper  epiiler- 
's  of  corolla  showing  spheriie  crystals  of  a  carbohydrate. 
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rather  thin,  more  or  less  t^ified  and  poi 
dermis  of  leaf  with  elliptical  stomata,  0.C 
usually  with  3  or  4  neighboring  cells ;  poll 
oidal,  0.015  to  0.030  mm.  in  diameter;  sc 
the  seed-coat  composed  of  yellowish-brow 
ing  thick  walls ;  fragments  of  branched  la 
a  granular  content. 

Constituents. — An  amorphous,  acrit 
line,  which  decomposes  readily  on  heatin 
greatest  amount  in  the  seeds;  a  non-acrj 
oil,  lobelianin ;  a  colorless,  tasteless,  cryst 
inflatin,  which  is  intimately  associated  \ 
lobelic  acid,  which  is  combined  with  the  a 
lacrin  is  regarded  as  the  lobelate  of  lobeli 
in  addition  a  fixed  oil,  which  when  pure 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  linseed.  Tlie 
market  is  of  a  greenish  color  and  quite  ai 
lain  all  the  active  principles  of  the  drug. 

AixiED  Pij\NTS. — Red  lobelia  or  Ca 
cartlinalts,  and  blue  lolielia.  T,.  .syphilitic 
number  of  other  species  of  I.oiieJia,  are  i 
medicine.  I,«belia  n  i  cot  i  anas  folia  of  In 
mtnala  of  (he  Hawaiian  Islands  have  propi 
inllata. 

Aoi;t.TKRANrs. — Tlie  seeds  of  mullein 
arc  fonimouly  used  as  an  adulterant  of 
disttiii;iiishe<l  from  lliein  by  iiol  beiuj;  retit 
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The  largest  family  of  |ih;eiiogamous  \y 
alily  more  than  10.000  plants,  wliich  are  \ 
They  are  distin^iislied  from  all  other  ]>lai 
cence  is  a  bead  or  capitulinu  (Fig.  2%),  c 
kinds  of  flowers,  arranj^ed  on  a  common  to 
number  of  bracts,  foniiinfij  an  involucre, 
nous  and  the  fruit  is  an  aclicnc,  usually  s 
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sistent  calyx,  which  consists  of  hairs,  hristles,  teeth  or  scales, 
which  are  known  collectively  as  the  pappus  (Fig*.  294). 

The  individual  flowers  are  called  florets  (Figs.  2^}Z  to  295), 
and  may  be  hermaphrodite  or  pistillate,  monoecious,  dioecious,  or 
neutral.  Depending  upon  the  shape  of  the  corolla,  two  kinds  of 
flowers  are  recognized,  one  in  which  the  corolla  forms  a  tube, 
which  is  5-lobed  or  5-cleft,  known  as  tubular  flowers  (Fig.  293)  ; 
and  one  in  which  the  petals  are  united  into  a  short  tube,  with  an 
upper  part  that  forms  a  large,  strap-shaped,  usually  5-tootlicd 
limb,  known  as  ligulate  flowers  (Figs.  293  and  294). 

In  some  of  the  plants  of  the  Compositse  the  head  consists  of 
ligulate  flowers  only,  but  in  the  larger  number  of  plants  the  head 
is  composed  of  both  tubular  and  ligulate  flowers  or  tubular 
flowers  alone  and  accordingly  two  main  groups  or  sub-families 
are  distinguished.  The  sub-family  in  which  all  of  the  flowers  are 
lij^nlate  is  known  as  Li|Tp.iliflorae,  or  Cichoriacea?,  by  those  who 
give  the  group  the  rank  of  a  family.  This  group  includes  plants 
like  dandelion,  chicory,  lettuce,  and  Hieracium.  The  group  or 
sub-family  in  which  the  flowers  are  all  tubular  or  ligulate  on  the 
margin  only  is  known  as  the  Tubuliflorae.  When  the  head  con- 
sists only  of  tubular  flowers  it  is  called  discoid,  but  when  ligulate 
flowers  are  also  present  it  is  called  radiate.  When  the  heads 
are  radiate,  as  in  the  common  daisy,  the  tubular  flowers  are 
spoken  of  as  disk-flowers,  and  the  ligulate  flowers  as  ray-flowers. 
The  disk-flowers  are  usually  perfect,  while  the  ray-flowers  arc 
pistillate  or  neutral  (without  either  stamens  or  ])istils).  l\v  some 
systematists  the  Tubuliflora?  are  divided  into  groups  which  have 
been  given  the  rank  of  families.  This  division  is  based  especially 
on  the  characters  of  the  stamens.  In  a  small  group  represented 
by  the  ragweed  and  known  as  the  Ambrosiacese,  the  anthers,  while 
close  together  (connivent).  are  not  united,  and  the  corolla  in  the 
marginal  or  pistillate  flowers  is  reduced  to  a  short  tube  or  ring. 
In  a  large  group,  which  includes  probably  10,000  species  and 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  Composita?  proper,  the  stamens  in 
the  tubular  flowers  are  syngenesious  and  the  marginal  or  ray- 
flowers  are  distinctly  ligulate.  This  group  includes  the  daisy, 
sunflower,  golden-rod.  aster,  thistle,  and  most  of  the  plants  which 
yield  official  drugs. 
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The  Compositse  arc  characterized  by  having  inulin,  in  the 
cell-sap  of  the  parenchyma  cells,  especially  in  the  underground 
organs.  Inulin  usually  occurs  in  solution,  but  may  be  caused  to 
separate,  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  sphamtc 
aiggregates  whfch  resemble  in  structure  starch  grains,  but  the 
aggregates  are  not  enclosed  by  distinct  membrane.  I^ticiferous 
vessels  are  common  to  all  of  the  plants  of  the  Cichoriacese.  These 
vessels  occur  either  on  the  inner  face  of  the  strands  of  lq>tome  or 
are  distributed  in  the  pericycle  of  the  stems.  Schiz(^enou&  resin- 
canals  are  distributed  among  tlie  parenchyma  cells  of  the  priman- 
cortex  and  pith,  of  a  large  number  of  the  genera  of  the  Tubuli- 
florae.  Secretory  cavities  and  elongated  secretory  cells  are  also 
found  in  a  number  of  genera.  The  walls  of  the  tracheae  posses^ 
either  simple  pores  or  occasionally  scalarifomi  perforations.  The 
wood  fibers  are  marked  by  simple  pores.  The  non-glandular  hairs 
are  usually  uniseriate.  The  glandular  hairs  are  widely  distributed 
and  polymorphic.  The  stomata  arc  usually  surrounded  by  3  or 
more  epidermal  cells.  Calcium  oxalate  is  secreted  occasionally  in 
the  form  of  small  needles  or  octahedra,  and  very  rarely  in  the 
form  of  rhombohedra  or  rosette  ag}2:re^ates. 

ARNICA.— ARNICA  FLOWERS.— The  dried,  cxpamloi 
flower-lieads  of  Arnica  montana  (Fam.  Compositae ) ,  a  perennial 
herb  indij^enous  to  central  Europe,  and  f^^rowing  in  the  mountain^ 
of  Switzerland,  Asia  and  western  North  America.  On  account 
of  the  involucre  and  torus  being  injured  by  the  larva?  of  the 
insect  Trypeta  arnicivora,  these  parts  arc  removed  and  the  florct> 
alone  used. 

Description. — Sub-j^lobular  or  truncate-conical,  about  13  mm. 
in  diameter;  involucre  campanulate.  bracts  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  in  two  rows,  linear-lanceolate,  dark  e^reen.  pubescent,  gland- 
ular; torus  solid,  slipfhtly  convex,  deeply  pitted,  bristly  hairy;  ray 
or  ligulatc  florets  (Fig.  293),  fourteen  to  twenty,  about  2  cm.  in 
length,  bright  yellow,  pistillate,  corolla  3-toothed,  7-  to  12-veine(i. 
very  pubescent  and  glandular  below,  ovary  about  4  mm.  in  length, 
erect,  pubescent  and  glandular,  pappus  consisting  of  a  single  row 
of  al>out  thirty  rough  bristles:  disk  or  tubular  florets  (Fig.  2^3). 
forty  or  fifty,  about  17  mm.  in  length,  perfect,  bright  yellow. 
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corolla  5-toothed,  very  glandular  and  pubescent  below,  ovary 
about  6  mm.  in  length,  glandular  and  pubescent ;  achene  spindle- 
shaped,  dark  brown,  finely  striate,  glandular-pubescent  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  pappus  (Fig.  293)  of  white  barbed  bristles  about 
7  mm.  in  length ;  odor  distinct ;  taste  bitter  and  acrid. 

Powder. — Yellowish-brown ;  pollen  grains  spheroidal,  from 
0.025  to  0.035  mm.  in  diameter,  having  3  pores  and  a  cuticle  with 
numerous  spinose  thickenings ;  non-glandular  hairs  of  three  kinds : 
(a),  either  unicellular;  (b),  uniseriate,  5-  to  6-celled,  or  (c), 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  united  unicellular  hairs  with  numerous 
pores  on  the  dividing  wall;  glandular  hairs  of  three  kinds:   (a), 


V 


Fig.  293.  Arnica  florets:  A.  overlapping,  bristly  hairs  of  pappus;  ?>, 
ray  or  ligulate  floret ;  C,  disk  or  tubular  floret.  AC,  inferior  ovary  becoin- 
in^  in  fruit  an  achene;  PA,  pappus;  P,  corolla;  A,  anthers;  V,  style;  T, 
bihd  stigma. 

either  with  a  large  unicellular  stalk  and  unicellular  glandular 
head;  (b),  with  a  stalk  of  a  single  row  of  4  cells  and  a  1-celled 
glandular  head;  or  (c),  a  stalk  of  a  double  row  of  5  cells  and 
a  2-celled  glandidar  head ;  pappus  consisting  of  a  multicellular 
axis  with  unicellular  branches  (Fig.  293). 

Constituents. — A  bitter  crystalline  principle,  arnicin,  about 
4  per  cent. ;  and  volatile  oil  0.04  to  0.07  per  cent.,  consisting  of  a 
butyraceous  substance. 

Adulterants. — Arnica  flowers  are  not  infrequently  adulter- 
ated with  the  flowers  of  various  other  Compositae,  or  even  entirely 
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substituted  by  Aem ;  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  flowers  of 
Calendula  officinalis  (see  Calendula) ;  species  of  Inulu,  the 
achenes  of  which  are  glabrous ;  and  Tragopogon  pratensis,  the 
ligulate  florets  of  which  are  5-toothed  at  the  summit  (Fig.  294). 

ANTHEMIS.— ROMAN  OR  ENGLISH  CHAMOMILE- 
The  expanded  flower-heads  of  Anthemis  nobilis  (Fam.  Compos- 
itae),  a  perennial  herb  indigenous  to  southern  and  western  Europe 
and  cultivated  in  Belgium,  England,  France,  Germany,  Hun{ii:an- 
and  the  United  States,  and  naturalized  from  Rhode  Island  to 
Michigan  and  south  to  Delaware.  The  flowers  are  collected  from 
cultivated  plants,  and  dried  by  artificial  means,  the  principal  sup- 
plies coming  from  Belgium,  France  and  Saxony. 

Description. — Globular,  compressed,  1.5  to  2  cm.  in  diameter; 
involucre  hemispherical,  with  two  or  three  rows  of  imbricatetl, 
nearly  equal,  somewhat  elliptical,  very  pubescent  scales,  having  a 
greenish  middle  portion  and  a  yellowish  margin ;  torus  conical  or 
convex,  solid,  3  to  4  mm.  in  height,  occasionally  hollow^  and  some- 
times containing  the  larvae  of  an  insect;  chaff -scales  resembling 
the  involucral  scales,  about  2  mm.  in  length ;  ligulate  florets  nitmer- 
ous,  6  to  10  mm.  in  length,  corolla  white,  3-toothed,  4-nerveil. 
ovary  about  1  mm.  in  length,  glandular,  style  slender,  stigma  bi- 
cleft;  tubular  florets  few  or  none,  lemon-yellow,  perfect;  achenc 
ohlonjT^,  ])appus  none ;  odor  distinct ;  taste  aromatic  and  bitter. 

Inner  Stri.xturk. — Bracts  having  scattered,  somewhat  ihick- 
walled,  unicellular  hairs  and  occasional  sessile  glandular  hairs; 
])ollen  grains,  occasional,  spheroidal  about  0.030  mm.  in  diameter, 
the  cuticle  beini^  very  prickly ;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  al>oiu 
0.010  mm.  in  width  and  having  very  thick  walls ;  papilla"  of  corolla 
and  stici^ma;  small  rosette  aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate  occa- 
sionally present;  characteristic  cells  of  anther. 

Constituents. — X'olatile  oil,  which  is  bluish-green  when 
fresh,  0.8  to  1  per  cent. ;  a  bitter  crystalline  glucoside  anthemic 
acid  (see  Matricaria)  :  3.25  i>er  cent,  of  resin;  1.30  per  cent,  of 
a  bitter  crystalline  wax ;  and  tannin.  The  volatile  oil  consists  prin- 
ci])ally  of  the  isohutyl,  amyl  and  hexyl  esters  of  butyric,  angelic 
and  tiglic  acids,  and  anthemol,  an  isomer  of  camphor. 
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MATRICARIA.— WILD  OR  GERMAN  CHAMOMILE.— 
The  flower-heads  of  Matricaria  Chamomilla  (Fain.  Conipositae), 
an  annual  herb,  indigenous  to  Europe  and  western  Asia,  and 
naturalized  in  Australia  and  certain  parts  of  the  United  States, 
including  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  flower-heads  are 
collected,  when  they  are  mature  or  expanded,  from  wild  plants. 

Description. — Rounded,  conical,  3  to  10  mm.  in  breadth ; 
pechmcle  0.5  to  3.5  cm.  in  length,  nearly  glabrous;  involucre 
hemispherical,  scales  twenty  to  thirty,  imbricated,  oblanceolate,  the 
middle  portion  brownish,  margin  whitish,  i)ubescent ;  torus  ovoid, 
becoming  conical  and  hollow,  deeply  pitted,  naked,  3  to  5  mm. 
in  height,  about  1.5  mm.  in  diameter;  ray  or  ligulate  florets, 
twelve  to  eighteen,  pistillate,  about  12  mm.  in  length,  corolla  white, 
3-toothed,  4- veined ;  disk  or  tubular  flowers,  numerous,  yellowish, 
perfect,  oblong,  small,  somewhat  glandular,  about  2.5  mm.  in 
length ;  achenes  somewhat  obovoid,  about  0.5  mm.  in  length ; 
faintly  3-  to  5-riblx:d;  pappus  none,  or  forming  a  membranous 
crown;  odor  distinct;  taste  aromatic  and  bitter. 

Inner  Structure. — Pollen  grains  numerous,  from  0.01  S  to 
0.025  mm.  in  diameter,  nearly  spheroidal  or  triangular  from  the 
3  pores,  the  cuticle  being  very  prickly;  fragments  of  corolla  with 
sessile,  8-celled  glandular  hairs ;  characteristic  cells  of  anther ; 
stigma  with  papillae;  cells  of  achenes  having  scalariform  perfora- 
tions in  the  walls ;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  of  involncral  scales. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil,  about  0.25  per  cent,  of  a  viscid 
consistency  and  an  intense  blue  color.  The  color  is  due  to  azulene, 
a  similar  princi])le  being  present  in  the  volatile  oils  derived  from 
Absinthium,  Achillea  (yarrow),  Sumbul  and  \'alerian.  The 
flowers  are  also  said  to  contain  a  bitter  princii)le  antbeniic  acid, 
which  forms  colorless,  silky  needles  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  anthemidin,  which  separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in 
the  form  of  a  tasteless  crystalline  compound.  Malic  acid  and 
tannin  are  also  present  in  the  drug.  The  oil  when  distilled  from 
the  involucre  soon  changes  to  yellow,  finally  becoming  brown ; 
while  the  oil  from  the  flowers  alone  retains  its  deep-blue  color 
even  when  exposed  to  light  for  some  weeks. 

Adulterants. — In  Anthemis  arvensis  the  receptacle  is  solid 
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Fi<  294  H  wir*  nf  (lie  foil  wnifi  L<.nip,.sita  A  H.  Imila  HeU- 
mum:  I  Ldrtlnmiis  linil<ini\  1  I  Tar-i\acuin  nffiaiiair  M,  TusMlaRi- 
Farfara  N  ')  talcmhila  <>fficinali\  1'  S  Tragopogim  pratrnsis;  T, 
Tagetes  Icnui  folia 

A.  Ii^ulatc  and  tubular  Aorcts  of  Inula  Hdcnium  H  untied  anllicr< 
of  same  showing  hairs  (h)  on  the  filaments  C  hairs  of  filaments  magni- 
fied; U  portion  of  barbed  hair  of  pappus  E,  akene  F  double  hairs  <>( 
akcne;  G  cells  of  epidermis  of  akcuc  containing  prisms  of  calcium 
oxalate  about  0025  mm   in  lent;th    K   pollen  grains     I    tubular  floret 
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and  conical  and  the  involucral  scales  are  lanceolate.  In  Antheniis 
Cotula  the  penduncles  arc  slightly  pubescent  and  the  ligulate 
flowers  neutral. 

Literature. — Meyer,  Wissenschaftliche  Drogenkunde,  Vol. 
11.,  p.  299;  also  Kraemer's  Applied  and  Economic  Botany,  p.  396. 

CALENDULA.— MARIGOLD.— The  ligulate  florets  of  Cal- 
endula officinalis  (Fam.  Compositae),  an  annual  herb  indigenous 
to  southern  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  widely  cultivated  as  a 
garden  plant.  The  flowers  are  collected  when  fully  expanded, 
and  then  dried. 

Description. — Florets  usuallv  without  the  ovarv ;  corolla 
bright  yellow,  15  to  25  mm.  in  length,  1-  to  3-toothe(I,  4-  or  5- 
veined,  margin  nearly  entire,  tube  sometimes  inclosing  the  remains 
of  a  filiform  style  and  bifid  stigma,  pubescent  on  the  outer  sur- 
face; ovary  oblong,  about  0.5  mm.  in  length,  pubescent;  odor 
distinct;  taste  faintly  saline,  slightly  bitter. 

Powder. — (Figs.  44  and  294).  Bright  yellow;  e])i(lermal 
cells  narrow,  elongated,  having  sinuous  walls,  numerous  oily 
globules  and  irregular  chromo])lastids ;  jiollcn  grains  spheroidal 
about  0.(U0  mm.  in  diameter,  having  3  ])ores  and  the  cuticle  being 
s[)inose ;  non-glandular  hairs  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  cells 
having  a  1-  or  2-celled  summit ;  calcium  oxalate  in  rosette-aggre- 
gate crystals  about  0.040  mm.  in  diameter.  On  adding  the 
powder  to  water  the  latter  becomes  a  pale  straw-color. 

Constituents. — Volatile  oil ;  an  amorphous  bitter  principle ; 
a  gummy  substance,  calendulin,  which  forms  with  water  a  trans- 
parent mucilage  that  is  not  precipitated  by  tannin;  and  resin. 

Allied  Plants. — The  florets  of  various  Composita?  are  some- 
times admixed  with  or  substituted  for  Calendula,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  together  with  their  principal  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics   (Fig.  294).     The  ligulate  corolla  of 

of  safflower  (Carthamus  tinctorius).  J,  ligulate  floret  of  dandelion 
(Taraxacum  officinale)  ;  K,  one  of  the  akencs  showing  spreading  pappus 
on  long  stalk  which  develops  after  fertilization;  L,  hairs  of  corolla. 
M,  ligulate  floret  of  coltsfoot  (Tussilago  Farfara).  N,  ligulate  floret  of 
marigold  (Calendula  ofliicinalis)  ;  O,  one  of  the  hairs  of  corolla.  P, 
pappus  of  yellow  goat's-beard  (Tragopogon  pratensis)  ;  R,  one  of  the 
long  slender  hairs  in  the  pappus ;  S,  hair  from  akene.  T.  two  double 
hairs  from  akene  of  Tagetes  tenuifolia.  c,  corolla ;  t,  stigma ;  s,  stamens ; 
p,  pappus. 
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Taraxacum  officinale  is  5-toothed ;  the  ligulate  corolla  of  Arnica 
montana  is  7-  to  12-veined ;  the  ligulate  corolla  of  Tussilago  Far- 
fara  is  linear,  about  13  mm.  in  length  and  about  0.3  mm.  in 
breadth,  summit  acute,  entire;  and  the  ray  florets  of  Tagetcs 
patula  are  somewhat  spatulate,  about  20  mm.  in  length  and  10  mm. 
in  width,  sometimes  marked  with  darker  stripes,  and  have  undu- 
late margins. 

SANTONIC  A.— LEVANT  WORM  SEED.— The  flower- 
heads  of  Artemisia  Cina  (Fam.  Composite),  a  small  shrub  in- 
digenous to  the  deserts  in  Russian  Turkestan.  In  recent  years 
the  Russian  Government  has  divided  the  region  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Kara-tau,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  river  Syr  Darja,  into  5  districts,  and  leased  the  right  of 
collection  for  1  year  to  the  hiy^hest  bidder  in  public  auction.  The 
flower-heads  are  collected  in  July  and  August  before  they  expand, 
and  carefully  dried  and  preserved.  If  the  flower-head?  are  unex- 
panded  and  quickly  dried  they  will  yield  over  3  |>er  cent,  of 
santonin,  just  so  soon  as  the  flower  matures,  however,  there  is 
a  rapid  disappearance  of  the  anthelmintic  principle. 

Description. — Oblong  or  ellipsoidal,  2  to  4  mm.  in  Icnj^th.  1 
to  1.5  mm.  in  diameter;  involucre  ovoid,  consisting  of  twelve  to 
eighteen  closely  imbricated,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  t^landular. 
somewhat  shiny  bracts,  about  2  mm.  in  length,  with  a  yellowish- 
green  or  greenish-brown  middle  portion  and  whitish  mari:in: 
torus  flat,  naked,  with  three  to  six  uneximnded.  ]>erfcct  tuhnlar 
flowers  about  1.5  nun.  in  length  and  completely  inclosed  ])y  the 
upper  bracts;  ovary  oblong;  ])a|)pus  wanting;  o<lor  distinct: 
taste  aromatic. 

Inner  Stki'ctitre. — See  I^'ig.  295. 

Powder. — Light  brown;  |ollen  grains  spheroidal  from  <MM5 
to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter,  nearly  smcxUh  and  having  3  ]K>rc<: 
glandular  hairs  of  two  kinds,  either  with  1  or  2  short  cells  or  w  illi 
2  to  3  pairs  of  cells.  If  a  few  c.c.  of  an  alcoholic  (95  per  cent. ) 
extract  of  santonica  is  heated  with  a  few  drops  of  ptna^Mum 
hydrate  solution,  a  reddish  color  is  produced. 

Constituents. — A  crystalline  neutral  principle,  santonin, 
which  occurs  to  the  extent  of  2  to  3.5  per  cent,  just  before  the 
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expansion  of  the  flowers ;  volatile  oil  aliout  2  per  cent.,  consisting 
chiefly  of  cincol.  some  terpineol.  teriiinene  and  inactive  pinene; 
■  cn'stnllinc  principle  artcmisin,  wliicli  is  apparently  fixy^aiMoniii; 


Fig.  295.  Sanlonica:  .\.  transverse  section  of  the  wall  of  ihe 
ovary;  E.  E',  e,  epidermal  cells;  g,  trachc.-e,  ».  leptomc.  B,  longiwdinal 
section  through  a  ftuwcr  bud  showing  involucre  (H);  C,  stamen;  D. 
glanUular  hair  of  a  Imd-scak ;  £.  tilandular  hair  as  viewed  trom  above; 
F,  style;  G.  traiiavcrse  section  of  the  wall  of  the  ovnry  showing  traches 
(g.  g')  ami  conducting  cells  traversed  liy  pollen  lube  (1);  H.  pollen 
grain;  J,  flower  bud  showing  ovary  (f)  ;  K,  expanded  flower  showiiiK 
■'").— After  Meyer. 


anil  a  resin.  ,'>anionin  crystallizes  in  rhombic  [iri.'ims.  becoming' 
yellow. un  cxiiosnrc  lo  li.ijlit ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  waler.  spar- 
ingly solnblf  in  alcobol;  and  colored  red  by  alcnbnlic  sohitions 
of  the  alkalies. 
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Allied  Plant. — Artemisia  gallica,  a  plant  abundant  in  I'rance. 
contains  santonin  and  about  1  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil. 

Adulterants. — A  santonin- free  santonica  has  l>een  recently 
found  in  tlie  markets  of  luirope  and  this  country. — Knz.,  Apoih. 
Zeit.,  1913,  p.  514;  LaWall,  Jour.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1913,  p.  596. 

PYRETHRl  MX)RKS.— INSECT  FLOWERS,  PULVIS 
INSECTICIDUS  OR  INSECT  POWDER.— The  unexpandc<l or 
])artly  expanded  flower  heads  of  Chrysanthemum  cinerariifoliuni 
and  C.  roseum  or  C.  Ma^rschallii  (Fani.  Compositae),  perennial 
herbs  (Mt^.  296),  resembling  in  habit  the  common  white  or  field 
daisy  (C.  Leucanthemum).  The  Dalmatian  insect  powder  is 
obtained  from  C.  cinerariifoliuni,  a  perennial  herb  indigenous  to 
Dalmatia  and  Herzegovina,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  as  well  as 
in  northern  Africa,  New  York  and  California.  The  Persian 
insect  flowers  are  derived  from  C.  roseum  and  C.  Marschallii, 
perennial  herl>s  {:^rowing  in  the  Caucasus  ref>^ions,  Armenia  antl 
nortbern  Persia.  Tlie  flowers,  from  2  to  6  year  old  plants,  are 
collected.  Tbe  stems  are  cut,  the  flower  heads  being  torn  off 
by  a  combini^^  macbine,  carefully  dried  and  preserved.  The  finest 
and  most  ])(nvcrful  insect  ])()W(ier  is  obtained  from  the  closed  or 
only  partly  expanded  flowers,  providing  they  are  pro[)erly  drie^l 
and  preserved. 

Dalmatian  Flowhhs. — Heads  lienns])herical,  about  12  mm 
in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  short,  rounded,  conical  torus  or 
receptacle;  a  straw-colored  involucre,  consisting  of  2  or  3  seric'^ 
of  scales:  numerous,  yellow,  tubular  flowers;  and  a  circle  of 
cream-colored  ray  flowers.  Involncral  scales  of  2  kinds:  (a'L 
the  outer  being  lanceolate,  having  a  pronounced  keel,  somewhat 
hairv  ami  of  a  light  brown  color  on  the  outer  surface,  and  .smooth. 
shiny  and  of  a  straw-yellow  color  on  the  inner  surface ;  i  b ),  inner 
scales  sj)atulate,  nnich  longer  than  the  outer  scales  and  having  a 
white  membranous  margin.  Torus  or  receptacle,  broadly  conical  ur 
somewhat  flattened  and  rounded,  grayish-yellow,  and  somewhat 
roughened  from  the  scars  of  the  tubular  florets.  Ray-fl<»ret< 
ligulate,  ])istillate,  the  corolla  varying  in  length  from  1  to  2  cm., 
havintr  about  15  delicate  veins  and  3  short,  obtuse  or  roundeil 
teeth,  the  middle  tooth  often  being  much  smaller  than  the  other 
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two.    Disk-florets,  lubular,  altout  6  mm.  in  length,  perfect,  havini, 
a  5-lobe(i,  yellow  corolla,  aiioul  1.5  mm.  in  length  ami  borne  oi 
the  ovary,  the  hltcr  he'nv^  5-rihlicrl.  l1ic  pappus  forming.;  a  shnri 

: 
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FiC.  296.      A  p.-rliMi.  of  .i  p]..\   ..f  (■lirM^^inlhtmuTi.  ilncr:iriif..Hi.i.i.  ill. 
rtowcrs.    whicli    somewhat    resemble    the    rommoii    while    or    field    daisy 
furnish  the  Dalmatian  insect  puwJcr,— After  Newcomb. 

oothed  crown.     Stems  either  wanting  or  attaining  a  length  of  .' 
cm.  anil  having  a  diameter  of  1  mm. ;  cylindrical,  grayish-  or  yel- 
owish-green,  pubescent  and  having  9  lo  12  prominent  ribs. 

k 

J 
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Persian  Flowers. — Heads  flattened  ti 
mm.  in  diameter,  and  resembling  the  Dalti 
iiivoliicral  scales  are  greenish- brown  having 
branous  margin ;  the  ray  florets  are  reddis 
purple  attaining  a  length  of  IS  mm.,  beir 
unequally  blunt,  3-tootlied  and  having  7  veil 
lar,  yellow,  the  corolla  scarcely  longer  tha 
striate  ovary,  the  latter  having  a  membranoi 

I'nwi>F.H.— (I-'ig.  297).  Dalmatian  pow 
brown;  Persian  powder,  light  brown;  frag 
corolla  and  flower  stalk  contain  brownish  n 
the  contents  of  which  are  soluble  in  hot  alcol 
u]K>n  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  potassiii 
fades  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  acetic 
upon  the  addition  of  either  sulphuric  acid  i 
the  contents  are  colored  yellowish-green 
brownish -black.  Nitric  acid  produces  a  y« 
The  addition  of  ferric  chloride  to  the  powdt 
fragments  greenish -black.  Outer  epiderm 
voliKTal  scales  consist  of  (a),  polygonal  eel 
ciiticic  ;  111),  numerous  T-hairs  consisting  of 
horii^ontal  needle-shaped  unicclbdar  summit : 
lar  hairs,  having  a  2-  to  ,S-cellcd  secreting  1 
l)islil  show  clnb-shai.ed.  sessile,  glandular  li: 
calcium  o.salalc :  and  brownish-rcsin  canals, 
show  elongated  outer  epidermal  cell-;.  Iiavit 
and  a  few  stomata,  (he  latter  being  <nrriiun( 
panying  cells.  Inner  e|iidermal  cells  of  ihi 
pai)ill;e.  (iie  walls  on  surface  view  polygt 
the  i>apill;c  aii])earing  as  irregular  circular 
wiiicli  radiate  tiie  ciuicular  folds  or  striat 
hmidles  of  ibc  scales  sb.nv  b-iiitied  scleren 
iibcrs.  J'"r;igt)ieuls  of  acheue  shmv  colorles- 
pericarp  and  rectangular,  thick-walled,  porui 
tied  cells  of  the  seed-coal,  also  a  long,  hrowr 
ing  througlioiil  the  entire  length  of  acheue. 

OiN-sTiTiENTS. — Insect  flowers  contain 
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per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  the  Persian  flowers  containing  the 
larger  proportion,  and  the  amount  decreasing  with  the  maturing 
j[thc  flowers.    They  also  contain  Ivvo  resins,  varvinjj  fmni  4  to  7 


Fic.  297.  Flurcs  Pjrothri  (Insect  flowers)  :  sc.  stone  cells;  cp,  upper 
epidermis  of  a  bract;  h,  h,  non-glandular  hairs  o{  bracts;  ept.  papilla:  on 
the  upper  surface  of  liic  ligiilate  corolla ;  St,  St',  Iciose  parcnchytna  of  the 
lijliilale  corolla;  g,  a  trachea  of  a  bract  with  annular  thickening:  S,  tooth 
of  a.  tiilmlar  florel,  some  of  the  cells  of  which  contain  rosette  aggregates 
uf  calcium  oxalate ;  ep',  epidermis  of  the  under  surface  of  a  Ugulale 
cornlla;  P,  section  of  pappus  showing  some  of  the  lignifieil  cells,  some  of 
which  contaia  monodinic  prisms  as  shown  at  rh ;  pa,  parenchyma  of  a 
hraci;  Fr.  somewhat  thickened,  porous  cells  of  the  pericarp  of  the  achcnes; 
D,  glanilular  hairs  found  on  the  wall  of  the  ovary;  po,  pollen  grains:  iep. 
celts  of  the  involucre  between  the  bracts. — Afler  Hanausck. 


per  cent,,  the  larger  amount  being  fouml  in  the  Dalmatian  flow- 
ers; a  small  (juantity  of  a  glncoside  and  a  volatile  acid. 

The  toxic  principle  is   Pyrethron,  an  amber-yellow,  syrupy 
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substance  which  is  the  e^ter  of  certain  unid«ntilied  acids,  and  on 
saponi6cation  yields  the  alcohol  pyrethrol  which  crystallins  in 
fine  needles.  The  acids  combined  in  the  ester  pyretliron  rk>  nol 
give  crystalline  salts. 

Adulteration. — The  flowers  of  one  or  more  of  the  Com- 
posite are  substituted  for  or  admixed  with  the  genuine  in«d 
flowers.  Oi  these  the  folluwing  may  lie  nientioiml :  Comnwo 
field  or  ox-eye  daisy  (Chrysaiitheiiimii  I.eucantheinuni ) ;  anil  the 
yellow  imniortelle  or  evertasliiijt  (  Helichrysiiin  arcnariumK  It 
is  stated  that  sometimes  the  entire  stems  with  leaves  are  groiiiul 
up  with  tlie  flowers.  Powdered  insect  flowers  which  arc  l>r^ 
yellow  in  color  have  usually  added  to  them  powdered  nircuma  w 
chrome  yellow  (diromate  of  lead). 

LiTEKATURB. — Hanausek  and  Wtnton,  The  Micraaropy  of 
Technical  Products,  p.  310. 

GRINDELIA.— The  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Grindelia 
squarrosa,  G.  camporum  and  li.  ctnietfoHa  ( l-ain.  Compositx^, 
perennial  herb  of  western  North  America.  Griti<lclia  robiistx. 
or  gum  plant  growing  on  the  borders  of  California  and  Mexit-o 
and  extending  to  Minnesota  iind  in  Hrilish  America  fn>in  Mani- 
toba to  the  Saskatchewan ;  Grindelia  camporum,  the  common  gum 
plant  of  California,  is  found  extensively  in  the  western  and  cen- 
tral portion  of  California;  Grindelia  cuneifolia  and  its  variftv 
jralugosa  is  indigenous  to  the  marshes  of  upper  California.  Grin- 
delia is  collected  in  early  summer,  when  the  leaves  and  flowerii^ 
lops  are  covered  with  a  resinous  exudation,  aixl  dried. 

Grindelia  squarkosa. — Stem  cylindrical,  lemon-yellow  or 
rose-colored,  2  to  3  mm.  in  diameter,  longitudinally  wrinkled, 
glandular-hairy,  nearly  glabrous,  resinous ;  intemodes  8  to  35  mni. 
in  length.  Leaves  oblong  or  linear-lanceolate,  from  1  to  5  cm.  in 
length ;  summit  acute ;  base  sessile  or  amplexicaul ;  margin  entire 
or  spinosely  toothed ;  upper  surface  light  green  or  yellowish-green. 
covered  with  resin  and  with  occasional  black  disks  of  a  spedes  of 
Puccinia;  under  surface  grayish-green,  somewhat  resinous;  tex- 
ture somewhat  coriaceous,  brittle  when  dry.  Heads  many-flow- 
ered, tnmcate-conical  or  depressed  urceolate,  about  1  to  2  cm.  in 
diameter,    with    numerous    lanceolate-acuminate,    imbricate  awl 
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resinous  invohicral  bracls  having  more  or  less   recurved   tips; 
Innis  tint,  deeply  pitted;  ray-flowers  hrowtiish-yellow  and   pis- 

lilliik';  iitliitl^,,-  fl.iwcrs  yL'l1..wisli-hrnu.i.pt-rff.-t.    Adieno- *lii;litly 


allowing  The  oUlunt;,  shurply  serrate,  sessile  tcavrs;  ntiil  the  lirads.  i 
posed  of  numerous  imliriciilctl,  squarrosely  tipped  or  spreiidinK  scales,  ilir 
yelluw,  liifulate.  ray  florets  din-cteil  upwurils.  and  ilir  I'riiirul  cone  of 
numerous  tubular  florets— From  Bullttiii  214,  Ritreau  >>r  riiinl  tndii^try. 
S.  iJcpartmrni  of  AKriculiurt-. 


^^.  S. 

^Hrvt 


'ed,  4-anglcd,  about  3  mm.  in  ]enj;lli,  conimoidy  (Iml  mil 
itways)  corky- thickened  and  having  a  hroad  Iruncate  suniinil. 
those  toward  the  center  narrower  and  lliinncr  walled  and  wiili 
smaller  areola;  odor,  aronialic;  taste  aromatic  and  biller. 


h, 
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Grindelia  Camporum. — The  leaves  are  broadly  oblong  or 
spatulate  and  shorter  than  those  of  G.  squarrosa ;  the  achenes  are 
(Hstinctly  crescent-shaped  and  bi-auriculate  at  the  summit. 

Grindeua  cuneifolia. — The  leaves  are  cuneate-oblong,  from 
2  to  10  cm.  in  length,  having  a  very  distinct  midrib  and  a  sheath- 
ing amplexicaul  base.  They  are  also  less  coriaceous  and  of  a 
dark  green  or  greenish-brown  color.  The  stigmas  are  very  lonj^. 
acute  and  pubescent  and  the  achenes  are  bi-auriculate. 

Inner  Structure. — See  Fig.  298. 

Powder. — Light  greenish-brown  or  yellowish-brown  ;  esjH:- 
cially  characteristic  are  the  groups  of  broadly  elliptical  stoniata, 
about  0.035  mm.  in  length,  having  wide  pores,  which  project 
above  the  leaf  surface;  and  the  depressed,  multicellular,  glan<l- 
ular  hairs,  having  an  irregular,  ellipsoidal  summit,  about  0.O»5 
mm.  in  diameter;  cells  of  mesophyll  spheroidal,  filled  with 
large  chloro])lasts,  and  about  0.010  mm.  in  diameter;  large, 
somewhat  elongated,  thick-walle<l,  colorless  cells  of  water 
storage  tissue;  mounts  in  glycerin  usually  show  the  preci])- 
itation  of  a  granular  resinous  mass,  and  acicular  or  narro\x- 
rod-shaped  crystals;  pollen  grains,  spheroidal,  about  0.035  nun.  in 
diameter,  having  3  pores  and  a  spinose  cuticle;  stem  fra.^nuMU^ 
showini^  tracheae  having  annular  and  spiral  thickenini^s  and  sim- 
ple or  bordered  pores,  associated  with  luinierous  narrow,  ^tron^ls 
li<^nilied  wood  fibers;  i)ith  cells  more  or  less  tabular  and  contain- 
ing a  layer  of  i)rotoplasm  in  which  are  embedded  numerous 
spheroidal  i^ranules. 

CoNSTiTiKNTS. — Rcsiuous  substauccs  amounting  to  about  21 
per  cent.,  including  a  soft  greenish  resin  soluble  in  petroleum 
ether,  a  dark  colored  resin  soluble  in  ether  an<l  a  dark  colored, 
amorphous  resin  soluble  in  alcohol ;  a  kevorotatory  suj^ar  l-j^lu- 
cose ;  tannin  1.5  per  cent.;  a  volatile  oil  having  the  characteri>tiv- 
odor  of  the  drug;  and  about  (S  [)er  cent,  of  ash.  The  drug  has 
also  been  reported  to  contain  two  ghicosides,  O.S  per  cent.  ( <  i. 
scpiarrosa)  to  2  per  cent.  ((i.  robusta),  somewhat  resembling 
tlie  saponins  in  (|uillaja  and  senega;  and  a  bitter  crystalline  alka- 
loid, grindeline. 

Amjki)  Plant.s. — ( )ther  s])ecies  of  (Irindclia  growing  in   the 
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Fic.  299.  Griiidclia  stiuarrusa;  A.  transverse  section  i)f  a  [inrtU.n  uf 
the  stem.  shuwiiiK  a  large  resin  canal  bordering  on  the  endodermis  (Knd). 
It.  transverse  section  of  a  purlion  of  a  leaf  showing  the  ciiiderinal  cells 
(Ep),  and  a  larsc  sessile  glandular  hair,  in  the  depressed  epidermal 
layer.  C.  surface  view  of  a  glandular  hair,  situated  in  a  wide  cavity  of 
the  epidermis.  D,  surface  view  of  the  epidermal  cells  from  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  leaf,  showing  a  small  Kruup  of  stomaia.  K.  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  dorsal  layers  of  (he  leaf,  showing  the  epidermal  cells  (Ep). 
having  thick  outer  walls  and  2  of  the  stomata;  palisade  cells  (P)  ;  and 
part  of  the  water-storage  tissue  (A).  F.  transverse  section  of  part  of  a 
midrib  of  the  leaf;  Coll,  coUenchvma;  B,  a  resin  canal;  St,  the  stereo- 
matic  pericydc,— After  Hohn.  Merck's  Report,   1910,  p.  310. 
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western  United  States  and  Mexico  are  similarly  employed,  as  ( i. 
hirsutula,  the  stems  of  which  are  purplish-red  and  pubescent;  and 
G.  glutinosa,  in  which  the  leaves  are  glabrous,  rounded  at  the 
summit,  the  pappus  being  5-  to  8-to6thed. 

Literature. — Perredes,  Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.,  1906,  p.  370;  Power 
and  Tutin,  Ibid.,  1905,  p.  192,  and  1907,  p.  337. 

EUPATORIUM.— BONESET.— The  leaves  and  floweriuK 
tops  of  Eupatorium  perfoliatum  (l^'am.  Composita;),  a  perennial 
herb  ( I'^ig.  300)  indigenous  to  eastern  and  central  North  America. 
Boneset  is  collected  in  July  and  August  and  dried. 

Description. — Usually   in   more   or  less  broken    fras^nents. 
Stem  cylindrical,  somewhat  quadrangular,  flattened,  about  3  nmi. 
in  diameter,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  tomentose;  intemodes  5  to 
8  cm.  in  length.     Leaves  lanceolate,  opposite,   10  to  20  cm.   in 
length,  2  to  4  cm.  in  breadth;  summit  acuminate;  base  connate- 
perfoliate;   margin   crenatc-scrrate ;   upper   surface   dark   green, 
midrib  and  veins  (lej)resse(l,  reticulate,  glabrous,  except  near  the 
margin;    under    surface   yellowish-    or   brownish-green,    midrib 
])romincnt,  reticulate,  very  tomentose,  with  glistening  yellow  resin 
masses.      Mowers   in    lari^c   cyniose   panicles;   heads    10-    to    15- 
flowcrcd,  al)()Ul  5  mm.  in  length,  torus  Hat;  involucre  li.t^lu  green, 
oblong,    the    scales    imbricate,    linear-lanceolate,    hairy :     corolla 
.^-toothed,  wliitisb  ;  anthers  ])urplish,  included;  style  deeply  cleft, 
much  exserted.     .\cbenes  ^-angled,  pa[)i)us  consisting  of  a  single 
r(jw  of  about  twenty  rough  bristles;  odor  aromatic:  taste  hitter. 

IxNKK  Si  KrcrrKi:. —  In  the  leaves,  the  ei)i(lermal  cells  are 
undulate,  especially  on  the  dorsal  surface,  the  stomala  heini^ 
slightly  raised  above  tbe  adjoining  epidermis  and  without  sub- 
sidiary cells;  the  non-glandiilar  hairs  are  of  2  kinds:  (a),  uni- 
scriate  and  tiliform ;  (b),  uniseriate.  thick-walled.  poiiUed  an<l 
more  or  less  curved  ;  glandidar  hairs  short,  and  cai>itate  ;  the  mid- 
vein  is  composed  of  3  separate  niestome  strands,  surrounded  b\ 
large  tbin-walled  water-storage  tissue.  Resin  canals  are  forme«l 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  endoderniis  in  both  the  stem  and  leaves. 

PovvDKK. — Dark  green ;  non-glandular  hairs  2-  to  8-cellc«I, 
thin-walled,  finely  striate,  (a)  having  an  acute  end  cell  and  ih) 
having  a  rounded  summit ;  glandular  hairs  either  6-  to  8-celled  in 
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a  double  row,  and  with  a  2-celled  glandular  head,  or  short-stalked 
and  with  a  4-  to  12-celled  glandular  head;  pollen  grains  ellip- 
soidal. 0.010  to  0.020  mm.  in  diameter  and  with  nwmeroiis  ccntri- 
fnigal  projections ;  pap]ius  occurrini;  as  a  muHict'llnlar  axis  almnl 
ri.0.10   mm.    in    diameter    ; 


with   short,   unicellidar.   alternate 


I.  I.  Kuiial.iriiim  I.I.- 
'■  and  cyniDst-paiiiculatt 
/eriicillatc,  jictiolatc  leaves, 


ill  uiipusiic.  ci>iiimtt-|iiTfuliaii 
>.    2.  Eupatiirium    (lurputeiin 
larRe  Icrminai  panicle  of  flowers. 


branches;  tracheae  spiral,  annidar,  or  whh  hnrilercd  pores;  sdcr- 
cnchymatous  fibers  ihin-walleil,  iKin-lignifK-d,  baviiiR  fi-w.  siinple. 
ohli(|iie  pores. 

CiiNSTiTUENTS. — Volatile  oil;  a  bitter,  crystalline  gliicosicle 
eiipalorin ;  resin;  a  crystalline  wax;  a  glucosidal  coloring  prin- 
ciple relaled  to  tannin  Inil  crystallizing  in  small  yellow  needles. 
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and  giving  an  orange-red  precipitate  wit! 
a  glucosidal  tannin,  which  is  colored  t 
chloride  and  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  wii 
gallic  acid ;  ash  7.5  to  9.9  per  cent. 

Allied  Plants. — Purjilc  honesct  or 
toriiim  p;iq)iiri;nn] ) ,  a  cornmun  herh  ( Fi, 
in  eastern  and  ecniral  North  America,  is 
ohlong-Ianccolate  leaves,  3  to  6  in  a  whor 
flowers  in  dense  corymbs.  I'lirfile  lnmese 
0,07  per  cent. :  a  yellow  cry.stallinc  princin 
what  resembles  quercitrin;  resin.  0.25  pet 
1.82  per  cent.;  and  ash,  14  per  cent.  [> 
ceum),  a  perennial  herl),  with  alternati:, 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  which  is  common 
yields  a  volatile  oil  which  contains  consit 

Tile  root  of  l-^ipatorinm  i>crfoliatnn 
lent.  of  innlin. 

I.iTRK.MiiRF..— Holm,  Merck's  Report 

ABSINTHIUM,— COMMON  WO] 
.SINTII. — The  leaves  and  flowering  loj 
tliiuni  (Fam.  Composite),  a  shrubby,  per 
vva^le  places  in  the  northern  United  StE 
cnltivated  in  Euro[)e.  northern  Africa, 
Nebraska  and  Wisconsin.  The  volatile  c 
ration  of  the  French  Absinthe.  The  lea 
are  gathered  dnrtng  the  summer  or  early 
preserved. 

DiiscHii'TiriN. — Leaves  from  5  to  12  c 
nately  rlivided,  the  lol)es  Iwing  ohovate 
toothed,  the  lower  being  long  petiolate; 
ht-mi spherical  or  ovoid  and  arranged  in 
scales  being  in  2  series,  the  inner  linear  a 
margins,  the  tlorets  are  all  tnbiilar,  the  out 
neutral.     The  herb  is  aromatic  and  very 

Inner  Stricture. — Non-glandular  1 
nnicellular,  very  long;  (b),  T-hairs  consi 
slalk,  bearing  a  single  horizontal  cell  at 
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hairs  having  a  1-  or  2-cellecl  stalk,  and  a  glandular  summit  con- 
sisting of  4  to  8  cells ;  iwllen  grains  spheroidal,  about  0.030  mm. 
in  diameter,  nearly  smooth,  and  having  3  pores;  calcium  oxalate 
in  rosette  aggregates  about  0.010  mm.  in  diameter ;  tracheae  either 
spiral  or  having  simple  pores,  associated  with  slightly  thickened, 
lignified,  porous  libriform. 

Constituents. — The  fresh  drug  contains  about  0.5  per  cent, 
of  a  volatile  oil  which  is  of  a  dark  green  or  blue  color,  has  a 
bitter,  persistent  taste  but  not  the  pleasant  odor  of  the  plant,  and 
consists  of  d-thujone  (absinthol),  thujyl  alcohol,  free  and  com- 
bined with  acetic,  isovalerianic  and  palmitic  acids,  pbellandrcne 
and  cadinene.  The  other  constituents  of  the  drug  include  a 
bitter  glucosidal  principle,  absinthiin,  which  forms  white  prisms 
and  yields  on  hydrolysis  a  volatile  oil ;  a  resin ;  starch ;  tannin ; 
succinic  acid,  potassium  succinate,  and  about  7  per  cent,  of  ash. 

ACHILLEA.— YARROW  OR  MILFOIL.— The  leaves  and 
flowering  tops  of  Achillea  Millefolium  (Fam.  Compositie),  a  com- 
mon roadside  weed  (Fig.  301),  naturalized  from  iuiropc  and 
Asia,  and  contains  about  0.1  per  cent,  of  a  dark  blue  volatile  oil 
with  a  strongly  aromatic  odor  and  a  small  amount  of  a  bitter 
alkaloid,  achilleine.  The  roots  of  yarrow,  on  the  other  hand, 
vield  a  volatile  oil  with  a  valerian-like  odor. 

w 

Achillea  nobilis  of  Euroi)e  contains  an  oil  resembling  that  of 
yarrow,  but  it  is  of  finer  quality  and  has  a  s])ice-like  taste. 
Achillea  moschata,  an  alpine  plant  of  luiro])e,  yields  three  alka- 
loids and  a  volatile  oil  containing  cineol,  and  is  used  in  Italy  in 
the  preparation  of  the  licjuor,  **Ks])rit  d'  Iva."  Achillea  tanaccti- 
folia  yields  a  blue  volatile  oil  having  the  odor  of  tansy. 

TANACETUM. — TAXSV. — The  leaves  and  flowerinj^  tops  of 
Tanacetum  vulgare  (Fam.  Coniposita?),  a  perennial  aromatic  herb 
(Fig.  302),  indigenous  to  Europe,  extensively  cultivated  and 
naturalized  in  the  United  States.  The  leaves  are  large  and  pin- 
nately  divided,  and  the  flowers,  both  tubular  and  ligulate,  arc 
yellow,  the  heads  being  in  terminal  corymbs. 

The  powder  is  yellowish-green ;  non-glandular  hairs  few,  4-  to 
5-celled,  about  0.150  mm.  in  length,  the  individual  cells  being 
somewhat  oblong  and  with  yellowish-brown  contents :  glandular 


\-u..  M>].     Aeliillta  Milli.-[i.liiim :    Cummun  yarrn».      ',   i,rs    ,. 
Iiard)'  wci^d,  iivrii-stiii^  uloiig  ruaiUult-^  and  waste  jibccs   »li>ii  iiu 
oilier   vc^claliiin   is   ikaCroyi'ii.     Alllioueh   nol   tluwcriiis    until    Jiiiie   Ihr 
leaves  iire  itraong  the  fir&t  lo  emerge  front  thi^  ground  i»  Ote  carl;  tpnnii. 
Stems  simple,  occasionally  branched  above ;  leaves  lanceolate  in  untliiK. 
pi nnately- dissected ;  flowers  wliitc  to  crimsnn.  in  cotnpDund.  flat-li 
corymbs.     The  generic  name  alludes  to  the  supposition  that   Acliilles  J 
covered   the   virtues  of   the   plant,   and   the   speciiic   name  alludci   toj 
'sions  of  the  leaf. — After  Brown. 
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liairs  un  ;n-lieiics  willi  short  slalk  ami  larEje.  elliiisoitlal  head ;  in- 
^oliKTal  liracts  wilh  a   row   of  Iransiiaront  niariiinal   cells  aitd 


Fit.  302-  Braiii-li  of  Tansy  (Tanaetlum  vulgare)  sli.,winB  closely 
ultifrnating.  deeply  plnnalilid  or  pinnatcly  divided  leaves,  the  divisions 
being  linear,  oblong  and  variously  lobed  and  incised. 

central  portion  with  narrow,  thick-walled,  librifomi  cells  having 
numerons  simple  pores;  pollen  grains  spheroitlal.  thick-walled  and 


u 
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erous  spinose,  centrifugal  projections;  narrnw  traclKsr 
e  scalari form  ami  reticulate  perforations  or  bonlcrcd  por»; 
L  ichymatous  fibers  tliin-wallctl  and  free  fnL>ni  pores. 

1^^  yields  from  0.1  to  0.3  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  cous'Sl- 

of  (     ijone,  borneol  and  camphor ;  and  also  contains  3  rwins. 
I  FOl    A  FAIil- AK/E.— TUSSILAGO  OR  COLTS  FOOT.- 

:  leaves  of  Tussilago  i'arfara  f  Fam.  Composit-t ) ,  a  low  pcrcn- 
I  I  or  acaulescent  lierb.  indigenous  to  Europe  and  growing  in 
wei  places  and  along  roadsides  in  the  northern  United  States  ami 
Canada.  The  variegated  variety,  the  leaves  of  which  have  » 
creamy  white  margin,  is  a  comr  ornamcnial  ]ilanl.  llirivini;  in 
shady  places.     The  leaves  lered  in  June  and  July,  after 

the  flowering  of  the  plant.  ly  drie<l  and  preserved. 

Description' ^U)  ;en  pieces;   leaves  ovate-rcni- 

form,  long  pet  o  cm,  in  length ;  summit  aeuie. 

base  cordate,  m.  |  d,  and  dentate  having  reddish- 

brown  teeth;  vi  surface,         i  green  and  glabrous;  dorul 

surface  white  torn  t,  hiiving  |.ioniinetit  5  to  9  palniate-veii'* , 

odor  slight;  tasi  i      inoiis  ar  1  shghtly  hitter. 

Inner  Strui  —  nal  cells  of  dorsal  surface  i>oUK- 

onal,  llie  cuticle  being  liiR-ly  papillose;  epidcnnal  ctt!-  '-f  '>'■ 
ventral  surface  undulate,  having  numerous  stomata  and  hairs; 
non-glandular  hairs  unieellular  consisting  of  3  to  6  cells,  the 
upper  cells  being  very  long,  irregularly  twisted  and  matted  to- 
gether; very  characteristic  are  the  6-sided  intercellular  spaces 
beneath  the  broadly  elliptical  stomata,  which  arc  about  0.050  mm. 
in  width. 

CoNSTiTuiiNTS.^ — A  small  qnantity  of  volatile  oil ;  about  2.i- 
per  cent,  of  a  bitter  glucoside ;  a  caoutchouc -like  substance ;  mucil- 
age; gallic  acid;  dextrin;  about  6.2  per  cent,  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances ;  and  ash  from  1 5  to  20  per  cent. 

LiTKR.VTURE. — Mcycr,  Wissenschafttiche  Dr<^nkunde,  \  ul. 
IL,  p.  216. 

PYRETHRUM.— PELLITORY.— The  root  of  Anacyclus 
Pyrethrum  (Fam.  Compositse),  a  perennial  herb  indigenous  to 
northern  Africa  and  southern  Europe,  the  commercial  article 
coming  from  Algeria.    The  root  is  collected  in  autumn  and  dried. 
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Description. — Nearly  cylindrical,  slightly  tapering,  or  broken 
into  irregular  pieces,  2.5  to  10  cm.  in  length,  3  to  20  mm.  in  diam- 
ter;  externally  dark  brown,  wrinkled  and  somewhat  furrowed 
longitudinally,  with  few  rootlets  or  rootlet-scars;  crown  some- 
what annulate  from  scars  of  bud-scales,  and  sometimes  tufted 
with  coarse  libers  of  fibrovascular  tissue  or  having  long,  soft- 
woolly,  nearly  straight,  one-celled  hairs ;  fracture  short  and  horny 
when  dry,  tough  when  damp;  bark  dark  brown  internally,  with 
two  circular  rows  of  resin  canals,  0.5  to  1  nmi.  in  thickness,  and 
closely  adhering  to  the  light  yellow,  radiate,  porous  wood,  in  the 
medullary  rays  of  which  resin  canals  are  also  found ;  odor  dis- 
tinct, penetrating;  taste  pungent,  acrid. 

Powder. — Light  to  dark  brown ;  parenchymatous  cells  with 
irregular  crystalloidal  masses  of  inulin ;  periderm  having  nearly 
isodiametric  stone  cells,  the  contents  of  which  are  yellowish- 
brown  ;  tracheae  reticulate,  narrow ;  sclerenchymatous  fibers  few ; 
resin  canals  containing  yell()wish-l)rown  amorphous  masses  of 
a  volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Constituents. — An  alkaloid  pyrethrine,  which  occurs  in 
colorless,  acicular  crystals,  has  an  intense  pungent  taste,  and 
which  is  decomposed  by  alkalies  into  piperidine  (a  pungent  prin- 
ciple occurring  in  black  pepper)  and  pyrethric  acid,  a  principle 
resembling  ])i])eric  acid.  Pyrethrum  also  contains  a  brown  acrid 
resin,  two  other  acrid  resins,  a  volatile  oil  and  about  .^0  per  cent, 
of  inulin. 

Allied  Plants. — (German  ])ellitory,  the  root  of  Anacyclus 
officinarum,  is  smaller ;  the  bark  contains  but  one  row  of  secre- 
tion reservoirs,  which  arc  wanting  in  the  medullary  rays ;  and  the 
roots  contain  tannin  in  addition  to  the  constituents  found  in 
Pyrethrum. 

TARAXACUM.— DANDELION.— The  root  of  Taraxacum 
officinale  ( I^^am.  Composited),  a  perennial  herb  indigenous  to 
Europe  and  Asia,  but  now  naturalized  in  all  civilized  parts  of  the 
world.  The  root  should  be  collected  in  spring  or  in  autumn  either 
directly  before  or  after  the  vegetative  activity  of  the  plant.  It  is 
used  in  either  the  fresh  or  dried  condition,  the  principal  sui)ply 
of  the  dried  root  coming  from  luirope.    The  pith  of  the  rhizome 
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portion  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  product  should 
be  stored  in  tightly  closed  containers,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
chloroform  or  a  carbon  tetrachloride  should  be  added,  from  time 
to  time,  to  prevent  the  development  of  insects. 

Description. — Somewhat  cylindrical,  taperinj^^,  more  or  less 
flattened,  slightly  branched  or  broken  into  irregular  pieces  6  to 
15  cm.  in  length,  5  to  15  mm.  in  diameter;  externally  light  brown, 
wrinkled,  with  numerous  rootlet-scars ;  crown  simple  or  branched, 
slightly  annulate  from  numerous  leaf-bases ;  fracture  short,  homy 
when  dry,  tough  when  damp ;  internally,  bark  light  brown,  2  to  d 
mm.  in  thickness,  made  up  of  concentric  layers  of  laticiferous  ves- 
sels and  sieve  alternating  with  white  f)arenchyma,  wood  lemon- 
yellow,  1  to  4  mm.  in  thickness,  i)orous  and  non-radiate;  odor 
slight ;  taste  bitter. 

Innkr  Structitke. — See  Fig.  303. 

Powder. — I-iglit  brown;  parenchyma  containing  irregular 
crystalloidal  masses  of  inulin ;  laticiferous  vessels  yellowish- 
brown  ;  trachea;  reticulate ;  intennediate  fibers  non-lignified,  with 
irregular  simple  and  oblique  pores. 

CoNSTiTi'KNTs. — A  l)itter.  anior])hous,  dark  colored  substance: 
inulin  about  25  per  ceut. ;  a  volatile  oil;  an  enzyme;  levulosc: 
choline;  //-hvdrowphcuvhicctic  acid ;  3: 4-(lihvdro\vcinnaniic 
acid;  a  mi<turc  of  fatty  acids;  two  new  luoiujhydric  alcohols, 
taraxasterol  and  honiotaraxasterol ;  and  a  substance  which  Ikk! 
been  designated  ''cluytianor'  (see  C'luytia  similis,  p.  477),  but 
which  apparently  is  a  phytostcrol  glucoside. 

LiTKKATrRK. — Powcr,  Jour.  C'heui.  Soc,  1^)12,  p.  2411. 

CICIIORIUM.— CHICORY,  Sl'C'CORV  OR  VAX'K  DW- 
DI^LTdN  R( )( )T. — The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Cichorium  hUvhiis 
(h\am.  C'ouipositic ),  a  pereiuiial  herb,  indigenous  to  luirope  ami 
localized  throughout  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  rhizome  with  its  continuation,  the  root,  is  ui)right,  fusiform, 
and  deep  seated.  11iey  are  gathered  in  the  autumn  and  cut  trans- 
versely to  facilitate  drying.  The  product  should  l)e  stored  in 
tightly  closed  containers,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  chlorofonn  (»r 
carbon  tetrachloride  should  be  added,  from  time  to  time,  to  j>re- 
vent  the  develoi)ment  of  insects. 
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f  Chicory  somewhat  resembles  Taraxacum,  bul  the  outer  surface 
t  or  dark  brown,  and  irregularly,  often  spirally  wrinkled; 
[Tie  inner  surface  shows  a  tlijck  bark,  having  radiating  strands  of 
phloem;  a  yellowish  wood  having  narrow  radiating  medullary 
rays,  and  xylem  wedges  with  broad  trachere. 


Fig.  303.    Taraxacum : 

(k),  parenchyma  containing  inulin  (p'l,  lalicifcrous  vessels  (I),  phloem 
groups  (s)  composed  of  sieve  and  laliciferuus  vessels,  cambium  (c), 
trachx  (1),  modified,  non-ligniried  wood  fibers  (Ersatifasem)  (w).  B. 
longitudinal  section  of  xylem  shovyng  several  of  the  reticulate  tractiese 
and  ihe  modified  wood  fibers  with  oFiliqne  pores  tliat  arc  apparent  in  prep- 
arations made  with  clilor-iinc-iodidc.  C.  lonBiludinal  section  of  a  phloem 
Krotip  showing  braiithiMR  lalicifcroiis  vessels  (1),  sieve  cells  (s),  anil 
parciicbyma   (p)   coiitainiiiK  sphere  crystals  of  inulin. 
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Chicory,  when  ground,  is  used  as  a  subs 
fragments  are  irr^ular,  dark  brown  in  col 
sweetish  taste.  When  placed  in  water,  tht 
parting  to  the  solution  a  yellowish-brown  col 
8C(^  the  fragments  show  irregular  masses  < 
chyma  cells ;  branching  latex  vessels  frmn  I 
width ;  tracheae  short,  more  or  less  cylindric 
from  0.100  to  0.200  mm.  in  length  and  0 
width,  having  large,  elliptical,  simple  pores, 
tracheae  are  slightly  thickened,  elongated  p 
narrow,  oblique  pores. 

Chicory  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  t1 
carrot,  beet  and  turnip,  as  well  as  cereal  pi 
Moeller,  Microscopy  of  Vegetable  Foods,  p. 

INULA.— ELECAMPANE.— The  rhi 
Inula  Helenium  (Fam.  Compositse),  a  larj 
digenous  to  central  Europe  and  Asia,  a 
Canada  to  North  Carolina.  The  rhizome 
of  2  or  3  year  old  plants,  are  collected,  eithe; 
cut  longitudinally,  carefully  dried  aitd  prese 
roots  are  init  transversely  and  occasionally  I 
are  removed. 

DescriI'tion. — Wlien  entire  fusiform,  i 
the  crown  being  somewhat  annulate  and  si 
scar,  the  lower  portion  beiufj  longitudinally 
very  irregular  in  shape,  varying  in  length  fn 
to  4  cm.  in  ilianieter;  externally  light  to  di 
nally  urinkled.  with  .short  roots  or  circular 
sionally  having  the  cork  more  or  less  abraide 
white  cortex;  inner  surface  of  the  longitudi 
tened  or  shallow,  light  !>ro\vn  or  grayish-l 
striate  and  showing  a  more  or  less  distinct,  * 
fracture  tough,  horny  and  .somewhat  unevei 
brown,  showing  a  distinct  cambium  and  i 
canals  in  hnth  the  xylcm  and  cortex :  oik 
taste  swectisli,  aromatic,  slightly  acrid  and  p 

Inner  Stkicti'ri:. — Khizonies  occasion; 


teristic.  uniseriale  hairs  of  the  epidermis  (I'ig.  304):  periderm 
usually  narrow,  consisting  of  somewhat  rectangular,  thin-wallcil 


Fir..  304.  El«ainpanc  (Inula  Hdenumi) :  A,  one  of  the  smalltr 
leaves  near  the  inflorescence.  B.  under  surface  of  ihe  leaf.  C,  liairs  of 
leaf.  U,  transverse"  sec  lion  of  petiole  showing  pafencliyma  (p),  lignified 
bast  fillers  {!>).  sieve  (s).  trachea  (t),  and  somewliai  thickened  cells  of 
wood  (w).  E,  F,  G,  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  ihe  inter- 
cellular or  schizdgcnous  olco-resin  canals  of  very  young  roots.  H,  sjihcre- 
crystals  of  imilin  as  seen  in  the  root  after  treatment  with  alcohol.  I,  single 
■pherc-cryslal. 

brownish  cells;  cortex  of  inuHn-containing  parenchyma,  the  inner 
layers  having  radial  strands  of  phloem,  consisting  of  leplome  and 
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parenchyma,  separated  by  broad  medullary  rays,  containing  spher- 
oidal resin  canals  (Fig.  304),  the  latter  from  0.100  to  0.200  mm. 
in  diameter,  the  canals  being  lined  with  thin-walled  epithelial  cells ; 
cambium  distinct;  xylem  consisting  of  radiating  wedges,  com- 
posed of  numerous  parenchyma  cells  and  a  few  tracheae  and  wood 
fibers,  separated  by  broad  medullary  rays,  interspersed  with  resin 
canals  similar  to  those  in  the  cortex;  pith  composed  of  inulin-con- 
taining  parenchyma. 

In  thick  rhizomes,  the  xylem  occurs  in  a  broad  continuous 
ring  consisting  of  numerous,  thick-walled  and  strongly  lignifie< 
wood  fibers,  surrounding  the  tracheae,  and  in  the  cortex  there  is  t 
strong  development  of  bast  fibers,  in  the  form  of  senii-circnlai 
groups,  outside  the  strands  of  leptomc. 

The  roots  show  a  similar  structure  to  the  rhizome,  but  th< 
primary  tracheae  are  associated  with  elongated,  thin-walled,  ligni 
fied  cells,  having  reticulate  perforations. 

In  the  intercellular  spaces,  ]>etween  the  parenchyma  cells,  occui 
occasionally  a  yellowish-brown  or  brownish-black  carbon-like  suIh 
stance,  termed  pliytonielane.  I'^or  further  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, with  illustrations,  consult  Kractner's  Applied  and  i\coi^(»inir 
l»otany,  pp.  258-261. 

PovvDKK.-  Very  lii^ht  ])r()\vn  ;  on  boilinj^  with  water  it  tinit^ 
a  distinct  aromatic,  pepper-like  odor,  distin.i^uisliifis^r  it  from  bella- 
donna; inulin  (  1m<^.  3()4),  in  ])arencliynia  cells,  mostly  in  the  fnnii 
of  separate,  irregular,  colorless  i;raniiles,  varyintr  from  O.OIO  to 
().(X^()  mm.  in  diameter;  fra<^ments  of  yellowish-hrown  or  reddi^ii 
brown   resin   masses;  tracheie  liavinj^  narrow   lumina   and   laruc 
elliptical  perforations,  occasionally  bordered   jK>res ;   wood   lihers 
very  narrow,  strongly  lii^nilied  and  marked  by  mnneroiis  sinij'lc 
pores;  fragments  of  cork  rectangular  or  somewhat  pol\Lional.  aiiJ 
liavini;-  relatively  thin  brownish-walls,  the  cells  usually  conlainiiiij 
a  i^raniilar  cytoplasm  and  a   nudens ;   small   ^Tonps  of  narn»\N. 
eloni^ated  sclerencliymatoiis  libers;  fraii^menls  of  resin  eanals  witli 
thin-walled  epithelial  cells. 

C'oNSTiTi'KNTS. —  luulin  from  ^?  to  45  per  cent.;  from  1  to  J 
per  cent,  of  alantol,  a  crystalline  or  somewhat  oily  substance,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  alantolacton  and   small  (|uantities  of   alantolic 
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acid,   alantol   camphor   and   isoalantolacton ;   a   bitter   principle ; 
mucilage;  inulenin;  and  pseudoinulin. 

Adulteration. — Through  carelessness,  belladonna  root  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  inula.  The  former  is  characterized  in 
containing  starch  and  having  a  distinct  heavy  odor  (see  Bella- 
donnas Radix). 

LAPPA.— BURDOCK.— The  root  of  Arctium  Lappa  and  of 
other  species  of  Arctium  (Fam.  Compositae),  biennial  herbs  (Fig. 
305)  indigenous  to  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  and  naturalized 
in  waste  places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fleshy 
root  is  collected  in  autumn  from  plants  of  the  first  or  second 
year's  growth,  and  carefully  dried. 

Description. — Nearly  cylindrical,  slightly  tapering,  or  broken 
and  split  longitudinally  into  pieces,  10  to  20  cm.  in  length,  5  to  20 
nmi.  in  diameter;  externally,  bark  dark  brown,  longitudinally 
wrinkled,  with  few  rootlets  or  rootlet-scars,  crown  somewhat  an- 
nulate from  scars  of  bud-scales  and  sometimes  surmounted  by  a 
soft,  wooly  tuft  of  leaf-remains  having  unicellular,  twisted  hairs ; 
fracture  short,  horny  when  dry,  tough  when  damp;  internally 
light  brown,  radiate,  bark  2  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  wood  porous, 
cambium  zone  distinct;  odor  slight;  taste  mucilaginous,  slightly 
bitter. 

Old  woody  roots  in  which  the  pith  is  more  or  less  obliterated 
and  which  have  been  collected  from  the  fruiting  plant  should  be 
rejected. 

Inner  Structure. — Periderm  consisting  of  thin-walled, 
brownish,  rectangular  cork  cells;  cortex  consisting  of  inulin-con- 
taining  parenchyma,  the  inner  layer  having  narrow  strands  of 
leptome;  cambium  distinct;  xylem  composed  of  narrow  wedges, 
made  up  mostly  of  wood  parenchyma,  and  a  few  thin-walled  wood 
fibers  and  wide  tracheae,  separated  by  broad  medullary  rays ;  the 
wood  parenchyma  and  medullary  rays  contain  inulin  in  the  form 
of  highly  refractive,  irregular  masses,  varying  from  0.006  to 
0.045  mm.  in  length;  tracheae  from  0.050  to  0.150  mm.  in  width, 
and  marked  by  numerous  narrow,  simple  pores,  and  occasionally 
accompanied  by  narrow  thin-walled  wood  fibers.  Tissues  of  the 
pericycle  and  primary  cortex  are  commonly  seen  in  the  outer 
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simple  pores  occasionally  associated  with  a  few  narrow  sclercn- 
chymatous  fibers. 

Constituents. — Inulin  about  45  per  cent.;  about  0.07  per 
cent,  of  a  volatile  oil;  a  bitter  principle;  about  0.04  per  cent,  of 
a  fixed  oil ;  tannic  acid ;  mucilage ;  a  sugar ;  and  ash,  about  5 
j)er  cent. 

The  fruits  of  Lappa  contain  a  bitter  crystalline  alkaloid,  lap- 
pine;  1.15  per  cent,  of  a  resin ;  and  15.4  per  cent,  of  a  light-yellow 
fixed  oil. — Trimble  and  Macfarland,  Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1885, 
p.  127. 

ARNICA  RADIX.— ARNICA.  RHIZOMA,  ARNICA 
ROOT. — The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Arnica  montana  (see  Arnicie 
flores).  The  well-developed,  rather  fleshy  rhizomes  are  gathered 
in  the  fall  and  carefully  dried. 

Description. — Rhizome  horizontal  or  oblique;  cylindrical. 
more  or  less  curved  and  sometimes  S-shaped ;  from  2  to  10  cm. 
in  length  and  0.5  to  5  mm.  in  thickness,  externally  reddish-  or 
purplish-brown,  somewhat  annulate  from  scars  of  bud  scales ; 
upper  surface  having  short  stem  bases,  lower  and  under  por- 
tions with  numerous  long  coarse  roots;  fracture  short;  cortex 
grayish-white,  about  0.075  mm.  in  diameter  and  having  a  circle 
of  resin  canals,  wood  yellow  about  0.300  mm.  in  width,  pith 
white,  large;  odor  distinct;  taste  pungent,  bitter  and  acrid. 

Roots  grayish-  or  purplish-brown,  unbranched,  more  or  less 
curved  or  frequently  S-shai)ed,  varying  from  3  to  15  cm.  in 
length  and  0.5  to  1  mm.  in  thickness ;  longitudinally  or  somewhat 
spirally  wrinkled ;  fracture  short,  somewhat  tough. 

Inner  Structure. — Periderm  consisting  of  a  few  layers  of 
brownish  cork  cells,  and  usually  containing  brownish  amorphous 
masses;  cortex  of  inulin-containing  parenchyma,  having  in  the 
inner  bark  an  interrupted  circle  of  large  resin  canals,  which  often 
contain  a  yellowish-brown  amorphous  substance,  either  within  the 
epithelial  cells  or  lining  the  cavity  of  the  canal ;  fibrovascular 
bundles  collateral,  consisting  of  narrow,  hemispherical  strands  of 
leptome  and  parenchyma,  and  conical  plates  of  xylem  composed 
of  numerous,  narrow  tracheae  and  wood  parenchyma  and  usually 
having  a  middle  layer  of  libriform ;  medullary  rays  broad,  the  cells 
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containiiiji^  iniilin;  pith  composed  of  nearly  spheroidal,  iniilin- 
containinji^  parenchyma  cells,  which  are  separated  by  lar^e  inter- 
cellular spaces. 

Constituents. — From  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil. 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  methyl  ether  of  hydrothynio(|uinone  and 
the  phloryl  ester  of  isobutyric  acid,  also  the  methyl  ether  of 
a  phlorol.  In  addition.  Arnica  rhizome  contains  an  amorphous 
substance,  arnicin ;  about  10  per  cent,  of  inulin ;  tannic  aci<l ; 
gum;  wax;  several  organic  acids;  and  ash  from  8  to  15  per  cent. 

ADrLTERANTS. — The  rhizome  and  roots  of  a  number  of  other 
drugs  are  sometimes  substituted  for  arnica.  These  are  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  resin  canals. — Consult  Zornig,  Arznei- 
drogen,  Vol.  I.,  p.  444. 

ECHINACEA. — The  rhizome  and  roots  of  Brauncria  angus- 
ti folia  and  B.  pallida  (Eam.  Compositae),  perennial  herbs;  the 
former  being  the  purple  cone-flower  of  the  southwestern  Unitecl 
States  and  the  latter  occurring  throughout  the  central  United 
States  and  extensively  cultivated,  and  known  as  the  cone-flower. 
The  rhizomes  are  collected  from  well-developed  plants  in  the 
autumn  and  carefully  dried. 

Dhsckiption. — Xcarlv  enlirc,  cylindrical,  verv  sliuhllv  taper- 
iuLi,  10  to  20  cm.  in  length,  4  to  S  mm.  in  diameter:  externally. 
i;rayish  brown,  lii^ht  brown  or  purplish-brown,  slij^luly  annulate 
in  the  upper  portion,  with  occasional  X'-shaped  stem  scary.  "=;()mc- 
what    wrinkled    longitudinally,    or    furrowed    and    occasional!) 
slightly  spirally  twisted;  fracture  short,  fibrous;  internally,  bark 
less  than  1  mm.  in  thickness,  wood  thick  and  coni])osed  of  alter- 
nate  light   yellowish   and   black    wedges ;   the   rhizome   having  a 
circular  pith  ;  odor  faint,  aromatic ;  taste  sweetish,   followed  In 
an  acrid  and  tingling  sensation  resembling  that  of  aconite,  but 
lacking  the  persistency  and  numbing  qualities  of  the  latter. 

IxxRR  Stricti'Ri:. — See  Fig.  307. 

CoNSTiTrENTS, — Tnuliii.  5.9  per  cent.;  inuloid,  6  per  cent.; 
sucrose,  7  per  cent.:  vulose.  4  per  cent.:  I>etaine,  0.1  per  cent.: 
resins.  1.0  per  cent.,  consisting  of  2  isomeric  phytosterols :  pby- 
tosterolin  :  and  the  following  fatty  acids,  oleic,  linolic,  cerotic  and 
palmitic.     Echinacea  probably  also  contains  a  glucoside. 
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■  Literature.— Kraemer     and     SoUenberger.     Amer.     Jour 
^rm..  1911.  p.  315;  Heyl  and  Hart.  Jour.  Amer.  Cheni,  Soc. 
il5.  p.  176Q, 
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Fir..  306.    An    entire   plant    o£    Brauneria   angusti£olia    showinK    Ih 
anccniate  J-ncrvetl   leaves  and  the   cuiiical   heads   with   reflexed   limilalc 
ray  florets.- From  Ytar  Himk.  11.  S.  De|Brtnicni  of  Agriculture. 

J 
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SKNECIO.— GOLDEN  SENECIO  OR  RACiWORT,  LIFE 
ROOT. — The  over-ground  plant  of  Senecio  aureus  (Fam.  Com- 
positae),  a  perennial  herb,  growing  in  swamps  and  wet  meadows 
throughout  the  northern  and  central  United  States.  The  leaves 
and  flowering  tops  are  gathered  in  the  early  summer  and  care- 
fully dried. 

Description. — Consisting  of  a  group  of  basal  leaves  and  a 
leafy  flowering  scape.  Basal  leaves,  orbicular  or  oblong,  long 
petiolate,  the  lamina  from  1  to  6  cm.  in  length,  and  1  to  5  cm. 
in  breadth :  summit  rounded,  the  base  acute  or  cordate,  the  mar- 
gin crenate-dentate ;  both  surfaces  olive-green  or  purplish-green, 
considerably  wrinkled,  glabrous,  the  mid-vein  and  lower  veins 
of  the  first  order  prominent,  the  latter  diverging  at  a  very  acute 
angle  and  uniting  near  the  margin ;  petioles  from  3  to  8  cm.  in 
length,  having  8  to  10  prominent  ribs,  light  brown  and  fre- 
quently covered  at  the  base  with  soft  wooly  hairs.  *  Flowering 
stalk  from  LS  to  40  cm.  in  length,  having  8  to  10  prominent  ribs, 
olive-green,  when  young,  usually  covered  with  soft  wooly  hairs, 
which  are  easily  detachable,  leaving  the  stems  glal)rous ;  leaves 
alternate,  the  upper  sessile,  the  lower  being  ])etiolate,  having  a 
lanceolate  outline  and  l)eing  usually  laciniate-pinnatifid.  Flowers. 
in  open  corymbs,  the  heads  having  slender  ])eduncles  which 
vary  from  3  to  7  cm.  in  length ;  involucral  scales,  linear,  erect- 
connivent;  ray  florets  8  to  12  having  golden  yellow  ligulate 
corollas:  tubular  florets  yellow  and  perfect;  achenes  hairy  and 
having  a  white  pappus,  about  6  mm.  in  Icngtli ;  odor  distinct, 
aromatic;  taste  acrid  and  somewhat  ])itter  and  innigcnt. 

Inner  Structire. — Epidermal  cells  of  the  lower  surface 
having  strongly  undulate  walls,  the  stomata  ])eing  narrowly  ellip- 
tical, about  0.030  mm.  in  length,  the  neighboring  cells  being 
transverse  to  the  pore ;  the  cells  of  the  upper  surface  resemble 
those  of  the  lower  surface,  the  walls,  however,  being  only  slightly 
undulate;  transverse  sections  of  the  i)etiole  are  somewhat  arrow- 
shaped,  showing  2  to  4  layers  of  sub-epidermal  collenchyma  and 
from  8  to  10  fibrovascular  bundles;  the  stems  show  a  strong 
development  of  collenchyma  at  the  ribs,  and  the  fibrovascular 
bundles  are  arranged  in  a  closed  ring,  each  being  surrounded 
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by  a  strong  development  of  stereome,  pith  hollow;  wooly  hairs 
of  the  stems  and  petioles  very  long  thin-walled  and  from  0.015 
to  0.040  mm.  in  width;  non-glandular  hairs  on  the  leaves  few. 
uniseriate  about  0.250  mm.  in  length,  and  consisting  of  5  or  6 
short,  cylindrical  cells,  having  thin  walls  and  an  oily  content; 
achenes  covered  with  club-shaped  or  spatulate  hairs,  about  0.180 
mm.  in  length  and  finely  transversely  or  obliquely  striate ;  pappus 
multicellular,  having  at  the  jointed  portions,  short,  sharp-pointed 
cells. 

Constituents. — The  drug  has  not  been  subject  to  any  care- 
ful investigation,  but  it  may  contain  principles  similar  to  those 
found  in  Senecio  Jacobaea  (see  Allied  Plants). 

Allied  Plants. — Senecio  Jacobaea,  indigenous  to  Euro|>e  and 
Asia  and  localized  to  some  extent  in  the  New  England  States  an<i 
Canada,  somewhat  resembles  Senecio  aureus.  It  contains  about 
10  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  glucosides,  senecionin  and  senecin ; 
2.5  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil ;  0.98  per  cent,  of  a  fatty  substance, 
soluble  in  ether;  0.88  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids;  and 
0.8  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Literature. — Altan,  Pharm.  Post.  1906,  p.  485. 

LACTUCARIUM. — The  dried  niilk-juicc  of  Lactuca  viniNa 
and  other  species  of  Lactuca  (Fam.  Composite),  biennial  herbs 
largely  indigenous  to  central  and  southern  Europe  and  culti- 
vated in  France,  England  and  Germany,  certain  species  beinij 
more  or  less  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  Lactucarium  is 
obtained  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  stems ;  and  when  the  latex 
which  exudes  is  partially  hardened,  it  is  collected  and  dried  in 
hemispherical  earthen  cups  until  it  can  be  cut  into  piece"=.  whicii 
arc  usually  four  in  number,  these  being  further  dried. 

Description. — In  irregular,  angular  pieces  or  quadrangular 
sections,  one  surface  of  which  is  convex:  externally  dull  reddish- 
or  p^rayish-hrown ;  fracture  tough,  waxy;  internally  light  brown 
or  yellowish,  somewhat  porous;  odor  distinct,  opium-like:  taslc 
bitter. 

Lactucarium  is  partly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and 
about  50  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solution  should  not 
give  a  reaction  for  starch. 
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Powder. — Grayish-brown  and  dark  brown,  irreg^ular  and 
rather  angular  masses;  with  alkalies  they  become  reddish-brown 
and  then  a  dirty  brown;  with  sulphuric  acid  they  are  but  slightly 
affected. 

'^  Constituents. — Three  bitter  principles:  lactucin,  which  oc- 
curs in  white  rhombic  prisms  that  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water ; 
lactucopicrin,  a  brown,  amorphous,  very  bitter  principle  which 
is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  and  lactucic  acid,  a 
yellow,  very  bitter  substance  crystallizini^  with  difficulty  and 
colored  red  by  alkalies.  The  drug  also  contains  about  50  per 
cent,  of  a  colorless,  odorless  and  tasteless  crystalline  principle, 
lactucerin  (lactucon)  ;/?-  and  6t-lactucerol  in  the  form  of  acetates; 
volatile  oil;  mannitol;  organic  acids,  as  citric,  malic  and  oxalic, 
and  7  to  10  i)er  cent,  of  ash. 

A  mydriatic  alkaloid  has  been  found  in  Lactuca  virosa  and  in 
L.  muralis. 

DICOMA  AXOMAT.A.— A  small  plant  ( 1^'am.  Compositie), 
which  is  known  in  South  Africa  ])y  the  Kaffir  name  of  in-nyong- 
wane.  A  chemical  examination  showed  it  to  consist  of  a  small 
amount  of  an  essential  oil,  a  reducing  sugar ;  a  colorless,  crys- 
talline glucoside;  a  yellow,  amorphous  ])roduct,  which,  on  hydrol- 
ysis with  alkali,  gave  3 : 4-(lihydroxycinnamic  acid;  an  amor- 
phous alkaloid;  hentriacontanc ;  a  phytosterol ;  and  a  mixture  of 
fatty  acids.  The  air-dried  plant  contained  about  6  per  cent,  of 
resinous  material,  from  which  a  mnnber  of  the  above-mentioned 
substances  were  isolated. —  Power,  Pliarm.  Journ.,  1913,  p.  694. 
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A  numi)er  of  animal  drugs  are  used  in  medicine  and  a  few 
are  official  in  all  of  the  Pharmacoixtias.  As  a  rule  their  study 
is  much  neglected  by  students  of  ])harmacy  and  more  attention 
should  be  given  them,  as  thev  furnish  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant  drugs  used  by  man.  Among  the  more  valuable  are 
cantharides,  cochineal  and  musk.  In  certain  instances  more  or 
less  definite  ])rinciples  are  isolated,  as  pepsin,  the  proteolytic  fer- 
ment found  in  the  stomach  of  the  hog;  pancreatin,  a  mixture  of 
enzymes  existing  in  the  pancreas  of  the  hog  and  the  ox ;  and  wool 
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fat,  the  purificc!  fat  of  sheep's  wool.  During  recctil  years 
threat  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  sludy  of  animal  or^itii 
and  a  number  are  used  either  in  the  dried  condition,  or  in  the 
form  of  extracts,  and  in  some  cases,  as  from  the  su|)rareia1 
glands  of  the  sheep,  definite  principles  are  €xtractc<l  and  em- 
ployed. 

COCCUS.— COCHINEAL.— The  female  inscci  oiciosinK 
her  young  larvee  Coonu  Cacti  (Fam.  Coccidae).  The  codiineal 
insect  feeds  upon  various  species  of  the  Cactaces,  more  espedaUy 
the  Nopal  plant,  Nopalea  (Opuntia)  coccin^ifera.  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  Pent.  It  has  spr«id  into  odier  parts  of  Centrd  and 
Soufh  America  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies, 
East  Indies,  Canary  Isluids,  soudiem  Spain,  Algeria,  and  a 
said  to  be  found  ip  Florida  and  CalifcHnia. 

The  female  insect  is  without  wings,  about  2  mm.  in  knglli 
and  consists  of  from  9  to  12  s^ments.  It  is  somewhat  g^obi^, 
beccHning  later  dbtinctly  ovoid.  In  general  appearance,  as  it 
creeps  over  the  cactus  stems,  it  is  convex  on  the  upper  (donal) 
surface,  and  somewhat  flattened  or  concave  below.  It  is  covcnl 
with  a  protective  secretion  or  wax  which  is  formed  as  a  glando- 
lar  secretion  by  the  "wax  jwres"  Fig.  308,  w,  and  wax  hairs. 
The  antennje  are  rather  short,  consisting  of  8  parts.  The  thread- 
like beak  or  proboscis,  forming  a  sucking  apparatus,  is  very  fuHy 
developed.  There  are  3  pairs  of  legs,  which  in  the  commercial 
article  do  not  show  more  than  3  joints.  Projecting  from  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  abdomen  there  are  2  short  hairs  or  bris- 
tles, which  are  also  wanting  in  the  commercial  article. 

The  male  is  more  elongated  and  ellipsoidal  in  outline  and  is 
provided  with  2  perfectly  transparent  wings  which  reach  beyond 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  and  cross  each  other  lonBitu<linally 
on  the  back.  The  head  is  distinguished  frraii  that  of  the  female 
in  being  furnished  with  a  rudimentary  beak  and  with  2  lonff 
feathery  antenna.  It  is  said  that  the  male  insect  is  reproduced 
in  large  nnmbers;  the  larvce  in  the  commercial  cochineal  does  not 
show  this  to  be  the  case.  Upon  performing  their  functions  the 
male  insects  die  and  are  blown  away.  They  are  therefore  not 
present  in  the  commercial  article. 
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.  .  ,.  308.     iliagrum.uf  cotliintal  u:s«t  of  commerce  showinit  an  nvoid 
[■ac-like  membranous  cradle  encioaing  numerous  young  larva;   0).     'Parts 

jif  the  mother  insect:  m,  mouth  part;  b,  beak  or  proboac'--  -    ~— ■ 

f,  three  pairs  of  legs;  r.  respiration  channels  c     " 
—— ■-  -ti  alKlominal  ref[ion ;  w,  wax-pores. 


■  breathing  pores;  s.  seg- 


l-'ii;.  309.    Micfophotograph  of  several  of  liic  nuincidus  Urvsc  I 
in  i)ie  niijthcr  insect  and  in  which  are  lo  Ijc  seen  the  cltamacri 
(b) ;  and  the  three  pairs  of  legs  (f)  still  cnclosetl  iu  the  snc-likc  i 
i>f  one  of  the  larvic. 
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B    T"^  female  iiisctt  after  fcciindation  grows  larger  as  llie  yoMng 
Htrv^  <lcvcl»]»,  becominn  eventiinlly  aliout  twice  Iter  original  size. 
Hie  meanwhile  attaches  herself  to  llie  surface  of  the  ■^tt-in^  of  llie 

^ 

1 

1 

I  1...  .'111.      Micrr)|)U.il„Krai-h   ..f  Uirva   i.i  toclilncnl  iiisf^  ■■)    miiimcicc 
sliiiHJTie     .iiitspreailinK  antctinrt  (a)   anri  feci   (fl  ;  thi'  cliarattcristic  btak 
Bff  prottoscis  (b);  and  wax-hairs  on  the  body  (h). 

H&cti,  her  body  penetrating  into  llie  upper  layer  of  cells.     The 
upper  or  dorsal  surface  liecomes  more  or  less  cartilaginous  in 
structure  and  more  or  less  convex  in  shape.    The  lower  surface 
is  drawn   toward  the   upper  surface   and   in   this   membranous 

k 
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idle  the  larvae  arc  develoiwd.    It  requires  about  eight  day^  for 
!  larva  to  become  full  Rrown.  when  they  are  saiit  Ici  rwonUr 
•  parcnls  with  the  exception  that  they  are  covered  with  a  sbon 
Iry  coating.     In  another  week  they  attain  maiurily  anil  the 
mles  of  Ihe  new  jfeneration  arc  ready  to  form  lirouds  in  their 
m.     The  life  history   of  the  cochineal  insect  is  coinpldcit  w 
out  six  weeks,  two  weeks  being  rc<i«irecl  for  the  developmcni 
Ihe  mature  insect  frf>m  the  egg;  during  the  next  two  wc^i^ 
t  female  crawls  over  the  fleshy  stems  of  the  catti,  the  male  in 
e  meanwhile  Ijeing  able  to  fly  almut ;  then  the  female  attaclie- 
irself  to  the  tissues  of  the  Nojxil  ]>l3nts,  her  hotly  Incoming  a 
lembranous  cradle  for  the  larva:  of  the  next  generaiion.  ami 
•r  which  she  dies.     From  three  to  five  generations  of  tin 
:nineal  insect  may  be  |iroduced  in  a  single  year.     The  first 
•tiieration  usually  is  richer  in  coloring  matter  and  is  cfmsiiicrc^l 
ie  most  valuable.     It  is  estimated  that  from  an  area  of  alKWi 
I  acre  of  Nopal  plants  approximately   100  kilos  nf  ciichinta! 
,.iay  be  Kathered;  this  would  represent  ahoui  14.0U0,0(Ki  of  ihc 
dried  insects  of  commerce.    The  cochineal  of  commerce  con-dsts 
of  the  incmbrajious  cradle  (if  the  female  which  is  renioved  by  th? 
planters   from   the   Nopal  plants.     They  are  then   subjected  to 
steam  or  hot  water  and  dried,  or  they  may  be  dried  by  direct  beat, 
De-scription. — The  commercial  article  consists  of  small  con- 
cavo-convex' fragments  about  5  mm.  in  length,  an<l  of  a  dark 
garnet  color.     When  cleared'  it  shows  the  insect  to  be  a  holluw 

'  The  folUnvinK  mclhod  is  useful  in  destroying  the  enlorinp  man" 
rcmlerinj{  il  possible  to  study  the  cochine.il  insect.  A  convenient  qiwniit' 
us  10  t(ni,  nf  ciimmercial  cochineal  is  macerated  with  100  c.c.  of  water 
containing  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  an  alkali.  The  mixture  is  allfiwed  to  stanl 
for  an  hour  or  so,  ihe  contents  lieing  poured  over  a  piece  of  wire  gtait. 
The  insects  remain  on  the  Kauze  and  are  then  washed  witfi  a  few  litrn 
of  water.  The  insects,  from  which  the  coloring  matter  has  been  panlv 
removed,  are  then  transferred  to  ISO  c.c.  of  hydrogen  peroxide  soluli™ 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  with  occasional  gentle  slirrimi 
The  mixture  is  again  transferred  to  the  gauie.  the  excess  of  hydroefE 
lieroxide  being  washed  off  and  the  insects  transferred  lo  a  ueak  alkat 
solution  in  which  they  are  macerated  for  six  or  eight  hours.  The  mixtnrr 
is  poured  upon  the  wire  gauze  and  washed  with  water  until  the  filtrate 
runs  practically  colorless.  The  insects  on  the  gauze  are  then  fransterrrf 
to  dilute  alcohol  to  which  o  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  bees 
added.  This  now  renders  them  translucent  and  ready  for  microscofiial 
study.  They  may  be  mounted  in  chloral  solution  or  a  solution  of  chlura! 
and  glycerin  and  examined. 
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vesicle  of  an  ovoid  or  plano-convex  shape  having  in  the  upper 
portion  some  of  the  remains  of  the  mother  insect  (Fig.  308). 
Tlie  mouth  part  with  a  more  or  less  developed  beak  or  rostrum 
is  always  present,  the  beak  sometimes  being  extended  and  re- 
curved in  a  narrow  elliptical  form  in  the  direction  of  the  ab- 
domen. One  or  both  of  the  antennae  are  frequently  present, 
showing  5  to  7  parts.  The  joints  of  the  legs  are  usually  more  or 
less  detached,  the  point  of  insertion  usually  only  being  indicated 
by  large  yellowish-brown  elliptical  scars.  In  between  each  of 
the  legs  on  both  sides  are  situated  2  distinct  pores,  resembling  in 
form  and  color  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  legs,  and  which 
are  trachecX  or  respiration  canals.  In  the  abdominal  region  which, 
is  very  large  the  larvae  are  borne  (Fig.  308),  and  these  usually 
are  seen  to  be  in  several  stages  of  develojMnent  (Figs.  309  and 
310). 

C'uNSTiTi'KNTS. — From  9  to  10  i)er  cent,  of  a  glucosidal, 
coloring  i)rincii)lc,  carminic  acid  (carmine  red).  It  is  methyl- 
(li(>xy-nai)hth()(juin()ne,  and  forms  crystals,  which  are  very  solu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol  and  ammonia ;  ])artly  soluble  in  ether ;  and 
insoluble  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Cochineal  also  contains  0.5  to 
4.2  i)er  cent,  of  a  wax,  coccerin ;  from  1.5  to  2  per  cent,  of 
myristin;  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  fats  and  fatty 
acids;  and  ash,  from  0.5  to  6  |kt  cent. 

The  carmin  of  commerce  is  a  mixture  of  jirinciples  and  is 
extremely  snl)jcct  to  adulteration  with  inorganic  salts.  It  should 
not  yield  more  than  12  i)er  cent,  of  ash. 

C>).MMKR('i.\L  GKAnKS. — Thcrc  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
quality  of  the  commercial  article,  depending  upon  the  locality  in 
which  the  insects  are  cultivated,  the  crop  of  the  season  that  is  har- 
vested and  the  manner  in  which  the  insects  are  killed.  The  most 
valuable  variety  is  known  as  "Madres"  and  represents  the  first 
brood  of  the  season.  This  corresponds  to  the  variety  formerly 
known  as  "Zacatillo,"  which  was  exported  from  Mexico.  At  one 
time  Honduras  shipped  the  best  commercial  article.  At  the 
l)resent  time,  the  greater  (juantity  comes  from  Teneriffe,  one  of 
the  Canary  Islands. 

According  to  the    fancy  of   the  broker  or  exporter   several 


fjrades  of  cochineal  are  recognized.  Broadly  speaking,  the  tenns 
"Silver  grain,"  "black  grain,"  and  "granilia"  are  used.  Iiul  thrre 
dre  intfrmediate  qualities  variously  designated  as  gniy,  Waik- 
gray,  silver-gray,  silver- black,  rosy-black,  red  and  foxy  and  tbc« 
again  may  be  qualified  by  the  terms  fair,  bold,  line  and  so  forlh. 
The  commercial  variety  known  as  "graniUa"  represents  probably 
nothing  more  than  the  smaller  females  in  which  the  larvx  iisiiallr 
show  bm  a  very  slight  develo]inieni.  'flic  colur  is  due  lo  !he 
mode  of  preparation  for  the  market.  If  dried  in  trays  in  the  ion. 
or  in  an  oven  at  a  moderate  tenii«;rature  (al>oui  (iS"  C.)  for  fmir 
or  live  hours,  and  subsefjuently  in  the  sun,  the  waxy  sub^taiut 
.  is  not  melleil  and  the  silver  grain  is  Ihe  result,  if  they  arc  drift} 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  106''  C,  the  melting  point  of  ibr 
wax  on  hot  iron  plates,  the  black-grain  is  the  rcswlt.  The  rol 
lint  of  Ihe  rosy-black  is  said  to  be  prochiced  if  ihey  are  put  m 
iKigs  ant\  dipped  in  Imiling  water  to  kill  Ihcm  before  drying,  ami 
that  of  the  foxy  silver  grain  ts  proiluced  by  sifting  the  imoii 
when  not  perfectly  dry  so  that  iiome  of  Ihe  coloring  nialia 
tinges  the  surface.  The  bbock  grain  usually  otitaius  n  higher  price 
than  ihc  silver  grain.  Uoth  the  black  and  silver  grain  arc  snmf 
times  adulterated  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  cheap  article.  Th( 
black  grain  is  sometimes  met  with  having  the  concave  side  filled 
with  grains  of  a  magnetic  iron  sand.  The  silver  grain  is  said  ic 
be  weighted  with  sulphate  of  barium  or  carbonate  of  lead  and  iIk 
very  while  appearance  is  given  by  powdered  talc  or  other  whilt 
l>owder. 

I.iTKKATUKE. — -Kracuier,  Amcr.  Jour.  Phanti.,  1913,  p.  344. 

CANTHARIS.—CANTH.'VRIDES,— SPANISH  FLIRS- 
The  beetle,  Cantharis  vesicatoria  (Fam.  Meloid^e),  This  coleop- 
terous insect  is  found  upon  certain  shrubs  of  the  Capri  foliacea 
and  Oleaceae,  growing  in  southern  and  central  Europe.  The  in 
sects  arc  gathered  during  June  or  July,  by  shaking  the  shrubs  oi 
beating  them  with  poles,  and  collecting  the  insects  upon  cloth: 
si>read  upon  the  ground.  They  are  then  thrown  into  snitabli 
vessels,  and  killed  by  means  of  chloroform,  ether,  or  similai 
drugs.  After  which  they  are  carefully  dried,  at  a  temperatun 
not  higher  than  40°  C.    The  commercial  article  is  subject  to  thi 
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attack  of  other  insects  and  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or  carbon 
tetrachloride,  should  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  preserve 
them.  Tlie  tommereial  supplies  are  obtained  chiefly  from  south- 
ern Russia,  Hungary  {V\s.  312)  and  Sjwin  and  lo  some  extent 
from  Roumania,  Poland  and  Sicily. 

Description. — (I'ig.  311,  A).  Oblong,  somewhat  flattened, 
Fom  1.5  to  2.5  cm.  in  length  and  4  to  8  mm.  in  breadth,  and  of 
I  liritliaiit  green  or  blnii^h-green  meiallic  lustre,  being  somewhat 
golden-green  underneath  ;  head  triangular,  about  3  mm  iu  length, 
separateil  into  2  lateral  lubes  liy  a  longitudinal  ridge  or  furrow; 
antenna-  from  4  In  6  mm.  in  length,  consisting  of  1 1  uniseriale 


joints,  the  Upper  being  somewhat  spheroidal  ami  of  a  black  color : 
inan(lil)li.s  stout  and  partly  concealed;  eyes  comparatively  small; 
neck  distinct;  prolhorax  angidate,  4~sided;  iMxIy  covered  wilh 
line  scullered  liairs  and  having  6  long,  hairy,  black  legs,  [he  first 
and  second  pair  having  5  tarsal  joints,  the  bind  pair  lieing  4 
parted  and  having  2  claws  at  the  summit;  elytra  or  wing  sheath.-; 
elongated,  nearly  equal,  almost  completely  covering  the  wings. 
Upper  ]K)rtion  finely  wrinkled,  having  a  brilliant  green  inclallii: 
lustre  and  possessing  2  parallel  lines;  under  surface  brown; 
wings  2,  membranous,  transparent,  light  brown  and  longer  and 
broader  than  the  wing  cases;  odor  distinct;  penetrating  and  ilis- 
agreeable;  taste  at  first  slight,  afterwards  pimgent  ami  very 
acrid. 


k 
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PowMR.— (Fig.  313).     Grayuh-brown,  with  i 
particles  and  a  number  of  long,  pointed,  1-ceUed  hain  abont  Ol3 
mm.  in  length  and  0.0G2  mm.  in  width  at  the  base; 

CONSTITUBNT3. — ^Thc  vcaicating  prindpAc^  cantharidin,  is  ibe 
lactome  or  anhydride  of  cantharidinic  acid.  It  occors  from  M 
to  0.8  per  cent.,  crystallizes '  in  colorless  pnaaa,  being  wtdnnt 
odor  and  taste,  nearly  insolid)1e  in  water,  cold  alcohol,  caibon 
disulphide  and  benzol,  and  scduble  in  hot  alcohi^  ddoraConn, 
waxes  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  In  addition,  aboot  12  per  cent 
of  a  fixed  oil,  consisting  of  the  glycerides  of  stearic,  palnalic  aad 
oleic  acid;  a  rcsJn;  and  the  following  oigaoic  adds;  fonnic, 
acetic  and  uric.    The  yield  of  ash  is  fretii  6  to  rt  per  rcnl. 

Mylauis  or  Chinese  Uistering-flies  are  obtained  from  Mvb- 
bris  CichoHi,  a  colet^erous  insect  ind^^inoiis  to  the  I-Kst  Indict 
and  China.  They  are  elongated  oval  or  c>lin<Irical  (  Fig.  311,  B|, 
fnmi  1.8  to  2.5  cm.  in  length  and  from  4  lu  II  mm.  in  brcaihh. 
elytra  or  wing-sheaths  black  with  2  brosil  lirowni^h-yclluw.  occa- 
sionally golden-yellow  bands  and  at  the  anterior  portion  a  pur 
of  nearly  circular  brownish-yellow  qxtt'^:  heads  somewhat  tiv 
angular  and  of  a  jet  black  color;  mandibles  stout  and  largi^ 
partly  concealeil;  antenna;  clavate,  11  Jointed;  eyes  lafge  tai 
compound ;  prothorax  wedge-shaped,  black ;  the  femora  tA  fint 
and  second  pair  of  legs  are  covered  with  yellowish  hairs,  iridc 
the  third  pair  hairs  are  nearly  (glabrous  and  black;  odor  and 
taste  slight,  resembling  canlbans. 

The  |)owdcr  of  Mylabris  is  dark  brown,  and  contains  nOBKt- 
ons,  slender.  sh:iri>-|x>inte<l.  blackish  hairs,  from  O.200  to  (X600 
mm.  in  len^b  and  about  0.003  mm.  in  width  at  the  base. 

Amehicw  ISmstkkixg  Beetles. — A  number  of  species  of 
Cantharis.  especially  the  i>otato  fly  (Cantharis  vittata),  inciig^ 
nous  to  the  United  States,  have  pronounced  vesicating  properties. 
They  are  smaller  than  C.  vesicatoria  and  the  elytra  are  blacV, 
bavins  a  median  and  marsjinal  stripe  of  yellow. 

I.iTERATt^RK. — Snyder,  Anier.  Jour.  Pharm.,  1908.  p.  545. 

MOSCHUS.^MUSK. — The  dried  secretion  from  a  special 
follicle  of  Mosclius  moscbiferus  (Fam.  Moschiex>.  The  musl 
deer  inhabits  tlie  mountainous  regions  of  the  northern  province: 
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of  China.  Thil>et  and  Silieria,  extending  to  the  elevateil  table- 
lands of  the  Balkan  Sea.  The  nnisk  sac  is  found  only  in  the 
l)«ck  deer  and  is  located  on  the  abdomen  between  the  unibilicns 
and  the  preputial  follicle.    The  animals  are  hunted  in  the  spring 


Himgarv.-AfUT   ;,  „h..:....!  ■.,-::    ,.,     ,„ii,,.    I  M  ■. , ,   A    i  <■ 

and  early  summer  and  killed,  the  musk  sac  removed  as  <iiiickly 
as  possible  ami  carefully  dried,  the  sacs  of  animals  about  6 
years  old  being  preferred.  They  are  placed  in  small,  rectangidar 
cases  (catties)  lined  with  tin  foil,  shipper!  to  Shanghai  and  thence 
ex(jorted  to  Europe. 


AMI    ApPIIFH    PllARMA 


nEscBii'TiiiN.— Tlie  musk  sac  is  nearly  ovoid  aiid  (corn  | 
"  till,  in  Iciigtli,  the  upper  surface  being  sinootli.  llic  lower  d 


Fia  313.  Canlharidcs  (Cantharis  vcskatoria) :  aM,  frnxma 
alidnmen:  ai,  fragments  of  wings;  ac,  frufpienis  uf  initei;  el.  fran 
«i  dyira  sluiwinx  ihc  oxiemal  surface;  cli.  fnipntnts  of  elytra  »ii 
inieriial  surface,  when  cltarcH  with  Javel  waKT;  m,  ftaiini«nu  nf  ml 
in,  iindi'ierminiril  fragments;  oa.  eggs  of  miles;  p,  hairs  from  xtK 
thorax  and  wings.— After  Collin. 

vex  and  covered  wiih  grayish-brown  hairs,  which  are  « 
trically  arranged  around  a  small  orifice.  The  secretion  in 
fresh  state  is  of  an  unctuous  consistence,  whieh  drie*  in  the 
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of  irregular  grannies  from  1  to  2  mm.  in  diameter,  of  a  light 
brown  or  brovvnish-hlack  color,  being  shiny  and  somewhat  oily, 
having  a  peculiar  penetrating  and  persistent  odor,  and  an  aro- 
matic, bitterish  taste. 

U])on  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  musk  to  2  c.c.  of  chloro- 
form in  a  watch  crystal  the  grains  Hoat  on  the  surface.  Upon 
stirring,  with  a  glass  rod,  the  solution  remains  nearly  colorless, 
and  as  it  evaporates  there  separates,  around  the  i)articlcs,  a 
small  quantity  of  a  whitish  oil  or  fatty  substance. 

The  amount  of  musk  soluble  in  water  varies  from  50  to  7^ 
per  cent.  The  aqueous  solution  should  be  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
having  a  strong  aromatic  odor  and  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  The 
undissolved  portion  consists  of  irregular  fragments  containing  a 
finely  granular  substance;  in  addition  there  are  numerous  rod- 
like bacteria  held  in  sus])ension,  and  occasionally  the  hyi)h«T  of  a 
fungus. 

The  amount  of  musk  soluble  in  alcohol  should  not  be  less 
than  10  per  cent.,  the  solution  being  of  a  light  yellowisli-lirown 
color  and  should  become  slightly  turbid  upon  the  addition  of 
water. 

Upon  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  musk  to  2  c.c.  of  alcohol 
contained  in  a  watch  crystal,  the  grains  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
u])on  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  a  pale  brown  solution  is  obtained, 
being  very  slightly  cloudy  and  leaving  a  somewhat  oily  stain  upon 
the  ui)per  jwrtion  of  the  watch  crystal  as  the  alcohol  evaporates; 
the  undissolved  jmrtion  or  residue  resembles  that  obtained  with 
the  aqueous  mixture,  except  in  that  the  i)articles  are  less  disin- 
tegrated. 

CoNSTiTTENTS. — Froui  0.5  to  2  ])cr  cent,  of  a  colorless,  viscid 
volatile  oil,  consisting  of  a  ketone  having  the  odor  of  nnisk. 
Also  fat,  resin,  cholesterin,  protein  substances,  ammonium  salts, 
calcium  salts;  and  about  5  i)er  cent,  of  ash.  Musk  should  not 
lose  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  moisture  when  dried  in  a  dessic- 
cator  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Cfvetta  or  Civet. — An  unctuous  secretion  contained  in  a 
s]>ecial  pouch  in  both  the  male  and  female  Civets,  Viverra  Cive- 
tea  and  V.  Zibetha  { l^^am.  Viverrieie).    The  former  is  indigenous 
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to  Africa  and  the  latter  to  southern  Asia.  The  anhnab  »re  s«ne- 
times  kept  in  captivity,  the  secretion  being  removed  1^  means 
of  a  small  spoon,  a  few  cnbic  cenlimeters  being  obtained  from 
each  animal  at  intervals  of  a  few  ilays.  The  secreticm  is  dried  and 
at  first  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  liecnmiiig  dark  brown  and  has  « 
siriiiii^  inn<^1<-likc  o'lor,  licODiiiin^'  pleasant  on  dilution  and  is  used 
botJj  aJwJt  aijJ  for  iis.hig  other  uLJufs.  The  American  Civet-cat 
of  Mexico  is  not  a  true  Civet,  but  is  related  to  the  raccoon  and 
is  similar  in  its  haunts  and  habits  to  the  latter. 

AmiLTEBANTS. — Musk  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  dried 
blood,  colo[diony,  catechu,  asphalt,  glass,  sand,  meat,  small  seeds 
and  fragments  of  wood,  all  of  which  are  readily  detected. 

POWDERED  DRUGS. 
Many  oi  the  powdered  drugs,  sfnces  and  food  products  re- 
semble each  other  closely  in  form,  color  and  other  properties,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  that  some  outline  for  their  identification 
be  prepared.  Two  kinds  of  keys  may  be  arranged:  (a).  In  the 
(Hie,  the  scheme  of  separation  is  dependent  emirely  upon  the  his- 
tological characters  of  the  drugs  under  consideration.  This 
method  has  been  followed  by  Schneider  in  his  work  on  "Pow- 
dered Drugs."  (h),  A  second  method  is  to  arrange  the  pow- 
dered substances  into  fundamental  groups,  based  on  the  color 
of  the  substances;  these  are  then  subdivided  according  to  the 
anatomical  characteristics  of  the  powders.  The  author'  prefers 
the  latter  methwl,  and  the  following  key,  involving  the  examina- 
tion of  nearly  300  different  substances,  will  be  found  helpful  in 
practice  and  render  expe<litious  the  examination  of  even  cfwriplex 
mixtures.  A  complete  microscopical  description  of  each  of  the 
powdered  drugs,  has  already^ been  given  throughout  the  text, 
and  these  descriptions,  as  also  the  statements  under  inner  struc- 
ture, should  be  referred  to  by  the  analyst.  It  is  very  important 
when  possible  to  compare  the  specimen  under  examination  with 
authentic  material.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  arrange  all 
drugs  having  a  similar  color  upon  a  single  card,  which  can  be 
fded  away  in  suitable  compartments,  and  at  the  same  time  easily 
accessible  when  needed  for  comparison. 

'  Kraemer,  Amer.  Jonr.  Pharm,  1898,  pp.  S06,  SS8.  and  607. 
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Adulterants. — Powdered  drugs  are  frequently  adulterated 
either  by  the  use  of  wheat  middlings  or  with  exhausted  powders, 
i.e.,  those  from  which  the  active  or  important  constituents  have 
been  extracted.  The  following  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the 
methods  in  use :  Powdered  cloves  are  occasionally  admixed  with 
the  exhausted  powder,  or  the  exhausted  powder  alone,  to  which 
a  small  (juantity  of  oil  of  cloves  and  some  coloring  matter  are 
added,  is  sold  as  powdered  cloves.  Exhausted  gentian,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  small  quantity  of  a  bitter  drug  like  aloes,  is 
sold  in  place  of  the  genuine  drug.  In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of 
ground  flaxseed,  an  attenii)t  is  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  in 
oil  of  the  exhausted  product  by  adding  a  petroleum  oil.  In  the 
case  of  a  number  of  drugs,  such  a^  rhubarb,  licorice  and  l>ella- 
donna  root,  much  of  the  commercial  powder  consists,  in  part  at 
least,  of  the  exhausted  ])owder.  In  order  to  guard  against  the 
use  of  exhausted  drugs  there  is  a  disposition  to  lay  considerable 
stress  uix>n  the  amount  of  extractive  (aqueous,  alcoholic  or 
ethereal)  yielded  by  different  drugs.  In  many  instances  drugs 
that  are  worm-eaten,  or  admixed  with  other  drugs  or  plant  i)arts. 
are  used  in  the  preparation  of  ])owdered  drugs. 

Reagents. — For  the  rai)id  differentiation  and  study  of  the 
characteristic  tissues  and  cell-contents  of  the  powder  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  reagents  which  render  the  i)articles  more  or  less 
transparent  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  destroy  their  characters. 
The  most  satisfactory  reagent  of  this  kind  for  general  purposes  is 
an  aqueous  solution  of  chloral  or  a  solution  of  cliloral  and  glyc- 
erin ;  about  a  milligram  of  the  powder  is  mounted  in  a  few  droi)s 
of  the  solution,  the  preparation  is  gently  heated,  then  allowed  to 
cool,  and  examined ;  if  it  is  not  sufficiently  transparent,  it  is  heated 
again.  The  reagent  causes  a  swelling  of  the  cell-wall  and  is  not 
ai)plicable  in  the  study  of  starch  grains,  but  it  is  very  useful  in 
the  study  of  mechanical  tissues,  hairs  and  calcium  oxalate. 

After  having  deternnned  the  i)resence  of  starch,  a  separate 
mount  of  the  powder  in  water  is  made  and  the  size  and  markings 
of  the  grains  noted. 

For  the  examination  of  more  or  less  lignified  cells,  mounts 
are  made,  either  in  phloroglucin  or  aniline  suli)hate  solution :  in 
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some  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  apply  these  solutions  after  the 
specimen  has  been  previously  treated  with  chloral.  Sometimes  it 
is  desirable  to  study  the  mechanical  cells  more  dosely,  and 
Schulzei's  macerating  fluid  rnay  be  used  for  isolating  them. 

Examination. — ^BefcM-e  making  a  microsa>pical  examinatioa 
of  coarsely  comminuted  or  powdered  drugs  or  foods  it  is  desirable 
to  mix  a  small  quantity  of  the  material  with  a  little  water  con- 
tained in  a  watch  crystal  or  small  beaker  and  note  such  features 
as  the  following:  (1)  If  the  particles  sink  or  float.  In  all  gen- 
uine coffee,  for  instance,  the  particles  rise  to  the  surface,  whereas 
in  the  substitutes  and  adulterants  they  sink.  (2)  If  the  partides 
disint^^te.  All  artificial  products,  as  coffee  and  nutmeg,  when 
made  {rom  exhausted  poyr<||rs  or  spurious  substances,  slowly 
disintegrate,  leaving  a  fine  sediment.  (3)  The  color  of  the  solu- 
tion. A  chelidonium  powder,  for  instance,  gives  a  golden-yellow 
soluticm,  as  also  do  many  drugs  containing  berberine  and  allied 
principles.  (4)  Behavior  of  the  solution  and  partides  toward 
alkalies  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Drugs  containing  oxy- 
methyl-anthraquinone  derivatives,  as  senna,  rhubarb,  aloes,  fran- 
^la  and  cascara  sagrada,  are  colored  a  deep  red  with  alkalies. 
The  particles  of  niellia  g^ive  a  distinct  effervescence  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  particularly  if  the  mixture  is  slightly  heated.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  starch  may  be  determined  by  heatinjj  the 
mixture,  to  which  has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  filtering,  and  adding  iodine  to  the  filtrate  when  cool. 
(5)  The  odor  of  the  mixture,  particularly  on  warming,  is  of  con- 
siderable value,  as  in  the  detection  of  belladonna  in  inula  or  of 
conium  in  anise.  The  odor  is  also  of  value  in  recognizing  the 
specimen,  as  very  many  drugs  have  a  characteristic  odor.  The 
odor  of  a  specimen  is  sometimes,  however,  misleading,  as  a  num- 
ber of  substances  not  at  all  related  may  have  a  similar  odor.  The 
odor  of  elm  bark,  for  instance,  is  possessed  by  other  substances, 
as  fenugreek  and  wheat  middlings,  particularly  if  these  substances 
are  kept  in  closed  vessels. 

The  fixed  oil  which  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in  many 
seeds  interferes  with  their  microscopical  examination,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  this  before  making  mounts  of  the  material. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  treating  the  powder  with  chloro- 
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form,  xylol,  acetone,  ether,  or  other  similar  solvents.  Alcohol  as 
a  rule  is  not  a  good  solvent  for  these  oils.  The  solvent  may  he 
added  directly  to  the  mount  and  the  solution  ahsorhed  by  means 
of  filter  paper.  The  following  drugs  and  foods  contain  fixed  oil 
and  should  be  treated  in  this  way :  Almond,  anisum,  cacao,  carda- 
mom, carum,  conium,  coriarKlrum,  cubeba,  ergota,  linum,  macis, 
niyristica,  pimenta,  pepo,  piper,  sinapis  alba,  sinapis  nigra,  staphis- 
agria,  strophanthus,  and  the  various  cereal  products. 

All  [)owders  contain  a  certain  amount  of  fragments  of  cell 
walls  and  other  materials  which  are  more  or  less  alike  in  the 
different  ix)vvders,  and  it  is  important  that  this  fact  be  borne  in 
mind  in  order  that  attention  may  be  especially  directed  to  those 
elements  of  the  i)owder  which  have  a  diagnostic  value.  The  latter, 
while  relatively  few  in  number,  are  easily  identified  and  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  readily  determined  in  nearly  all  cases. 

KEY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  POWDERS. 
POWDERS  OF  A  GREENISH  COLOR. 

I.  Crystals  of  Calcium  Oxalate  present. 

A.  Crystals  in  rosette  aggregates. 

a.  Glandular  and  non-glandular  hairs  present. 

Cystoliths  of  calcium  carbonate i.  Cannabis  Indica 

Twisted  non-glandular  hairs 2.  Eriodictyon 

Starch   grains    15   to  40  m   in   diameter 3.    Galla 

Large  multicellular  glandular  hairs 4.  Humulus 

Numerous  pollen  grains 5.  Insect  Powder 

Glandular  hairs  few 6.  Stramonii  Folia 

b.  Glandular  hairs  wanting. 

Hairs  with  slight  projections 7.  Pilocarpus 

Characteristic  stone  cells 8.  Tea 

c.  Glandular  and  non-glandular  hairs  wanting. 

Sphere-crystals  of  a  carbohydrate 9.  Buchu 

Crystals  i  to  2  /*  in  protein  grains 10.  Conium 

Crystals    15  fi 11.  Castanea 

Crystals  40  to  60  m 12.  Chimaphila 

Outer  wall  of  epidermal  cells  very  thick 13.  Eucalyptus 

Crystal    fibers 14.  Granatum 

B.  In  monoclinic  prisms. 

a.  Glandular  and  non-glandular  hairs  present. 

Crystals  about  10  /* 15.  Hyoscyamus 
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idular  hairs  present. 

ic  cells i6.  Cardamomum  iCcytoa) 

Cryslal    fibers i?.    Hamamclidis    Folk 

Fragments  reddish  with  alkalies -tS.  S<nM 

N  on -glandular   hairs   few 19.  Vva   Uni 

r.  Glandular  and  nan-glandiilar  hairs  wanting. 

Epidermal  cells  with  papillx ..jo.  Coci 

Few  fragmems  of  tissues ii,  GuuactM 

Few  crystal  fibers  and  non-glanduUr  hsirs 2i-  ITva  Vr» 

C.  In  crystal  piams. 

Rosctlc-shapeil  crystals  numerous.. 23.  Graiulum 

Crystal  fibers  few n,  Uv»  (j'wi  , 

I.   In   SFHES'OIOAt,  MICRO-CSVSTALS.  i 

II.  With  hairs.  1 

Hairs   few ..25-  BcUadonnx   Folii   1 

Non-glandular   hairs   numerous 36.  Tabacmn 

Starch  grains  ro  lu  j;  i« 37.  SoUniun  CaroUnen« 

b.  Hairs  few  or  wanting. 

Starch  grains  j  to  7  m ag.  DnlcatiwnJ 

Calcium  Oxalate  Crystals  wanting.  V 

A.  Cysioliths  of  calcium  cakbonate  preskht. 

Glandular  and  non-glandular  hairs 29.  Cannabis  Indica 

Stone  cells  characteristic jo.  Ruellia 

B.  Calchjm  carbonate  wanting. 

a.  Glandular  and  non-glandular  hairs  present 
B  Fragments  of  pappus  present. 

Pollen  grains  10  to  20  m 31.  Eupaiorium 

Pollen  grains  about  25  f 32.  Grinddia 

fi  Fragments  of  pappus  wanting. 

1.  Glandular  hairs   with   i-  and  2-celled   hcads- 

Non-glandular  hairs  characteristic 33.   Digital]; 

2.  Glandular  hairs  with  i-  to  S-celled  head. 

Odor   characteristic 34.  Hcileoma 

Non-glandular   hairs   twisted 35.   Mamibium 

Non-glandular  hairs  i-  to  8-celled. 

36-  Mentha  Piperita 

Non-glandular  hairs  I- to  3-celled.  .37.  Scutellaria 

Non-glandular  hairs  parallel  with  surface  of  leaf. 

3&  Salvia 
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B.  Calcium  carbonate  wanting. — Continued, 
b.  Glandular  hairs  wanting. 

o  With  non^glandular  hairs. 

1.  Pollen  grains  present. 

*  Hairs  numerous. 

Non-glandular  hairs  i-celled 39.  Lobelia 

Non-glandular  hairs  i-  to  6-celled.  .40.  Matico 
**  Hairs  very  few. 

Cells    of    non-glandular    hairs     very     short, 
oblong 41.  Tanacetuni 

2.  Pollen  grains  wanting. 

Hairs  i-celled,  with  thick  walls 42.  Scoparius 

/5  Non-glandular  hairs  wanting. 

Starch  grains  present 43.  Cardamomum 

With  trachcids 43a.  Sabina 

Without   starch   grains 44.  Staphisagria 

Aqueous   solution  of  a  golden-yellow  color. 

45.  Chelidonium 

POWDERS  OF  A  YELLOWISH  COLOR. 

1.  Fragments  of  Vegetable  Tissue  present. 

A.  Containing  starch. 

a.  With  calcium  oxalate  crystals. 

a  In  rosette  aggregates. 

Crystal    fibers 46.  Frangula 

Isodianietric  stone  cells 47.  Galla   (Aleppo) 

Starch  grains  swollen 48.  Jalapa 

Calcium  oxalate  crystals  50  to  100  M 49.  Rheum 

P  In  monoclinic  prisms. 

Characteristic  starch  grains 50.  Calumba 

Starch  grains  swollen 51.  Curcuma 

Crystal    fibers 52.  Frangula 

Long  sclerenchymatous  fibers 53.  Gelsemium 

Trachea^  with  bordered  pores 54.  Quassia 

7  In  crystal  fibers. 

With  cork  fragments 55.  Glycyrrhiza  (Spanish) 

Without  cork   fragments 56.  Glycyrrhiza   (Russian) 

i  In  raphides. 

Tracheids  with  bordered  pores 57.  Ipecacuanha 

•    Long    sclerenchymatous    fibers 58.  Phytolacca 

Endodermal  cells  with  thick  walls. 59.  VeratrumViride 


Scuumnc  and  Afplhd  PaAanAcocwoBr. 


jL  CoMT.uirara  nucK.— CtfviJMiMA 


Cbcfwrteriidc  ittfch  | 
fi  Stoat  cdls  waating. 

1.  Sttrch  graiu  13  to  30  ^  in  <g»ii>cter. 

With  jrellow  oil-Mcrctioa  ceUi 61.  Zt 

&  Starch  gniiu  5  to  15  k  in  £uiwter. 

Long  non-lignlfied  bast  Sben ta  Ua 

Ducts    large (ij.  F 

Lignified  adtrtaebynKtona  Sbtra.  .6«.  5 

Powder    Icmoo-Tdlow fis.  Bcitem 

S.  Starch  granu  1«m  dun  s  it  in  diameter. 
Crystal*  of  alkalofda  with  talphnric  acid. 

6&  Hjrdnitii 
4,  Starch  gnina  altered 

Large  cdU  with  nrollcn  grains 6j.  CaKoaa 

Jt.  Stabck  oaimi  rw  on  mun. 

a.  Ccleimm  osalale  eryttah  frttent. 
>  Id  roMtte  aggr^iatet. 

Non-gtondnlar  hura A  AaiMa 

Oil-like  globules  in  epidermis 69.  Calendnli 

Non-glandular  hairs  wanting 7a  Fceniculnni 

fi  In  monoclinic  prisms. 

Crystals  is  to  20  *• 71.  Auranlii  Amari  Coner. 

Crystals  20  to  30  l> 7t.  Aurantii  Dulcis  Cort» 

7  In  raphides. 

Crystals  ai  to  I  mm.  long 73.  SdlU 

h.  Calcium  oxalate  crystals  wanting. 

a  Sclcrenchymatous  cells  or  fibers  present 
I.  Dark  pigment  cells  wanting. 

Slone  cells  with  thickened  inner  walk. 

74.  Sinapis  alba 
Stone  cells  ellipsoidal,   uniformly   thickened. 

75  Pn» 

Parenchyma   cells   large,   thin- walled. 

76.   Colocynthii 
%  Pigment  cells  present. 

Stone  cells  with  thickened  inner  walls. 

77.  Sinapis  Nign 

Characteristic  sclcrenchymatous  cells  and  fibere. 

78-  Fenugreci 
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2.  Pigment  cells  present. — Continued. 

Short  sclcrcnchymatous  fibers 79.  Linum 

A    colorless    layer    of    cells    with    minute    starch 
grains 80.    Cydonium 

P  Sclcrcnchymatous  tissue  wanting. 

1.  Pollen  grains  numerous. 

Fragments  of  pappus 81.  Arnicae  Flores 

Pollen  grains  smooth 82.  Sambucus 

Pollen  grains  spinose 83.  Matricaria 

2.  Pollen  grains  few. 

Pollen   grains   prickly 84.    Calendula 

Pollen  grains  nearly   smooth 85.  Crocus 

Corolla    white 86.  Anthemis 

Bitter,  ducts  scalariform 87.  Chirata 

3.  Pollen  grains  wanting. 

♦  Fibrovascular  tissue  present. 

Containing   inulin    masses 88.  Lappa 

Sclerenchymatous  fibers  numerous. 89.  Senega 
Starch  and  scalariform  tracheae.  .90.  Aspidium 

**  Fibrovascular  tissue  wanting. 

Few   fragments  of  tissues 91.   Cambogia 

Large   glandular   hairs 92.    Lupulinum 

Tetrahedral  spores 93.  Lycopodium 

IL  Few  or  No  Fragments  of  Vegetable  Tissue. 

A.  Giving  off  odor  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  heating. 

Rounded  masses  in  chains 94.  Sulphur  Lotum 

Rounded  masses  in  irregular  groups.. 95.  Sulphur  Praecipitatura 

B.    No    ODOR    OF    S0=    ON     HEATING. 

a.  Nearly  colorless  in  glycerin  mount. 

Transparent,   irregular   masses 96.  Mastiche 

b.  Yellowish  in  glycerin  mount. 

o  Containing  oil  globules. 

Irregular    masses 97.  Scammonium 

P  Transparent  or  translucent. 

Soluble  in  cold  alcohol 98.  Colophony 

Insoluble  in  cold  alcohol 99.  Sandarac 

Reddish   with   alkalies 100.   Aloe    (Cape) 

y  More  opaque. 

Light   or   grayish   particies loi.    Ammoniac 

Yellowish  particles 102.  Cambogia 


g^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

S30                  SflENTIKIf    AMI    Ari'LIKIi    I'll  AKM  AfiMiNoSV,                      H 

'^                                    POWDERS  OF  A  BROWNISH  COLOR.                       ■ 

■«'           I.  FibrovaBCular  Tissue  present.                                                      ^^^M 

■, 

1                   A.  Containing                                                                         ^^^^H 

jM                           a.  Calcium  oxalate  crystals  present                               ^|^^^| 

^^                                      a  Ih  TOieilc  aggrcgala.                                                            ^^| 

^L                                       I.  Willi  sclcreiichynmlou*  fibers.                                      1 

I^H                                                *  Containing  uil,  rcsiii  or  tikniiin  masses.                1 

^^B                                                      Sclercnchyniatous  fil>cr»  few. 

1 

^^^^^^^^^                                                                        ig.}.   BelUdonnx  (Udtx 

^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H                                                      4  tu  JO  f>. .  .  104.  Gossypii  ConcK 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H                            Starch               J  to  7  f*.  coiiipirtiiiil.  .  105.  Riibui 

^^^^^^^^^^^H                                        lo  to  J5  f 106.  iuRlani 

^^1 

^^^^^^^^^H                                            J5  to  70  «>....  107.                 Nudiaulb 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H                                                15  lojOf... 108.  Siitlingi. 

^^^H 

^^^^^^^^r                          Modified  bast  libcri. io»  EtM>n]n>n» 

^                                           Red  with  alkalies no.  RoiMKj 

^^1 

^^^^■^                                                   Jen- ii(n.CaiKaJ 

^^H 

^^^^^^L                            •*  No  ri^sin  clr  Unnin  masses.                                     | 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^m                          CrysiaU  about  35 " AIlliJ 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^^H         2.  Sckrenchymatous  fibers  wantinE.                                 1 

^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^L                                                                       ^ 

t  With  oil-s< 

Starch  grains  ellipsoida!.  112.  Fruit  of  Oovc 
Reddish  brown  tannin  masses.  113.  Pimrnts 
tt  Oil-secretion  rescrvcirs  wanting. 

Light-brown  tannin  masses 114.  Gatb 

Calcium  oxalate  45  to  70  f.  115.  Geraninni 
Calcium  oxalate  5"  to  100  f.  . .  116.  Rbeum 
••  Without  tannin. 

Sphenoidal  micro-crystals. 

117.  Belladonna  Radiu 
P  Crytlais  in  monoclinie  prisms  and  pyramids. 

Crystal    fibers 118.  Franguli 

Sclerenchymatous  fibers  characteristic. ..  119.  Kramcna 
Crystal  fibers  and  stone  cells.. ija  Rhamnus  Purshiana 

Crystals  in  stone  cells 121.  Junipcms 

y  Crystal  fibers  prcsenl. 

I.  Sclerenchymatous  fibers  strongly  lignified. 
*  Colored  reddish  with  alkalies. 

Without  stone  cells 122.  Frangola 

With  stone  cells 123.  Rhamnus  Purshiuu 
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1.  Sclerenchymatous  fibers  strongly  lignified. — Continued 

**  Not  colored  reddish  with  alkalies. 

Stone  cells  characteristic.  ..124.  Quercus  Alba 
Stone  cells  characteristic. 

125.  Prunus  Virginiana 

Taste  bitter,  acrid 126.  Myrica  Cerifera 

Taste  sweetish,  slightly  bitter. 

127.  Pulvis  Glycyrrhizae  Compositus 

2.  Sclerenchymatous  fibers  not  strongly  lignified. 

Fragments  of  ducts 128.  Calamus 

No  fragments  of  ducts 129.  Ulmus 

i  Calcium  oxalate  in  rap  hides. 

1.  Raphides  not  more  than  10  m-  long. 

No  fragments  of  ducts 130.  Cinnamomum 

Fragments  of  ducts  present 131.  Sarsaparilla 

2.  Raphides  40  to  45  /i  long. 

Spherical  starch  grains  3  to  12  /*. 

132.  Convallaria 
Thick-walled  parenchyma  with  simple  pores. 

^33'  Cypripedium 
Ellipsoidal  starch  grains  7  to  20  M. 

134.  Veratrum  Viride 

3.  Raphides  200  /*  long. 

Starch  grains  4  to  15  M 135.  Hydrangea 

^Calcium  oxalate  in  sphenoidal  micro-crystals. 

Sclerenchymatous  fibers  few....  136.  Belladonnae  Radix 

Bast  fibers  characteristic 137.  Cinchona 

b.  Calcium  oxalate  crystals  wanting, 
a  With  non-glandular  hairs. 

Greenish  fragments  with  sulphuric  acid. 

138.  Strophanthus 
/9  Non-glandular  hairs  wanting. 

I.  Sclerenchymatous  fibers  present. 

♦  Tracheae  numerous. 

t  Starch  grains  2  to  5  M  in  diameter. 

Ducts  large  and  with  bordered  pores. 

139.  Cimicifuga 
Thick-walled     parenchyma     with     simple 

pores 140.  Cypripedium 

Scalariform  ducts 141.  Leptandra 

Tracheae  with  reddish  contents.  142.  Spigelia 
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^  Tracheae  nimitTcm^r-^onimmed, 

tt  Starch  grains  5  to  15  or  ao  #i  ia  u«aiiieter. 
Characteristic  stardi  grains.  143.  St^Eibcr 

Odor  of  comnartn 144.  Tonka 

Chocolate  taste 145.  Cocoa  SheUs 

Fragments  of  milk  Tessds.146.  Apocjpm— 

Raphides  45  #1  long 147.  ConYmibria 

Raphides  6  to  8  |i  long. .  .1481  ^r«npanBa 
Ducts  with  bordered  pores. . .  149^  Snnliid 
Stone  cells  characteristic...  15a  Valeriana 

Stone  cells 151.  Methjrsticnm 

♦♦  Tracheae  few  or  none. 

Characteristic  bast  fibers 152.  OndKMia 

Raphides  about  5  ft  long...  153.  Cinnamomom 

Short  sclerenchymatons  fibers 154.  Coffee 

Stardi  grains  7  to  20  #s  componmL 

15s  Sassafras 
2.  Sclerenchymatous  fibers  wantingb-'- 

*  Stone  cells  present 

t  Giving  tannin  reaction  with  ferric  salts. 

Stone  cells  characteristic 156.  Cacao 

Altered  starch  ^ains 157.  Goarana 

Stone  cells  characteristic 158L  Piper 

Thick-walled  endosperm  cells. 

159.  Colchici  Semen 
tt  Not  becoming  blue  or  green  with  ferric  salts. 

Starch  grains  4  to  12  m 160.  Aconitmn 

Starch  grains  25  to  40  M.161.  Physostigma 
*♦  Stone  cells  wanting. 

Starch  grains  7  to  20  m.  . .  162.  Colchici  Comms 

Altered  starch  grains 163.  Guarana 

Numerous  oil  globules 164.  Myristica 

Amylo-dextrin  starch  grains 165.  Macis 

Few  fragments  of  vegetable  tissue.  166.  Opium 

Starch  grains  5  to  12  m 167.   Podophyllum 

Odor   characteristic 168.  Chenopodium 

/?.  Starch  grains  few  or  none. 

n.  Containing  calcium  oxalate. 
a  In  rosette  aggregates. 

I.  Small  crystals  in  aleurone  grains. 

With  non-glandular  hairs 169.  Anisum 

Calcium  oxalate  0.5  to  i  M 170.  Canim 

Calcium  oxalate  3  to  7  A* 171.  Coriandrum 

Calcium  oxalate  i  to  2  m 172.  Fornicnlnni 
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a  In    rosctic-shapcd   crystals. — Continued. 
2.  Crystals  not  less  than  lo  /*  in  diameter. 
*  Pollen  grains  numerous. 

Crystals  numerous 173.  Caryophyllus 

Crystals  few 174.  Insect  Powder 

**  Pollen  grains  few. 
t  Ducts  present. 

Glandular  and  non-glandular  hairs. 

175.  Cusso 
tt  Ducts  wanting. 

Stone  cells  few....  176.  Viburnum  Opulus 
Stone  cells  numerous. 

177.  Viburnum  Pruni folium 

/5  Calcium  oxalate  in  monoclinic  prisms. 

1.  Numerous  seeds. 

Characteristic  odor 178.  Vanilla 

2.  Seeds  wanting. 

Stone  cells  few 179.  Viburnum  Opulus 

Stone  cells  numerous,  characteristic. 

180.  Viburnum  Pruni  folium 

Numerous  oil  globules 181.  Xanlhoxylum 

7  Calcium  oxalate  in  crystal  fibers. 

Stone  cells  characteristic 182.  Quercus  Alba 

b.  Calcium  oxalate  wanting. 

a  Containing  pollen  f^rains. 

Non-glandular  hairs  numerous 183.  Arnicre  Florcs 

Spherical  pollen  grains 184.  Crocus 

Non-glandular  hairs  few 185.  Santonica 

P  Pollen  }^rains  leantinf^. 

1.  Stone  cells  mnnerous. 

Fragments  wine-coh)red  with  sulphuric  acid. 

186.  Cubeba 

Characteristic  stone  cells 187.  Delphinium 

Green  lluorescence  in  chloral  mount. 

188.  Stramonii   Semen 
Ducts  reticulate 189.    Pyrethrum 

2.  Stone  cells  wanting. 

Non-lignified   intermediate  fibers.  ...  190.  Gentiana 

Few    fragments   of  tissues i()i.   Opium 

TrachCiT  with  elongated,  narrow  pores. 

192.  Taraxacum 

Trache.T  with  large,  simple  pores T03.  Chicory 

Ducts  spiral,  annular  or  with  simple  pores. 

194.  Triticum 
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II.  Without  Fibrovucular  Tissue. 

A.  With  cellulah  tissues. 

Spores  about  7  t^ 

Numerous  oil  globules 

Thick-walleil  cells  oF  capsules 

Fragments  of  woody  tissues 

S.  Without  cellular  tissues. 

a.  Possessing  oil. 

Grayish  fragments 

Yellowish  or  yellowish -brown  fra 

b.  Without  oil. 

a  Remaining  ofaqtte  in  glycerin. 

Characteristic  odor 

Characteristic  odor 

Grayish  opaque  fragments.  ,  ■ 

Brownish  angular  masses 

/9  More  or  leis  Iranilurcnt  in  gl^ 

Dark  brown 

Yellowish -brown 

With  acicular  crystals 

With  rhombohedral  crystals. 

Fragments  translucent,  deep 

POWDERS  OF  A  REDDISH 

I.  Containing  Starch. 

Very  light  pink,  crystals  present 

Reddish,   crystals   wanting 

II.  Without  Starch. 

A.  Sto.vk  cells  present. 

Characterisiic  sione  cells 

Characferistic   slone   ctik 

Mucilage  cells  and  sckTc:ichym,it,)us  fi 

Characteristic  glandular  hairs 

Non-glandular  hairs  0.5  to  2  mm.  long.  . 
Woody  tissues  only 

B.  Stone  cells  wantisg, 

u.  With  wood  fibers. 

Coloring  principle  soluble  in  wati 

Coloring  principle  insoluble  in  wal 
h.  Wood  fibers  wanting. 

Blue  with  sulphuric  acid 

Containing  lannin 

Large  glandular   hairs 
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b.  Wood    fibers    wanting. — Continued. 

Characteristic   odor 223.  Opium 

Epidermal  cells  with  papilla; 224.  Rosa  Gallica 

Fragments  of  anthers 225.  Rosa  Centifolia 

Long,  slender  styles 226.  Zca 

POWDERS  OF  A  WHITISH  APPEARANCE. 

I.  Plant  Tissues  or  Cell-Contents  recognizable. 

A.  Containing  starch. 

a.  Only  unaltered  starch  grains  present. 

Excentral  and  fissured  point  of  origin  of  growth. 

227.  Maranta  Starch 
Excentral  and  circular  point  of  origin  of  growth. 

228.  Potato  Starch 

Polygonal  grains 229.  Corn  Starch 

Small,  polygonal,  compound  grains 230.  Rice  Starch 

Ellipsoidal,  point  of  origin  of  growth  indistinct. 

231.  Wheat  Starch 
Characteristic  grains 232.  Other  Starches 

b.  Altered  and  unaltered  starch  grains  present. 

Becomes  pasty  on  addition  of  cold  water 233.  Dextrin 

Becomes  pasty  with  hot  water 234.  Sago 

Disintegrates  with  water 235.  Sago  (Imitation) 

c.  Plant  tissues  in  addition  to  starch. 

o  Do  not  readily  dissolve  or  swell  in  cold  water. 

Polygonal  starch  grains 236.  Corn  Meal 

Free  from  hairs 237.  Corn  Bran 

Starch  grains  5  to  40  m  in  diameter 238.  Wheat  Flour 

Hairs  with  thick  walls  and  narrow  lumen. 

239.  Wheat  Middlings 
Starch  grains  20  to  60  m  in  diameter. ..  .240.  Rye  Flour 
Thin-walled  hairs  with  large  lumen.  241.  Rye  Middlings 
Starch  grains  5  to  25  /*  in  diameter.  ..242.  Barley  Flour 
Sclerenchyma  fibers  with  brown  contents. 

243.  Buckwheat  Flour 

Starch  grains  2  to  10  m  in  diameter 244.  Rice  Flour 

Hairs  broader  near  the  middle 245.  Oat  Meal 

IJgnified  hairs,  starch  grains  few 246.  Nux  Vomica 

Characteristic  starch  grains 247.  Orris  Root 

Very  long  prisms  of  calcium  oxalate 248.  Quillaja 

Raphides  of  calcium  oxalate 249.  Bryonia 

Aromatic    odor 249a.  Calamus 

Thin- walled  bast  fibers 249b.  Ulmus 
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c.  Plant  tissues  in  addition  to  starcli. — Cont'inncd. 

jS  Soluble  or  swelling  in  cold  water  to  form  a  sticky  iiia><. 
Starch  and  fragments  of  ducts J50.    I'ragacantlia 

B.  Without  starch. 

a.  Calcium  oxalate  present. 

Raphides  o.i  to  i  mm 251.  Scilla 

h.  Calcium  oxalate  wanting. 

Characteristic  lignified  hairs 252.  Xux  N'omica 

Characteristic  stone  cells z^y  Alniou'l 

II.  Absence  of  Plant  Tissues. 

A,  Soluble  in  water. 

Forming  a  mucilage  with  water 254.  Acacia 

Monoclinic  prisms 255.  Saccharum 

B.  Insoluble  in  water. 

tf.  Soluble  in  alcohol. 

Irregular   fragments 256.  Caniphora 

h.  Insoluble  in  alcohol. 

o  Reddish  color  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Gritty;    monoclinic   prisms   of   various   sizes. 

257.  Saccharum  Lactis 

/3  No  color  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid. 

1.  Soapy  feel. 

liroken    crystals 258.  Talc 

2.  Soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

*  W  illi  elTervescence.  • 

In    prisms    or    irregular    angular     fragir-cru^. 
259.   Precipitated  Calciinn  Carb.  .i-iu- 
An  aniori)b()iis  powder.  .  .j^k).   IVrparv'd  I'lulk 
Rhoin])ic  crystals  or  irregular  iragnuni> 

261.   Harinni  ("arU'uate 
**  Without    eft'ervescence. 

Rounded  masses 262.  IIea\y  M.iciih-m 

\'ery  light 2(^2^.  Light  Magnc-ia 

3.  Insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

*  Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Tetragonal  or  cubical  crystals. 

264. Precipitated  Calcium   Phosphate 

.Acicular  crystals 2^)^.  Calcium  Sulidi.ite 

Rb(.)mbic  prisms   or  crystals   f)f   various   vj/o- 

M).   Rarium   Snl;.li  -to 
Irregular  fragments 267.  Terra  .Mha 
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AlK-k-.  199 
Ahicnnic  aci<l,  69 
Abies  alba,  69 

balsamea,  71,  199 

canadensis,  71 
Abietic  acid,  65 
Abietolic  acid^  69 
Abrin  (jequiritin),  415 
Abri  semina,  414 
Abrus.  Zn,  414 
Absinth,  790 
Absinthium,  775,  790 
Absorbent  cotton.  510 
Acacia.  211,  395,  399 

Suma,  400 
Accracea?,  488 
Acer  leaves,  523 

spicatum.  489,  755 
Accras,  176 
Achras  Sapota,  599 
Acid,  abiennic,  69 

abietic,  65 

abietinolic,  69 

abietolic,  69 

acetic,  597 

aconitic.  117 

adonodinic,  279 

alantolic,  8<X) 

anja:ebc,  584 

anisic.  301,  676 

anthemic,  775 

anthranylic.  443 

antirrbinic.  719 

aurantiamaric,  444 

a  spar  tic,  507 

atropic,  694 

l>cnzoic,  69,  602 

butyric,  597 

calHtrolic,  75 

calumbic,  294 

cambojijic,  525 

canadinic,  IZ 

canadinobc.  17i 

canadolic,  IZ 

cantbaridinic,  818 

carminic,  815 

caryopbyllinic,  552 

casimiroic,  446 


Acid,  chaulmooj[;nc,  528 
cbelidonic,  116,  146 
cblorogenic,  616 
chrysatropic,  685 
cbrysophanic  236 
cinnamic,  127, 409, 602 
citric,  221 
cluytinic,  477 
P-coumaric,  414 
cubebic,  193 
dextropimaric,  71 
(bgallic,  211 
digitalic,  719 
dihydro-cinnaniic,  409 
diperonylic,  318 
ellagic,  596 
enibelic,  187 
eucalyptic,  549 
eupenic,  552 
ferulaic.  586 
iilicic,  55 
^aUic,  211,  5% 
j^aHotannic,  211 
gentiotannic,  629 
gentisic,  629 
glycyrrhizinic,  Zll 
glycyrrhetinic,  377 
guaiacic,  432 
guaiacinic,  432 
guaiaretic,  432 
hydnocarpic,  528 
hydrocyanic.  360 
igasuric,  616 
ipecacuanhic,  747 
jalapinolic,  654 
jervic,  116 
kinic,  742 
lactutic   809 
Lxvopifuaric.  71 
lapathinic,  68 
laricinolic.  68 
larixinic.  69 
lauric,  201 
lichenic,  49 
bchenostearic,  49 
lobclic,  770 
lupamaric,  221,  223 


Acid,  lupulic.  223 

lycopodic,  58 

niaizenic,  80 

malic,  221,  479,  775 

mandelic,  MS 

margosic,  461 

mastichic,  483 

melilotic,  176,  413 

niethyl-crotonic,  584 

myristic,  153 

ophelic,  631 

palmitic,  201 

paracumaric,  127 

phytolaccic,  245 

picric,  612 

pimaric,  73 

pinitannic,  75 

podophyllic,  284 

protocatcchuic,  586 

pyrethric,  795 

quillajic,  249.  364 

ricininic,  475 

sandaracolic.  75 

saporubic,  249 

scammonic.  656^ 

scammonolic,  656 

succinic,  791 

tangic,  25 

tannic,  211 

tiglic,  774 

tropic.  699 

truxillic,  429 

valerianic,  223.  584.597 
Adiillea,  775,  791 

Millefolium.  791,792 
Aconite,  262 

leaves,  2i'il^ 

root.  256,  262 
Aconiti  folia.  268 
Aconitine,  266 
Aconitum,  256,  262 
Acorin.  107 
Acorus  Calamus,  105 
Achcen   pepper,   186 
Acne  vaccine,  20 
Actinostrobus.  75 
Adder's  tongue,   141 
Adiantum,  57 
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Adonidinic  add,  279 
Adonidin.  118 
Adonis,  118,  266,  279 

microcarpa,  280 

vernalis,  117 
Aescttletln,  550 
Aesculin,  604 
Aethusa  Cynapitun,  588 
Agar-agar,  27 
Agaricsnic  acid,  37 
Agaricus,  ,36 
Agave  aniericana,  145 
Agmatine^  33 
Agropyron  repens,  79 
Ague  root,  133 
Alantol.  800 
Alban,  600 
Alcohols,  free,  222 
Aletris,  133 
Algae,  23 

brown,  23,  25 

red,  23,25 
Allium,  128 
Algin,  25 
Alfium  Macleanii,  181 

sativum,  128 

vulptare,  128 
Allspice,  553 

crown,  555 

Mexican,   554 

tobasco,  554 
Ally!  sulphide,   129 
Almond,  bitter,  354 

green,  484 

Jordan,  356 

meal,  357 

sweet,  356 
Alnus,  206 
Aloe,   American,   145 

species  of,  120,   121, 
123 
Aloes,    120 

Barbadoes,  121.  122, 
123 

Cape.   121.  123.   124, 
125 

Crown,  125 

Curacao,  121,  122, 
125 

Jaffarabad,  128 

Natal,   127 

orijrinal  packages  of, 
124 

resin  of.  122.  124 

Socrotrine,  120,  121, 
122,  125 


Aloes,  Uganda,  121, 12S 

Zanzibar,  120,  122     ' 
Aloin,  126,  127 
Alpinsa  omcinamm,  162 
Alpinin,  163 
Althaea,  506 

folia,  509 

radix,"  506 
Altinlda.  354 
Amandin,  356 
Amanita  muscaria,  38 

f^ialloides,  40 

vema,  42 
Amaryltidaceae,  145 
Amaryllis,  145 

Family,  145. 
Amyris  balsamifera, 

228 
American  birches,  206 

blistering  beetles,  818 

Cannabis,  219 

ntttgalls,  212 

samtm,  147,  149 

spikenard,  141,  558 

wormseed,  242 
Amomum,    species    of, 

166 
Ammoniac  587 
Ammoniacum,  Dorema, 
587 

Gummiresina,  587 
Amygdala.  354 

aniara,  354 

dulcis.  356 
Amygdalin,  355 
Amylum.  83 

manihot,  476 

marantae.   166 
Anacardiaccae,  477 
Anacardium,  483 

orientale,  484 
Anacvclus  Pyrcthrum, 

794 
Anchicta  salutaris,  748 
Andropogon  squarro- 

sus.  94 
Anemone.  256 

Pulsatilla,  272 
Anethol,  301;  567,  576 
Anethum  Sowa,  580 
Angelica    Archangelica, 
581 

fruit,  583 

root.  581.  583 

seed,  583 

tree,  560 


Angeiicae  f r«ctHS»  SI 

herba,  583 

radix.  581 
Aogdidii*  583 
Angiosperm,  78 
Angofrfion.  4021  SSO 

AngMliinL  446 

bitters,  446 
AngostnriSy  447 
Angustartne,  M7 
Animal  Dross,  809 
Anise,  564,  56S 

Alicante,  564 

Chinese,  299 

Italian.  566^  567 

Japanese  star,  3DI 

ketone;  576 

star,  299,  567 
Anisic  aldchsrde.  576 
Anisom,  564^  577 

Pimptndla,.  564 
Annatto,  528 

FamUy,  527 
Anonaceae,  249 
Anona  Mnncata,  250 
Anthemidin,  775 
Anthemis,  774 

arvensis,  775 
Anthemol,  774 
Anthoxanthum  odon 

turn,  176 
Anthracene,  127 
AnthraRlucoscnnin,  33 

381 
Anthrax  vaccine,  30 
Antibacterial  serum, 
Antidiphtheritic   seni 
21 

Antigonococcic    senn 
21 

Antimeningococcic 
serum.  21 

Antimicrobial  serum. 
21 

Antistreptococcic 

serum,    21 
Antitetanic   serum.  I 
Antitoxic  serum,  21 

Antituberculic   scrun 

21 
Aphis,  212 
Apii  Fnictus.  580 
Apiol,  577.  580 
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Apiuni  graveolcns,  577, 

580 
Apocynaceae,   535. 
Apocynamarin,  638 
Apocynin,  638 
Apocynum,  636 
Arabin,  525 
Aracea,  104 
Aralia,  558 

montana,  563 

nudicaulis,  141,  559 

racemosa,  141,  558 

spinosa,  560 
Araliaccae,  557 
Araroba  Dcpurata,  404 
Arbor  Vitae.  75. 
Arbutin,  594 
Arbutus,  trailing:,  597 
Archef?oniates,  52 
Archil,  50 
Arctium,  801 
Arctostaphvlos  Uva- 

Ursi,  594,  595 
Arctuvin.  596 
Arccaine,  102 
Arccaidine,  102 
Arcca  nut,  101 
Argel  leaves,  383 
Arin.  104 

Arisaomatriphvnum.105 
Aristolochia.  229,  230 

Serpcntaria.  230 
Aristolochiaccae,  229 
Arm  cells,  256 
Arnica,  111,  803 

flowers,  112 

root,  803 
Arnicae  radix,  803 

rhizoma,  803 
Arnicin.  11 Z 
Aronwurzel,  104 
Arrow  poison,  146 
Arrowroot    Bermuda, 
166 

Bombay,  161 

Brazilian,  649 

East  Indian,  161,  168 

family,  166 

Malabar,  161 

Para.  476 

South  Sea  Island,  145 

starch,  90,  166,  168 

St.  Vincent,  167 

Tahiti.  168 

Tellicherry,  161 


Artemisia  Cina,  778 

gallica.  780 
Artemisin,  779 
Arum,  105,  168 

Dracunculus,  105 

European,  104 

Family,  104 

italicum,  105 

maculatum,  104 
Asafetida,  584,  585 
Asafoetida,  584 
Asa  Fcetida,  584 
Asarum,  22S|,  231 
Ascaroidal,  244 
Asclepias,  644 
Asclepiadaccce.  644 
Asclepiadin,  647 
Ash  leaves,  523 

mountain,  524 
Asparagin,  221,  377,  507 
Aspidium,  52 

spinulosum,  56 
Aspidosamine,  644 
Aspidospermine,  643 
Aspidosperma,  642 
Aspidospcrmatine,  644 
Astragalus,  397 
A  triplex,  242 
Atropa,  681.  688,  692 
Atropine,  685,  686,  692, 

694,706 
At  rosin,  685 
Aurantiamarin,  444 
Aurantii  Amari  Cortex, 

443 
Aurantii  Dulcis  Cortex. 

442 
Aurantin,  444 
Australian  eucalyptus, 

196,547 
Austrian   turpentine 

oil,  63 
Autogenous  vaccine,  20 
Azederach,   458 
Azadirach.  460 
Azadirachta,  460 
Bacillariaacese.   29 
Bacillary  emulsion, 

tuberculin.   21 
Bacillus  bulgarjcus,  22 

lactis  -acidi,  22 
Bacteria,  19 
Bacterial   vaccine,  20 
Bacteria,  nitrogen-fix- 
ing, 22 
Bacterins,  20 


Ballota,  666 

Balm  of  gilead,  196 

buds  198 
Balsam  of  Copaiba,  406 

Copaiva,  406 

Fir,  71 

Oregon,  IZ 

Peru,  407 

Tolu,  409 

poplar,   196 

poplar  buds,  198 
Balsamum  Copaivae, 
406 

Peruvianum,  407 

Tolutanum,   409 
Banvan  tree.  False,  224 
Bapiiia.   395 
Baptisia,  410 
Baptitoxine,  412 
Jkirbaloin.    127 
Barberry  Family,  280 
Bark,  cotton  root,  511 

elm,  216 

hemlock.  71 

larch.  69 

oak,  21 1 

slippery-elm,  215 

soap,  363 

white  pine,  60 
Barley,  93 

flour,  88 
Barosma.  440 
Bar  wood,  395 
Bassorin,  397 
Bayberry,    199 

bark,  2(X) 
Bead  tree,  458 
Beaker  cells.  183,  342 
Bean,  scarlet  runner, 
415 

Soy,  413 
Bdellium,  455 
Bearberry,  red,  594 
IU»ech  Family,  207 

southern.  207 

wood,  208 

wood  tar,  67 
Beilschmiedia.  316 
Belladonna.  Japanese. 
695 

leaves,  681 

root,  688 

scopolia,  692 
Belladonnse  Folia,  681 

radix.  688 
Bclladonnine,  685.  687 


Benzftconinc,  266 
Benuldchyite.  355,  602 
Beiuoic  add,  69 
Beiuoin.  60t,  602 

PalcinbajaK,  603 

Pcnanft  6ca 

SiaipTeOl,  602,  603 
Benzoinum,  601 
Benzoly-salidn,  199 
BetuoroiD,  602 
BeniorCBiiiol,  602 
Berberidacex,  280 
Berberine,  259 


vulgaris,  281 
Btrries,  Juniper.  75 
Beta-iminaiolyletbjla- 

inine,  33 
Betel  Nat.  101 
Bethroot.  143 
Betuli,  204,  206 
Betnlaccfe,  204 
Betnia  alba,  63 

lenta,  204.  206 

verrucosa.  206 
Betulin,  207 
Bhang.  218 
Bichy  nut.  514 
Birch.  204 

hark.  206 

hhick.  204 

rhcrrv.  2\)fi 

KiiroiH'an   whilf.  206 


Black  Urdi.  204 

cohosh,  2fi9 

haw  bark.  7S2 

pepper,  1S2,  183,  185 

wiUow,  W 
Bladder  trradc,  25 
BlaiinK  SUr,  109 
Bleached  Junsuca  Bin- 

ger,  ISS 
Blood  root  334 
Bluebell  Family.  /67 
Blueberry  plants,  592 
BoR  club  taois,  58 
Bohcho.  469 
Boldo.  302 
Boldua,  302 

Bombay  arrowroot.  161 
Bonetet,  788 

purple.  790 
Bordeaux  turpentine, 

63 
Bomeol,  758 
Bonndng  Bet,  247 
Bran,  com,  SS 


.  241 
.  241 


lliltcr  applf.  7(*] 
.lock  mot,  241 
herb,  631 
paniis.  44 
sweet.  711 
sweet,   false.  712 
sweet  tnie.  711 
Bixaccje.  528 
Bixa  Orcllan.i.  528 
Blackhcrrv  hark.  362 
Dlacklicrrics.  363 


wheat,  87 
BrassJca  alba,  3^ 

nifira,  342 
Brauneria.  804 


lar.  63 

while.  63.  2W 
Birches,  American.  206 
Btrthroot,    14,1 
Birlhwort  Fainilv,  229 
Bisabi-1.  455 
Bissy-liiiisy   nut.   514 


Karoo.  442 
lliuklhnrn  bark.  501 

alder.  501 

berries.  503 

I'amily,  493 
r.iickwheat  Family.  234 

floicr.  90 
lUidHleioidex.  608 
Bnffalo-niit,  226 
niil(;aricus.  bacillus.  23 


flully-tirc.  599     ' 
Bupiiaiie  diMidnf  J 
Iturhaninc.  146 
niirdocli.  801 
BurKundv  pitch.  65 


Hihsiit 


[lursr 


7t 

.  453 


Bntyratc  758 
Cacao,  518 

batter.  521 

prep«irat)L  SSI 
CactaccK.  538 
Cactus.  540 

FaimlT.  538 

Krandiflonu,  53^ 
CadcL  ml  of,  63 
Cadincne,  64 
Oempferid,  163 
f  jf ^Ipi  na  c  rtf .  373 
Oesalpiaia.  3M 
Caffeine.  515^  751 
Calabar  beaa  3BB 
Caladinms,  104 
Caladinm  scqniMiB 

104 
Calamine.  107 
Calamus,  105 
Calcutia  eineer.  \k 
Calendula.  H7.  747. 

flowers  of.  149 
Calf's  Foot  Root.  1 
Calictti  RJnRer.  156 
California  hops.  Z21 
oak  (tails.  212 
Callsava  hark.  740 
Callitris  qnadrtvalri 

74 
CaUitroIic  acid.  75 
Callha  paluslris.  m 
Callr<ip  Family.  *S 
Cahimlia,  292 
Camclina  saliva.  431 
Camellia.  523 
Campanulace*.  767 
(amphene.   758 
Camphor,  311 
Camphora.  311 
Camphor  Borneo.  3 

juniper.  76 

matico,   187 
Camwood.  395 
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Canada  balsam,  71 

moonsecd,  290 

pitch,  71 

snake  root,  229 

turpentine,  71 
Canadine,  260 
Canadoresene,  7Z 
CanaiKre,  211 
Canavalia.  390 
Canella,  530 

alba,  529 

bark.  529,  531 

Family,  529 
Candlaccae,  529 
CanellcB  cortex,  529 
Candleberry.  200 
Canine   distemper   vac- 
cine,  20 
Canna  ediilis,  92 

starch,  92 
Cannabin,   219 
Cannabinon,  218 
C'annabineae,  215 
Cannabinol,  219     * 
Cannabis,  215 

African.  220 

American.   219 

Kast  Indian,  220 

fndica,  217 

Indian,  220 

sativa.  217 

Turkish,  220 
Cantharid'es,   816 
Cantharidin.  818 
Cantharis,  816 

American,   818 
Caoutchouc.  468 
Capri  foliace.e.  752 
Capsaicin,  710 
Capsicum,  708 
Capsacutin,   710 
Carajifana,  y77 
Carawav,  567,  568 

black.   570 

oil  of.  570 
Carbo  ligni,  198 

(lepuratus,  198 

pulveratus,  198 
C*arl)o  panis.  198 
Cardamom.   164,   165, 
166 

bastard,  166 

Cevlon,  165 

Malabar.  164 

Mysore.  164 

powder  of,    165 


Cardinal  flower,  770 
Cardol,  484 
Carica,  535.  536 

Papaya,  536 
Caricaceae,  535 
Carmin.  815 
Carob  Bean,  751 
Carpaine,  536 
Carrageen,  26 
Carrageenin,  27 
Carrot  Family,  563 
Carthamus,   147 

tinctorius,    149 
Carum,  567,  577 

Carvi,  567 
Carven,  570 
Carvol,  570 
C'arvone,  570 
Carya,   201 

the  bark  of.  201 
Caryophyllaceie,  247 
Caryophllene,  407,  552 
Caryophyllin,  552 
Caryophyllus,  550 
Cascara  Amarga.  450 

sagrada,  494 
Cascarilla,  470 
Cascarillin,  473 
Ca  scar  in,  497 
Cashew-nut,  oriental, 
484 

West   Indian,  483 
C'asimiroa,  445 
Casimiroedine.  446 
C'asimiroine,  446 
Casimirolid.  446 
Casparyan  spots,  106 
Cassava,  476 

starch.  92.  168.  476 
Cassia,  379 

Batavia,  310 

Canton.  310 

fagot.  310 

fistula,  384 

fcetida.  752 

horse,  386 

lignea,  310 

occidental  is.    752 

purging,  384 
Castanea.  207,  211,  212, 
214 

dentata,  212 

pumila.  213 

vesca,  213 
Castor  bean,  474 
Castor-oil  seeds,  473 


Catechin,  238 
Catechu,  211,  398 

black,  399 

pale,  399 
Caules  Dulcamarae,  711 

Hamamelidis.  351 
Caulophyllum,  288 
CaulophyUine,  290 
Caulophvllosaponin, 

290' 
Caulosaponin,  290 
Cedar,  red.  78 

white,  75 
Ced  rene,  78 
Cedrol,  78 
Celandine,  333 
Celastracea,  486 
Celery  fruit,  580 

seed.  580 
Ccntaurea   Minore,  631 
Centaurium,  631 
Centaury,  American. 
633  ' 

tops,  631 
Ceplijeline,  747 
Cephfflis,  744 

Ipecacuanha,  744 
Ccratonia  Siliqua,  751 
Cereus,  538 

night-blooming,  538 
Cetraria,   48 
Cevadine,   117 
Cevadilline,    117 
Chamaelirin,  110 
Chamaelirium,  109, 

110 
Chamomile  English, 
774 

German,  775 

Roman.  774 

wihl.  775 
Charcoal,   198 
C'harlock,  .M3 
Chaulmoogra   seeds, 

528 
Chavica  officinarum, 

186 
Chavicol,  576 
Checkerberry,    597 
Chelervthrine,  334, 

m 

Chelidonine,    334 
Chelidonium,  ZZ?i 
Chelidoxanthin,  334 
Chelilysine  334 
Chenopodiaceae,  242 
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Qienopodine,  244 
Gienopodiuin,  242 
Cherrv  bark  wild*  360 

birdi,  206 

laurel*  361 

leaves,  523 
Chestnut,  207 

leaves,  212 
Chicory,  7S2,  796 
ChiUies,  706 
Chilli  pem>er,  706 

sauce,  /06 
Chtmaphila,  592 

umbellata,  592.  593 
Chimaphilin,  594 
Chinese  blistering 
flies,  616 

galls,  212 

gelatin,  27 
Chinquapin,  213 
Chionanthin,  606 
Chionanthus,  605 
Chirata,  630 
Chiratin,  631 
Chiratogenin,  631 
Chocolate,  520 
ChoHne,  m,  221 
Chondrodendron  to- 

mentosum,  296 
Chondrus  crispus,  26 
Christmas  flower,  278 
Chrome  yellow.  784 
Chrysanthemum    Leu- 

canthemum,  784 

cinerariifolium,  781 
Chrysarobin,  404,  406 
Chrysarobinum,  404 
Chrysin,  199 
Chrysophanein,  237 
Cichoriaceae,  771 
Cichorium,  796 
Cicuta,  fruits  of,  590 

maculata.  573,  589 
Cicutoxin,  573 
Cicutoxine,  589 
Cimicifuga,  269 
Cinchona,  738 

bark,  740 

pallida,  744 

red,  740 
Cinchonidine,  742 
Cinchonine,  742 
Cineol,  549,  779 
Cinnamanin,  309 
Cinnamein,  408 


Cinnamic  dnnamate, 

602 
Cinnamodendron,  531 
Cinnamomum,  304 
Cinnamon,  304 

white,  529 

wild,  311 
Cinnamyl-Krocaine,  42S 
Gstacese,  527 
Citrunol,  290,  762 
Qtrullus  Colocytitfais, 

760,  761 
Civet,  621 

American,  822 
CivetU,  621 
Cineol,  779 
Oadonia  rangiferina* 

49 
Qaviccj>s  purpurea,  31 
Clitocyoe  illudens,  42 
Qove  bark,  311 

tree,  552 
Coves,  126,  550,  551 

artificial,  552 

mother  of,  552 
Qusia  rosea,  525 
Ouytia,  477 
Quytianol,  796 
Cooi,  420 

Bolivian,  421 

Ceylon,  426 

Family,  420 

Huanuca,  424 

Huanco,  420 

leaves,  420 

Peruvian.  422 
Cocaine,  425,  426 

hydrochloride,  426 
Cocamine,  429 
Coccogonin,  543 
Cocculi.  fructus,  295 
Cocculus,  295 

indicus,  295 

villosus,  141 
Coccus,  810 
Cocillana,  457,  748 
Cochineal,  810 
Cochin  ginger.  156 
Cocoa,  518,  520 

mass,  520 

nibs,  520  , 

shells.  103.  521 
Cocoanut,  102 

Double.  103 
Cocus,  102 
Codamine,  330 


Codetae,  J36 

sulplu^  327 
Cofifea  aradxca,  7S0 
Coffee  bean.  7S0 

fig,  224 

bulla,  751 

Sacca,  751 

SuHmn,  751 
Cohosh  bltte,  288 
Cc^514 

Family,  514 

stanunate,  518 
Coldudne.  118,  119 
Coldiici  cormna*  118^ 

119 
Coldiicoresin,  120 
Colchicom  antimmalc^ 
118,  119 

conn,  118,  119 

seed,  119 
Colic  root,  133,  144 
Collection  of  drugs, 

10 
Collinsofiia,  675 
Colocyntlf  fruits,  759 
Colocynthis.  760 
Colocynthitin,  762 
Colopiiony,  64 
Coifs  foot,  794 
Colon  vaccine,  20 
Columbo,  292 

Americin.  295,  630 
Colutea,  383 
Colza  Indian,  341 

seed.  343 
Combrctaceac.  212,  554 
Combretum,  555 
Comespcrma.  464 
Commelina.  107,  109 

communis,  108 
Commelinaceae,  107 
Commercial   forms  of 

dru^s,   12 
Commercial  origin,  10 
Commiphora,  454 
Compositae,  770.  776. 

784 
Composite  Family. 

770 
Condurangin,  648 
Condurango,  647 
Coniine,  572 
Coniferin,   173 
Conium,  570,  577 

maculatum,  570,  571 
Connigelline,  570 
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Conquinamine,  742 
Convallaria,  130,  131, 

132 
Convallariae  flores,   132 
Convallarin,  132 
Convolvulaceae,  648 
Convolvulus,  653 
Conydrine,  572 
Copaiba,  406 

African,  407 

Maricaibo,  407 

Para,  407 

Trinidad.  407 

varieties  of,  407 
Copra,  102 
Coptis,  274 

anemonaefolia,  275 

root,  275 

tri  folia,  262 
Coriander,  573,  575 
Coriandrol,  575 
Coriandrum,  573 

sativum,  573 
Cornaceaj,  590 
Corn  bran,  85 

broom,  85 

dent,  84 

flint.  84 

meal,  85 

pop,  84 

Silk,  80 

smut,  34 

starch,  83,  85 

sugar,  85 
Cornicularia  aculeata, 

49 
Cornin,  591 
Coronilla,  384 
Coronillin,  384 
Cornus,  590 

florida.  590 
Cortex  Angosturae 
Verus,  446 

!)etula.  206 

canellae  all)ae,  529 

cascarillae.  470 

condurango,  647 

coto.  317 

coto  Para,  318 

cuspariae,  446 

fructus  juglandis, 
203 

margosa,  460 

salicis,  196 

simarubx,  450 
Corydalis,  336 


Corylus.   198.  204 
Coscinum  fenestra- 

tum,  295 
Cosin,  366 
Cosotoxin,  366 
Coto.  317 
Cotoin,  318 
Cotton  flowers,  514 

purified,  509 

root  bark,  511 
Couch  grass,  79 
Coumarin,  172,  174. 

175.  393 
Coumarouna,    174 
Cramp  bark,  754 
Cranesbill  spotted,  417 

wild,  417 
Crinum,   130 
Crocin,  148 
Crocus,  146,  147 
Crotin,  476 
Croton.  475 
Crowfoot   Familv,   256, 

Cruci  ferae,  338 
Cryptocarya.  318 
Crvptopine.  330 
Cu'beb.  187.  191 

berries.   191 

camphor,  193 

false,  193 

powdered.  192 
Cucumber,   seeds  of. 

764 
Cudbear.  50 
Cuckow.  pint  root,  104 
Cucur!)ita.  763 

Pepo.  762 
Cucurbitaceae,  760 
Culver's  root,  729 
Cuminol.   455 
Cuprea  bark,  744 
Cupulifera?.    2(«.    210 
Curcurma.  159.  784 

Zedoariae.   161 
Curcumin,  153 
Curled  dock.  239 
Cuskus  root.  94 
Cusparia.  446,  447 
Cuspareine,  447 
Cusparine.  447 
Custard   Apple  Family. 

249 
Cusso.  365 
Cutch,  ,399 
Cystoliths,  215 


Cycas  revoluta.  93 
Cydonium.  369 
Cymol,  244 
Cynips,  aciculata,  212 

tinctoria.   210 
Cynotoxin.  638 

Cypripedin,    178 
Cypripedium,   176.   177 

macranthum,  760 
Cytisine,  412 
Cvtisus.  383 
Dahlia,  173 
Daisy,   common   field, 
784 

ox-eye,  784 
Damiana,  531 
Damiana    Family,    531 
Dalmatian   flowers,  780 

insect  powder,  780. 
782 
Damascenin,   570 
Dandelion,  795 

root,  blue,  796 
Daphne  species.  542.  543 
Daphnin,   543 
Daphnopsis  Schwartzii. 

544 
Datura,  species.  IKV^, 
706 

Stramonium,  702 
Daturine,  706 
Day  Flowers,   107 
Death  Camas,  117 

cup,  40 
Definition,  the  pharma- 

copoeial,  10 
Delphinium,  266,  272 

Staphisagria.    270 
Dent  corn.  84 
Derris.  416 
Destroying  angel,  42 
Devil's  apron,  24 
Dextrin.  92.  93 
Dextro-camphene,  156 
Dextropimaric  acid.  60 
Dextrose.  250 
Diastase,  94 
Diatoms,   29 
Dicentra,  TiiKl 
Dicoma,  809 
Dicotoin,  318 
Dicotyledons,    181 
Dicytellium,   311 
Digatelein,  112 
Digitalcne,  724 


Digitalin.  118.  720 
Digitalis,  718 
DiRitalon.  724 
DiKilalosmin,    719 
DiKitonin,  722 
Digitoxin.  719,  727 
Dionxa,  343 
Dioscorea,    144,    168 

alata,    145 

villosa,  144 
Dioscoreacese,  144 
Diosmin,  442 
Diosphenol,  441 
Dipentene,  184,  576 
Disk-Borets,  781 
Dittany  Cretan,  674 
Divinittg  rod,  206 
Dogbane  Family,  635 
Dog  grass,  79 
Dog's  tongue,  176 

tooih  violet,  141 
Dogwood  bark,  590 

Family,  590 

poison,  482 
Dragon's  blood,  Amcri- 


.  103 
.  468 


Ela( 
Klaslic; 

Elaterin,  766,  767 
Flaterinum,  766 
Elatcrium,  767 
Elder,  European,  756 

(lowers,  756 

flowers.   American. 
755 

flowers,  sweet.  755 

poison,  482 

prickly,  560 
Elecampane.   798 
Elcttaria   Card  a  mo 
mum,   164 

major,  166 

rep  ens,  164 
Elm   bark,  ground,  21 

European.  216 

Family.  215 
Enibclia  ribes,  187 
Embclic  acid,   187 
Emetine.  747 
Emodin.  126,  236 

iso,  238 


forms  of.  12 
preservati.m    of.    11 
the  quality   of.   13 

Dryobalanops.  314 

Drvoptcris  I*"ilis  mas. 
52.  54 
marginal  is.  52,  SS 

Duboisia.  700 

nulcamara.  2A<).  711 

nnlramaretin.  Tli 

Dulcnmarin.   712 

Hulcc.  575 

Dumb  Cane.   1(U 

l-:;isl     Afriran     S;ii!<ial- 
«-..orl  oil.  iiS 


161 


lot  s 


Indian  Cannabis,  220 


ICreota.  31 
Er>;otino,   33 


Eriodictvnn.   fi.=i7 
Eriodirtvon^m.  (.5? 
Ervlaurin.  632 
Erythr.Ta.  M\ 


Echinaceje.  S04 
Ecfionine.  429 
Ega  plant,  678 


Ervllironh!a.-iim   Guin- 

cense,  415 
Errthro.tylaccic,   42(1 
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Fir,   199 

l»alsaiii,   71 

cluh  moss,  58 

Scotch,  63 
Fish  berries,  295 
Flag,  larger  blue,   149 

poison,   149 

water,   149 
Flax,   false,  ^420 

family,  417 
Flaxseed,  418 

cake-meal,  420 

meal.  418 

oil-cake,  420 
Flint  corn,  84 
Florentine  orris,   150 
F'lores  pyrethri,  783 
Flower,  cardinal,  770 

Christmas,  278 

Wild  Passion,  534 
F^lowers,  cotton.  514 

Dalmatian.  780 

day.  107 

insect,  780 

Persian.  782 

snow-drop,  145 
Fly  amanita,  38 
Mour,   barley,   88 

buckwheat,  90 

rice,  86 

rve,  88 

wheat,  87 
Fluayil.  600 
Ftenicuum,  575,  577 
Fccnum  graecum,  390 
lujol's  parsley,  588 
luilia  damianae,  531 
Folia  Gaultheriae,  597 

F'arfarae,  794 

Mcnyanthidis,   634 

Nicotianie,  715 

Trifolii  Fibrin i.  634 
Formaldehyde,  222 
Formate,  bomyl,  758 
Fox  glove,  718 

mammoth.  728 
Fragraria,  363 
Franciscca,  714 
F'rangula,  501 
Frangulin,  502 
FVasera.  630 

carolinensis,  295 
Fraxin,  604 
hVaxinus,  603,  ()i)() 

americana,  603 

excelsior,  607 


l'>axinus,  leaves,  523 

( )rniis,  an 

PVinch  berries,  505 

Fringe  tree  bark,  605 

Frostweed,  527 

Frost-wort,    527 

Fructus  Cocculi,  295 
Papaveris,  319 
Petroselini,  579 
Rhamni   Catharticae, 
503 

Fucaceae,  25 

Fucus,  25 
scrratus,  26 
vesiculosus,  25 

Fumariaccae,  336 

Fumitory  Family,  336 

Fungi,  31 
Kefir,  22 
poisonous,  38 

Furfurol,   552 
(jalanga,  162 

minor,  162 
Galangal,  162,  163 
Galangin,  163 
(ialangol,  163 
Galbanum,  588 

gummiharz,  588 
Galbaresinotannol, 

588 
Galega,  412 
Galipea,   446 
Galipidine,  447 
(ialipinc,  447 
Galium,  377 

triflorum,  176 
Galla,  209 
Tiallic,  acid,  211 
(iallotannic  acid,  211 
Galls,  American  Rhus, 
212 

Chinese,  212 

Japanese,  212 

Rhus,  212 
(ianja,  218 
Gambir,  359 
Gamboge,  524,  525 
(lambogia,  525 
Gaultheria,  592,  597 
—oil  597 

procumbens,  59S 
Garcinia,  518,  525 
(jarlic,  128 
(iclidium.  28 
CjcIosc,  28 


Gclsemium,  (i07,  608, 

609 
(Jemm.'c  populi.  198 
Gentiamarin,  630 
Gentian,  627 

Family,  626 
Gentianacese,  626 
Gentianin,  629,  630 
Gentianose,  629 
Gentiopicrin,  628 
Gentisin,  628 
Geraniaceae,  416 
Geranium  Family,  416 
Germ,  wheat,  88 
Gigartina  mamillosa, 

27 
Gigartinaceae,  26 
Gilead  buds,  false 

balm  of,  199 
Ginger,  154,  157 

coated,  154 

exhausted.  156 

family,   153 

limed,  156 

peeled,   154 

powdered.   158 

scraped,  154 

varieties,  156,  157 

wild,  229 
Gingerol,  156 
Ginseng,  561 

Family,  557 
Gitalin,  725 
Glandular  Rottlerae, 

470 
(ilucogallin,  23S 
(ilucoresins,  66 
(Jlycyramarin,   377 
Glycyrrhiza,   374 

compound  powder, 
377 
Glycyrrhizin,   377 
(inoscopinc,  330 
(ioa  powder,  404,  406 
Golden  Seal,  256 
Goldthread,  274 
Gonococcus  vaccine, 

20 
Goose  foot  family,  242 
Gossypii  cortex,  511 

radicis  cortex,  511 
Gossypium,  509 

purificatum,  509 
Gracilaria,  28 
(iramineie,  79 
Granatum,  544,  545 
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Grape-fruit,  Oregon, 

285 
Grape  sugar,  224 
Grass,  coudi,  79 

dog,  79 

family,  79 

quick,  79 

sweet  vernal,  176 

vanilla,  176 
Great  aspen,  199 
Green  GiU,  42 
Grindelia,  784 

camponun,  785 

cuneifolia,  785 

scaly,  785 

species  of,  784 

squarrosa,  784,  787 
Grindeline,  785 
Ground  pine  plant,  58 
Guatac  blue,  432 

resin,  431 

yellow,  432 
Guaiact  lignum,  430 
Guaicum,  431 
Guanidobutylamine, 

33 
Guarana,  492 
Guarea,  .457 

Rusbyi,  748 
Guaza,  218 
Guinea  pepper,  187 
Gum  arabic,  395 

Australian,  396 

eucalyptus.  402,  550 

ghatti,  396 

Indian,  396,  398 

mesquite,  396 

red,  550 

resin,  525 

tragacanth,  397 

wattle,  396 
Gummi  plasticum,  599 
Gummiresina  Ammo- 
niacum,  587 

Galbanum,  588 
Guttan,  601 
Gutta  percha,  599 

family,  599 

Gutta  pertscha,  599 
Gutti  ferae,  524 
Guvacine,  102 
Gymnosperms,  60 
Habenaria  conopsea, 

176 
Habitat,  9 
Haematoxylin,  149 


Haematoxylon,  393 
Ha^aiia,  365 
Hairs,  bladder-like, 
242 
stinging,  225 
Hamamelidacee,  346 
Hamamdidis  cortex, 

folia,  347 

twigs.  351 
Hancomia,  469 
Haxdnut,  204.  206 

European,  206 
Heath  Family,  591 
Hedeoma,  6/0 
Hedsrsarum,  377 
Helianthemum,  527 

canadense,  525 
Helichrysum  arena- 

rium,  784 
Heliotrofun,  174 
Hdlebore,  American, 
112 

black,  117 

Christmas  rose,  275 

European,  112,  113 

falser  117.  278 

green,  112,  116, 117, 
278 

New  Year's  Rose 
275 

powdered,  115 

white,  112,  113 
Helleborein,  117,  277 
Helleborin,  117,  277, 

570 
Helleborus,  niger,  117, 
275 

viridis,  117,  278 
Helonias,  109.  Ill 

bullata,  110 
Helonias  dioica,  109 
Hemlock,   American 
water,  589 

Bark.  71 

European  water,  589 

pitch,  71 

poison,  570 

water,  573 
Hemp,  Canadian,  JS36 

East  Indian,  217 

Manilla.  145 

Sisal,    145 
Henbane,  695 
Hentriacontane,  414 
Heptacosane,  414 


H^itaiilctinnB 

sum,  563^ 
Heptoic  acid  cftors* 


Herba  acowta.  268 

adonis,  27B 

adonis  sestivafi^  2 

cacti  srandflofi  S2 

centanrii,  63t 

dienopocfii  244 

gafecK,412 

majoraine;  674 . 

thyiiii,  672 

Yerba^  731 

Hercules  Onb,  141, 2 
" .-^^  441,  442; 


Heterofileris,  749 
Hexa-hydfOMx^yf  fg 

ridme,  S72 
Hibiscus.  509 
Hieradnm.  771 
Hippocrcpian  slone 

cells.  402 
Homocfadtdoninc^  33^ 

335 
HomodnchooidiBC^  7 
Homotaraxastcroi,  71 
Honduras  bark,  450 
Honey  Suckle  famib 

752 
Hop  bitter,  223 
Hops,  221 
Spanish,  674 

Hordenine,  94 
Hordcum  sativum.  9J 
Horehound,   black,  6( 

water,  666 

white.  664 

Horse  nettle,  713 
Horse-balm  root,  675 
Huanco,  744 
Huckleberry  plants,  5f 
Humulus.  215.  221 
Humulene,  221 
Hydrangea.  345 
Hydrangin,  346 
Hydrastinc,  259,  260 
Hydrastis,  256 
Hydrocarotin,  583 
Hydrocinchonidinc,  7- 
Hydroergotinine.  32 
Hydrophyllaceae.  657 
Hydroquinidine.  742 
Hydroquinine,  742 
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Hyincnoptcrous  insect, 

210 
Hyoscinc.  685,  692,  694. 

698,  7()0 
Hyoscyamine,  685,  692, 
694,   698,   699,   700. 
706 
Hyoscyamus,  695 

muticus.  699 
Hyospicrin,  699 
Hypocreaceae,  31 
Hypoquebrachine,    644 
Hyssop,  wild,  659 
Iceland  moss,  48 
Ignatia,  620 
Illicium,  299,  567 
relijfiosum,  301 
Ill-scented  wake-robin, 

143 
Immortelle  yellow,  784 
Incarnatin,  414 
India-rubber  468 
Indian  apple,  282 
cannabis,  220 
colza,  341 
pipe,  592 
root,  558 
turnip,  105 
Indigo,  red,  50 

root,  wild,  411 
Infusorial  earth,  29 
Inga,  423 

In-nyonR-wane,   809 
Insect  flowers,  780 
imwder.  780,  782 
Inula,  729.  798 

species  of,  774 
Inulenin,  801 
Inuloid,  804 
lonidium,  748 
Ipecac,  744,  746 
and  opium,  powder, 

332 
Cartagena,  745 
Goanese,  748 
Rio,  745,  749 
species  of,  748 
spurge,  748 
white,  464 
Ipecacuanha,  744 
Ipomoea,  654 
species,  652 
Tpurganol,  651 
Iridaceae,  146 
Iridin,  150,  153 
Iridis  Rhizoma,  150 


Iris,  149 

family,  146 

Florentina,  150 

Verona,  150 

versicolor,  149,  151 
Irish  moss,  26 
Irisin,  150 
Iron-bark  tree,  550 
I  rone,  153 
1  sobarbaloin,  127 
Isobutyl,  774 
Isorhamnetin,  414 
Isohesperidin,  444 
Isolichenin,  49 
Isopelletierine,  546 
Isopilocarpine,  438 
Isorottlerin,  470 
Ivory  nut,  ground,  752 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, 

105 
Jack-o*lantern,  43 
Jal>orandi,  436 
Jalap,  compound 
powder,  652 

varieties,  652 
Jalapa,  649 
Jamaica  ginger,  154 
Jambosa  Caryophyl- 

lus,  550 
Japan  gelatin,  27 

ginger,   156 
Japanese  lac,  482 
Jateorhiza   palmata, 

292 
Jervic  acid,  116 
Jervine,  115 
Jeciuirity,  414 
Jessamine,  yellow,  608 
Joc-pye  weed.  790 
Juniper  berries,  75 

camphor,  76 

wood,  76 
Juniperus,  75 

communis,  75 

oxycedrus,  63 

Sabina,  77 

virginiana,  78 
Jungle  plant,  555 
J  uglandacea?,  201 
Juglans,  201,  202,  203, 
377 

alba,  202 

cinerea,  202 

nigra,  202 

regia,  202,  205 

regia,  fruits  of,  205 


Kamala,  470 
Kameela,  470 
Kalmia,  592 
Kava,  193 

Kavae  Rhizoma,  193 
Kava-kava,  193 

microcrystals,  195 
Kefir  fungi,  22 
Kesso  root,  759 
Kicksia,  469 
Kino,  211,  401 

African,  402 

Australian,  402,  550 

Bengal,  402 

Botany  Bay,  550 

East  Indian,  401 

eucalyptus,  550 

Jamaica,  402 

Malabar,  550 

red,  402,  550 

varieties  of,  402 
Kieselguhr,  29 
Kinovin,   742 
Kiurushi,  482 
Knot  root,  675 
Koch's   tuberculin 

(old),  20 
Kolatin-caflFeine,  518 
Kola,  514 

nut,  514 
Kosam  seeds,  452 
Kosteletzyka,   508 
Koussein,   366 
Kousso,  365 
Krameria,  211.  403 

lanceolata.  404 
Labiatae.  661 
I^brador  tea.  597 
Laburnum,  412 
Lacmus,  50 
Lac(|uer  tree,  Japanese, 

482 
Kactis     acidi.     bacillus, 

22 
Lactucerin,  809 
Lactucerol,  809 
Lactucon.  809 
Lactucopicrin.  809 
Lactarius   fuliginosus, 
43 

fumosus,  43 

torminosus.  43 
Lacucin.  8(>9 
lady's  Slipper,  176 
I^'vulose.  146 
Lagenaria,  764 


UnaolpUiu.  4b9 
tanlhocinc,  330 
Lappa.  801 
Upodin.  241 
Larch  afiaric,  36 
bark,  69 
lurpcntine,  68 
Lardiiabala.  281 
Larger  Blue  Flag,  149 
^^   Larii-iiia  Terebinth  in  a, 

^^^t't^Ticinolii:  acid,  6S 
^^ViLaricis  cortex,  69 
^■Urixinic  acid.  69 
*  ^H|jLarix  decidua.  68 
^■'larkspur  seed.  272 
^H  .lAsiosiphon,  544 
^H  Latalia  radix,  161 
^^KlAudanosIne,  330 
^■''tauracex,  304 
^^B'  Latirel,  cherry,  361 
^■'      Family,  304 
^V   Laudaniiie,  330 
I  Leaves,  aconite,  268 

chestnut  212 
marsh  mallow,  509 
nerved,   113 
parallel  veined,  113 
two  seeded,  181 
Ledum.  597 
camphor,  597 
palustre.  597 
Leea,  root  of.  404 
Lesuminosae.  212,  372 
Lemon  juice  445 

peel,  444 
Ltontin,  290 
Leptota  Morgani.  42 
Leptandra.  729,  732 
Lesser  Gulangal,  162 
Levant  worm  seed,  778 
Liatris.  112 
Lie  hen  in,  49 
Lichens,  47 
Licorice,  compound 
powder,  377 
root.  374 


444 


LiKuliflonc.  771 
Lippianol,  660 
Uiiaccx,  109 
I.ily  Fiimily,  109 
Lily  of  the  valley, 
130.  132 

flowers,  132 
Limonene,  443,  445 
Limonis  eortei 

succus  445 
LinaceK,  417 
Linseed,  418 

meal,  418 
Linum,  418 
Lippia,  660 
Liguidambar,  353 
Liquorice  (see  lico- 
rice), 374 

seed,  wild,  414 
Lithospermum,  523 
Lithra 


Litn 


I,  50 


1  193 


Cubeba.  193 
Lobelacrin,  770 
Lobelia,  767,  768 

red.  ?70 

species  of,  770 
Lodoicea,  103 
Loganiacex,  607 
Loganin.  616 
Loganioidese,  607 
logwood.  393 
I»nicera,  752 
Uxa,  744 
Lupamaric  acid.  221. 

223 
Lupulin,  fresh,  222 
Lupuline,  221 
Lupulinum.  222 
Lupimis  albus,  173 
Lupuhretin,  223 
Lycopodium,  57 

species  of,  58,  59 
Lycopodic  acid,  58 
Lycopus,  666 
Lyihracese.  544 
Macassar,  254 
Mace,  253 

Banda,  251 

Itombay.  255 

Papua.  2.'>4 

true.  255 


Mace,  wild,  255 
Maci>.  253 
Macttya.  3Ja 
MacliiTA  pomifcra.  21! 
Madder  family.  734 
Magnoliaccs,  299 
Magnolia  family.  299 
Mahogany,  456 

family.  456 

tree,  40Q 
Mahunia,  species  of, 

280 
Maidcahair,  57 
Maizenic  and,  M.  80 
Malabar  arrowroot,  I 

cardantDm,  164 

kino.  401 
Mallow  famHy,  505 
Malt.  93.  94 
Maltose.  94 
Maltum,  93 
Malvaceae,  505 
MaJvaviacua,  509 
Uanaca,  714 
Maaaceine,  715 
Manacine.  715 
Mandelonitrile.  360 
Mandragora,  t&Z 
Mandr^orine,  692 
Mandrake,  European 

692 
Mangrove,  211 

extract.  400 
Manihot.  469,  476 
Manilla  Hemp,  145 
Manna,  604 

sorts.  60S 
Mannit,  199 
Mannitan.  604 
Mannitol,  604 
Maple  charc'ial,  198 

family.  488 

leaves,  523 

raounlain,  755 

liark,  489 

sugar,  489 
Mayer's  reagent.  61! 
Maranta  aruudiii.ncr; 
166.  167 

starch.  90,  168 


Mai 


,  166 


Margosa.  460 
Margosine.  461 
Marigold,  777 
Marjoram,  674 
Marnihiura.  IM 
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Marsh  buckbcan  leaves, 
634 

marigold,  262 

tea.  597 
Marshmallow  leaves, 
509 

root,  506 
Mastic,  483 

American,  483 
Mastiche,  483 
Masticin.  483 
Mate,  522 
Matico,  188,  189.  190 

camphor,  188 
Matricaria,  775 
May  apple,  281 
Meadow-sweet  leaves, 

523 
Meal,  corn,  85 
Meconidine,  330 
Meconine,  330 
Melanthin,  570 
Meliaceae,  456 
Melilot  yellow,  176 
Melilotus,  176.  412 
Menyanthes,  634 
Menyanthin,  635 
Menyanthol,  635 
Menispermaceae,  290 
Menispermum,  290 
Mentha  piperita,  666 

species,  668,  671 

viridis,  668 
Methysticum,  193 
Menthol,  667 
Mespilodaphne,  316 
Meta-aminoethylgly- 

oxaline,  33 
Metahydroxybenzalde- 

hyde,  198 
M  ethy ley ti  sine.  288 
Methylgranatonine.  SAo 
Methylpelletierine,  546 
Methyl  salicylate,  599 
Methysticin,  194 
Mexican  tea.  244 
Mezerein,  543 
Mezereon  bark,  542 

family.  542 
Mezereum,  542 
Micro-Chemistry,  3 
Microscope,  the  use 

of  the,  7 
Middlings,  rye,  88 

wheat.  87  ' 
Milfoil.  791 


Milkweed  family,  644 

root,  orange,  644 
Milkwort  family,  461 
Mimosaceae,  373 
Mint  Family.  661 
Monimiaceae,  302 
Monkshood,  268 
Monnina,  464 
Monocotyledons,  78 
Monotropaccae,  592 
Moonseed  Canada,  292 

family,  290 
Moraceae,  215,  216, 

217 
Morning  glory,  652 

family,  648 
Morphine,  324 

sulphate,  325 
Morus  leaves,  524 

nigra.  217 
Moss,  bog  club,  58 

fir  club,  58 

stiff  club,  58 
Moschus,  818 
Mulberry  family,  215, 
216 

fig  tree,  224 

leaves,  524 
Mullein,  731 

flowers,  733 
Muscarine,  40 
Musk.  818 
Muskmelon,  seeds  of, 

764 
Mustard,  black.  342 

Dakota,  343 

familv.  338 

field,  343 

Sarepta,  343 

yellow  (see  white 
mustard)  338 

white,  338 

wild.  343 
Mylabris.  818 
Myrcene  terpene,  222 
Myrcenol  alcohol,  222 
Myrica,  200 

aspleni folia,  201 

bark,  200 

cerifera.  199.  201 

leaves  of.  201 
Myricaceae,  199 
Myricin,  223 
Myricyl  alcohol,  250, 

414 
Myristic  acid,  153 


Myristica,  250 
Myristicaceic,  250 
Myristicin,  253 
Myrobalans  family,  555 
My  rosin,'  535 

cells,  338 
Myrrh.  454 

family,  453 
Myrtaceaj,  212,  547 
Myrtle  familv,  547 

wax.  199 
Myrtus  Arayan,  403 
Mysore  cardamom,  164 
Napelline,  26() 
Narceine.  330 
Narcissine,  146 
Xarcissus,  145 
Xarcotine.  329 
Naregamia  alata,  748 
Naregamine,  748 
Narindin,  444 
Naringin.  444 
Nataloin,  128 
Natural  origin,  9 
Nectandra,  316 
Neen  bark,  460 
Nephelium.  388 
Nepodin,  241 

Nettle  family,  213,  215 

horse,  713 

small,  225 

stinging  or  great.  225 
Nicotiana,  715 
Nicotianin,  717 
Nicotine,  717 
Nigella  damascena.  570 

sativa.  seeds  of,  570 
Nightshade  Family,  677 
Nitrogen-fixing  bac- 
teria, 22 
Nonoic  acid  esters.  222 
Nulu  Kilavary,  456 
Nut,  areca,  101 

Brazil,  555 

buffalo,  226 

kola,  514 

oil,  226 
Nutgall,  209 

American,  212 

Texas,  212 
Nutmeg.  250 

American.  253 

Banda,  251 

family,  250 

limed,  251 
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Nux-vomica,  612 
bark,  448 
family,  607 
Oak,  207 
barks,  211 
leaves,  524 
poison,  482 
Octoic  acid  esters,  222 
Oenanthe  Crocata,  589 
Oil  almond,  355 
cacao,  521 
cade,  63 
cake,   418 
castor,   475 
caraway,  570 
chaulmoogra,  528 
chenopodium,  242 
cloves,   552 
cocoanut.  102 
cumin,   573 
gaultheria,  599 
guaiac,  432 
kien,  64 
olive,  603 
palm,  103 
Peru  balsam.  408 
picis  liquidae.  67 
pine  needle,  63 
sandalwood,  22S 
tar,  67 

turpentine,  62,  63 
Oloa  europaoa,  607 
Oleaceic,    603 
Olive   family  (M 
stone,  603 
tree,  603 
Ononis,  377 
Opiiiin,  321 

and  ipecac  powder, 
332 

plajit,    anti.    555 

varieties,  331 
Orange  berries,  444 

peel,   hitter,   443 

sweet,  442 
^)rclii(lacea?,    168 

Orchid,    family,    168 
Orchids.    169 
Orchil,   50 
Orchis,   176,   180 
Ordeal  hean,  3SS 
<)re.tj:on  balsam.  73 

?>(rape- fruit,  285 
Ori.i4:anum,  674 


Origin,    the    commerc- 
ial, 10 
the  natural,  9 

Orizabin.  652 

Orlean  Annatto.  528 

Ornithogalum  thyr- 
soides,  144 

Orosul.  660 

Orris  butter,   153 
root,  150,  152,  153 

Oryza  sativa,  83 

Oscine,  699 

Osmunda  Claytoniana, 
57 

Osyris  tenui folia,  228 
Ourouparia,  399 
Oxyatropine,  687 
Oxyconiine,   572 
Oxymethylanthraquin- 

one,  380 
Oxysantonin,  779 
Pachira,   509 
Palaquium,  599 
Palicurea,  318 
Palm  family,  97 
Palmaj,  97 
Palmitin.  201 
Palms,  97 
Panacin,  561 
Panax  fruiticosum,  563 
(jinsenj^,  561 
quinquefolium.   561 
repens,   562 
Panus  stipticus,  44 
Papain,   537 
Pa  paver,  319 
Papaveracea?,  318 
i*apapaverine.  330 
Pa  paw,  536.  537 

family,   Svl'^ 
Papilionace.e,   373 
Paprika,  710 

Sj)anish,  711 
Para-Coto,  318 
Paracotoin.  318 
Paraj^uay  tea,  522 
I'arahydranffin.   346 
rara-liydroxyplieny- 

lethamine,  33 
Paramorphine,   330 
Pa  ran  in  e.    742 
Pareira,  296.  298 
hrava.  296 
Cissampelos,  295 
Pari  cine,    742 


Parsley,  fool's.  588 

fruit,   579 

Hamburg,  580 

root»  580 

turnip-rooted,    580 
Passiflora,  534 

incarnata.  535 

lutea.  535 
Passifloraceae,  534 
Passion-flower    family, 

534 
Passion  vine,  534 
Pasteur  vaccine,  20 
Pater-noster  tree.  45^ 
Pavonia,  509 
Payena.   599 
Pawpaw,  536 
Pea-starch,  92 
Pectase,   538 
Peganum  Harmala,  221 
Pelletierine,  546 
Pellitory,  794 
Peltigeria  aphthosa,  50 
Pennyroyal,    American, 
670 
European,  670 

Pentatriacontane,   146. 
612 

Pentavesma,   518 

Pcperomia   acuminata. 
186 

Pepper  Acheen.  18f, 
black.  182.  \H3 
Hombay.  710 
cayenne.  7itS 
Chilli,  708 
family,  181 
garden,  710 
ground  black.  187 
Guinea,  187 
hulls.  187 
Hungarian,  710 
long.  186 

Penang,  white,   187 
shells.  187 
tree  Peruvian.  483 
Turkish.  710 
white.  186 

Peppercorns,   black.  18.'» 

white.  186 
Peppermint.  (i(t6 
Periandra,  377 
Persian  flowers.  782  • 

insect  povN<Kr.  7Kr> 
782 


Perstaiv  walnul,  304 
Pt-rsio.  SO 

nc.  20 


1.  4(17 


balsam  oil,  408 
Peni-resinolanii,.!,  409 
Peru  viol.  409 
Pttrosclinum,  579 

sativum.  579 

radix.  580 
Pertussis  vaccine,  20 
Pcumus  Boldus,  302 
Phaeoiihyceae,  23 
Phartnaco-et:ymoIo^y.  5 
Pharmacupceial  df  lini- 
lion.  10 

titles,  10 
Pharmac'iBtiosy,  1 

histological.  2 

problems  of.  4 
Phaseolus  muliitlonis. 

41S 
Phellandrcne,  156 
Phenol  aldehyde.  174 
Phlox  Carolina,  (-26 
Physostifima,  388 
Physostigmine,  .188 
Phyteumacolla,  5ffl) 
Phytolaccaci'ie.  -45 
Phytolacca  fruit,  246 

root,  245 
Phytolaccine,  245 
Phytosterin,  58 
Phytosterolin,  612 
Picca  canadensis.  7.T 

excela,  69 

species.  73 
^        I,  199 


Pine  Park,  familv,  60 

Kumnd.  .SB 

needlc.>il,6.l 

Weymouth,  60 
Pinen.-.  62,  549.  75H,  779 

d-,7S 

1— .  73 
Pinicrin,  75 
Pink,  Carolina.  626 

family,  247 
Pinkroot,  620 

^st  Tennes5ci'.  fi24 
Pinol  hydraic,  62 
Piniis  allms.  60 

piiliistris.  61 

species,  62,  6.1 

Slrobus,  60 

svrvcslris.  63 
Piper.  182,  191 

;iiiL;vmlf..i;ii..,,  188 

;ispcn  ,>li„m.  191 

Borbonesc,  193 

Chisii,  193 

Cuheba.  191 

methysticum,  193 

niollicomiim,  191 

ninrum.  182 

nffieinariim.  186 

l>,..iieclM.i,i 


>   448 
450 


Picrocrocin.  149 
Plliganine,  58 
Pilocarpcnc,  439 
Pilocarpidine.  439 
Pilocarpus.  436 
Pimenta.  553,  554 
Pi  men  Ion,  711 
Pimiento,  711 
Pimpernel,  567 
Pimpinellin,  567 
Pinaceie,  60 
Pine  liark,  white.  6 


193 


PiperaccK,  181 
Piperidinc.  795 
Pipcrinc,  184 

Piperonal,  174 
Pipsissewa.  592 
Pistacia,  483 
Pistachio,  484 
Pistillate  plaiv 
PilL-b   ,-ina.l 


\.  71 


J'oilopbylhini,  .181 

Poison  bulb,  146 

flag.  149 

hemlock,  570 

ivy,  480 

oak,  480 
Poisonous  fimsi.  38 


Poke  root,  245 
Pokewetd  family.  245 


1  pipericarpa. 


P..lv:.dei  . 
187 

Polyanlbema,  549 
Poh'sala.  461 
Polygalacca;,  461 
Polygonace^  234 
Polypodium,  377 
Polyporaceae,  36 
Polyporus  officinalis.  36 
Polyscias  nodosa,  563 
Pomegranate,  211 

bark,  544 

familv.  544 
Pop-corns,  84 
Poplar.  196.  199 


-1.  196 
r.  199 


P<,puiin,  199 

Pnpulus  alba,  199 
lialsamifera.  196 
eandicans.  196 
species.  195.  198 

Potato  fly,  818 
starch.  90 
sweet.  648 

Po 
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717 

Potentilla.  211,37! 
Powdered  drilns.  8 
Pi.wdcr  of  morpbi 
compound,  332 
Powde  Opiutn  and 
Ipecac,  332 

rice,  86 
Preservation  of  drugs, 

11 
Prickly  ash,  433 

berries.  435 
Pricklv  cedar,  63 

elder,  560 
Pride-of-China,  458 
Pride-of-India,  458 
Prince's  pine,  592 
Pfosopia,  396 
Prolopine.  330,  334,  336 
Protoveratritlino.  116 
Prolovcra  rlnf,  115 
Prune,  371 
Prnnum.  371 
Prnnu!;.  354,  .156,  360. 
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Prunus,  leaves,  523 

Mahal  eh,  176 

virginiana,  360 
Pseudoconydriiu',  572 
Pseudodicotoin.  318 
Pseudoinulin,  801 
Pseudojervine,  116 
Pseudopelletierine,  546 
Pseudo-strophanthin, 

642 
Pseudotsuga  muoro- 

nata,  73 
Psoralea.  442 
Psychotrine,  747 
Pteridophytes,  59 
Pterocarpus,  211,  394 
Pulse  Family.  372 
Pulsatilla,  272 
Pulvis  insecticidus,  780 
Pumpkin  Family,  760 
Punica.  211.  544 

Granatum,  544,  546 
Puniaceae,  544 
Punicine,  546 
Pupulin,  222 
Purified  cotton,  509 
Purshianin,  497 
Pyrethri  flores.  780 
Pyrethrine,  795 
Pyrethron,  783 
I'yrcthrum,  794 

Anacyclus,  794 
1\ Toguaiacin.  432 
Pyri)la,  592 
i^yrolacenc,  592 
Pyrularia  pubora.  226 
Pussy  willow,  1% 
Quassia,  448 

cups,  448 

family,  446 
Quassiin,  450 
QucbracliamiiU'.  644 
Oiu-brachinc.  (A4 
Qucbracliit.  (44 
Quebrachol,  644 
Qucljracho,  642 
Quc'cnslaiKl  arrowroot 

starch.  92 
Queen's  root,  4^)6 
Qiurcus.  19S.  207,  211 

alba,  208 

cocci nea,  212 

iuibricaria.  212 

inft'Ctoria.  210 

leaves,  524 

lobata,  212 


Qucrcus,  robcr,  209 

velutina,  209 

vircns,  212 
Quick  j^rass,  212 
Quiina,  524 
Quillaja,  363 
Quillaja-Sapotoxin,  364 
Quinamidine,  742 
Quinamine,  742 
Quince  seed,  369 
Quinidine,  742 
Quinine,  742 

sulphate,  743 
Quinone,  742 
Quinovin,  742 
Rabies  vaccine,  20 
Raccoon  berry,  282 
Radix  Althaa,  506 

Baptisiae  Tinctoriie, 
411 

Coptidis,  275 

Ginseng,  561 

Iwarancusae,  94 

Manaca,  714 

Palmae  Christi,  181 

Salep,  180 

Zedoarlae,  161 
Ragwort,  807 
Ranunculaccae,  256.  273 
Rasamala,  wood  oil,  354 
Red  alga-.  23,  26 

bearl)erry,  594 

cedar.  78 

gu  ti,  550 

Indigo,  50 

Saunders.  394 

water,  146 
Redwood  African,  395 
Regal iz  de  Cuba,  (y6() 
Reniijia  Purdicana.  744 
Remilia  p^dunculata, 

744^ 
Resin.  65 

acid,  194 

rescue,  66 

resl.ic>l,  66 

resinolic  acid,  65 

resinotannol,  66.  602 
Resinol  resins.  66 
Rhabarbert>n  Hesse's. 

238 
Rhamnacei'c.  493 
Rbamnocitrin.  505 
RhanmoeTntjdin.  505 
I\hanuiolutin.  505 
Ivhainnoxanthiu,  502 


Rhamnus  calif ornica. 
497 

catharticus,  Si)^ 

purshianus.  ASH 
Rhaphontin.  238 
Rhaponticin,  238 
Rhatany,  varieties  of, 
403 

tannin,  211 
Rhein.  236 
Rheosmin,  238 
Rheochrysin,  237 
Rheochrysidine,  237 
Rheum,  234 
Rhizoma  Aronis.  104 

Curcumae,  159 

Galangae,  162 

Kawa-kawa.  193 

Tormentillae.  371 
Rhizophora,  211.  40() 
Rhododendron.  592 
Rhodophyccse,  23,  26 
Rhubarb,  234 
Rhus,  211,  477 

galls,  212 

American,  212 

glabra,  478 

toxicodendron,  480 

vernix.  482 
Rice,  bran.  86 

Hour.  86 

powder,  86 

starch,  85 
Ricbardsonia.  74^^ 
Ricine,  475 
Ricinine.  475 
Ricinus,  474 
l\«tbinia.  377 

Pseudo-acacia.  4U» 
Roccella,  50 
Rockrose  family.  527 
Root  aconite.  2(^5* 

ague.  133 

altluxa,  S06 

arrow.  South  Sea 
Island.  145 

beth.  143 

lurlh,  143 

bitter  dock.  241 

calf's  foot.  KM 

Canada  snake.  22^> 

colic.  133.  144 

Coptic,  275 

cuckow  pint.  In4 

cuskus.  94 
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Root,  marslimallow,  506 

orris,  150,  152,  153 

poke,  245 

rheumatism,  144 

senega,    461 

tumeric,  159 

unicorn,  109,  133 

wild  hydrangea,  345 

wild  yam,  144 

yam,  145 

yellow,  159 
RdsanofF  crystals,  205 
Rosa  canina.  173 
Rosacea:,  354 
Rosx  caninae  fructus, 

367 
Rosa  gallica,  367 
Rose  family,  354 

hips,  367 

pink,  633 

red.  367 
Rosin,  64,  65 
Rottlerin  470 
Rowan  European,  524 
Rottlera,  470 
Rubber,  India.  468 

varieties,   469 
Rue   family,   432 
Ruellia,  624 
Ruhiace.x  734 
Rubijervine,  116 
Rumex,  211.  239 
Rumicin,  241 
Rul)reserine,  389 
Ru))us,  362 
Rusbyine,  458,  74S 
Uutacea?,  432 
Rye  flour,  88 

middlings,  88 
Saliadilla  seeds.  116 
Sabadine.   117 
Sabadinine,  117 
Sabal,  98 

serrulata.  98 
Sabatia,  633 
Sabbatia.  633 
Sabina,   77 
Sabinol,    7^^ 
Saccharomvces.  45 
SafTlower.    149 
Saffron.  146.   l47.  149 
Safranin,   149 
Safrol,  201,  316 
Sage,  671 
muscatel,  672 


Sago  starch,  93 
Sakuranin,  361 
Salep.  179,  180 
radix,  180 
the   Royal   of   Af- 
ghanistan, 181 
tubera.  180 
Salicaceac,  195,  196 
Salicin,  197 
Saligenin,  199 
Salinigrin,   198 
Salix,  195,  196,  198  * 
alba,  196 
discolor.  196,  198 
leaves,  524 
nigra  197,  206 
Salvia,  671,  728 
Sambucus.  752,  755 

nigra,  756 
Saml)unigrin,  360 
Sandal  wood,  226 
false,  394 
family,  226 
oil  of,  228 
original   packages, 
227 
Sanclaracolic  acid,  75 
Sanguinaria,  334 
Sanguinarine,  336 
Santalaceie,  226 
Santalal.    228 
Santalen,  228 
Santalon,  228 
Santalum  album,  226 

rulirum,  394 
Santonica,  77H,  779 
Santonin,  778 
Sapindaceae,  490 
Sapodilla  plum,   599 
Sapodilla  tree.  599 
Saponaria   otTicinalis, 

247 
Saponaria?  Rubra,  247 
Sapnnarin,  249 
Saponary.  247 
Sapotaceae,  599 
Sapotoxin.  364 
Sappan.  394 
Saprophytic  plants.   168 
Sarcocolla.  398 
Sarsaparilla.  133,  141 
.\merican.   140,  559 
Inmdles  of  different 

varieties,  137 
Central   American, 
133.   135 


Sarsaparilla,  Guatemala, 
138 

Honduras,  133,   135, 
139 

Honduras   "Ccr- 
oons,"  136 

Jamaica,  133,  135 

Manz^millo,  138 

mealy,  138 

Mexican.  133,  135, 
138,  140 

Nicaragua,  138 

powdered,  142 

resinous,  138 

Tampico,  138 

Vera  Cruz,  135 

Virginia,  140.  559 

wild.  140,  559 
Sassafras,  314 

medulla,  316 

pith,  316 
Sassafrid,  316 
Savin,  77 
Saw  Palmetto,  98 
Saxifragacea?,  345 
Saxifrage  family,  345 
Scanmioniie  radix,  653 

resina,   655 
Scamm«)nin,  656 
Scammonol.  656 
Scamniony  resin,  655 

root,  653 
Scarlet   runner  l)ean, 

415 
Scbinseng.  561 
Scilla,  129 
Scillain,  130 
Scillin,    130 
Scillipicrin,  130 
Scillitoxin,  130 
Scoparius.  383 
Scopola,  692 
Scopolamine,  685,  694. 

698 
.Scopolctin,  612 
Scopolia,  692 

loaves.  694 
Sc«)poline.  694,  699 
Sell  in  us,  483 
Schizomycetes.  19 
Schr>i'nocaul«)n  otliciu 

ale,  116 
Scrophulariaceae,  717 
Scutellaria.  661 

species.  662 
Scutellarin,  662 
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Seed,  colcliicum,  119 

coffee,  750 

Ko-sam,  452 

larkspur,  272 

sabadilla,  116 

tonka,  174 
Selenipedium   Chica, 

173 
Semecarpus,  484 
Semen,  arecae,  101 

coffea?,  750 

cydoniae,  369 

foenu  graeci,  390 

jequirity,  414 

ricini,  474 

tiglii,  475 

tonco,  391 
Senecio,  807 
Senega,  461 
Senegin,  464 
Senna,  379 

American,  382 
— nigrin,  381 

pods,  382 
Sequoias,  207 
Serenoa,  98 
Serpentaria,  230,  232 
Serum,  antibacterial, 
21 

antidipluheritic.  21 

antiKonoccic,  21 

antimeningococcic, 
21 

antimicrobial,  21 

antistreptococcic,  21 

antitcntanic.  21 

antitoxic.  21 

antitnbcrcnlic,  21 
.Scs(|iiitcrpenc,  64.  7H, 

19.^ 
Scs(juitcrpenc    hvdratc, 

193 
Seven  barks,  345 
Sliells.  C()C(\i,  521 
Sbikimmi   fruits.  301 
Siabenzoresin,  602 
Siaresinotannol.  602 
Sida.   509 

>ilicef)us  eartb,  29 
.Simarnba.  450 
Simarubaceie.  446 
Sini^rin,   S3S 
Sinapis  alba.  3^S 

nij:ira.  342 
Sisal  Hemp,  145 


Sitosterol,  250,  414 
Skimmi'  fruits,  301 
Skull  cap,  661 
Sleepy  grass,  95 
Slippery-elm  Bark,  215 
Sloe  leaves,  524 
Small  nettle,  225 
Smallpox  vaccine,  20 
Smilax  medica,  136 

officinalis,  133 

ornata,  133 

species  of,  133 
Snake  root,  241 

Canada,  229 

Red  river,  230 

Texas,  232 

Virginia,  230 

Snow-drop  flowers,   145 
Socrotrine,  120 
Solanaceae,  677 
Solanidine,  712 
Solanine.  712 
Solanum,   713 

carolinense,  713 
Soap  bark,  363 
Soapberry  family,  490 
Soaproot  red.  247 
Soapwort,  247 
Sol  nine.  714 
Sorbus  leaves,  524 
SiHirsop,  250 
Soy  Bean,  413 
Spanisb  flies.  816 

saffron,  146 
Spatbyema  foetida,  112 
Spearmint,  668 
Spiderwort  family,  107 
SpigeHa.  607,  62() 
Spikenard   American. 

141.  558 
Spigeline,  623 
Spiraea  Kaves.  S23 

ulmaria,  173 
Spotted  cranesbill.  417 
Spruce.  65 

gum,  7?> 

.Sj)uriie  faniilv.  464 
S(|uill.   129 
Stpiirrel  Corn.  336 
Staff-tree  Family.  485 
Stapbisagria,  270 
Stai)bvIococcus  vaccine, 

20 
Stareb.  83 
arrowroot.  9(),  166 


Starch,  Brazilian  arrow- 
root, 168 

canna,  92 

cassava.  92,  168 

corn.  83,  85 

East  Indian  arrow- 
root, 168 

general  properties  of. 
182 

maranta,  90 

pea,  92 

potato,  90 

Queensland  arrow- 
root, 92 

ri.3,  85 

sago.  93 

South  Sea  Island,  ar- 
rowroot, 168 

swe^t  potato.  92 

tapioca.  92.  168 

wheat,  87 

yam,  92 
Stavesacre,  270 
Stearoptene.  188 
Stellera,  544 
Sterculiaceae.  514 
Stereocaulon  pascale,  5<) 
Stiff  club  moss,  58 
Stillingia.  466 
Stinging  bairs.  225 

nettle,  225 
Stipa,  species  of.  95.  97 
Stipites  dulcamarie.  711 
Stock  bacterial  vac- 
cines, 20 
Stone  cells  bippocre- 

tian,  402 
Stone  r<»ot,  675 
Storax.  352 

American.  353 
Storesin.  353 
Storesinol,  353 
Stramonii  semen.  7<>6 
Stramonium,  702 

seed.  706 

purple.  706 
Strasburg  turpentine.  0'^ 
.Strawberries,  3(y3 
.Streptoc«»ccus  vaccine. 
20 

Strophanthidin.  (yA2 
Stn^[)hanthin,  641 
Strophanthus.  638 
species,  642 
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Slrutliinla,  544 
Strychnine,  616 
sulphate,  618 
Strychnos,  608 

Nux  vomica.  612 
StvracaceiE,  601 
Styracin,  353.  602 
Sty  rax,  352 
Benzoin,  601 
family,  601 
Styrenc,  353 
Styrone,  353 
Supar  corn.  85 
grape,  224 
maple,  489 
Sumac,  211,  477 
berries,  478 
poison,  482 
Sumbul,  583.  775 

Ferula,  583 
Sundew, 344 
Family,  343 
Succory,  796 
Succus  Conii,  572 
Swamp  Pink.  110 
Sweet  birch.  204 
clover,  yellow,  412 
fern.  201 
flag,  105 
gale  family,  199 
potato,  648 

scented  bed  straw,  176 
vernal  grass,  176 
Swietenia,  456 

Mahogoni,  400 
Stylophorine.  334 
Sylvacrol,  468 
Tabacum,  715 
Tacamahac,  196,  198 
Tahiti    Arrowroot 

starch,  168 
Tallow  tree,  518 
Tamarind,   387 
Tambla  bark.  739 
Tanacetum,  791 
Tangic  acid,  25 
Tannic  acid,  211 
Tansy,    791 
branch  of.  793 

Tapioca,  476 

starch,  92,  168 
Tar,  66 

birch.  63 

oil  of,  67 


Taraktogenos  kurzii, 

528 
Taraxacum,  795  • 
Taraxasterol,  796 
Tea.  522 
marsh,  597 
Mexican,  244 
narrow    leaved    La- 
brador, 597 
Paraguay,  522 

Tcaberry,   597 
Tecto-chrysin,  199 
Tellichcrrv-arrowroot, 

161 
Terebinthina,  61 
Canadensis,  71 
Laricina,  68 
Veneta,  68 
Tephrosia,  383 
Terminalia  Olivcri,  401 
Terpenes,  193 
Terpene  myrcene,  222 
Tcrpinene,  779 
Terpineol,  779 
Terra  japonica,  399 
Terra  silicea,  29 

purificata,  29 
Terrestrial  plants,  169 
Tetrarin,  238 
Texas  nut  galls,  212 

snakeroot,  232 
Thalictrum  flavum,  262 
Thallophvtes,  19 
Than,  401 
Thea,  522 
Thebaine,  330 
Thcinc.  515 
Theobroma,  518 
Theobromine,  516,  518 
Thuja,  75 
Thujonc,  d.  75 
Thujin,  75 
Thyme.   672 
Thymeliea,  544 
Thymelscaceae,  542 
Thymol,  242 
Thymus.  672 
Tinospora  Bakis,  295 
Titles,  the  pharmaco- 

poeial.  10 
Tobacco,  715 
Indian.  768,  769 
wild,    768 
Toddalia  aculeata,  262 
lanceolata,  193 


T(du  balsam,  408,  409 
Tolu-resinotannol,  411 
Toluifera,   173 
Balsamum  Pereirae.  408 

Tolutanum,  409 
Tomato,  678 
Tonka,  391 
beans,  391 
seeds.  174 
Tonquin,    391 
Tormentilla.  211 
Rhizoma,  371 
Toxicodendron  480 
Tradescantia,  107 
Tragacanth,  397 
Traganthin,  397 
Tragopogon,  774 
Trevcsia  sundaica,  563 
Tricontanc,  599 
Trigonclla,   390 
Trigonelline,  390 
Trifolium,  413 

incarnatum,  414 
Trilisa  odoratissima, 

176 
Trilline,  143 
Trillium,  143 
Trimethylamine,  221 
Triosteum.  752 
Triticum,  79 
sativum.  83 
Tonka.  172 
True  Saffron,  146 

Unicorn  root,  133 
Truxilline,  425,  429 
Tsuga  canadensis.  71 
Tubera  Salep.  180 
Tuberculins,  20,  21 
Turiones  populi,  198 
Turkish  cannabis.  220 
Turkey  corn.  336 
Turncra,  531 
Turnera  aphrosisiaca, 
531,  533 
diffusa,  532 
Turneraceae,  531 
Tubuli florae.  771 
Tumeric  root.  159 
Turpentine,  61 
American,  63 
Austrian  oil.  63 
Bordeaux.  63 
Canada,  71 
Chios,  483 
French  oil,  63 
larch,  68 
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Tiipcnlinc,  oil  of,  62 

Straslmrg.  69 

sul)stitutes,  62 

Voiiicc,  65,  68 

virjrin,  62 
Tiirpeth  root,  652 
Turnip  seed,  341,  343 
TussilaRo,  794 
Typhoid  vaccine,  20 
UlmacccC,  215 
Ulmus,  215 

campestris.  216 
Umhelli ferae,  563 
Umbellifcron,  584 
Uncaria,  399 
Unicorn  root,  133 

False.  109 
Urceola,  469 
Urginea  maritima.  129 
Ursone,  596 
Urtica,  225 
Urticaceae,  213.  215 
Usnea  barbata,  49 
Ustilago  Maydis.  34 
Ustilaginacese,  34 
Ustilagine,  34 
Ustilago,  34 
Uva  Ursi,  594 
Vaccines,  19,  20 

stock  bacterial,  20 
Vaccinac(  a?,  592 
Vanilla.  169.  174 
Vanillin,  172.  173,  552. 

603 
Vanillons.  174 
Vill(Ksin,  363 
Valerian,  756,  755 

Family,  756 
V'alcrianacc.T.  756 
\'aK'rianic  acid,  223.  754 
V'arnisli  tree,  lapanesi-. 

482 
Venice  turpentine.  65. 

6X 
Venus  hair.  S7 
fly  trap.  343 
of  the  forest.  f>03 

Vcratalhine.  11<) 
Wratrinc.   11(>.   117 
\\  ratroidine.  1  U> 
Vtratruni.  112.  760 

allnnn.  112.  115 

nis^^runi.  1 16 

viride.  112.  113.  114, 
115,  116 


Veratrum.  viridi folium, 

116 
Verbcnaccae.  659 
Verbasci  folia.  731.  733 
Verbascum  729,  731, 

733 
Verbascum  Thapsus. 

770 
Verbena,  659 
Verosterol,  731 
Veratramarin,  116 
Vervain  blue,  659 

family,  659 
Vcrvenalin,  660 
Vetivcr,  94 
Viburnic  Acid.  754 
Viburnum.  752.  754 

dentatum,  754 

opulus,  754,  757 

prunifolium,  752,  753 
Violet,  dog's  tooth,  141 
Virgin  berries,  505 

turpentine,  62 
Vismia  laccifera,  525 
Vitaceae,  176 
Vitis  sessilifolia.  176 
Viverra,  821 
Viviana 
Vouacapoua  (Andira) 

Araroba,  404 
X'ulosf.  804 
Wahno.  486 
Water  flag.  149 

liemlnck.  573 

American.  .^X9 

luiropcan.  589 

leaf  family,  ()57 
\\'atermel(»n.  set  (Is  o\, 

764 
Walnut  family,  201 

ludls,  204 

shells,   204 
W'liite  aiiaric.  36 

ash  hark,  606 

hark.  52S) 

l)irch.  2m 

cidar.  75 

cinnanmn.  529 

drxtrin.  93 

oak  hark.  208 

pepi)t'r.  1S() 

piiii'  l)ark,  00 

rcsin.  05 
\\linrtle-l)errv.  5^)2 
Wild  chcrrv  h^rk.  300 

craneshill,  417 


Wild  ginger,  229 

indigo  root,  411 

passion  flowers.  534 

yam  root,    144 
Willow  bark,  196 

black.  197 

herb  leaves,  524 

family,  195 

leaves,  524 

pussy,  196 
Witch  hazel  bark,  349 

family,  346 

leaves,  347 

twigs,  351 
Wintergreen,   aromatic, 
597 

creeping,  597 

spring,  597 
Winterana  Canella,  529 
Winteranceae,  529 
Wistaria,  524 
Wolfsbane,  268 
Wood.  Brazil.  394 

charcoal,   198 

Wormseed,   American, 
242 
Levant,  778.  779 
Wood  Guiacum,  430 

juniper.  76 

Wormwood,    common. 
790 

Wheat  bran.  87 

flour.  87 

^erni.  88 

middlings.  87 

starch.  87 
Xanthaline.    3M)  ' 
Xanthine,    trimethvl. 

515 
Xanthoc-riodictyol.  658 
Xanthoxvhmi.  433 
Xylnpia.'l87 
^'am  family,  144 

root.    145 

starch.  92 
^'an^onin,  194 
Yarrow.  775,  791 
^' easts.   45 

bellow  sweet  clo\er. 
412 

dextrin.  ^^3 

d«»ck.  239 

jessamine,  (>08 
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1 

Vellow  parilla,  2911             Zra,  W                                   ZiiigibiT.  154 

root.  159                               Mays.  S)                                officinale.  154 
Verba  Sanla,  6S7                  cveria,  84                        Zinsiheracew.  ISJ 
Zanthoxylin,  434                  indcntata.  84                   Zysadenine.  117 
Zanihoxyltini,  433                 saccharata,  85                 ZyKadenus,  117 

fruit,  435                        ZedoarJa.  161                     ZyBophyllnci.-ie.  4D 
(^apnie  Mancr.,  445              Zcdnary.  161 
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